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AS  might  be  expected  from  the  known  difference  of  race,  tlie  liistory 
of  arcliitecture  in  Germanj-  ilift'ers  in  the  mostmavked  degree  from 
that  of  France  ;  and  instead  of  a  number  of  distinct  nationalities  being 
gradually  absorbed  into  one  great  central  despotism,  and  their  indi- 
viduality obliterated,  as  ha])]iened  in  that  country,  we  find  Germany 
commencing  as  a  great  united  power  under  Charlemagne  and  tiie 
Otlios,  but  with  a  strong  tendency  to  disintegration  from  first  to  last. 
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Ilail  tlic  Germans  been  as  pure  Aryans  as  they  are  sometimes  supposed 
to  be,  they  niiglit  under  certain  circumstances  have  resolved  themselves 
into  an  aggregation  of  village  communities  under  one  paramount  pro- 
tector. The  presence  of  a  Celtic  dominion  on  their  western  frontiei-, 
always  greedy  for  territorj',  and  always  prepared  to  fight  eitlier  for  its 
acquisition  or  for  anything  else,  j)revented  sucli  a  catastrophe  as  this. 
But  the  tendency  in  those  jiarts  of  Germany  where  the  blood  was 
purest  was  towards  every  city  becoming  an  independent  community, 
every  trade  an  independent  guild,  and  every  lordship  a  little  kingdoia 
in  so  far  as  imlependence  was  concerned.  All  this,  however,  was  tlie 
natural  tendency  of  the  race,  and  by  no  means  involved  the  cutting  up 
of  the  country  into  sejiarate  architectural  jirovinees.  Had  the  country, 
indeed,  been  divided  into  1000  or  1500  se]iarate  princi]ialities  ami  free 
cities,  instead  of  one-tenth  of  that  number,  the  uniformity  would  liave 
been  greater  than  it  is,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic  we  sliould 
liave  had  only  one  style,  as  was  very  nearly  being  the  case  during  tlie 
Middle  Ages.  The  greatest  difference  that  strikes  the  observer  at  first 
sight,  is  the  change  of  style  between  the  buildings  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Rhine  and  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  This,  however,  is  more 
superficial  than  real,  and  arose  from  the  fact  of  no  stone  being  found 
on  the  sandy  j)lains  of  Prussia.  The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Germany- 
were  forced  to  use  brick,  and  tiiat  only,  and  consequently  employed 
forms  wliich  were  different  from  those  used  in  stone  countries,  but 
varying  from  them  constructively  more  than  essentially.  Tliere  may, 
nevertheless,  be  a  certain  infusion  of  Wendish  blood  in  Northern 
Germany,  which  may  to  some  e.vtent  have  influenced  the  stjde,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  trace  or  isolate  it. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  ])rovince  a  well-marked  ethno- 
graphic distinction  may  easily  be  detected.  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
a  strong  infusion  of  Sclavonic  feeling  does  tincture  the  art,  but  not 
to  its  advantage.  In  these  countries  there  are  some  very  grand  Gothic 
buildings;  but  they  are  wild  and  ill-understood  as  Gothic  designs, 
and  by  no  means  satisfy  the  judgment  of  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  best  examples  in  France  or  England.  In  Siebenburgen,'  as 
might  be  expected,  the  style  is  still  more  abnormal,  but  it  would  take 
more  trouble  and  more  illustration  to  describe  it  than  its  importance 
deserves ;  for,  exce])t  the  cathedral  at  KarlsVnirg,  it  does  not  possess 
any  building  of  great  architectural  magnificence.  Its  general  charac- 
teristic is  that  it  is  more  Italian  than  German,  though  not  the  less 
interesting  for  that  very  reason. 

Tlie  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Germany  began  practically 
with  Charlemagne  and  ended  with  Charles  V.     There  may  be  some 


'  See  two  papers  on  tliis  subji'ct  in  I  Erli.-iltunc;  der  Baudenkmale,"  vol.  ii. 
"  Jahrbuch  der  Central  Commission  zur  |  p.  6.j,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  14!) 
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buiklings  erected  before  the  date  of  the  first-named  king,  but,  if  so, 
they  are  small  and  unimportant,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  probable  tliat  the 
edifices  left  by  the  llomans  sufficed  for  the  early  wants  of  the  people. 
Some  of  these,  like  the  church  at  Treves,  were  built  for  Christian  pur- 
poses; while  others  may  have  been  in  wood  and  have  perished.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  can  trace 
the  history  of  the  style  with  tolerable  distinctness.  A  considerable 
impulse  was  given  to  it  under  the  Othos  ('J3(')-1  OO'i),  and  under  the 
Hohen.staufens  (1138-1268)  the  old  round-arched  style  reached  its 
culminating  point  of  perfection.  If  any  style  deserves  the  name  of 
Gernum  it  is  this,  as  it  was  elaborated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  with 
very  little  assistance  from  any  other  nation  beyond  the  hints  obtained 
from  the  close  connection  that  then  existed  between  the  Germans  and 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Po. 

With  the  house  of  IIa])sburgh  (1273)  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  the  country.  What  Germany  did  in  the  18th  century  was  only  a 
repetition  of  what  she  liad  done  in  the  13th.  At  the  latter  epoch  she 
abandoned  her  native  literature,  almost  her  mother  tongue  —  to  speak 
French, and  to  copy  Frencli  fashions,_as  at  the  earlier  epoch  she  for- 
sook her  own  noble  style  of  art  to  adopt  the  French  pointed  Gothic. 
Had  she  thoroughly  understood  and  apjireciated  the  Frencli  style,  it 
might  have  been  as  well ;  but  it  was  foreign  to  her  tastes,  she  had 
never  worked  it  out  from  the  beginning,  and  it  soon  in  consequence 
became  exaggerated,  and  finally  degenerated  into  a  display  ot  tricks 
and  tours  deforce. 

By  a  strange  perversion  of  historical  evidence,  the  Germans  have 
attempted  of  late  years  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  credit  of  the 
invention  of  the  pointed  style,  calling  it  in  consequence  German  archi- 
tecture. The  fact  being  that  the  pointed  style  was  not  only  invented 
but  perfected  in  France  long  before  tlie  Germans  thouglit  of  introducing 
it ;  and  when  tliey  adojjted  it,  they  did  so  without  understanding  it, 
and  fell  far  short  of  the  perfection  to  which  it  was  carried  by  the 
French  in  all  the  edifices  which  they  erected  in  the  age  of  its  greatest 
development  in  their  own  country. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Germans  may  fairly  claim  the  invention 
of  the  particular  style  which  prevailed  throughout  Lombardy  and 
Germany  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  This  style,  it  is  true,  never 
was  fully  develo])ed,  and  never  reached  tliat  perfection  of  finish  and 
completeness  which  the  pointed  style  attained.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  contained  as  noble  elements  as  the  other,  and  was  capable  of  as  suc- 
cessful cultivation,  and,  had  its  simpler  forms  and  grander  dimensions 
been  elaborated  with  the  same  care  and  taste,  Europe  might  liave 
possessed  a  higher  style  of  Medieval  architecture  than  she  has  yet 
seen.  The  task,  however,  was  ab.andoned  before  it  was  half  completed, 
and  it  is  only  too  probable  now  that  it  can  never  be  resumed. 
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A  complete  history  of  this  style,  worthy  of  its  importance,  is  still 
n  desideratum  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  zeal  and  industry  of  German 
architects  will  ere  long  supply,  and  vindicate  their  national  art  from 
the  nesjlect  it  now  lies  under,  by  illustrating  as  it  deserves  one  of 
the  most  interestnig  chapters  in  the  history  of  architecture. i  Already 
German  writers  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  age  of  the  Hohenstaufens 
was  not  only  the  most  exclusively  national,  but  also  the  most  brilliant 
j)eriod  of  their  history.  Its  annals  have  engaged  the  pens  of  their 
best  historians,  and  its  poetry  has  been  rescued  from  obscurity  and 
commented  upon  with  characteristic  fulness.  Every  phase  of  their 
civilization  has  been  fully  illustrated,  except  one  —  that  one  being 
tlieir  architecture,  which  is,  liowever,  the  noblest  and  the  most  living 
record  of  what  they  did  or  aspired  to  do  that  could  be  left  for  their 
jiosterity  to  study.  So  distinctly  is  it  their  own,  that,  were  it  neces- 
sary to  find  for  it  a  separate  name,  the  style  of  the  Hohenstaufens 
would  be  that  which  would  most  correctly  describe  it. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  tlic  German  style  arc  the  double 
apsidal  arrangement  of  plan,  the  multi|:)lication  of  small  circular  or 
octangular  towers,  combined  with  polygonal  domes,  at  the  intcrseclions 
(^the  transepts  with  the  nave,  and  tlie  extended  use  of  galleries  under 
tlnTeayegj)!  Uie  roofs  both  of  the  apses  and  of  theitjiajghtjidcs.  The 
mn.;t  mMTnmfMita]j^^nrl£jirojthe  doorways  and  the  capitals  of  tlie  columns. 
The  hitter  surpass  in  beauty  and  in  richness  anything  of  their  kind 
executed  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  though  sometimes  rude  in 
execution,  th.ey  equal  in  design  any  capitals  ever  invented.  These 
only  required  the  experience  and  refinement  of  another  cc-ntury  of 
labor  to  qualify  them  to  compete  successfully  with  any  jiarts  of  the 
jiointed  style  of  architecture  which  tliey  borrowed  from  tiie  French, 
and  which  in  the  course  of  time  entirely  superseded  their  own  native 
f^tyle.  


'  The  work  of  F.  Ostcii  on  the  arclii- 
toclurc  of  J,oiubardy.  and  that  of  Geier 
and  (Jiirtz  on  the  style  in  the  Khinc 
coiMitry,  combined  with  the  works  of 
Boissei-ee,  have  ah'eady  furnished  con- 


siderable materials  for  such  a  liistory. 
Both  these  first-named  works  were  left 
incomplete,  the  former  fi-om  tlic  death 
of  the  author,  the  latter  owing  to  the 
late  troubles  of  the  country. 
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St.  Gall. 

AS  just  niciitioned,  tlu-  history  of  Gothic  arcliiteetnre  in  (4ermany 
comnu'iKcs  iii-actic;il]y  witii  Ch.irlemagtic  ;  ami,  Viy  a  fortunati.'  acci- 
dent, we  arc?  able  to  begin  our  account  of  it  by  quotiug;  from  a  conteiu- 
jiorary  illustration  of  tlu!  greatest  interest  arul  inijiortanee.  In  the  li- 
brary of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gail,  in  Switzerland,  a  manuscript  jilan  of 
a  great  nionastic  establishment  was  fouurl  bvMabillon  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, anil  iniblislicd  bv  him  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "■  Annals  df  iIk^ 
Benedictine  Order."  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  known  ;  but,  from 
some  dedicatory  verses  on  the  back,  it  appears  certain  that  it  was  sent 
to  Gospertus,  who  was  abbot  of  tlie  monastery,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  9tli  century,  and  wlio,  in  fact,  rebuilt  the  church  and  part  of  the 
monastic  buildings  lietween  the  years  820  and  830.  Mabillon  con- 
jectures that  the  jilan  was  jircparecl  by  Eigenhard,  the  friend  of 
Charlemagne,  and  wiio  was  also  the  director  of  liis  buildings.  It  is 
by  no  means  imjirobable  tliat  tliis  may  have  been  the  case,  though  it 
does  not  seem  jiossible  to  prove  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  decide  how  far  this  plan  was 
followed  in  the  erection  of  either  the  church  or  monastery  of  St.  Gall 
at  this  remote  period,  for  c\-erything  there  lias  been  altered  at  subse- 
quent times;  nor  is  it  very  imjiortant  to  inquire.  The  jilan  does  not 
])retend  to  represent  any  particular  establishment,  but  is  a  "jirojet" 
of  what  was  then  considered  a  perfect  monastery.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  the  plans  of  fortified  towns  which  are  engraved  in  our 
books  of  fortification  representing  the  systems  of  Vauban,  Coehorn, 
Montalembert,  etc.,  and  wliich,  though  applicable  mutatis  mutandis 
to  every  place,  have  never  literally  been  carried  out  in  any  one.  It 
is,  in  fact,  an  illustration  of  the  Benedictine  system,  as  ap])licable 
to  Germany  in  the  nintli  century,  in  its  comjileted  and  most  ]ierfect 
form,  and  on  this  account  is  far  more  interesting  to  us  than  if  it  had 
been  merely  a  plan  of  any  jjarticular  monastery. 
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The  plan  itself  is  on  two  sheets  of  ])arcliincnt,  rmd  is  so  large  (3^  by 
4-|-  ft.)  that  only  a  small  ])ortion  of  it  can  be  reproduced  here,  and  that 
on  a  reduced  scale. 

The  whole  group  of  buildings  was  apparently  meant  to  occupy  a 
space  of  about  450  ft.  by  300.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  (a  a) 
■was  situated  the  abbot's  lodging  (u),  with  a  covered  way  into  the 
cliurch,  and  an  arcade  on  either  face':  his  kitchen  and  oftices  being 
detached  and  situated  to  the  eastward.  To  the  westward  of  this  was 
the  ]nil)lic  school  (c),  and  still  farther  in  the  same  direction  the 
hospitium  or  guest-house  (d  d),  with  aceoniinodation  attached  to  it 
for  the  liorses  and  servants  of  strangers. 

Beyond  tlie  abbot's  house  to  the  eastward  was  tlie  dispensary  (k), 
and  licyond  that  again  the  residence  of  the  doctor  (f),  witii  Ins 
garden  for  medical  herbs  and  simiilcs  at  tlie  extreme  corner  of  the 
monastery. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  great  cliurch  was  situated  another  small 
double-apse  church  (g  c),  dividc<l  into  two  by  a  wall  across  the  centi'e. 

On  either  side  of  this  chiircli  was  a  cloister,  surrouinlcd  liy  apart- 
ments :  that  on  the  north  was  the  infirmary,  next  to  the  doctor's 
residence,  and  to  it  the  western  portion  of  the  chapel  was  attached. 
The  other  was  the  school  and  residence  of  the  novices.  Beyond  these 
was  the  orchard  (ii),  which  was  also  the  cemetery  of  the  moiiUs  ;  and 
still  farther  to  the  southward  were  situated  the  kitchen-garden,  the 
poultry-yard,  the  granaries,  mills,  bakehouses,  and  other  othces.  These 
last  are  not  shown  in  the  woodcut  for  want  of  space. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  was  situated  the  great  cluister  (i), 
and  further  to  the  south  of  this  was  the  refectory  (j),  with  a  detached 
kitchen  (k),  which  also  opened  into  the  great  wine-cellar  (r.)  ;  and 
opposite  to  this  was  the  ilorinilory  (m),  with  its  various  dependent 
buildings. 

To  the  westward  was  another  liosiiitiuni  (n),  a]j]iarently  for  an 
inferior  class  of  guests  ;  and  to  tlic  southward  and  westward  (o  o)  were 
placed  the  stables  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  the  animals  required 
for  so  large  an  establishment,  the  whole  arranged  with  as  much  skill 
and  care  as  can  be  foiuul  in  the  best  modern  farms. 

The  principal  ]ioiiit  of  interest  is  the  clinreh,  which  was  designed 
to  lie  "200  ft.  long  from  cast  to  west  and  20  ft.  in  width,  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns  ;  the  side  aisle  being  40,  the  outer 
each  20  ft.  in  width.  It  has  two  a]ises  ;  the  principal  one  towards  the 
east  has  a  vaulted  crypt,  in  Avhich  is  a  confessio,  meant  to  contain  the 
relics  of  the  patron  saint,  St.  Gall.  In  front  of  this  is  a  choir,  arranged 
very  much  on  the  model  of  that  of  S.  Clemente  at  Rome,  before 
described.'     The  western  apse,  on  the  same  level  as  the  floor  of  the 


'  See  vol.  i.  i).  4U8. 
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cliiircli,  -svns  to  bo  dcilicated  to  St.  Paul,  anrl  tlie  eastern  one  to  St.  Peter. 
Between  tlie  two  choirs  is  the  front  (i')  and  the  altar  of  St.  John  tlie 
]5aiitist,  and  on  each  side  are  a  range  of  altars  dedicated  to  various 
saints.  Behind  both  apses  are  open  spaces  or  paradises  (rk)  (parvis), 
that  to  the  west  is  surrounded  by  an  open  semi-circular  jjorch,  by  which 
tlie  public  were  to  gain  access  to  the  church;  and  on  either  side  of  this, 
but  detached,  are  two  circular  towers,  each  with  an  altar  on  its  summit, 
one  dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael,  the  other  to  Gabriel :  these  were 
to  be  reached  by  circular  stairs  or  inclined  planes.  iSTo  mention  is  made 
of  bells,  and  the  text  would  seem  to  intimate  rather  that  the  towers 
were  designed  for  watch-towers  or  observatories.  The  similarity  of 
their  ])ositi<in  and  form  to  that  of  tlie  Irish  round  towers  is  most  remark- 
able ;  but  wliether  tiiis  was  in  compliment  to  the  Irish  saint  to  whom 
the  jiionastery  owed  its  origin,  or  whether  we  must  look  to  Ravenna  for 
the  type,  are  questions  not  easily  determined  at  the  present  date,  for 
we  know  far  too  little  as  yet  of  the  arclueology  of  the  age  to  speak  with 
certainty  on  any  such  questions.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  these  and  of  the  Irish  towei's  were  the  same; 
but  wliether  it  was  a  form  exclusively  belonging  to  a  Celtic  or  Irish 
race,  or  common  to  all  churches  of  that  age,  is  what  we  cannot  now 
decide  from  the  im])erfect  data  at  our  command. 

On  either  side  of  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  an  apartment,  where 
the  transept  is  usually  found  ;  tiiat  on  tlie  soutli  is  the  vestry  (s)  ;  on 
the  north  is  the  library  (r),  and  attached  to  tlie  church  on  the  same 
side  is  the  schoolmaster's  house  (u),  and  beyond  that  the  jiorter's  (v). 

jVll  the  li\  ing-:i]iartiiients  have  stoves  in  the  angles,  but  the  dormi- 
tory has  a  most  scientific  arrangement  for  heating;  tiie  furnace  is  at 
(x),  and  the  smoke  is  conveyed  away  by  a  detaelied  shaft  at  (y)  ; 
between  which  there  must  have  been  some  arrangement  of  flues  beneath 
the  floor  for  heating  the  sleeping-a]iartmcnt  of  the  monks. 

Were  it  not  that  the  evidence  is  so  incontrovertible,  we  should  feel 
little  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  monasteries  of  this  dark  age  showed 
such  refinement  and  such  coin])letcness  as  is  hei-e  evidenced  ;  for  at 
no  period  of  their  history  can  anything  more  perfect  be  found.  In  the 
church  especially,  the  two  apses,  the  numljcr  of  altars,  the  crypt  and 
its  accomiianiments,  the  sacristy,  the  library,  etc.,  many  of  which 
things  h.'ive  generally  been  considered  as  the  invention  of  subsequent 
ages,  are  mai-ked  out  distinctly  and  clearly,  as  well-understood  and 
usual  arrangements  of  ecclesiastical  edifices.  This  jilan,  in  fact,  refutes 
at  once  all  the  arguments  regarding  the  dates  of  churches  which  have 
been  founded  on  tliesupjiosed  era  of  the  introduction  of  these  accessories. 

By  another  fortunate  coincidence  there  is  a  church  still  standing  on 
the  island  of  Peichenau,  in  the  lake  of  Constance,  within  thirty  miles 
of  St.  Gall,  which  certaiiilj-  belongs  to  this  date,  and  is  unaltered  ia 
nearly  all  its  principal  features.     It  was  finished,  or  at  least  dedicated, 
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in  the  3'oar  816,  and  thorefoi-e  this  event  took  place  just  before  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Gall  conunenced.' 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  452)  the  dimensions  of 
the  two  churches  are  nearly  the  same ;  on  the  St.  Gall  plan  they  are 
written  '200  ft.  by  80.  This  cliurch  is  230  by  83 
English  feet,  but  the  eastern  ^  apse  lias  been  re- 
built on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  if  we  restore 
its  original  circular  form,  we  bring  its  dimensions 
so  nearly  to  those  of  the  St.  Gall  [ilan,  that,  if  its 
author  used  what  we  now  know  as  French  feet, 
the  dimensions  of  the  two  maybe  considered  as 
identical.  The  pier-arches  of  the  nave  are  ]ilain, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  nave  of  ^lortier  en  Der  (Woodcut  Ko.  370). 
One  of  the  most  I'cmarkable  peculiarities  of  the 
lieichenau  church  is  the  door  behind  the  altar 
in  the  western  apse,  and  the  great  window  looking 
into  it,  witli  double  stairs  which  lead  up  to  it,  as 
though  the  IjishoiTs  throne  was  placed  there  above 
tiie  heads  of  all.  Thetwo  principal  entrances  were, 
as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  453,  on  each  side  of  the 
western  a])se,  and  the  whole  of  the  elevation  — 
in  so  far  as  it  is  preserved  —  retains  the  original 

design  of  the  9th  century.  Al-  . 

though  retaining  the  wooden 
roof,  and  never  apparently 
intended  to  be  vaulted,  this 
church  is  essentiallv  (iothic 
in  all  its  details.  There  is 
not  a  classical  feature  about 
it,  and  we  are  rather  startled 
to  find  the  Barbarian  st)de  so 
complete  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  so  far  i-emoved  from  any- 
thing that  conld  with  pro- 
priety be  called  Romanesque.^ 

There  are  other  clnxrches  v,i.   nevatin.)  ofWest  Emi  ot  church  at 

•      .1  .  •11,         1  1  Eeichenau.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 

in  this  neighliornood  scarcely 

less  ancient  in  date  than  this  one  at  Reichenan,  and  almost  as  interesting 


452.    Plan  of  Lhurch  at 

Ki'irln'iiaii. 

Scale  luu  It.  to  1  iu. 


'  All  the  particulars  resarilhij);  tliis 
cliurch  are  taken  from  Iluhsch,  "  Alt- 
christliche  Hauwerke,"  pp.  109,  xlix. 

-  That  shown  hi  the  woodcut  is  a 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Huhsch. 

■^  If  tliere  are  any  remains  of  the 
monastic  buildiiiss  at  Keicheuau  it  is 


extremely  desirable  that  they  should  he 
examiiieil.  in  order  to  see  how  far  they 
accord  with  the  St.  Gall  plan.  Wliat  if 
it  shoiiUl  turn  out  to  he  a  perfected  plan 
of  Pieiehenau  sent  after  its  ooiiipletioii 
by  the  Abbot  Ileitoii  to  his  friend  Gos- 
pertus  ? 
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in  their  arrangement.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Romain- 
Motier,  the  body  of  which  certainly  remains  as  it  was  when  consecrated 

in  tlie  year  753-  Tlie  narthex,  which  is 
in  two  stories,  inay  be  a  century  o-r  two 
Inter,  and  tlie  porch  and  east  end  are  of  the 
pointed  style  of  the  Tith  or  loth  century. 
The  \-aidting  of  the  nave  also  can  hardlyjjg 
coeval  with  the  original  building. 

From  other  examples  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, we  may  safely  infer  that  it  originally 
terminated  eastward  in  one  or  three  apses. 
Supposing  these  to  be  restored,  we  have  a 
church  of  about  150  ft.  in  length  by  55  in 
width  across  the  nave,  with  transepts,  a 
tower  at  tlie  intersection,  and  nearly  all  the 
'^  arrangements  found  at  a  much  later  age, 
4&1.    Plan  of  the  (lamii  Mt  iM-     and  with  Scarcely  any  more  reminiscence  of 

main-Motier.  (From  Hlavign-        ,       ,,  "    .    i     ,i  •      „!,„„..,  „I,1„  .,(■ 

ac)   Scale  100ft.  to  1  iu.  tlie  llomanesque  style  than  is  observable  at 

Ivcichenau. 

The  external  mode  of  decoration  is  very  much  tliat  of  the  two 
cJiurches  of  San  Apollinare  at  Ravenna,  but  is  carried  onesteji  further, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  ujjper  story  of  the  nave  each  compartment  is 
divided  into  two  arches,  with  no  central  support ;  in  the  tower  there 


455.    View  of  the  Church  of  Kom.iin-.Motier.    ^From  Blavigiiac.) 


'  "  Histoire  tie  IWi-oliiierture  Sacree  du  4"  uu  10""  biecle  dans  les  i^vedies  de 
Geneve,  Lausanne,  et  Sioii,"  1S53. 
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are  three  sudi  little  arches  in  each  bay,  and  in  the  nnrthex  five.  This 
design  afterwards  became  in  Germany  and  Italy  tlie  favorite  string- 
course moulding:. 

The  chur;di  of  Granson,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel, 
thouTh  much  smaller,  is  scarcely  less  'nteresting.  It  belongs  to  the 
Carlovingian  era,  and  like  many 
churches  of  that  age,  has  bor- 
rowed its  ])illars  and  many  of 
its  ornaments  from  earlier  mon- 
uments. Its  most  remai'kable 
peculiarity  is  the  vault  of  the 
nave,  which  shows  how  timidly 
at  that  early  period  the  archi- 
tects undertook  to  vault  even 
the  narrowest  spans,  the  whole 
nave  with  its  side-aisles  being 
only   30    ft.    wide.      It    is    the 


456.    Sectio]! 
(Frui 


•  t  (  liiiii  li  at  Granson. 
1  IJI.ivij^iuic.) 


0'- 


'=l5>  ct^v 


earliest  specimen  we  possess  of 
a  mode  ot  vaultmir  which  subsequently  became  very  common  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  which,  as  has  been  i)ointed  out  above,  led  to  most 
of  the  forms  of  vaulting  afterwards  introduced. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Neufchatel,  part  of  which  is  as  old 
as  from  9"27  to  954,  presents  also  forms  of  beauty  and  interest.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Sion,  which  is  of 
the  same  age,  and  of  parts  also  of  the  catliedral  of  Geneva. 

The  church  at  Payerne  is  very  similar  in  size  ami  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments to  that  of  liomain-]M<itier  ;  but  being  two  centuries  more  modern, 
the  transition  is  com]ilete,  and  it  shows  all  the  ]iecu!iarities  of  around- 
arched  Gothic  style  as  com])Ietely  as  San  Micjiele  at  Pavia,  or  any 
other  church  of  the  same  age. 

If  there  are  any  examples  of  basilican  churches  in  Germany  as  old 
as  these  Swiss  exam]iles,  they  have  not  yet  been  described,  nor  their 
age  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  oldest  known  example,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  is  the  old  Dom  at  Ratisbon,'  originally  apparently  about  40  ft. 
by  20  over  all.  It  was  surrounded  internally  by  eleven  niches,  and 
vaulted.  It  also  possessed  the  peculiarly  German  arrangement  of  having 
no  entrance  at  the  west  end,  but  with  a  deep  gallery  occupying  about 
one-fourth  of  the  church.  The  lateral  entrance  is  unfortunately  gone, 
so  that  there  is  very  little  ornamental  architecture  about  the  ]ilace  by 
Avhich  its  age  could  be  determined  ;  and  as  no  record  remains  of  its 
foundation,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  may  belong  to  some  time 
slightly  subsequent  to  the  Carlovingian  era.^ 


1  Kallenbacli,  "  Deutsch  Baukunst,"    the  Adriatic    Gulf,   Poppo,   the    arch- 
pi.  1.  bishop,   betweon   the   years   1019-1042, 
'  At  Aquileja,  at  the  upper  end  of   erected  a  building  almost  identical  with 
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Boisseree  places  in  this  age  the  original  cathedrals  of  Fiilda  and 
Cologne,  both  which  he  assumes  to  have  been  double-apse  basilicas, 
)nit  apjiarently  without  any  sufficient  data.  Thei-e 
is  no  doubt  that  the  cathedral  at  the  latter  j)lace, 
burnt  in  1248,  was  a  double-apse  church;  but  if  it 
was  anvthina;  like  his  restoration  it  could  not  ha\  c 
i>  KXt^  I-' ')>='  lieen  erected  earlier  than  the  lltli  or  12th  century, 
and  must  have  replaced  an  older  building,  which,  for 
aiiylliing  we  know,  may  liave  been  circular  as  ])rob- 
ably  as  rectangular ;  aTul  such  would  likewise  ap]iear 
to  have  been  the  case  at  I*"ulda,  though  there  is  as 
little  to  reason  upon  there  as  at  Cologne. 

Leaving  these  somewhat  apocryphal  examples,  we 

must  come  down  to  the  end  of  the  ICth  or  beginning 

Churcii  at  (;ernr..,ie.     gf  tlie  11th  centurv  for  examples  of  tiie  class  we  are 

(From  PuttricU.)  _  •  ' 

now  speaking  of.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  jierfect 
and  interesting  is  the  church  at  Gernrode  in  tlie  Ilartz,  founded  a.  d. 
960,  when  ju-obably  tlie  eastern  part  (not  the  extended  choir)  was  com- 
menced, and  the  whole  building  may  lie  assumed  to  have  been  erected 
within  a  century  after  that  date.     From  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  457) 

it  will  be  seen  liow  singu- 
larly like  it  is  to  the  St. 
Gall  exam])le,  except  that 
it  ajipears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally about  50  ft.,  or  one- 
fourtli  less  in  lengtli.  Tlie 
western  circular  toweis,  in- 
stead of  being  detached,  are 
here  joined  to  the  building, 
Piers  too  are  introduced 
internallv,  alternating  ^^  itlr 
]iillars  ;  and  altogether  the 
church  shows  just  such  an 
ad\ance  on  the  St.  Gall  plan 
as  we  might  expect  a  cen- 
tury or  so  to  produce.  It 
exemplifies  most  satisfac- 
torily the  original  form  of 
these  cliurches. 
It  possesses  what  is  rare  in  this  country  —  a  bold  triforium  gallery. 
and  externally  that  strange  frontispiece,  forniiTig  the  connecting  gallery, 

this  in  every  respect  between  the   old  bring  down  the  date  of  that  at  Ratisbon 
basilica  and  the  baptistery,  so  as  to  make  to  the  Ifltli  century. 
a  doiible-apse  chuich  out   of   the  old         '  "  liaukimst  desMittelaltersmSach- 
Ronianesque  arraniiement.     The  simil-  sen." 
arity  of  the  two  buildings  may  probably 


458. 


View  of  West  End  of  Churcli  at  Gernrode. 
(From  Puttricli.) 
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of  the  two  towers,  wliicli  is  so  distiui:!;uisliincj  a  oliaractcristic  of  German 
churches.  A  still  boliler  example  of  this  gallery  remains  in  the  fa9aile 
of  the  once  famous  abbey  of  Corvey,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  West- 
]^halia  ( Woodcut  No. 
459),  where  we  find 
the  feature  devel- 
oped to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, so  that  it  must 
originally  have  en- 
tirely hidden  the 
ch  ureli  ]  ilaced  behind 
it,  MS  it  did  after- 
wards at  Strasburg 
and  in  many  other 
examples. 

At  Gernrode,  as 
at  lieiciienau,  tlie 
roof  M'MS  originally 
intended  to  have 
been  of  wood,  the 
crvi'ts  un<k'r  the  two 
apses     Ih'Im''     alone 


vaulteii.     Indeed,  at 

that  age  the  German  45ft.    view  of  West  End  of  Abbey  ot  iJorvey. 

architects  hardly  felt 

themselves  skilled  enough  to  undertake  a  stone  roof  of  any  great 
extent.  The  old  Pom  at  Itatisbon  is  only  lo  ft.  in  width,  ami  that 
they  could  accomplish,  liut  not  a|iparently  one  like  Gernrode,  where 
the  S]ian  was  twice  that  in  extent. 

If  the  church  .at  Gernrode  is  a  satisfactory  specimen  of  a  complete 
German  design  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  the  cathedral  at  'rre\i's  is 
both  more  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  from  a  very  different 
cause.  It  is  one  of  those  aggreg.ated  buildings  of  all  ages  and  styles 
which  let  us  into  the  secrets  of  the  art,  and  contain  a  Avliole  history 
within  themsehes;  and  as  the  dates  of  the  successive  liuilding  eras 
can  be  ascertained  with  very  tolerable  accuracy,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
describe  it  next  in  the  series,  to  explain  liow  and  wiien  the  various 
changes  took  jilace. 

As  is  well  known,  the  original  cathedral  at  Treves  was  built  by  tlie 
pious  Helena,  motlier  of  Constantine,  and  seems,  like  the  contem- 
porary church  at  Jerusalem,  to  have  consisted  of  two  distinct  edifices, 
one  rectangular,  the  other  circul.ar.  The  origimil  circular  building 
.  was  pulled  down  in^the  LSth  century,  to  make  way  for  the  present 
church  of  St.  Mary,  erected  on  its  site,  and  most  probably  of  the  same 
dimensions.     Of  the  other,  or  square  building,  enough  still  remains 
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461.    Plan  of  Mediaeval  Church  at  Treves.     (From  Sdimidt,  "  Baudenkmale  von  Triers.") 

Scale  1011  ft.  to  1  in. 


'  It  is  by  no  means  olear  that  thore  I  stead  of  the  two  now  built  into  the  piers 
were  not  three  or  five  pillars  oriiinally  |  of  the  Gothic  church, 
separating  the  nave  from  the  aisles  in-  \ 
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encased  in  tlie  walls  of  tlie  present  basilica  to  enable  us  to  determine  its 
size  and  plan  with  very  tolerable  accuracy.  The  plan  of  it  in  the  woodcut 


4(ii;.     Western  Apse  o£  Church  at  Tri-ves.    (From  Schmidt.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 

(No.  460)  is  taken  from  Schmidt's  most  valuable  work  on  the  Antiquities 
of  Treves.  The  atrium  has  been  added  by  myself,  because  it  was  an 
almost  universal  feature  in 
churches  of  the  date  in  which 
this  was  erected,  and  because 
there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  present  church 
occu]iied  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  exact  site  of  tlic  older  one, 
and  is  of  the  same  dimensions. 
The  circular  church  is  re- 
stored from  the  Roman  exam- 
ples of  the  same  age(  woodcuts 
226,  and  294  to  307).  P'rom 
their  relative  positions  it  will 
be  seen  how  indispensable  the 
atrium  must  liave  been. 

This  Romanesque  church 
seems  to  have  remained 
pretty  much  in  its  original 
state  till  the  beginning  of 
the   11th  century,  when  the  Archbishop  Poppo  found   it  so  ruinous 


\V 


ftC. 


tv^V 


Eastern  Apse  of  Church  at  Treves. 
Schmidt.)     Scale  50  ft.  to  1  iu. 
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from  age,  that  it  required  to  be  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  He  first 
encased  the  pillars  of  the  Romans  in  niasoui-y,  making  thein  into 
piers.  He  then  took  in  and  roofed  over  the  atrium,  and  added  an 
apse  at  the  western  eud,  thus  converting  it  into  a  German  church 
of  the  ap])roved  model,  so  that  from  this  time  forward  the  buildings 
took  the  form  shown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  401.  No  very  important 
works  seem  to  have  l)een  undertaken  from  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  till  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  when  Hislioj)  Hillin  is  said 
to  have  undertaken  the  repair  or  rebuilding  of  the  eastern  apse:  he 
did  not  proceed  beyond  the  foundation ;  but  the  work  was  taken  up 
and  completed  by  Bishop  John,  who  lield  the  see  from  1190  to  1212. 
Tliese  two  apses,  therefore,  one  an  example  of  tlie  beginning  of  tlie 
German  round-arclied  style,  the  other  representing  the  same  near 
its  close,  show  clearly  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the 
interval. 

The  first  of  these  ajises  ("Woodcut  No.  42G)  is  perhaps  somewliat 
ruder  than  we  might  reasonably  expect,  though  this  may  in  part  be 
accounted  for  by  its  remote  j)rovincial  situation.     The  round  towers 

too  are  suboi-diiiate  to  the  square 


ones,  in  a  manner  more  congenial 
to  French  than  to  German  taste. 
Hut  the  i)riiicipal  defect  is  in  the 
apsidal  gallery,  wliich  is  rude  and 
tasteless  as  comjiared    with   other 


404.    luteriinl  Mew  of  the  Churcll  at  HUdes- 
lieim.    ^Froiu  Jloller.) 


465.    Plan  of  lluirchat  Hiliiesheim.  rFrom 
JIollcT.  continued  liy  (ilmlbacli.) 
Scale  100  It.  to  1  in. 
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specimens,  which  we  are  apparently  justified  in  considering  as  con- 
temporary. Before  the  later  or  eastern  apse  was  erected  the  gallery 
had  almost  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  minute  littleness,  and 
the  polygonal  form  and  ])rojecting  buttresses  of  pointed  arcliitecture 
were  beginning  to  supersede  the  simpler  outlines  of  the  parent  style, 
of  which  these  two  specimens  form  as  it  were  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega.  Between  them  the  examples  and  varieties  are  so  numerous, 
that  there  really  is  an  emhurras  de  richesse  in  selecting  those  most 
appropriate  for  illustration. 

The  cliurch  at  Hildesheim,  erected  by  Bishop  Bernward  in  the 
first  years  of  the  11th  century,  is  among  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  of  those  remaining  in  sufficient  purity  to  enable  us  to 
judge  correctly  of  their  original  appearance.  The  plan  (Woodcut 
No.  465)  is  simple, — first  a  western  transept  or  facade,  a  nave  little 
longer  than  it  is  broad,  terminated  by  another  transept  similar  to 
the  first,  flanked  like  it  by  two  octagonal  towers;  beyond  this  a  short 
choir  and  simple  apse,  with  a  low  aisle  surrounding  it,  but  not 
communicating  directly  with  the  church.  The  entrances  are,  as 
usual,  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  none  at  the  west  encl.  Though 
the  proportions  appear  short  with  reference  to  the  breadth,  consider- 
able additional  effect  is  given  by  the  screens  that  shut  off  both  arms 
of  the  eastern  transept  so  as  not  to  allow  the  perspective  effect  to  be 
broken.  Hence  the  continuous  view  of  the  central  aisle,  being  six 
times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  gives  the  appearance  of  far  greater  length 
to  the  church  than  could  be  supposed  possible  from  its  lineal  dimen- 
sions. But  the  gi-eat  beauty  here  is  the  elegance  both  in  proportion 
and  details  of  the  pier-arehe.s,  which  separate  the  nave  from  the  .aisles  ; 
the  proportion  of  the  pillars  is  excellent,  their  capitals  rich  and 
beautiful,  and  every  third  pillar  being  replaced  by  a  pier  gives  a 
variety  and  apparent  stability  which  is  extremely  pleasing. 

The  church  at  Limburg  on  the  Haart,  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  a.d.  1035,  is  a  similar  though  rather  a  larger  church  than 
that  at  Hildesheim,  and  possesses  a  peculiarity  somewhat  new  in 
Germany,  of  a  handsome  western  porch  and  entrance,  with  a  choir 
with  a  square  termination,  instead  of  with  an  apse  as  was  usual. 

The  three  great  typical  buildings  of  this  epoch  are  the  Rhenish 
cathedrals  of  Mayence.  Worms,  .and  Spires.  The  first  was  commenced 
in  the  10th  century,  and  still  possesses  parts  belonging  to  that  age. 
The  preseijt  edifice  at  Worms  jbelongs  principally  to  the  church 
dedicated  there  in  1110._  The  age  of  the  third  and  most  important  of 
these  three  cathedrals  is  stiU  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  one,  I  fear, 
that  will  not  be  settled  without  difliculty;  for  the  church  lias  been  so 
frequently  damaged  by  fire  and  war,  and  lately  by  ill-judged  restora- 
tions, that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascert.ain  what  portions  of  it  are  old  and 
what  new.     Still  I  cannot  help  feeling  convinced  that  the  plan,  and 
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probably  a  great  part  at  least  of  the  present  structure,  may  belong  to 
the  original  buililing  of  Conrail,  commenced  in  1030,  and  which  was 
dedicated  by  his  grandson,  Henry  IV.,  thirty-one  years  afterwards,  lobi 

Except  the  eastern  apse,  which  is  as  usual  flanked  by  two  round 
towers,  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  Mayence  has  been  so  completely 
rebuilt  that  little  can  now  be  said  about  it.  The  plan  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  except  that  it  is  evident,  from  its  solidity  and 
arrangement,  that  it  was  intended  from  the  commencement  to  be  a 
vaulted  building ;  while  of  its  details  only  one  doorway  remains 
which  can  with  certainty  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  original  foundation.!  It  is  remarkable  prin- 
cipally for  the  classicality  of  its  details,  which 
almost  deserve  the  title  of  Romanesque  ;  and  if 
its  age  is  correctly  ascertained  (the  end  of  the 
10th  century),  it  would  go  far  to  confirm  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  tlie  portal  at 
Lorsch,  namely,  the  late  Carlo- 
vingian  period.^ 

At    Worms,    the   only  part 

now    remaining  of    the    edifice 

dedicated  in  1110  is  the  eastern 

end.     The  western  apse  cannot 

)G   older    than    the  year  1200, 

\      the   intermediate   parts  having 

'~~i  been    erected     between     those 

dates.      The    original    plan    is 

probably      nearly      unchanged, 

and  is  a  fine    specimen   of  its 

class.     The    eastern    apse    is    a 

curious     compromise     between 

the  two  modes  of  finishing  that 

in 

square    externally,    and 


use     at     that    period,    467.    one  Bay  ot  Ca- 
thedral at  Worms. 


4«6.   riaii  -I  I  ;,ti,,.,irni  of  were 

Worms.  (r'iuuiv.»_ur  ami  ,     • 
Gorz.)     Scale  lUO  ft.  to   being 

circular  in  the  interior.     Inter- 


(From   Geier    ami 
Gorz.) 


nally  the  vaulting  throughout  is  simple  and  judicious,  without  any 
straining  after  effects  like  those  which  puzzled  the  Xorman  architects 
in  the  same  age  (see  ante,  ]i.  516),  and  the  alternate  clustered  piers 
and  large  size  of  the  windows  give  to  the  whole  a  variety  and 
lightness  not  usual  in  churches  of  that  date.  Nothing  can  well  be 
simpler  or  nobler  than  the   design    externally.     The  four   circular 


'  Moller,  "Deutsch  Baukunst,"  vol. 
i.  plate  vi. 

'^  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  dimensions  of  Mayence  Cathedral 
with  sufficient  correctness  to  quote  them. 


I  possess  four  jilans,  all  with  great  pre- 
tensions to  accuracy,  and  witli  scales 
attached,  but  they  differ  so  widely  that 
I  do  not  know  which  to  follow. 
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towers  and  the  two  domes  break  the  sky-line  pleasingly,  and  the 
ornamentation  throughout  is  good  and  appropriate.  Among  the  best 
of  its  details  are  the  pilaster-like  buttresses  which  ornament  its  flanks; 
one  of  these  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  (Woodcut  No.  4(37).     They 


display  the  true  feeling  of  Gothic  art:  one  moulding  on  each  side 
ruiming  round  the  windows,  while  the  central  group  forms  a  julaster 
running  up  to  the  cornice. 

If   tlie   design    has  a  defect,   it   is   the    want   of   dignity  in   the 
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lateral  entrances,  and  frona  these,  moreover,  being  placed  unsyi:> 
metrically  on  the  flanks.  The  fact  of  these  being  lateral  arose 
from  the  double-apse  arrangement ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why 
tliey  should  not  have  been  central,  and  been  covered  by  a  porch 
to  give  them  dignity.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  this  position  of 
the  entrances  is  typical  of  German  church  architecture,  and  is  found 
in  all  ages. 

Although  the  cathedral  of  Spires  cannot  l)oast  of  the  elegance  and 
finish  of  that  of  Worms,  it  is  perhaps,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  finest 

specimen  in  Europe  of  a  bold  and 
simple  building  conceived,  if  the 
expression  may  be  used,  in  a  truly 
Doric  spirit.  Its  general  dimen- 
sions are  435  ft.  in  length  by 
125  in  width  ;  and,  taken  with  its 
adjuncts,  it  covers  about  57,000 
square  feet,  so  that  though  of 
sufficient  dimensions,  it  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  largest  cathe- 
drals of  its  class.  It  is  built 
so  solidly  that  the  supporting 
masses  occupy  nearly  a  fifth  of 
the  area,  and,  like  the  other  great 
building  of  Conrad's,  the  church 
of  Limburg,  this  possesses,  what 
is  so  rare  in  Germany,  a  narthex 
or  jioreh,  and  its  principal  en- 
trance faces  the  altar.  Its  great 
merit  is  the  daring  boldness  and 
simplicity  of  its  nave,  which  is 
45  ft.  wide  between  the  piers, 
and  105  ft.  high  to  the  centre  of 
the  vault,  dimensions  never  at- 
tained in  England,  though  they 
are  equalled  or  surpassed  in  some 
of  the  French  cathedrals.  There 
is  a  simple  grandeur  about  the 
])arts  of  this  building  which  gives 

460.    riaii  of  tho  Cathedral  at  Spires.    {From  ,  ^        ^i  t 

Geier  and  uorz.)  Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in.  a  v.alue  to  the  dimensions  un- 
known in  later  times,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  if  there  is  any  other  Medieval  church  which  impresses 
the  spectator  more  by  its  appearance  of  size  than  this. 

Externally,  too,  the  body  of  the  church  has  no  ornament  but  its 
small  window  openings,  and  the  gallery  that  runs  round  under  all  its 
roofs.     But  the  bold  square  towers  (certainly  of  the  12tli  century)  and 
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the  central  dome  group  pleasingly  together,  and,  rising  so  far  above 
the  low  roofs  of  the  h.ilf-depopuLated  town  at  its  feet,  impress  the 
spectator  witli  awe  and  admiration  at  the  boldness  of  the  design  and 
the  grandeur  with  whicli  it  has  been  carried  out.  Taken  altogether, 
this  noble  building  proves  that  the  German  architects  at  that  time 
had  actually  produced  a  great  and  original  style,  and  that  had  they 
persevered  they  must  have  succeeded  in  perfecting  it,  but  they 
abandoned  their  task  before  it  was  h.alf  completed. 

The  western  apse  of  the  cathedral  at  Mayence  is  the  most  modern 
part  of  these  three  great  catliedrals,  and  perhaps  the  only  example 
in  Germany  where  a  triapsal  arrangement  has  been  attempted  with 
polygonal  instead  of  circular  forms.  In  this  instance,  as  shown  in 
Woodcut  No.  470,  the  throe 
apses,  each  forming  three 
sides  of  an  octagon,  are  com- 
bined together  so  as  to  form 
a  singularly  sp.acious  and 
elegant  choir,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  as 
beautiful  as  anything  of 
its  kind  in  Germany.  Its 
style  is  so  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  the  eastern 
apse  of  the  cathedral  at 
Treves  (Woodcut  No.  463), 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
beginning  of  the  13th  century. 


\\ Cstei-n  Apse  of  Cathedral  at  Mayeuce. 


but  that,  like  it,  it  belongs  to  the 
At  this  time  more  variety  and  angu- 
larity were  coming  into  use,  suggested  no  doubt  by  the  greater  con- 
venience which  flat  surfaces  presented  for  inserting  larger  windows 
than  could  conveniently  be  used  with  the  older  curved  outlines ;  for 
now  that  painted  glass  had  come  into  general  use,  large  openings 
had  become  indispensable  for  its  display.  Notwithstanding  this 
advantage,  .and  the  great  beauty  of  the  other  forms  often  adopted, 
none  of  them  compensate  for  the  external  effect  of  the  circular  lines 
of  the  older  buildings. 

Pi-oceeding  northwards,  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  general  rule,  that 
tlie  churches  of  Westphalia  are  singularly  devoid  of  taste  and  good 
design.  They  are  extremely  numerous,  and  m.any  of  them  are  suffi- 
ciently large  for  architectural  effect ;  but  in  the  earlier  or  round 
Gothic  period  they  betray  a  clumsiness  which  is  the  reverse  of 
pleasing,  and  in  the  age  of  the  pointed  Gothic  the  style  is  wire-drawn 
and  attenuated  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  worse  than  the  heaviness 
of  that  which  preceded  it.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  only  too  apparent  that 
the  northern  Germans  were  not  architecturally  an  artistic  people,  for 
neither  in  Westphalia  nor  in  any  of  the  countries  between  it  and  the 
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Baltic  do  we  find  any  cliurehos  betraying  that  beauty  of  style  or 
constructive  appropriateness  which  characterizes  those  of  Cologne  or 
the  cities  to  the  soutliward  of  that  town.' 

A  good  deal  of  the  heaviness  of  the  northern  churches  internally 
may  no  doubt  be  traced  to  the  circumstance  that  the  earlier  examples 
depended  almost  wholly  on  color  for  their  ornament,  and  the  paint- 
ing having  disappeared,  the  plain  stone  or  plaster  surfaces  remain  — 
their  flatness  being  made  only  the  more  prominent  by  the  whitewash 
that  now  covers  them.     Notwithstanding  these  defects,  so  many  of 


Church  at  Miii'lrii.  Cathedral  at  raderborn.  <.'hurch  at  Soest. 

471.    From  'Olitteralterliche  Kunst  in  Westphalen,"  von  W.  Lutke. 

these  churches  remain  in  a  state  so  nearly  unaltered  at  the  present 
day,  that  much  information  might  be  gleaned  from  a  study  of  their 
peculiarities.  The  three  examples,  for  instance,  given  in  Woodcut 
No.  471,  illustrate  very  completely  the  progress  of  German  spire- 
growth.  The  first,  that  of  jNIinden,  is  a  very  early  example  of  the 
fa9ade  screen  so  popular  throughout  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  centre  example,  from  the  cathedral  at  Paderborn,  belonging  to 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  shows  one  of  the  earliest  attem])ts  at 
a  spire-like  roof  to  a  tower,  four  g.ables  being  used  instead  of  the  two 
which  were  generally  employed.  The  third  illustration,  from  Soest, 
about  A.D.  1200,  shows  the  transition  corajjlete.     The  four  gables  are 


^  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  artistic  coun-  I  the  Aryans  who  could  not  build  have,  as 
tries  remain  Catholics  to  the  present  day :  |  everywhere  else,  turned  Protestants. 
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still  there,  but  do  not  extend  to  the  angles,  nor  do  they  form  the 
principal  roof.  The  corners  are  cut  off,  so  as  to  suggest  an  octa- 
gon, and  a  second  roof  has  grown  up  to  the  form  of  a  spire,  entirely 
eclipsing  that  suggested  by  the  gables.  In  this  instance  also  the 
tower  has  become  a  specimen  of  a  complete  design,  and,  though  the 
narthex  or  porch  has  somewhat  the  ajipearance  of  being  stuck  on, 
the  upjier  part  of  the  tower  is  of  considerable  elegance. 

The  same  process  of  spire-growth  can  be  traced  to  some  extent 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  spire,  properly  so  called,  is  not  an  importation  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Height  in  the  roof  appears  always  to  have  been 
considered  a  beauty  by  German  architects,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  towers  earlier  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries. 


472.    Sta.  Maria  in  Capitolio,  Cologne.    (From  Boisser^e's  "  Nieder  Rhein.") 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

Far  more  important  than  these,  and  surpassing  them  infinitely  in 
beauty,  is  the  grouj)  of  churches  which  adorns  the  city  of  Cologne,  the 
virtual  cf^pital,  or  at  least  the  principal  city,  of  Germany  at  the  time  of 
their  erection.  The  old  cathedral  has  perished  and  made  way  for  the 
celebrated  structure  that  now  occupies  its  ]ilace.  As  just  remarked,  if 
it  was  like  the  restoration  proposed  by  Boisseree,  it  resembled  Worms, 
and  must  have  belonged  to  the  12th  century ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  are  sufficient  data  for  determining  this  question. 

Of  the  remaining  churches  three  may  be  selected  as  types  of  the 
German  round-arched  style  as  it  existed  on  the  eve  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  P^rench  pointed  style  into  Germany. 

Of  these  Sta.  Maria  in  Capitolio  (Woodcut  No.  472)  is  apparently 
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the  oldest.  It  was  originally  erected  by  Plectrudis,  wife  of  Pepin 
Heristall,  in  the  year  700,  but  of  that  ehuroh  nothing  now  remains. 
The  nave  was  rebuilt  apparently  in  the  11th  century,  and  the  choii-, 
with  its  three  noble  apses,  in  the  li2th,  and  perhaps  even  as  late  as  the 
13th  century.  In  plan  these  a]ises  are  more  spacious  than  those  of 
the  Apostles'  Church  or  of  that  of  St.  Martin  (Woodcuts  473  and  474), 
this  church  alone  having  a  broad  aisle  running  round  each,  a  feature 


•-^-JO  1* 


^  ^'e'  ff^!|'4.i:A, 


473.    Apse  of  the  Apostles'  Clmrcli  at  Cologne.    (From  Boisseree.) 


which  gives  great  breadth  and  variety  to  the  perspective,  but  the  ajise 
of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  (erected  a.d.  1035)  is  far  more  beautiful 
externally.  This  latter  building  is  pei-haps,  taken  altogether,  the 
most  pleasing  example  of  its  class,  externally  at  least.  The  whole 
design  of  the  east  end  is  quite  complete,  as  we  now  see  it,  and  is  per- 
fectly well  balanced  in  all  its  parts.  St.  Martin's,  on  the  other  hand, 
(Woodcut  No.  474)  has  more  of  theas])iring  tendencies  of  the  pointed 
style,  and,  though  very  elegant,  its  apsidal  gallery  is  too  small,  and 
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the  wliole  design  somewhat  wire-drawn,  while  there  is  a  solidity  and 
repose  about  the  design  of  the  Apostles'  Church,  and  a  perfect  liar- 
mony  among  the  parts,  which  we  miss  in  the  more  modern  examples. 
These  three  churches, 
taken  together,  suffice 
probably  to  illustrate  suf- 
ficiently the  nature  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  stylewhich 
we  are  describing.  The 
triapsal  arrangement  pos- 
sesses in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  arcliitectural  pro- 
priety of  terminating  nobly 
the  interior  to  which  it  is 
applied.  As  the  worship- 
per advances  up  the  nave, 
the  three  apses  open  grad- 
ually ui)Oii  liim,  and  form 
a  noble  and  appropriate 
climax  without  the  effect 
being  destroyed  by  some- 
thing less  magnificent  be 
yond.  But  their  most 
pleasing  effect  is  external 
where  the  three  simple  cii- 
cular  lines  combine  grace- 
fully together,  and  form  an 
elegant  basement  for  anj 
central  dome  or  towei 
Comjiared  with  the  con 
fused  buttresses  and  pin 
nacles  of  the  apses  of  tht  if  fl 
French  pointed  churches, 
it  must  i'ertainly  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  German 
designs  are  far  nobler,  as 
possessing  more  architec- 
tural propriety  and  more 
of  the  elements  of  true 
and  simple  beauty.  The 
churches  which  possess  this  feature  are  small,  it  is  true,  and  therefore  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  comjjare  them  with  such  imposing  edifices  as  the  great 
and  overpoweringly  magnificent  cathedral  of  the  same  town ;  but 
among  buildings  on  their  own  scale  they  are  as  yet  unrivalled.  As 
these  churches  now  stand,  their  effect  is  to  some  extent  marred  by 
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Apse  of  St.  Martin's  Chxircli  at  Ci  >li  igi 
Boisser»^e.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  iu. 
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the   circumstance   of  their  naves  neither  being  sufficient   in   extent 
nor  so  ornamental  as  to  sup])ort   effectually  the  varied  outline  and 

rich  decoration  of  the 
apse.  Generally  these  are 
of  a  different  age  and  of  a 
less  ornate  stjde,  so  that 
the  complete  effect  of  a 
well-balanced  composition 
is  wanting  ;  but  this  does 
not  suffice  to  destroy  the 
great  beauties  these 
churches  undoubtedly 
possess. 

In  so  far  as  beauty  of 
design  in  this  style  is 
concerned,  perhaps  the 
cluirch  at  Bonn  ought  to 
be  quoted  next  after  those 
of  Cologne.  It  is  only  the 
east  end,  however,  that 
belongs  properly  to  their 
style  of  architecture,  the 
nave  and  central  tower 
were  not  completed  till 
tlie  13th  century;  but  the 
eastern  apse  and  its  two 
Hanking  towers  are  in 
tliemselvcs  as  noble  as  the 
triapsal  arrangement  of 
tlie  Ajiostles'  Church,  but 
would  require  even  a 
iHiIder  nave  and  loftier 
A  (St  end  to  balance  them 
ilian  the  more  modest  ar- 
iMun'cnient  of  that  build- 
ing. As  it  is,  the  effect 
tlie  church  as  a  whole 
destroyed  by  the  com- 
parative meanness  of  these 
parts. 

As  is  the  case  with  al- 
most all  Mediaeval  build- 
,„,    T.    .,^  ^   .,..      V.   . «         ,n-       „  ^     .   ings,  the  greater  number 

476.    East  Eud  of  Church  at  Bonn.    (From  Roaengarten.)        o  i  & 

of   churches   of    this    age 
have    been    erected    at    different    periods   of  time,   and  the  designs 
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altered  as  the  work  proceeded,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  d.ay.  This 
circumstance  makes  them  particularly  interest- 
ing to  the  architectural  historian,  though  the 
artist  and  architect  must  always  regret  the 
incompleteness  and  want  of  liarmony  which  this 
produces.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in 
the  beautiful  abbey  church  at  Laach,  erected 
between  the  years  1093  and  1156,  therefore  rather 
early  in  the  style.  Its  dimensions  are  small,  only 
215  ft.  internally  by  62 ;  but  this  is  compensated 
for  by  its  completeness.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
churches  that  still  possess  the  western  paradisus 
or  parvis,  as  shown  in  the  remarkable  ancient 
plan  found  at  St.  Gall.i  The  western  apse  is 
applied  to  its  proper  use  of  a  tomb-house,  and  on 
each  side  of  it,  as  at  Reichenau,  are  the  principal 
entrances.  Externally  this  church  has  two 
central  and  four  lateral  towers,  two  of  tlie  latter 
being  square,  and  two  circular.  It  is  impossible 
to  fancy  anvthincf  more  picturesquely  laleasing  471;.   Plan  of  ciuu-ch  at 

•'  •  "  *  .,.,  T  Laach.      (From    Ueier 

than  this  group  of  towers  of  various  heights  and        and  Gorz.)    scale  100 
shapes,  or  a  church  producing  a  more  striking 


lo<^%- 


ubi 


ft.  to  1  in. 


477.     \"i.-«-.il 


li  at  L;iach      (1      ni  <     i   i    mdixorz) 


See  J).  5  et  se<j. 
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effect  with  sucli  diminutive  dimensions  as  this  one  possesses,  the 
highest  point  being  only  140  ft.  from  the  ground-line.  No  church, 
however,  of  the  pointed  Gothic  style  has  its  sky-line  so  pleasingly 
broken,  while  the  cornices  and  eaves  still  retain  all  the  unbroken 
simplicity  of  classic  examples,  showing  how  easily  the  two  forms 
might  have  been  combined  by  following  the  path  here  indicated. 


478.    Church  at  Siiizig.    (From  Boisserie.) 


These  are  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  typical  buildings  in  this 
style,  and  sufJicient  to  characterize  the  form  of  architecture  in  vogue 
in  Germany  in  the  great  Hohenstaufen  period,  and  in  the  century 
immediately  preceding  the  accession  to  power  of  that  house  ;  but  they 
are  not  nearly  all  the  really  important  buildings  which  during  the 
ejioch  of  true  German  greatness  were  erected  in  almost  every  consider- 
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able  city  of  the  empire.     In  Cologne  itself  there  is  the  church  of  St. 

Gereon,    the   nave    of   which 

with    its    crypt,   belongs    to 

the    11th    century,   the    apse 

to   the    12th,    and  the    deca- 
gonal domed  part  to  the  13th. 

This    is   a   most    interesting 

specimen  of  transition  archi- 
tecture, and  as  such  will  be 

mentioned   hereafter.      So  is 

the   church  of   St.  Cunibert, 

dedicated  in  1248,  and  hardly 

more  advanced  in  style  than 

the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  near 

Paris,  built  at  least  a  century 

earlier.     The  churches  of  St. 

George  and  of    Sion   in    the 

same  city  afford    interesting 

examples  of  the  style ;  but 
even  more  important,  how- 
ever, than  these  are  the  noble 
church  at  Andernacli,  the 
abbey  church  of  Heisterbach, 
and  that  of  St.  Guerin  in 
Neuss.  In  the  same  neigh- 
borhood the  little  church  of 
Sinzig  is  a  pleasing  specimen 
of  the  age  wlien  the  Germans 
had  laid  aside  the  bold  sim- 
plicity of  their  earlier  forms 
to  adopt  the  more  elegant  and 
sparkling  contours  of  pointed 
architecture.^  A  little  farther 
up  the  Rhine  the  cluirch  of 
St.  Castor  at  Coblentz  agree- 
ably exemplifies  the  later 
style  (1157-1208),  its  apse 
being  one  of  tlie  wildest  and 
boldest  of  its  class,  though 
deficient  in  lieight. 

The  neigliborhood  of 
Treves  has  also  some  ex- 
cellent  specimens    of    round 


479.    Rood-Screen  iit  Wcoli.sclburg.    (From 
Puttrich.) 


4S0.    Crypt  at  Golliugen.    (From  Puttrich.) 


For  more  particulars  of  these  churclies,  see  Boisseree,  "  Nieder  Ehein.' 
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Gothic,  among  wliich  may  be  mentioned  the  abbey  of  Echternach,  the 
church  of  St.  Mathias,  and  the  interesting  and  elegant  church  of  Morzig.' 
In  Saxony  there  are  many  beautiful  though  no  very  extensive 
examples  of  the  German  style.  Among  these,  the  two  ruined  abbeys 
of  Paulinzelle  and  Thai  Burgal,  neither  of  them  vaulted  churches,  are 
remarkable  for  the  simple  elegance  of  their  forms  and  details,  show- 
ing how  graceful  the  style  was  becoming  before  the  pointed  arch  was 
introduced.  The  church  at  Wechselburg  is  also  interesting,  thougli 
somewhat  gloomy,  and  retains  a  rood-screen  of  the  12th  century 


481.    Fafade  of  tUe  Church  at  Kosheim.     (From  Chapuy.) 

(Woodcut  No.  479),  which  is  a  rare  and  pleasing  example  of  its  class. 
The  church  at  Hechlingen  also  deserves  mention,  and  the  fragment  of 
the  abbey  at  Gollingen  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  pure  Italian  class  of 
design  sometimes  found  in  Germany  at  this  age.  Its  crypt,  too  (Wood- 
cut No.  480),  affords  an  cxampile  of  vault ingjpf  gi;cat^elegance^aiKL]ighlr 
ncss,  obtained  by  introducing  the  horse-shoe  arch,  or  an  arch  more  than 
half  a  circle  in  extent,  which  takes  off  the  api^earance  of  great  pressure 
upon  the  capital  of  the  pillar,  and  gives  tlie  vault  that  height  and 
lightness  which  were  afterwards  sought  for  and  obtained  by  tlia 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch.  It  is  still  a.question  whether  thja^ 
was  not  the  more  j^leasing  expedient  of  the  two.      There  was^  one 


1  See  Schmidt,  "  Caudenkmale  Trier,"  where  all  tliese  are  figured. 
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objection  to  the  use  of  this  horseshoe  shajje,  tliat  considerable  Jifti-  | 
culty  arose  in  using  arches  of  different  spans  in  the  same  roof,  which,  ) 
with  pointed  arches,  became  perfectly  easy. 

Another  example  of  more  Italian  design,  however,  is  found  in  tlie 
church  of  Roshcim  in  Alsace,  the  facade  of  which  (Woodcut  No.  -181) 
belongs  as  much  to  Verona  as  to  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Its  interior  is 
of  pleasing  design,  though  bolder  and  more  massive  than  the  exterior 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 


482.    Cliuich  at  JIaimoutier.    ^Froni  Cliapuj.) 

The  facade  of  the  church  of  Marmoutier  in  the  same  province,  and 
of  the  cathedral  of  Guebwiller,  are  two  examples  —  very  similar  to 
one  another — of  a  compromise  between  the  purely  German  and 
purely  Italian  styles  of  design.  The  small  openings  in  the  former 
look  almost  like  those  of  a  southern  clime,  but  in  its  present  locality 
give  to  the  church  an  appearance  of  gloom  by  no  means  usual.  Still 
it  has  the  merit  of  vigorous  and  purpose-like  character. 

At  Bamberg  the  church  of  St.  Jacob  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
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and  tlie  Scotch  clnirch  at  Katisbon  is  one  of  tlie  best  specimens  in 
Germany  of  a  simjjle  basilica  without  transepts  or  towers.  Its- 
principal  entrance  is  a  bold  and  elegant  piece  of  design,  covered 
with  grotesque  figures  whose  meaning  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
Had  it  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  churcli,  it  might  have  formed 
the  basis  of  a  magnificent  facade ;  but  stuck  unsymmetrically  on 
one  side  —  as  is  so  usual  in  Germany  —  it  loses  half  its  effect,  and 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  detached  piece  of  ornamentation,  wliich 
is  here  —  as  it  generally  is  —  fatal  to  its  effect  as  an  architectural 
composition. 


483. 


Section  of  Church  of  S(^h\vartz  Kheiiidorf. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  ill. 


Douiii.E  Churches. 

Before  leaving  ecclesiastical  buildings,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to 
a  class  of  double  clmrfhos  and   double  chapels.     Of  these  the  typical 

examjjle  is  the  church  of 
Schwartz  Rheindorf,^  dedi- 
cated in  the  year  1151.  It 
[^  is  in  itself  a  pleasing  speci- 
"  men  of  the  style,  irrespective 
of  its  peculiarity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, simply  a  churcli  in  two 
^  stories.  At  first  sight,  the 
lower  one  looks  like  an  ex- 
tensive crypt,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  its  purpose  so  much  as  to  afford  an  increase  of 
accommodation,  to  enable  two  congregations  to  hear  the  same  service 
at  the  same  time,  tliere  being  always  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the 
upper  church  an  opening  sufficient  for  those  above  to  hear  the  service, 
and  for  some  of  them  at  least  to  see  the  altar  below.  In  castle 
chapels,  where  this  method  is  most  common,  the  upper  story  seems  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  noblesse,  the  lower  by  their  retainers, 
wliich  makes  the  arrangement  intelligible  enough. 

The  church  at  Schwartz  Rheindorf  is  not  large,  being  only  112  ft. 
long,  over  all,  by  53  ft.  wide  across  the  transepts ;  and  the  two  western 
bays  appear  to  have  been  added  afterwards.  The  walls  of  the  lower 
story  are  built  of  sufficient  thickness  to  admit  of  a  gallery  being 
carried  all  round  the  church  externally  on  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
upper  church.  This  gives  it  a  very  peculiar  but  pleasing  character  ; 
and  as  the  details  are  good  and  a]iproi)riately  designed,  it  is  altogether 
as  characteristic  and  as  original  a  design  as  can  well  be  found  of  the 
purely  German  style  of  its  age. 

In  the  castle  at  Nuremberg  there  is  an  old  double  chapel  of  this 
sort,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  this  instance  that  there  was  an  opening 


'Die  Doppelkirche  zu  S.  R.  D.,"  by  Andreas  Simons.     Bonn,  1S46. 
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between  tlie  two ;  if  it  existed,  it  lias  been  stopped  up.  There  is 
another  at  Eger,  and  two  are  described  by  Puttrich  in  his  beautiful 
work  on  Saxony";  one  of  these,  the  chapel  at  Landsberg  near  Halle,  is 
o-iven  in  plan  and  section  in  Woodcuts  Nos.  485  and  486 ;  and  though 
small,  being  only  40  ft.  by  28  internally,  presents  some  beautiful  com. 
binations,  and  the  details  are  finished  with  a  degree  of  elegance  not 


484.    View  of  the  Cliui-ch  of  Scliwartz  Kheindorf.    (From  Simon.) 

generally  found  in  larger  edifices;  the  other,  that  at  Friburg  on  the 
Unstrutt,  measuring  21  ft.  by  28,  is  altogether  the  best  of  the  class, 
from  the  beauty  of  its  capitals  and  the  finish  of  every  part  of  it.  It 
belongs  in  time  to  the  very  end  of  the  12th,  or  rather  perhaps  to  the 
ISth  century,  and  from  the  form  of  its  vaults  and  the  foliation  of 
their  principal  ribs,  one  is  almost  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it  a  later 
^■<>^..  ir.  —  2 
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period ;  for  it  would  be  by  no  means  woiulert'ul  if  in  a  gem  like  this 
the  lords  of  the  castle  should  revert  to  their  old  German  style  instead 
of  adopting  foreign  innovations.  The  windows  are  of  jioiiited  Gothic, 
and  do  not  apjiear  like  insertions. 


J'lan  of  Chapel  nt  Laudsberg. 
{From  I'uttrioh.) 


466. 


Section  of  (  iiip, 
(From  rmtii 


Returning  again  to  Switzerland,  w  itli  whicli  this  chapter  began,  we 
find  several  interesting  buildings  in  tiiat  country  during  the  whole 
round-arched  Gotliic  jieriod,  many  coniliining  the  boldness  of  the 
northern  e.\amples  with  a  certain  amount  of    Southern  elegance  of 

feeling  in  the  details,  which  to- 
gether make  a  very  charming  com- 
bination. Among  these,  none  are 
more  remarkable  than  the  cathe- 
dral at  Zurich  (Woodcut  No.  487). 
Its  date  is  not  correctly  known ; 
for  tliongh  it  seems  that  a  church 
was  founded  here  in  the  time  of 
Otlio  the  Great,  it  is  very  un- 
certain whether  any  part  of  that 
building  is  incorporated  in  the 
present  edifice,  the  bulk  of  which 
is  evidently  of  the  11th  or  12th 
century.  The  arrangement  and 
details  of  the  nave  are  so  abso- 
lutely identical  with  those  of  San 
Miehele  at  Pavia,  that  both  must 
certainl)' belong  to  the  same  epoch. 
But  in  this  church  we  meet  with  several  German  peculiarities  to 
which  attention  cannot  be  too  frequently  di'awn  by  those  who  would 
characterize  correctly  the  ]ieculiarities  of  German  Gothic. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  absence  of  any  entrance  in  the  west  front. 
Where  there  is  an  apse  at  either  end,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
German  churches,  the  cause  is  perfectly  intelligible  ;  but  the  cathedral 


487.  View  and  Plan  of  the  Cathetlral  at  Zurich. 
(From  Voselin.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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of  Zurich  lias  not,  and  never  had,  an  apse  at  the  west  end,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  suggest  any  motive  for  so  unusual  an  arrangement,  unless  it  is 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  plan  of  two  apses  had  rendered  it  more 
usual  to  enter  churches  in  Germany  at  the  side,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently adopted  even  where  tlie  true  motive  was  wanting.  In  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  it  certainly  is  a  mistake,  and  destroys 


488.    Doorway  at  Basle.    (From  Chapuy.) 

lialf  the  effect  of  the  church,  Loth  internally  and  externally  ;  but  it 
was  very  common  in  Germany  before  they  learnt  from  the  French  to 
make  a  more  artistic  arrangement  of  the  several  parts. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  distinct  preparation  for  two  towers  at 
the  west  end,  as  jiroved  by  the  two  great  piers,  evidently  intended  to 
support  their  inner  angles.  Frequently  in  Germany  the  whole  west 
end  was  carried  up  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  roof  of  the 
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nave,  and  either  two  or  three  small  spires  were  placed  on  this  frontal 
screen.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  here ; 
for  though  the  two  towers  that  now  adorn  it  .are  modern,  the  intention 
seems  originally  to  have  been  the  same.  Had  they  been  intended  to 
flank  the  portal,  and  give  dignity  to  the  principal  entrance,  their 
motive  would  have  been  clear,  but  where  no  portal  was  intejKledi_it 


is  curious  that  the  Germans  should  so  iiniversally  have  used  them, 


while  the  Italians,  whose  portals  were  almost  as  univers.ally  oii_th£ij' 
west  fronts,  should  hardly  ever  have  resorted  to  this  arrangemeivt. 

The  east  end,  as  will  be  observed,  is  square,  an  arrangement  not 
unusual  in  Switzerl.and,  though  nearly  unknown  in  the  Gothic  churches 
of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  later.al  chapels  have  apses,  especially 
the  southern  one,  which  I  believe  to  be  either  the  oldest  part  of  the 
cathedral,  or  to  have  been  built  on  the  foundations  of  that  of  Otho  the 
Groat. 

The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  parts  of  this  church  .are  the 
northern  doorway  and  the  cloisters,  both  of  nearly  the  same  age,  their 
date  certainly  extending  some  w.ay  at  least  into  the  Tith  century.  As 
specimens  of  the  sculj)ture  of  their  age,  they  are  almost  unrivalled, 
and  strike  even  the  traveller  coming  from  Italy  as  superior  to  any  of 
the  contemporary  sculpture  of  that  country. 

One  of  the  doorways  of  the  cathedral  of  Basle  (Woodcut  No.  488) 
is  in  the  same  style,  and  perhajis  even  more  elegant  than  that  of 
Zurich.  Both  in  the  elegance  of  its  form  and  in  the  ajipropriateness 
of  its  details  it  is  quite  equal  to  anything  to  be  found  in  Italy  of  the 
11th  or  12th  century.  Its  one  defect,  as  compared  with  Northern 
examples,  is  the  want  of  richness  in  the  archivolts  that  surmount  the 
doorway.  But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  nothing  can  exceed  the  elegance 
of  the  shafts  on  either  side,  the  niches  of  the  buttresses,  or  of  the 
cornice  which  surmounts  the  whole  composition. 

These  details  of  the  Swiss  buildings  are  well  worthy  of  the  most 
attentive  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  equ.al  those  of  Provence  or 
the  North  of  Italy  in  elegance  of  feeling  .and  design,  while  they  are 
free  froni  the  classical  tr.ammels  which  so  frequently  mar  their  a])])ro- 
priateness  in  those  provinces.  In  Switzerland  they  are  as  original  as 
in  Northern  Germany,  and  as  picturesque,  while  they  are  free  from 
the  grotesqueness  that  so  frequently  mars  the  beaut}'  of  even  the  best 
examples  in  that  country. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 
CIRCULAR  CHURCHES. 

CONTENTS. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  —  Nimeguen  —  Fiilda  —  Bonn  —  Cobern. 

IF  we  are  fortiin.ate  in  having  the  St.  Gall  plan  and  Reichenau 
cathedral  witli  which  to  begin  our  history  of  the  basilican-formed 
churches  in  Germany,  we  are  equally  lucky  in  having  in  the  Dom  at 
Aix-la-Chapel!e  an  authentic  example  of  a  circular  church  of  the  same 
age.  As  Emperor  of  the  Roman.s,  Charlemagne  seems  to  have  felt  it 
necessary  that  he  should  have  a  tomb  which  should  rival  that  of 
Augustus  or  Hadrian,  while,  as  he  was  a  Christian,  it  should  follow 
the  form  of  that  of  Constantine,  or  the  most  approved  model  of  the 
circular  church,  which  was  that  which  had  been  elaborated  not  very 
long  before  at  Ravenna.  Though  its  design  may  have  been  influenced 
by  Italian  examples  to  some  extent,  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
Iniildmg  and  its  details  exhibit  an  originality  which  is  very  remark- 
able. The  mode  in  wliich  the  internal  octagon  is  converted  into  a 
polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  the  arrangement  of  the  vaults  in  both 
stories,  and  the  whole  design,  are  so  essentially  Gothic,  so  different 
from  anything  Romanesque  in  form,  tliat  it  must  be  far  from  being 
the  first  example  of  its  style.  It  is,  however,  the  oldest  we  possess, 
as  well  as  tlie  most  interesting.  It  was  built  by  the  greatest  man  of  his 
age,  and  more  emperors  have  been  crowned  and  more  im])ortant 
events  have  hapjJened  beneath  its  venerable  vaults  than  have  been 
witnessed  within  the  walls  of  any  existing  church  in  Christendom. 
Notwithstanding  the  doubts  that  have  been  thrown  lately  on  the  fact, 
I  feel  convinced  that  we  now  possess  the  church  of  Charlemagne  in  all 
essential  respects  as  he  left  it.^  The  great  difficulty  in  fixing  its  age 
appears  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  most  of  its  architectural 
ornaments  have  been  painted  or  executed  in  mosaic,  instead  of  being 
carved,  and  time  and  whitewash  have  so  obliterated  these,  that  the 
remaining  skeleton  —  it  is  little  else  —  seems  ruder  and  clumsier  than 
might  be  expected. 


'  The  building  is  as  yet  practically 
imedited,  notwithstanding  its  import- 
ance in  tlip  liistory  of  architectiu'e.  I 
have  myself  examined  this  edifice,  but 


in  too  hurried  a  manner  to  enable  me  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  I  speak,  there- 
fore, on  the  subject  with  diffidence. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  tne  annexed  jilan,  the  church  is  externally 
a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  is  about  105  ft.  in  diameter;  internally, 

eight  compound  piers  support  a  dome  47  ft. 
6  in.  in  diameter.  The  height  is  almost 
exactly  equal  to  the  external  diameter  of 
the  buildino-.  Internally  this  height  is 
divided  into  four  stories  ;  the  two  lower, 
running  over  the  side-aisles,  are  covered 
with  bold  intersecting  vaults.  The  third 
gallery,  like  the  triforium  of  more  modern 
churches,  is  oj)en  to  the  roof,  and  above 
that  are  eight  windows  giving  light  to  the 
centr.al  dome. 

To  the  west  was  a  bold  towor-like  build- 
ing, flanked,  as  is  usual  in  this  style,  by 
two  circular  towers  containing  staircases, 
To  the  east  was  a  semicircular  niche  con- 
taining the  altar,  which  was  removed  in 
1353,  when  the  j)resent  choir  was  built  to 

489.    Plan  of  the  Church  at  Aix-      rcuhlce  it 
la-Chapelle.  (From  J.  von  Xol-  ' 

ten.)   Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Otlio  III.  re- 

built this  minster,  though  it  is  more  jirob- 
able  that  he  liuilt  for  himself  a  tomb-house  Ijehind  the  altar  of  that 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  wliere  his  bones  were  laid,  and  where 
his  tomb  till  lately  stood  at  the  spot  marked  X  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
new  ciioir.  What  the  architect  seems  to  have  done  in  the  14th 
century  was  to  throw  the  two  buildings  into  one,  retaining  the  outline 
of  Otho's  tomb-house,  which  may  still  be  detected  in  the  unusual 
form  sliown  in  the  plan  of  tlie  new  building. 

The  tradition  is  that  this  building  is  a  copy  of  the  church  of 
San  Yitale  at  liavenna,  and  on  comparing  its  plan  with  that  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  No.  301,  it  must  be  admitted  that  tliere  is  a  con- 
siderable resemblance.  But  there  is  a  bold  originality  in  the  (4er- 
man  edifice,  and  a  purpose  in  its  design,  that  would  lead  us  rather 
to  consider  it  as  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  buildings  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  existed  in  Germany  in  that  age.  At  the 
same  time  the  design  of  this  one  was  no  doubt  considerably  influenced 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  Italian  examples  of  its  class  which  its 
builders  had  acquired  at  Rome  and  Ravenna.  Its  being  designed  by 
its  founder  for  his  tomb  is  quite  sufKcient  to  account  for  its  circular 
plan  —  that,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked,  being  the  form  always 
adopted  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  considered  to  have  been  also  a 
baptistery  —  the  coronation  of  kings  in  those  days  being  regarded  as  a 
re-bajitism  on  the  entrance  of  the  king  upon  a  new  sphere  of  life.  It 
was  in  fact  a  ceremonial  church,  as  distinct  in  its  uses  as  in  its  form 
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from  the  iKisiliea,  which  in  Italy  usually  accompanied  the  circular 
church;  hut  whether  it  did  so  or  not  in  this  instance  can  only  be 
ascertained  when  the  spot  and  its  annals  are  far  more  carefully 
examined  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

The  church  at  Nimeguen  is  even  less  known  than  this  one ;  we 
have  no  tradition  as  to  who  its  builder  was,  nor  whose  tomb  it  was 
erected  to  contain.  From  the  half-section,  half-elevation  (Woodcut 
No.  490  '),  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  extremely  similar  to  the  one  just 
described,  both  in  jalan  and  elevation,  but  evidently  of  a  somewhat 
more  modei-n  date,  having  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  Romanesque  style. 
It  wants,  too,  tlie  fajade  which  usually  adorned  churches  of  that  age : 
but  it  seems  so  unaltered  from  its  original  arrangement  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 


4:1".     ChiiroU  ;it  Niiiifgueii.     (I'ruiiJ  .Schilye^.J     No  Soale. 


Of  the  church  of  Otho  the  Great  at  Magdeburg,  we  know  nothing 
but  from  a  model  in  stone,  aliout  V2  ft.  in  diameter,  still  existing  in 
the  present  cathedral,  and  containing  sitting  effigies  of  Otho  and  his 
English  Edith,  who  were  liuried  in  the  original  edifice.  The  model, 
imfortunately,  was  made  in  the  13th  century,  when  the  original  was 
burnt  down  ;  and  as  the  artists  in  that  day  were  singularly  bad 
copyists,  we  cannot  depend  much  on  the  resemblance.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides  externally,  like  the 
two  just  mentioned  ;  and  if  it  is  correct  to  assume,  as  was  generally 
the  case,  that  the  choir   of  the  present  cathedral  was  built  on  the 


^  Taken  from  Schayes'  "  Histoire  de  I'Architectui'e  en  Belgique,"  vol.  ii.  p.  18, 
taken  liy  liim,  I  believe,  from  Lassaultx. 
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foundation  of  the  older  church,  its  dimensions  must  Iiave  been  nearly 
similar,  or  only  sliglitly  inferior  to  those  of  eitlier  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  churches.  The  details  of  the  model  belong  to  the  age  in 
which  it  was  made,  and  not  to  that  of  the  church  it  was  meant  to 
represent. 

At  Ottmarsheim  in  Alsace  is   another  example  which,  both   in 
design  and   dimensions,   is  a  direct   copy  of  the  church   at  Aix-la- 

Chapelle.  The  only  difference  in  plan  is 
that  it  remains  an  octagon  externally  as 
Avell  as  internally,  and  that  the  gallery 
arches,  instead  of  being  filled  with  a  screen 
of  classical  pillars  borrowed  from  Italy, 
are  ornamented  witli  shafts  supporting 
eight  arches  designed  for  the  place.  Tliere 
is  no  tradition  which  tells  us  wlio  Iniilt 
this  church,  nor  for  what  j)urpose  it  was 
erected.  It  is  older  than  that  at  Nime- 
guen,  but  is  certainly  a  copy  of  Charle- 
magne's church,  and  apparently  not  very 
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4i)l.    (?li\irch  at  Petprsberg. 
(From  Puttrifh.) 
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At  tlie  Petei'sberg,  near  Ilallc,  is  a 
curious  compound  example  shown  in  the 
Woodcut  No.  491.  It  is  a  ruin,  but  interesting  as  showing  another 
form  of  circular  church  differing  from  those  described  above,  more 
essentially  German  in  design,  and  less  influenced  by  classical  and 
Romanesque  forms  than  they  were.     It  never  was  or  could  have  been 

vaulted,  and  it  possesses  that  singular 
flat  tower-like  frontis])iece  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  German  style,  which  is 
fimnd  in  no  other  country,  and  whose 
origin  is  still  to  be  traced. 

At  Fulda  there  is  a  circular  church 
of  a  more  complicated  plan  than  this, 
though  it  is  in  fact  only  an  extension 
of  the  same  design.  The  circular  pa  it 
or  choir  is  in  this  instance  adorned 
with  eight  free-standing  pillars  of  very 
classical  proportions  and  design,  very 
similar  to  those  of  Hildcsheim  (Wood- 
cut No.  464).  There  is  a  small  tran- 
septal  entrance  on  one  side  of  the 
circle,  and  apjiarcntly  a  vestry  to 
correspond  on  the  other.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  perfect 
buildings  of  its  class,  eitlier  in  Germany  or  France,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  its  plan  is  concerned.     Its  date   is  probably  the  beginning 


492.    Plan  iif  Church  at  FuUla. 
(From  Pettit.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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of  the  11th  century,  but  it  stands  on  a  circular  cryjst  of  still  more 
ancient  date.' 

At  DriiEfelte,  near  Soest,  there  is  a  small  circular  church  which 
deserves  notice  for  the  singularity  of  its  plan.  Externally  it  is  a 
polygon  of  twelve  sides.  Internally  it  has  four 
pillars,  in  the  centre  two  very  lai'ge  and  strong, 
two  more  slender,  and  around  them  a  circle  of 
twelve  pillars  of  very  attenuated  form.  As  is 
usual  in  German  churches,  the  door  and  apse  are 
not:  jilaced  symmetrically  as  regards  each  other. 
Its  dimensions  are  small,  lieinr;  only  3.3  ft.  across       493.    rian  of  cimroh 

11  mi       /-I  1  ^i      i  i         -i  'It  Iiriigelte.    (From 

internally,      liie  Grerman  architects  are  not  quite  Kugier.j   .scale soft. 

agreed  as  to  its  date ;  generally  it  is  said  that 

its  founder  brought  the  plan  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  built  it  here 
in  the  12th  century,  meaning  it  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  If  tliis  be  the  case,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  that  he  brought  away  and  repeated,  for  the  .arr.angemont  has 
consjdorable  similarity  with  the  plan  of  that  building,  but  none  what- 
ever with  that  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Though  it  is  anticipating  to  some  extent  the  order  of  tlie  dates  of 
the  buildings  of  Germany,  it  may  be  as  well  to  complete  here  the 
subject  of  the  circular  cliurches  of  that  country ;  for  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  century  they  ceased  to  be  used  except  in  rare  and 
isolated  instances.  At  that  date  all  the  barbarian  tribes  had  been 
converted,  and  the  baptism  of  infants  was  a  far  less  important 
ceremony  than  the  admission  of  adults  into  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
and  one  not  requiring  a  separate  edifice  for  its  celebration,  and  tombs 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  objects  of  ambition  among  a  purely  Aryan 
race.  At  the  same  time  tlie  immense  increase  of  the  ecclesiastical 
orders,  and  the  liturgical  forms  then  established,  rendered  the  circular 
form  of  church  inconvenient  and  inapplic.alile  to  the  wants  of  the  age. 
The  basilica,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  sacred  with  the  l3ap- 
tistery,  and  soon  came  to  be  considered  equally  applicable  to  the 
entombment  of  emperors  and  to  other  similar  purjwses. 

The  circular  church  called  the  Baptistery  at  Bonn  (Woodcut  No. 
494),  which  was  removed  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  specimens  of  this  class  of  monuments  in  the  age  to 
which  it  belongs.  No  record  of  its  erection  has  been  preserved,  but 
its  style  is  evidently  of  the  11th  century.  Excepting  that  the  straight 
or  rectangular  part  is  here  used  as  a  porch,  instead  of  being  inserted 
between  the  apse  and  the  round  church  to  form  a  choir,  the  building 
is  almost  identical  with  St.  Tomaso  in  Limine,  and  other  Lombard 
churches   of    the    same    age.     Both    externally  and    internally   it   is 


'  See  paper  by  Mr.  Pettit  in  the  "  Archseological  .Journal,"  vol.  xviii.  p.  110. 
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certainly  a  pleasing  and  elegant  form  of  church,  though  little  adapted 
either  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  congregation  or  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Mediaaval  Church. 


494.    Baptistery  at  Bonn.    fFrom  Boisser(;e's  "  Nieiler  Kliein.") 

There  is  another  small  edifice  called  a  Baptistery  at  Katisbon, 
built  in  the  last  years  of  the  r2th  century,  which  shows  this  form 
passing  rapidly  away,  and  changing  into  the  rectangular.  It  is  in 
reality  a  square  with  ajises  on  three  sides,  and  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  dome.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  same  arrangement  forms 
the  princip.al  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  characteristic  of  the  Cologne 
churches,  where  on  a  larger  scale  it  shows  capabilities  which  we 
cannot  but  regret  were  jiever  carried  to  their  legitimate  termination. 
The  present  is  a  singularly  pleasing  specimen  of  the  class,  though 
very  small,  and  wanting  the  nave,  the. addition  of  which  gives  such 
value  to  the  triapsal  form  at  Cologne,  and  shows  how  gracefully  its 
lines  inevitably  grouj)  together.  On  the  spot  it  is  still  called  the 
Baptistery;  but  the  correct  tradition,  I  believe,  is  that  it  was  built 
for  the  tomb-house  of  the  bishop  to  whom  it  owes  its  erection. 

One  more  sjiecimen  will  servo  to  illustrate  nearly  all  the  known 
forms  of  this  class.  It  is  a  little  cha])el  at  Cobern  on  the  Moselle 
(Woodcut  No.  49.5),  hexagonal  in  plan,  with  an  ajise  placed  most 
unsymmetrically  with  reference  to  the  entrance  —  so  at  least  we 
should  consider  it ;  but  the  Germans  seem  always  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  a  side  entrance  was  preferable  to  one  opposite  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  interest.  The  details  of  this  chapel  are  reniarkalily 
elegant,  and  its  external  form  is  a  very  favorable  specimen  of  the 
German  style  just  before  it  was  superseded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century  by  the  French  pointed  style. 
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There  is,  besides  tlicse,  a  circular  cbajicl  of  uncertain  date  at 
Altenfurt,  near  Nuremberg, 
and  there  are  many  otliers 
at  Prague  and  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  but  none 
remarkable  either  for  their 
historical  or  for  their  artistic 
importance.  This  form  went 
out  of  use  before  the  style 
we  are  describing  reached 
its  acme ;  and  it  had  not 
therefore  a  fair  chance  of 
receiving  that  elaboration 
which  was  necessary  for  the 
development  of  its  capa- 
bilities. 

A  little  farther  on  we 
shall  have  occasion  again  to 
take  u])  the  subject  of  cir- 
cular churches  when  speak- 
ing of  those  of  Scandinavia, 
where  the  cii'cular  form  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christian- 
ity in  that  country;  never, 
however,  as  a  baptistery  or 
a  tomb-house,  but  always  as 
a  kirk  —  or  cirque.  It  was 
afterwards     introduced     by 

the  Danes  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  but  there  still  farther  modified, 
becoming  only  a  western  round  tower,  instead  of  a  circular  nave. 


VC)' 


HA^- 


Cbapel  at  Coberii  on  the  Moselle. 
Wiebeking.)    Ko  scale. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

CONTENTS. 

Lorsch  —  Palaces  on  the  Wartburg  —  Gelnhausen  —  Houses  —  Windows. 

AS  might  be  expected,  the  remains  of  domestic  architecture  are  few 
-ind  insignificant  as  comp.ared  with  those  of  the  great  monu- 
mental churches  wliich  in  that  age  were  the  buildings  par  excellence 
on  which  the  wealth,  the  talent,  and  the  energy  of  the  nation  were  so 
profusely  lavished. 

The  earliest  building  which  has  been  brought  to  light  is  certainly 
the  portal  of  the  Convent  at  Lorsch,  near  Mannheim.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  store,  and  has  been  a  good  deal  def;iccd  ;  Init  sufficient  remains, 
not  only  to  show  its  form,  but  the  character  of  its  details.     These  are 


496.    Porch  of  Convent  at  Lorsch.    (From  Moller's  "  Denkmaler,"  etc.)    Xo  scale. 

SO  classical  as  to  justify  us  in  c.illing  the  building  Romanesque ;  .and 
if  it  were  not  that  we  have  buildings  —  such,  for  inst.tnce,  as  St.  Paul 
aux  Trois  Chateaux  (Woodcut  No.  317),  which  may  date  in  the  10th 
and  11th  century  —  wo  might  be  inclined  to  assert  most  confidently  th.at 
the  date  of  this  building  must  approximate  nearly  to  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the  Romans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  classical 
details  of  such  buildings  as  those  found  in  Provence  must  render  us 
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cautious  in  judging  of  the  age  of  any  erection  at  tliat  early  time,  from 
tbe  style  alone.  No  church  in  Germany  is  so  classical  in  its  details 
as  this,  but  it  will  not  do  to  rely  on  these  alone  for  evidence  of  date ; 
for  a  hundred  churches  may  have  been  built  for  one  portal  like  this, 
and  though  ecclesiastical  forms  had  become  sacred,  an  architect  may 
have  felt  himself  justified  in  resorting  to  any  amount  of  Paganism  in 
a  semi-secular  building.  On  the  whole  there  seems  little  doubt  but 
that  this  porch  formed  part  of  the  monastic  building  dedicated  in  the 
presence  of  Charlemagne  in  774.  It  may,  however,  have  been  erected 
by  an  Italian  architect,  and  consequently  be  more  classical  in  its 
details  than  if  the  product  of  some  purely  Teutonic  artist. 


till    T      r 

Ar<^ade  of  the  Palace  at  Gelnhausen. 


(From  IVIoUer.) 


Its  dimensions  are  inconsiderable,  being  only  31  ft.  by  24.  It  has 
three  arches  in  each  face,  and  above  them  a  series  of  pilasters  support- 
ing straight-lined  arches — -if  the  expression  may  be  iised.  Tliese  are 
interesting,  as  the  same  form  is  currently  used  in  our  Saxon  architec- 
ture, but  never  with  such  jnirely  classical  details  as  here.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  the  elegance  of  these  that  gives  interest  to  this  building. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  palaces  which  Cliarlemagne  built  at 
Ingelheim  or  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  nor  of  the  residences  of  many  of  his 
successors,  till  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  Hohenstaufens.  Of  their 
palaces  at  Gelnhausen  and  on  the  Wartburg  enough  remains  to  tell  us 
at  least  in  what  style  and  with  what  degree  of  taste  they  were  erected, 
and  the  remains  of  the  contemporary  castle  of  Muenzenberg  complete, 
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as  far  as  we  can  ever  now  exjaect  it  to  be  completed,  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

Besides  these  a  considerable  number  of  ecclesiastical  cloistered 
edifices  still  remain,  and  some  important  dwelling-houses  in  Cologne 
and  elsewhere  ;  but  on  the  whole  our  knowledge  is  somewhat  meagre, 
—  a  circumstance  that  is  much  to  be  lamented,  as,  from  what  we  do 
find,  we  cannot  fail  to  form  a  high  idea  of  the  state  of  the  domestic 
building  arts  at  that  period. 

What  remains  of  the  once  sjilendid  palace  of  Barbarossa  at  Geln- 
hausen  consists  first  of  a  chapel  very  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
last  chapter ;  it  is  architecturally  a  double  chapel,  except  that  the  lower 
story  was  used  as  the  hall  of  entrance  to  the  palace,  and  not  for  divine 

service.  To  the  left  of  this  were  the 
principal  ajiartments  of  the  palace,  pre- 
senting a  fa9ade  of  about  112  ft.  in 
length,  and  probably  half  as  high.  Along 
the  front  ran  a  corridor  about  10  ft. 
deeji,  a  precaution  apparently  necessary 
to  keep  out  rain  before  glass  came  to 
be  generally  used.  Behind  this  tlicre 
seem  to  have  been  three  rooms  on  each 
floor  ;  the  largest,  or  throne-room,  being 
about  50  ft.  s(juaro.  Tlie  principal  archi- 
tectural features  of  wliat  reniains  are  the 
oj)en  arcades  of  the  fa9ade,  one  of  which 
is  represented  in  the  last  woodcut  (No.  407).  For  elegance  of  pro- 
portion and  beauty  of  detail  they  are  unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the 
age,  and  certainly  give  a  very  liigh  idea  of  the  degree  of  excellence 
to  which  architecture  and  tlie  decorative  arts  had  then  been  carried, 
and,  as  will  be  observed,  they  are  purely  Gothic  in  detail,  without 
any  trace  of  the  classicality  of  Lorsch. 

The  castle  on  the  Wartburg  is  historically  tlie  most  important 
edifice  of  its  class  in  Germany,  and  its  size  and  state  of  preservation 
render  it  remarkable  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  It  was  in  one  of 
its  halls  that  the  celebrated  contest  was  held  between  the  six  most 
eminent  jiocts  of  Germany  in  the  year  l'J06,  which,  though  it  nearly 
ended  fatally  to  one  of  them  at  least,  shows  how  much  imj)ortance 
was  attached  to  the  profession  of  literature  at  even  that  early  period. 
Here  the  sainted  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  lived  with  her  cruel  brother- 
in-law  ;  here  she  practised  those  virtues  and  endured  those  misfor- 
tunes that  render  her  name  so  dear  and  so  familiar  to  all  the  races  of 
Germany ;  and  it  was  in  this  castle  that  Luther  found  shelter  after 
leaving  the  Diet  at  Worms,  and  where  he  resided  under  the  name  of  Hit- 
ter George,  till  haiijiier  times  enabled  him  to  resume  his  labors  abroad. 
The  principal  building  in  the  castle  where  these  events  took  place 
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closely  resembles  that  at  Gelnhausen,  except  that  it  is  larger,  beinsi 
130  ft.  in  leugth  by  50  iu  width.  It  is  three  stories  in  height,  with- 
out coiintiug  the  basement,  which  is  added  to  the  height  at  one  end 
by  the  sloi)e  of  the  ground. 

All  along  the  front  of  every  story  is  an  open  corridor  leading  to 
the  inner  rooms,  the  dimensions  of  which  cannot  now  be  easily  ascer- 
tained, owing  to  the  castle  having  been  always  mliabited  and  altered 
in  modern  times  to  suit  the  convenience  and  wants  of  its  recent  oecu- 
j)iers.     In  its  details  it  has  hardly  the  elegance  of  Gelnhausen,  but  its 


409.    View  vt  the  Palace  on  the  Wartburg.     (From  Puttrich.) 


general  appearance  is  solid  and  imposing,  the  whole  effect  being  ob- 
tained by  the  grouping  of  tlie  openings,  in  which  respect  it  resembles 
the  older  palaces  at  Venice  more  than  any  other  buildings  of  the  class. 
It  has  not  perhaps  tlieir  miiuite  elegance,  but  it  far  surpasses  them  in 
grandeur  and  in  all  tlie  elements  of  true  architectural  magnificence. 
It  has  been  recently  restored,  apparently  with  considerable  judgment, 
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and  it  well  deserves  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it  as  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  its  style  still  existing  in  Europe. 

The  castle  on  the  Muenzenberg,  like  those  of  Gelnhausen  and 
Wartburg,  belongs  to  tlie  13th  century,  and,  though  less  important,  is 
hardly  less  elegant  than  either.  It  derives  a  peculiar  species  of  pic- 
turesqueness  from  being  built  principally  of  the  prismatic  basalt  of 
the  neighborhood,  the  crystals  being  used  in  their  natural  form,  and 
where  these  were  not  available,  the  stones  have  been  rusticated  with 
a  boldness  that  gives  great  value  to  the  more  ornamental  parts,  in 
themselves  objects  of  considerable  beauty. 

None  of  these  castles  have  much  pretension  to  interest  or  magnifi- 
cence as  fortifications,  —  a  circumstance  which  gives  an  idea  of  more 
peaceful  times  and  more  settled  security  that  we  could  quite  expect  in 
that  age,  especially  as  we  find  in  the  period  of  the  jiointed  style  so 
many  and  such  splendid  fortifications  crowning  every  eminence  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  indeed  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  These 
last  may,  in  some  instances,  have  been  rebuildings  of  castles  of  this 
date,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  having  l)een  ascertained  to  be  so. 

There  is  no  want  of  specimens  of  conventual  Iniildings  and  cloisters 
iu  Germany  of  this  age;  but  every  one  is  singularly  deficient  both  in 
design  as  a  whole  and  in  the  elegance  of  its  parts.  The  beautiful 
arcades  of  the  palaces  we  have  just  been  describing  nowhere  reajipear 
in  conventiial  buildings.  Wliy  this  should  be  so  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  but  sucli  certainly  is  the  fact.  Tlie  most  elegant  tliat  is 
known  to  exist  is  probably  the  cloister  to  tlio  c.ithedral  at  Zurich.  It 
is  nearly  scpiare,  from  60  to  70  ft.  each  way.  Every  side  is  divided 
into  five  bays  l)y  jiiers  supjiorting  bold  semi-»-ircular  arches,  and  tliese 
are  again  subdivided  into  tlnee  smallei-  arciies  supported  by  two 
slender  pillars.  The  arrangement  will  be  understood  from  the  wood- 
cut (Xo.  500).  This  cloister  is  superior  in  design  to  many  in  P'rance 
and  elsewhere  of  the  same  age  ;  its  great  beauty  consists  in  the  details 
of  the  capitals  and  string-courses,  wliich  are  all  different,  most  of  them 
with  figures  singularly  well  executed,  but  many  merely  with  conven- 
tional foliage,  not  unlike  the  honeysuckle  of  the  Greeks,  and  not 
unworthy  of  the  comparison  as  far  as  the  mere  design  is  concerned, 
though  the  execution  is  rude.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  port.al ;  for  though  they  display  even  less  classical  feeling, 
they  show  an  exuberance  of  fancy  and  a  boldness  of  handling  which 
we  miss  entirely  in  the  succeeding  ages,  when  the  art  yielded  to  make 
way  for  mere  architecturar  mouldings,  as  if  the  two  could  not  exist 
tpgether.  The  example  of  Greece  forbids  us  to  believe  that  such  is 
necessarily  the  ease,  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  certainly  was,  that  as 
the  one  advanced  nearer  to  perfection,  the  other  declined  in  almost  an 
equal  degree. 
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The  best  collection  of  examples  of  German  convents  is  found  in 
Boisseree's  "Nieder  Rhein."  But  neither  those  of  St.  Gereon  nor  of 
the  Apostles,  nor  St.  Pantaleone  at  Cologne,  merit  attention  as  works 
of  art,  though  they  are  certainly  curious  as  historical  monuments ; 
and  the  lateral  galleries  of  Sta.  Maria  in  the  Capitol  are  even  inferior 
in  design  ;  their  resemblance,  however,  to  the  style  of  Ravenna  gives 


Cloister  at  Ziiricli.    (From  Cliapuy,  "Moyen-Age  Monumental.") 


them  some  value  archa'ologically.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
cloisters  at  Heisterbach,  and  even  to  the  more  elegant  transitional 
buildings  at  Altenburg.  Almost  all  these  examples,  nevertheless, 
possess  some  elegant  capitals  and  some  parts  worthy  of  study ;  but 
they  are  badly  put  together  and  badly  used,  so  that  the  pleasing  effect 
of  a  cloistered  court  and  conventual  buildings  is  here  almost  entirely 
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lost.  The  cause  of  this  is  liard  to  cxphiin,  wlien  we  see  so  much 
beauty  of  design  in  the  buildings  to  which  they  are  generally  accom- 
paniments. 

There  are  several  dwelling-houses  in  Cologne  and  elsewhere  which 
show  how  early  German  town-residences  assumed  the  tall  gabled  fronts 
which  they  retained  to  a  very  late  period  through  all  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  details  with  which  they  were  carried  out.  In 
the  illustration  (Woodcut  No.  501)  there  is  little  orn.ament,  but  the 

forms  of  the  windows 
and  the  general  dis- 
position of  the  parts 
are  pleasing,  and  the 
general  effect  produced 
certainly  satisfactory. 
The  size  of  the  lower 
windows  is  remarkable 
for  the  age,  and  the  de- 
tails are  pure,  and  are 
executed  with  a  degree 
of  lightness  which  we 
are  far  from  consid- 
ering as  a  general  char- 
acteristic of  so  early  a 
style. 

The  windows  at  the 
back  of  the  house  illus- 
trated in  Woodcut  No. 
501,  are  so  large,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  un- 
mist.akable  character  of 
those  in  front,  and  of 
some  of  its  details,  we 
might  be  inclined  to 
suspect  that  it  belonged 
to  a  much  more  modern 
age.  As  shown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  502,  the  details  are  as  light 
and  elegant  as  anything  domestic  in  architecture  of  the  pointed 
style. 

There  are  several  minor  peeuHaritics  which  i)erhaps  it  might  be 
more  regular  to  mention  here,  but  which  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  allude  to  when  speaking  of  the  pointed  style.  One,  however,  cannot 
thus  be  passed  over— and  that  is  the  form  which  windows  in  churches 
and  cloisters  were  beginning  to  assume  just  before  the  period  when 
the  transition  to  the  pointed  style  took  place. 

Up  to   that  period  the  Germans  showed   no  tendency  to  adopt 


501.    Dwelling-liousL-,  Cologne.    (From  Boisseriie.) 
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window  tracery,  in  tlie  sense  in  wliicli  it  was  afterwards  understood, 
nor  to  divide  tlieir  windows  into  compartments  by  mullions.  I  do 
not  even  know  of  an  instance  in  any  cliurch  of  the  windows  bein"-  so 
grouped  togetlier  as  to  suggest  such  an  expedient.  All  their  older 
windows,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  simple  round- 
headed  openings,  with 
the  jambs  more  or  less 
ornamented  by  nook- 
shafts  and  other  such 
expedients.  At  the  end 
of  the  12th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  loth 
century  they  seem  to 
havfe  desired  to  render 
the  openings  more  orna- 
mental, probably  be- 
cause tracery  had  to  a  i 
certain  extent  been  ( 
adojjted  in  France  and  I 
the  Netherlands  at  that  [ 
period.  They  did  this  ; 
first  by  foiling  circles  ' 
and    semi-circles ;     the 

■f„,..„„,.    „    ,1        ■  .^1  ^"--    Back 'Windows  In  Dwelling-house,  Cologne. 

lormer  a  pleasing,  the 

latter  a  very  unpleasing,  form  of  window,  but  not  so  bad  as  the  three- 
quarter  windows  — if  I  may  so  call  them  — used  in  the  church  of  Sion 
at  Cologne  (Woodcut  No.  503)  and  elsewhere :  these,  however,  are 
hardly  so  objectionable  as  the  fantastic  shapes  they  sometimes  assumed, 


SO.'J.  Windows  from  Sion  Church. 
Cologne.    (From  Boisseree.j 


Windows  front  St.  Guerin  at  Neuss. 
(From  Boisserce.) 


as  in  the  examples  (Woodcut  No.  504),  taken  from  St.  Guerin  at  Neuss, 
Many  others  might  be  quoted,  the  forms  of  which  are  constructively 
bad  without  being  redeemed  by  an  elegance  of  outline  that  sometimes 
enables  us  to  overlook  their  other  faults.  The  more  fantastic  of  these, 
It  is  true,  were  seldom  glazed,  but  wore  mere  openings  in  towers  or 
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into  roofs.  These  windows  are  also  generally  found  in  transition 
specimens,  in  which  men  try  experiments  before  settling  down  to  a 
new  course  of  design.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  very  objection- 
able, and  are  the  one  thing  that  shakes  that  conlidence  whieli  might 
otherwise  be  felt  in  the  power  of  the  old  German  style  to  have  perfected 
itself  without  foreign  aid. 
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IT  i.s  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  —  what  has  been  ah-eady  perhaps 
sufficiently  insisted  upon — that  the  Germans  borrowed  their 
pointed  style  from  the  French  at  a  period  when  it  had  attained  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the  latter  country.  At  all  events,  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  pointed  style  was  commonly  used  in  France 
in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  and  that  it  was  nearly  perfect  in 
all  essential  parts  before  the  year  1200;  whereas,  though  there  maybe 
here  and  there  a  solitary  instance  of  a  pointed  arch  in  Germany  (though 
I  know  of  none)  before  the  last-named  date,  there  is  certainly  no  church 
or  building  erected  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  the  date  of  which  is 
anterior  to  the  first  years  of  the  13th  century.  Even  then  it  was 
timidly  and  reluctantly  adopted,  and  not  at  first  as  a  new  style,  but 
rather  as  a  modification  to  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  old 
forms. 

This  was  apparent  in  the  polygonal  j)art  of  the  church  of  St. 
Gereon  at  Cologne  (Woodcuts  Nos.  505  and  50G),  commenced  in  the 
first  year  of  the  loth  century,  and  v.aulted  about  the  year  1212.1  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  eminently  German,  being  in  fact  a  circular  nave 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  French  chevet,  and  is  a  fine  bold 
attempt  at  a  domical  building,  of  which  it  is  among  the  last  examples. 
In  plan  it  is  an  irregular  decagon,  55  ft.  wide  over  all,  north  and  south, 
and  66  ft.  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  church.  Notwithstanding 
the  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  details  of  the  building  are  as  unlike  the 
contemjiorary  style  of  France  as  is  the  plan  ;  and  are,  in  fact,  nearly  a 
century  behind  French  examples  in  the  employment  of  all  those  expe- 
dients which  give  character  and  meaning  to  the  true  2iointed  style. 

Another  church  in  the  same  city,  St.  Cunibert,  is  a  still  more 
striking  example  of  this.  Commenced  in  the  first  decade  of  the  13th 
century,  and  dedicated  in  1248,  the  very  year  in  which  it  is  said  the 
foundation-stones  of  the  cathedral  were  laid,  it  still  retains  nearly  all 


'  Boisser^e,  "  Nieder  Rhein."  p.  30. 
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the  features  of  the  old  German  style,  and  thoiigli  pointed  .-irclies  are 
hitroduced,  and  even  tracery  to  a  limited  extent,  it  is  still  very  far 
removed  from  being  what  can  be  considered  an  example  of  the  new 
style 


^n^rr'pin 


ijin?^^ 


505.    Section  of  St.  Gereon,  Cologne.    (From  Boisser^e,  "Nieder  Rhein.")    Scale  BO  ft.  to  1  in. 


■-lull-'- 
506.    Plan  of  St.  Gereon,  Cologne.    (From  Boisserfe.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 

More  advanced  than  either  of  these  is  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
of  Magdeburg,  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  1208,  and  dedicated  in 
1254.  This  was  buijt,  as  before  mentioned,  to  supply  the  ])lace  of  the 
old  circular  sepulchral  church  of  Otho  and  his  English  queen  Edith. 
Hence   it   naturally  took  the  French  chevet   form,  of  which    it    is, 
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probably  the  earliest  example  in  Germany,  rmd  wliich  it  copied  rudely 
and  imperfectly  in  its  details.  It  possesses  the  polygonal  jilan,  the 
graduated  buttresses,  the  decorative  shafts,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
the  P'rench  style,  and,  if  found  in  that  country,  would  be  classed  as 
of  about  the  same  age  as  St.  Denis.  The  upper  part  of  the  choir 
and  the  nave  are  of  very  much  later  date,  and  will  l)e  mentioned 
hereafter. 

A  more  interesting  example  of  transition  than  this  is  the  church  at 
Gelnhansen,  unfortunately  not  of  well-known  date,  but  aj)parently 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  though  the  choir,  it  is  said,  was 
not  finislied  until  1370.  Its  interest  lies  in  its  originality,  for,  though 
the  pointed  arch  is  adopted,  it  is 
in  a  manner  very  different  from 
that  followed  by  the  French,  and 
as  if  the  architects  were  deter- 
mined to  retain  a  style  of  tlieir 
own.  In  general  design  its 
outline  is  very  like  that  of  the 
church  at  Sinzig  (Woodcut  No. 
478).  In  it  attempts  are  even 
made  to  copy  its  apsidal  gal- 
leries, but  their  purpose  is  mis- 
understood, and  jMllars  are  placed 
in  front  of  windows,  —  a  blunder 
afterwards  carried,  at  Strasburg 
and  elsewhere,  to  a  far  more 
fatal  extent.  Taken  altogether, 
the  style  liere  exhibited  is  ligiit 
and  graceful;  but  it  neither  has 
the  stability  of  the  old  round- 
arched  Gothic,  nor  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Frencli  pointed 
style.  The  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
attached  to  the  cathedral  at 
Treves  is  another  of  the  anom- 
alous churches  of  this  age  (1^27  to  1243)  :  its  plan  has  already 
been  given  (Woodcut  No.  461),  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
form  of  the  old  circular  building  which  is  suppLanted.  Perhaps  from 
its  proximit)'  to  France  it  shows  a  more  complete  Gothic  style  than 
either  of  those  already  mentioned  ;  still  the  circular  arch  continually 
recurs  in  doorways  and  windows,  and  altogether  the  uses  of  the 
pointed  forms  and  the  general  arrangement  of  parts  and  details  cannot 
be  said  to  be  well  understood.  There  is,  however,  a  novelty,  truly 
German,  in  its  jilan,  and  a  simplicity  about  Jls  arrangement,  which 
make  it  the  most  pleasing  specimen  of  the  age,  and  standing  on  the 
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foundation  of  the  old  church  of  Sta.  Helena,  and  grouped  with  the  Dom 

or  cathedral,  it  yields  in  interest  to  few 
churches  in  Germany. 

From  these  we  may  pass  at  once  to 
two  churches  of  well-authenticated  date 
and  of  purely  French  style.  The  first, 
that  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg,  whose 
name  has  been  already  mentioned  (p. 
46)  as  adding  interest  and  sanctity  to 
tlie  old  castle  on  the  Wartburg.  Four 
years  after  her  death  she  was  canonized, 
and  in  the  same  year,  1235,  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  of  this  beautiful  church, 
which  was  completed  and  dedicated  forty- 
eight  years  afterwards,  viz.,  in  1283. 

It  is  a  small  church,  being  only  208 
ft.  in  length  by  G9  in  width  internally, 
an<l  thouLch  the  details  are  .ill  of  good 
early     French     style,    it      still      exhibits 

several  Germanisms,  being  triajisal  in  plan,  and  the  three  aisles  being 


508.  Plan  of  tlie  riiuroh  at  Mn 
burg.  (From  Moller's  "  Deiik- 
maler.")  Scale  100 £t.  to  liu. 


50M.     Section  of  Church  at  :\I:irl>uri;.    .Scale  OiJ  ft.  to  1  in. 
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of  the  same  height.  The  latter  must  Ije  considered  as  a  serious 
defect,  for,  besides  the  absence  of  contrast,  either  the  narrow  side- 
aisles  appear  too  tall  or  the  central  one  too  low.  Tliis  has  also 
caused  the  defect  of  two  stories  of  windows  being  placed  throughout 
in  one  height  of  wall,  and  without  even  a  gallery  to  give  meaning  to 
such  an  arrangement.  No  French  architect  ever  fell  into  such  a 
mistake,  and  it  shows  how  little  the  builders  who  could  not  avoid 
such  a  solecism  understood  the  spirit  of  the  style  they  were  co23ying. 
The  west  front  with  its  two  spires  is  somewhat  later  in  date,  but  of 
elegant  design,  and  is  pleasingly  proi)ortioned  to  the  body  of  the 
church,  which  is  rarely  the  case  in  Germany. 

The  other  church  is  that  at  Altenburg,  not  far  from  Cologne,  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  river  Rhine.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in 
1255,  and  the  chapels  round  the  choir 
completed  within  a  few  years  of  that 
time,  but  the  works  were  then  inter- 
rupted, and  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
church  not  built  till  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury. Like  all  the  early  churches  of  the 
Cistercian  Order  it  is  without  tnwprs,  nnd 
is  extremely  simple  in  its  outline  and 
decorations.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  copy 
of  the  abbey  of  Pontigny  (Woodcut  No. 
409),  which  was  built  fully  a  century 
earlier,  and  though  it  does  show  some 
advance  in  style  in  the  introduction  of 
tracery  into  the  windows,  and  more 
variety  of  outline  externally,  it  is  re- 
markable liow  little  jn-ogress  it  evinces 
in  the  older  parts.  In  the  subsequent 
erection  there  are  some  noble  windows 
filled  with  tracery  of  the  very  best  class, 
which  render  this  church  the  best  coun- 
terpart Germany  can  produce  of  our  Tintern  Abbey,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  many  respects.  Indeed,  taken  altogether,  tliis  is  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  church  of  its  age  and  style  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
erection  of  which  the  fewest  faults  have  been  committed.  It  was  res- 
cued from  ruin  by  thei  late  King  of  Prussia,  but  its  extensive  conven- 
tual buildings  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 


510.    Plan  of  Church  at  Altenburg. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  iu. 


These  examples  bring  us  to  the  great  tyjiical  cathedral  of  Germ.any, 
that  of  Cologne,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  temples  ever 
erected  by  man  in  lionor  of  his  Creator.  In  thi^respect  Germany  has 
been  more  fortunate  than  either  France  or  England  ;  for  though  in  the 
number  of  edifices  in  the  pointed  style  and  beauty  of  design  these 
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countries  are  far  superior,  Germany  alone  possesses  one  pre-eminent 
exam23le  in  which  all  the  beauties  of  its  style  are  united. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  assumed  that  the  building  we  now  see  is 
that  commenced  by  Conrad  de  Hochsteden  in  the  year  1248,  but  more 
recent  researches  have  jiroved  that  what  he  did  was  to  rebuild  or  re- 
store tlie  old  double-apse  cathedral  of  earlier  date.     The  examples  just 

quoted,  however,  were 
no  other  proof  available, 
are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  Gothic  style 
was  hardly  then  intro- 
duced into  Germany, 
and  but  very  little 
understood  when  prac- 
tised. It  seems  that  the 
present  building  was 
begun  about  the  year 
1270-1275,  and  that 
the  choir  was  completed 
in  all  essentials  as  we 
now  find  it  by  the  year 
1322.1  piad  the  nave 
been  completed  at  the 
same  rate  of  progress, 
it  ^\ould  have  shown  a 
wide  deviation  of  style, 
and  the  western  front, 
instead  of  being  erected 
according  to  the  beau- 
tiful design  preserved 
to  us,  would  have  been 
covered  with  stump 
tracery,  and  other  va- 
garies of  the  late  Ger- 
man school,  all  of  which 
are  even  now  observ- 
able in  the  part  of  the 
northwest  tower  actually  erected.  As  the  body  of  the  church  is  com- 
plete according  to  the  original  design,  one  of  its  principal  beauties  is 


Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Cologne.    (From  Boisserfe.') 
Scale  100  French  ft.  to  1  in. 


1  The  best  resioiie  of  the  arguments 
on  this  question  -nill  be  found  in  the  con- 
troversy carried  on  by  F.  de  Verncilli, 
the  Baron  de  Hosier,  and  M.  Boisseree. 
in  Didron's  "  Annales  Archeologiques," 
vol.  vii.  et  seq. 


-  There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  scale 
of  this  plan,  the  artist  in  reducing  it 
having  used  the  scale  of  French  instead 
of  English  feet.  It  ought  to  be  l-16th 
larger. 
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tlie  uniformity  of  style  tliat  reigns  tlirougliout,  contrasting  stronsly, 
as  it  does,  with  the  greater  number  of  Northern  cathedrals,  whose 
erection  spreads  over  centuries.  In  dimensions  it  is  the  largest  cathe- 
dral of  Northern  Europe  ;  its  extreme  length  being  468,  its  extreme 
breadth  275,  and  its  superficies  91,464  ft.,  which  is  20,000  ft.  more  than 
ai'e  covered  by  Amiens,  and  one-fourth  more  than  Amiens  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  cover.  On  comparing  the  eastern  halves  of  these  two 
from  the  centre  of  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  it  will  be  found  that 
Cologne  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  French  cathedral,  not  only  in  general 
arrangement,  but  also  in  dimensions,  the  only  difference  being  a  few 
feet  of  extra  length  in  the  choir  at  Cologne,  which  is  more  than  made 
up  at  Amiens  by  the  jirojection  of  the  Lady  Ciiapel.  The  nave,  too, 
at  Cologne  is  one  bay  less  in  length.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
building  exceeds  the  French  by  one  additional  bay  in  each  transept, 
the  two  extra  aisles  in  the  nave,  and  the  enormous  substructures  of 
the  western  towers.  All  these  are  decided  faults  of  design  into  which 
no  French  architect  would  have  fallen. 

Looking  at  Cologne  in  any  light,  no  one  can  fail  to  jierceive  that 
its  principal  defect  is  its  relative  shortness.  If  this  was  unavoidable, 
at  least  the  transept  should  have  been  omitted  altogether,  as  at  Bourges, 
or  kept  within  the  line  of  the  walls,  as  at  Paris,  Rheims,  and  else- 
where. It  is  true,  our  long  low  English  cathedrals  require  bold  pro- 
jecting transepts  to  relieve  their  monotony;  but  at  Cologne  their 
]irojection  detracts  both  internally  and  externally  from  the  requisite 
appearance  of  length.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have  been  suspected  at 
the  time,  as  the  fajadcs  of  the  transepts  were  the  least  finished  parts 
of  the  building  when  it  was  left,  and  the  modern  restorers  would  have 
done  well  if  they  liad  protited  by  tlie  hesitation  of  their  predecessors, 
and  omitted  an  exjiensive  and  detrimental  addition. 

Another  defect  before  alluded  to  is  tlie  douliic  aisles  of  the  nave. 
It  is  true  these  are  found  at  Paris,  but  tliey  were  an  early  experiment. 
At  Bourges  the  fault  is  avoided  by  the  aisles  being  of  different  lieights  ; 
but  in  none  of  the  best  examples,  such  as  Rheims,  Chartres,  or  Amiens, 
would  the  architects  have  been  guilty  of  dispersing  their  effects  or 
destroying  their  perspectives  as  is  done  at  Cologne,  and  now  that  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  finished  these  defects  of  proportion  .are  become 
more  apparent  than  they  were  before.  Tlie  clear  width  of  the  nave  is 
41  ft.  6  inches  between  the  piers,  its  height  155  ft.,  or  nearly  four  times 
the  width  —  a  proportion  altogether  intolerable  in  architecture.  And 
this  defect  is  made  even  more  apparent  here  by  the  aisles  being  together 
equal  in  width  t<i  the  nave,  while  they  are  only  60  ft.  in  height.  Besides 
the  defect  of  artistic  disproportion,  this  exaggerated  height  of  the  in- 
terior has  the  further  disadvantage  of  dwarfing  to  a  painful  extent  the 
human  beings  who  frequent  it.  Even  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  their  most  crowded  jirocessions  lose  all  their  effect 
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by  comparison  witli  the  building  in  wliich  tliey  are  performed.  Were 
a  regiment  of  Life  Guards  on  liorseback  to  ride  down  the  central  aisle 
at  Cologne,  they  would  be  converted  into  pigmies  by  the  140  ft.  of 
heiglit  above  them.  Lateral  spaciousness  has  not  tlie  same  dwarfing 
effect ;  when  all  are  standing  on  the  same  floor,  distance  does  not  dimin- 
ish in  a  building  more  than  in  the  open  air,  and  with  that  effect  we  are 
familiar,  but  great  height  in  a  room  is  unusual,  and  in  proportion  as  it 
affects  the  mind  vs'ith  awe  or  astonishment  does  it  diminish  the  appeai- 
ance  of  those  objects  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  most  striking  defect  of  the  internal  design  is  the  want  of  repose  or 
subordination  of  parts:  50  pillars  practically  identical  in  design,  and 
spaced  nearly  equally  over  the  floor,  and  beyond  them  everywliere  a 
wall  of  glass.  If  the  four  central  piers  had  been  wider  spaced,  or  of 
double  the  section  they  now  are,  or  had  tliere  been  any  jilain  wall  or 
any  lateral  ehajjels  anywhere,  it  would  have  been  better.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  defects,  it  is  a  glorious  temple ;  but  so  mathemati- 
cally perfect,  that  not  one  little  corner  is  left  for  poetry,  and  it  is 
consequently  felt  to  be  infinitely  less  interesting  than  many  buildings 
of  far  less  jiretensions. 

Externally  the  proportions  are  as  mistaken,  if  not  more  so  than 
those  of  the  interior ;  the  mass  and  enormous  height  of  the  western 
towers  —  actually  greater,  according  to  the  design,  tlian  the  whole 
length  of  the  building ;  if  they  are  ever  completed,  will  give  to  the 
whole  cathedral  a  look  of  shortness,  which  nothing  can  redeem. 
"With  such  a  ground-]ilan  a  true  arcliitect  would  have  reduced  their 
mass  one-half,  and  their  height  by  one-third  at  least. 

Besides  its  great  size,  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  has  the  advantage  of 
having  been  designed  at  exactly  the  best  age,  while,  as  before  remarked, 
the  cathedrals  of  Rheims  and  Paris  were  a  little  too  early,  St.  Ouen's  too 
late.  The  choir  of  Cologne,  which  we  liave  seen  to  lie  of  almost  identical 
dimensions  with  that  of  Amiens,  excels  its  Frencli  rival  internally  by 
its  glazed  triforium,  the  exquisite  tracery  of  the  windows,  the  general 
beauty  of  the  details,  and  a  slightly  better  proportion  Ijetween  the 
height  of  the  aisles  and  clerestory.  But  this  advantage  is  lost  exter- 
nally by  the  forest  of  exaggerated  pinnacles  which  crowd  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  building,  not  only  in  singular  discord  with  the  plain- 
ness of  the  lower  story,  but  hiding  and  confusing  the  perspective  of 
the  clerestory,  in  a  manner  as  objectionable  in  a  constructive  point  of 
view  as  it  is  to  the  eye  of  an  artist.  Decorated  construction  is,  no 
doubt,  the  great  secret  of  true  architecture  ;  but  like  other  good  things, 
this  may  be  overdone.  One-half  of  the  abutting  means  here  employed 
might  have  been  dis]iensed  with,  and  the  other  half  disposed  so  simply 
as  to  do  the  work  without  the  confusion  jiroduced.  When  we  turn 
to  the  interior  to  see  what  the  vault  is,  which  this  mass  of  abutments  is 
provided  to  support,  we  find  it  with  all  the  defects  of  French  vaulting  — 
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612.    Intended  Western  Fasade  of  Cathedral  of  Cologne.    (From  Boisseree.) 
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the  ribs  few  and  weak,  tlie  ridge  undulating,  the  surfaces  twisted,  and 
the  general  effect  poor  and  feeble  as  compared  Avitli  tlie  gorgeous 
walls  that  support  it.  Very  judicious  painting  might  remedy  this  to 
some  extent ;  but  as  it  now  stands  the  effect  is  most  unpleasing. 

The  noblest  as  well  as  the  most  original  jmrt  of  the  design  of  this 
cathedral  is  the  western  fagade  (Woodcut  No.  512).  Had  this  Ijeen 
con)])leted,  it  would  have  risen  to  tlie  height  of  510  ft.  This  front, 
considered  as  an  indejsendent  feature,  without  reference  to  its  jjosition, 
is  a  very  grand  conception.  It  equals  in  magnificence  those  designed 
for  Strasburg  and  Louvain,  and  surjiasses  both  in  purity  and  elegance, 
though  it  is  very  questionable  if  the  oi^en  work  of  the  sjiires  is  not 
carried  to  far  too  great  an  extent,  and  even  the  lower  part  designed 
far  too  much  by  rule.  M.  Boisseree  says,  "  the  square  and  the  triangle 
here  reign  supreme  ; "  and  this  is  certainly  the  case  :  every  ])art  is 
designed  with  the  scale  and  the  compasses,  and  with  a  mathematical 
])recision  perfectly  astonishing;  but  we  miss  all  the  fanciful  beauty  of 
the  more  irregular  French  and  English  exam])les.  The  storied  porches 
of  Kheinis,  Chartres,  and  Wells  comj)rise  far  more  ]ioetry  within  their 
limited  dimensions  than  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  this 
gigantic  frontispiece.  Cologne  is  a  noble  conception  of  a  mason,  but 
these  were  the  works  of  artists  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  wonl. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  contemporary 
French  example  to  compare  with  Cologne,  so  that  we  might  have 
been  enabled  to  bring  this  to  a  clearer  test  than  words  can  do.  St. 
Ouen's  comes  nearest  to  it  in  age  and  style,  but  it  is  so  very  much 
smaller  as  hardly  to  admit  of  comparison ;  for  though  the  length  of 
the  two  churches  is  nearly  identical,  the  one  covers  91,000  square 
feet,  the  other  little  more  than  lialf  that,  or  only  47,000.  Yet  so 
judicious  is  the  disposition  of  the  smaller  church,  and  so  exquisite 
its  proportions,  that  notwithstanding  the  late  age  of  its  nave,  and 
the  inap])ro]n-iateness  of  its  modern  front,  it  is  internally  a  mon^ 
beautiful  and  almost  as  imposing  a  church  as  that  of  Cologne,  and 
externally  a  far  more  i^leasing  study  as  a  woi-k  of  art.  Had  Marc 
d'Argent  commenced  his  building  at  the  same  time  as  the  builder  of 
Cologne,  and  seen  it  comjiletcd,  or  had  he  left  his  design  for  it  prior 
to  1332,  even  with  its  smaller  dimensions,  it  would  have  been  by  far 
the  nobler  work  of  art  of  the  two.  These,  however,  arc  after  all  but 
vain  s]ieculations.  We  see  in  Cologne  the  finest  specimen  of  masonry 
attempted  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  notwithstanding  its  defects,  we 
may  hope  to  see  in  the  completed  design  a  really  beautiful  and  noble 
building,  worthy  of  its  builders  and  of  the  religion  to  which  it  is 
dedicated. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  solely  to  the  drawings  of  the  fa9ade  of 
Cologne  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  the  effect  of  these  open-work 
spires  would  be  if  completed;  for  at  Friburg,  in  the  Brisgau,  there  is 
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513.    View  of  the  Church  at  Friburg.     (.From  Moller's  "  Beiikmiiler.") 
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a  contempoary  example,  commenced  in  1283,  and  finished  in  1330. 
This  fine  spire  is  identical  in  style  with  the  Cologne  designs,  and 
perhaps  on  the  whole  even  better,  certainly  purer  and  simpler  both  in 
outline  and  detail,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  richer  ornament 
of  Cologne  would  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  this  description  of 
lace-work. 

The  total  height  of  the  spire  at  Friburg  is  385  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  lower  portion  is  a  square,  plain 
and  simple  in  its  details,  with  bold  ijrominent  buttresses,  and  con- 
taining a  very  handsome  porch.  The  second  is  an  octagon  of  elegant 
design,  with  four  triangular  pinnacles  or  spirelets  at  the  angles,  which 
break  most  hajipily  the  change  of  outline,  and  out  of  this  rises,  some- 
what abruptly,  the  spire,  155  ft.  in  height.  An  English  architect 
would  have  placed  eight  bolder  ])innacles  at  its  base ;  a  French  one 
would  have  used  a  gallery,  or  taken  some  means  to  prevent  the  cone 
from  merely  resting  on  the  octagon.  This  junction  between  the  two 
is  ]ioor  and  badly  managed  ;  but  after  all,  the  question  is,  whether 
the  open  spire  is  not  a  mistake,  which  even  the  beauty  of  detail 
found  here  cannot  altogether  redeem.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  it 
is  wrong,  because  a  spire  is  and  ought  to  be  a  roof,  and  this  is  not. 
It  is  true  a  spire  was  originally  a  roof,  and  still  retains  the  place  of 
one,  and  should  consequently  suggest  tlie  idea ;  but  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely indispensable ;  and  if  the  tower  be  insufficient  to  su])port  the 
apparent  weight  of  a  solid  spire,  or  for  any  such  reason,  the  deviation 
would  be  excusable,  but  such  is  not  the  ease  here,  nor  at  Cologne. 

Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  whole  is  only  another  exemplification  of 
the  ruling  idea  of  the  German  masons,  an  excessive  love  of  tours  de 
force,  and  an  inordinate  desire  to  do  clever  things  in  stone,  which 
soon  led  them  into  all  the  vagaries  of  their  after  Gothic ;  here  it  is 
comparatively  inoffensive,  though  I  still  feel  convinced  that  if  one- 
half  the  ojienings  of  the  tracery  were  filled  up,  or  only  a  central 
trefoil  or  quatrefoil  left  open  in  each  division,  the  effect  would  be  far 
more  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  spires  that  flank  the  transejits,  the  open-work  is  wholly 
unolijectionable,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  scale;  but  in  the  main 
and  principal  feature  of  the  building  the  case  is  very  different :  dignity 
and  majesty  are  there  required  ;  and  the  flimsiness,  as  it  might  almost 
be  called,  of  the  open  work,  goes  far  to  destroy  this. 

The  nave  of  this  church  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  German  Gothic 
of  the  age,  being  contemporary  with  tlie  spire  or  perhaps  of  a  little 
earlier  date  ;  but  the  want  of  the  triforium  internally,  and  the  conse- 
quent lieavy  mass  of  jilain  wall  over  the  pier-arches,  give  it  a  poor  and 
weak  appearance.  The  choir,  a  work  of  the  15th  century,  runs  into 
all  the  extravagance  of  the  later  German  style,  its  only  merits  being 
its  size  and  licrhtness. 
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Of  tlio  other  open-work  spires  of  Germany,  one  of  the  most  he.au- 
tiful  is  that  of  Thann  in  Alsace,  in  wliich  tlie  octagonal  jiart  is  so 
light  that  anything  more  solid  than  the  tracei-y  that  forms  the  spires 
would  seem  to  crush  it. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  pleasing  example  at  Esslingen  ;  another 
attached  to  the  cathedral  at  Meissen,  in  favor  of  which  nothing  can 
be  said  ;  and  tliose  adorning  the  two  towers  of  the  facade  of  the 
cathedral  of  Berne,  which,  because  they  are  so  small  relatively  to  the 
towers  they  surmount,  and  are  in  fact  mere  ornaments,  are  pleasing 
and  ixraceful  terminations  to  the  front. 

Next  in  rank   to  Cologne  among  German  cathedrals   is   that   at 
Strasburg.     It  is,  however,  so  much  smaller  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
a     fair     comparison, 
coverins:,    even    with  ''///M//////&=^-'>-^^«  n.  ■  n-a  o  o^^amM',. 


even  with 
its  subsidiary  ad- 
juncts, little  more 
than  00,000  square 
ft.  The  whole  of 
eastern  part  of 
church  belongs  to  -'— - 
an  older  basilica, 
built  in  the  11th 
and  Vlih  centuries, 
and  is  by  no  means 
remarkable  either  for 
its  beauty  or  its  size, 
besides  being  so  over- 
powered by  the  nave, 
which  has  been  added 
to  it,  as  to  render 
its  appearance  soiTie- 
what  insignificant. 
The  nave  and  the 
western  front  are  the 
glory  and  the  boast 
of  Alsace,  and  possess 
in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree all  the  beauties 
and  defects  of  the 
German  style. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  nave  was  commenced,  but  probably  in 

the  early  lialf  of  the  13th  century,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  finished 

about  the  year    1275,  a  date  which,  if  authentic,  is  in  itself  quite 

sufficient  to  settle  the  controversy  as  to  whether  any  part  of  Cologne 
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U.    Plan  of  Strasburg  Catlieilral.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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615.    West  Front  of  Cathedral  at  Strasburg. 
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is  of  an  earlier  age,  everytliing  we  see  in  Strasburg  being  of  an  older 
style  than  anything  in  that  cluirch. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  details  are  pure  and  beautiful,  and  the 
design  of  singular  boldness.  The  central  aisle  is  55  ft.  wide  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  ]iiers,  and  the  side-aisles  33  ft.  wide;  while  the 
corresponding  dimensions  at  Cologne  are  only  49  ft.  and  25  ft.  respec- 
tively. Notwithstanding  this,  the  vault  at  Strasburg  is  only  101  ft.  in 
height  against  155  ft.  at  Cologne.  The  consequence  is,  that  measured 
from  centre  to  centre  the  central  aisle  at  Cologne  is  more  than  three 
times  as  high  as  it  is  wide,  while  at  Strasburg  it  is  less  than  twice. 
The  whole  wiilth  of  the  more  northern  exain]ile  is  practically  equal  to 
the  height  —  at  Strasburg  it  is  one-fifth  less;  but  the  one  having  only 
three  aisles,  while  the  other  has  five,  makes  all  these  discrepancies 
still  more  a]iparent.  Had  tiie  architect  of  Cologne,  instead  of  intro- 
ducing an  e.vternal  aisle,  only  increased  the  dimensions  of  Strasburg 
by  one-fifth,  retaining  all  its  proportions,  he  would  both  externally 
and  internally  Jiave  produced  the  noblest  building  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  As  it  is,  the  smaller  nave  of  Strasburg  is  infinitely  superior  in 
pro]iortion  and  apparent  dimensions  to  that  of  the  larger  building. 

This  comparative  lowness  of  the  nave  at  Strasburg  is  greatly  in 
its  favor,  as  the  length,  wliich  is  only  250  ft.,  is  made  the  most  of, 
and  the  .shortness  of  the  cathedral  is  not  jierceived. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Erwin  von  Steinbach  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  part  of  the  structure,  beyond  repairing  the  vault  when 
dain.aged  by  tire  in  1298,  at  which  time  he  also  introduced  some  new 
features  of  no  great  imjiortance,  but  sufficient  in  some  degree  to  confuse 
the  chronology.  What  he  really  did,  was  to  commence  the  western 
facade,  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation  in  1277,  and  superintended  the 
erection  till  his  death,  41  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
liis  sons,  who  carried  it  up  to  the  platform  in  13G5. 

The  Germans,  bowever,  wishing  to  find  a  name  to  place  in  their 
Walhalla,  and  mistaking  entirely  the  system  on  which  buildings  were 
carried  out  in  the  Middle  Ages,  have  tried  to  exalt  Erwin  into  a  genius 
of  the  highest  order,  ascribing  to  him  not  only  the  nave,  but  also  the 
design  of  the  spire  as  it  now  stands.  If  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  former,  he  must  have  been  promoted  at  a  singularly  early  age  to 
the  rank  of  master-mason,  and  have  been  a  most  wonderfully  old  man 
at  the  time  of  his  death;  and  if  he  designed  the  spire,  he  must  have 
had  a  strangely  ]:)rophetic  S])irit  to  foresee  forms  and  details  tliat  were 
not  invented  till  a  century  after  his  death!  The  fact  is,  Erwin  did 
no  more  than  every  master-mason  of  his  age  could  do.  There  is  no 
novelty  or  invention  in  his  design,  and  only  those  mistakes  and  errors 
which  all  Germans  fell  into  when  working  in  pointed  Gotliic.  In  the 
first  place,  the  facade  is  much  too  large  for  the  church,  which  it 
crushes  and  hides ;  and  instead  of  usino;  the  resources  of  his  art  to 
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conceal  this  defect,  he  made  the  vault  of  the  aute-chapel  equal  in 
height  to  that  of  Cologne,  tlie  result  being  tliat  the  centre  of  the  great 
western  rose-window  is  just  as  high  as  the  apex  of  the  vault  of  the 
nave.  It  is  true  it  can  ho  seen  in  perspective  from  the  floor  of  tlie 
cliurch,  but  the  arrangement  ajipears  to  have  been  expressly  designed 
to  make  the  church  look  low  and  out  of  proportion. 

The  spiral  staircases  at  tlie  angles  of  the  spire  are  marvels  of 
workmanship,  and  the  whole  is  well  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder 
of  the  vulgar,  though  it  must  be  condemned  by  the  man  of  taste 
as  very  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  purer  designs  of  an  earlier  age. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  original  design  comprised  two 
towers,  like  tliose  of  the  gre.at  French  cathedrals,  or  was  intended  to 
terminate  with  a  flat  screen-like  fayade.  Probably  the  latter  was  the 
case,  as  mass,  and  not  projjortion,  seems  to  liave  been  this  architect's 
idea  of  magnificence. 

The  spire  tliat  now  crowns  this  front,  rising  to  a  height  of  4G8  ft. 
from  the  ground,  was  not  finished  till  1439,  and  betrays  all  the  faults 
of  its  age.  The  octagonal  ]iart  is  tall  and  weak  in  outline,  the  s]]ire 
ungraceful  in  form,  and  covered  witli  an  unmeaning  and  constructively 
useless  system  of  tracery. 

Besides  the  fault  of  proportion  for  which  the  design  of  Erwin  is 
clearly  blameable,  all  his  work  betrays  the  want  of  artistic  feeling 
wliich  is  characteristic  of  tlie  German  mason.  Every  detail  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  is  wire-drawn  and  attenuated.  Tlie  defect  of 
putting  a  second  line  of  unsymmetrieal  tracery  in  front  of  windows,  the 
first  trace  of  which  was  remarked  upon  in  speaking  of  Gelnhausen,  is 
here  carried  to  a  jKiinful  extent.  The  long  stone  bars  whicli  protect 
and  liide  the  windows  are  admir.able  specimens  of  masonry,  but  tliey 
are  no  more  beauties  than  those  which  protect  our  kitchen  wimlows 
in  modern  times.  The  spreading  the  tracery  of  the  windows  over  tlie 
neighboring  walls,  so  as  to  make  it  look  large  and  uniform,  is  another 
solecism  found  both  here  and  at  Cologne,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  art, 
and  not  found  in,  I  believe,  a  single  instance  in  France  and  England, 
where  the  style  was  so  much  better  understood  than  in  Germany. 

Altogether  the  fajade  of  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg  is  imposing 
from  its  mass,  and  fascinating  from  its  richness;  but  there  is  no 
building  in  either  Franco  or  England  where  such  great  advantages 
have  been  thrown  away  in  so  reckless  a  manner  and  by  so  unin- 
telligent a  hand. 

The  cathedral  at  Ratisbon  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  specimen  of 
German  art  than  that  of  Strasburg.  It  is  a  small  building,  only 
272  ft.  in  length,  and  114  in  breadth  internally,  and  covering  about 
32,000  sq.  ft.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1275 ;  the  works  were 
continued  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  at  last  abandoned  before 
the  completion  of  the  church. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  pl.an  (Woodcut  N"o.  516),  it  is  much  more 
German  than  French  in  its  arrangements,  having  tliree  apses  instead 
of  a  chevct.  The  side-aisles  are  wide  in 
proportion  to  the  central  one,  the  transept 
subdued,  and  altogether  it  is  more  like 
the  old  round-arched  Gotliic  basilica  than 
the  French  church.  It  has  two  stories 
of  wifldows  in  the  apse,  as  at  Marburg, 
"where  the  arrangement  is  unmeaning 
and  offensive,  while  here  the  nave  has 
side-aisles  and  a  clerestory :  thus  the 
upper  windows  of  the  apse  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  clerestory  windows  of 
the  nave,  and  the  effect  is  not  unplensing. 
The  details  of  this  church  are  singularly 
pleasing  and  elegant  throughout,  and 
jjroduce  on  the  whole  a  harmony  not 
commonly  met  with  in  German  churches 
of  this  age  and  style. 

If  size  were  any  real  test  of  beauty, 
the  cathedral  at  Ulm  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  Germany,  being  just  twice  as 
large  as  that  at  Ratisbon,  covering  63,800 
ft.     So  far  also  as  constructive  merit  is 

concerned,  it  is  perha]is  the  best ;  for  thougli  I  have  no  plan  I  can 
quite  rely  upon,  I  believe  that  not  more  than  one-fifteenth  of  tlie 
area  is  occupied  by  the  supports  ;  nor  is  tliis  church  surpassed  by 
many  in  sliai-p  and  clever  mechanical  execution  of  the  details.  With 
all  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  colder  and  more  unimpressive 
design  than  is  here  carried  out ;  both  internally  and  externally,  it  is 
the  work  of  a  very  clever  mason,  but  of  a  singularly  bad  artist.  The 
freemasons  had,  when  it  was  founded  (1377),  got  possession  of  the  art 
in  Germ.any ;  and  here  they  carried  their  system  to  its  acme,  and  with 
a  result  which  every  one  with  the  smallest  appreciation  of  art  can 
perceive  at  once.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  original  design,  the  outer  range 
of  pillars,  dividing  the  side-aisle  into  two,  was  to  have  been  omitted, 
which  would  have  made  it  even  worse  than  it  is.  Its  one  western 
tower,  had  it  been  completed,  would  have  been  more  beautiful  than 
that  at  Strasburg ;  and,  besides,  being  actually  higher  (483  ft., 
according  to  the  still-preserved  design),  would  have  appeared  taller 
from  standing  alone.  Its  form,  too,  is  more  pleasing ;  and,  though  its 
details  are  far  more  suited  for  execution  in  cast-iron  than  in  stone,  it 
would  have  rivalled,  perhaps  surpassed,  those  at  Antwerp  or  3Iechlin.  It 
was,  however,  carried  to  the  height  of  only  220  ft.,  when,  either  from  the 
want  of  funds  or  the  failure  of  the  foundation,  the  work  was  abandoned. 


516.    Plan  of  Eatisbon  Cathedral. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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St.  Stephen's  of  Vienna  r.anks  fourth  or  fifth  among  the  great 
ehurclies  of  Germany,  both  for  size  and  riclmess  of  decoration.  Its 
length,  internall}-,  is  337  ft.,  its  width  115,  and  it  covers  about  52,000 
square  ft.  It  is  situated  too  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  province  for 
us  to  expect  anything  very  i)ure  or  perfect  as  an  example  of  Gotliic 
art,  and  it  certainly  sins  against  every  canon  that  a  purist  would 
enact.  The  three  aisles  are  nearly  equal  in  width  and  height, —  tlicre 
is  no  clerestory  —  no  triforium.  There  are  two  very  tall  windows  in 
each  bay.  The  pillars  are  covered  with  sculpture,  more  remarkable 
for  its  richness  than  its  appro])riatencss,  and  the  tracery  of  the  vaults 
is  very  defective.  Yet,  with  all  these  faults,  and  many  more,  no  one 
■with  a  trace  of  poetry  in  his  composition  can  stand  under  the  great 
cavernous  western  porch  and  not  feel  that  he  has  before  him  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  .and  impressive  buildings  in  Eurojio.  A  good  deal 
of  this  may  bo  owing  to  the  color.  The  time-stain  in  the  nave  is 
untouched,  the  painted  glass  ])erfect,  and  the  whole  has  a  venerable 
look,  now  too  rare.  The  choir  is  being  smartened  up,  and  its  poetry 
is  o-onc.  Meanwhile,  no  building  can  stand  in  more  absolute  contrast 
witli  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  than  this  one  at  Vienna.  The  former 
fails  because  it  is  so  coldly  perfect  that  it  interests  no  one;  this 
impresses,  though  offending  against  all  rules,  because  it  was  designed 
bv  a  iioet.  "We  feel  as  if  the  Rhenish  architect  would  certainly  have 
been  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge  had  lie  tried,  but  that  his 
Danubian  brother  was  fit  to  be  Laureate  at  any  court  in  Germany. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  exterior.  Tlie  one  great  roof  running  over 
the  three  aisles,  and  covering  all  up  like  an  extinguisher,  ouglit  to  be 
abominable,  but  it  gives  a  character  to  the  wliole  tliat  one  would  be 
sorry  to  miss,  and  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  exceiitional  character 
of  the  whole  building.  The  great  glory  of  this  church  consists  in  its 
two  s]iires,  one  of  which  is  finished,  the  other  only  carried  up  to 
about  one-third  of  its  intended  lieight.  Their  position  is  unfortunate, 
as  tliey  are  placed  where  the  transepts  should  be,  so  that  they  neither 
form  "a  fayade  nor  dignify  the  sanctuary  ;  they  occupy,  in  fact,  the 
position  of  tlie  lateral  entrances  wliich  the  Germans  were  so  fond  of 
and  are  the  ])riuciiial  portals  of  the  building.  In  itself,  however,  the 
finished  spire  is  the  richest,  and,  excepting  that  at  Friburg,  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  those  in  Geruiany.  Its  total  height,  exclusive 
of  the  eagle,  is  441  ft.,  rising  from  a  base  of  about  64  ft.  square, 
gradually  slojiing  from  the  ground  to  the  summit,  where  it  forms  a 
cone  of  the  uni.ix-cedcntly  small  angle  of  little  more  than  9  degrees. 
The  transitioti  from  the  square  base  to  an  octagonal  cone  is  so  gradual 
and  so  concealed  by  ornament,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the 
tower  ends  and  the  spire  begins.  This  gives  a  confusion  and  weakness 
to  the  design  by  no  me.ans  pleasing.  Indeed,  the  whole  may  be  taken 
as  an  exemplification  of  all  the  German  principles  of  design  carried 
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617.     View  of  the  Spire  of  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna.    (From  "  ClilKtl  Principall  d'Europa.") 
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Church  at  Salzbxirg. 
100  ft.  to  1  in. 


Scale 


to  excess,  rather  than  as  a  perfect  example  of  what  such  an  object 

should  be.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  open  work 
in  the  spire,  though,  from  its  own  tenuity 
and  the  richness  of  the  tower,  there  is  no 
example  where  it  would  have  been  less  objec- 
tionable. 

Had  the  architects  of  Eastern  Germany 
'■ontinued  to  practise  the  stj'le  a  little  longer 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Renaissance 
art,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  gone 
further  from  the  French  forms  tlian  they 
did  even  in  St.  Stephen's.  Among  tlie 
novelties  they  did  employ,  one  of  the  most 
re markable  was  the  invention  of  flat-roofed 
choirs.  The  plan  of  the  Franciscan  church 
at  Salzburg  (Woodcut  No.  518)  will  explain 
what   is   meant   by  this.'     The  nave  of   the 

818.  Plan  of  the  Franciscan  church  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  the 
round-arched  style,  so  pure  and  elegant  in 
its  iletails  as  to  betray  its  proximity  to  Italy, 
and  without  a  trace  of  i^ointed  architecture, 
though  dating  as  late  as  1230-1260.  In  the 
year  1470  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  tlie 
choir.  In  France  ,  this  would  liave  been 
effected  by  an  extended  range  of  chapels 
round  a  chevet ;  in  England  by  several  bays 
added  to  tlie  len,n;ih.  In  Germany  they  did 
better:  they  placed  five  slender  piers  on  the 
floor;  these,  though  70  ft.  in  height,  are  less 
than  4  ft.  in  diameter,  yet  they  appear  suffi- 
cient for  the  task  they  have  to  perform, 
while  their  slenderness  prevents  them  from 
interrupting  the  view  in  any  direction.  From 
these  rose  a  vault,  extending  on  the  same 
level  from  wall  to  wall  with  a  tree-like 
gi'owth,  from  each  of  tliese  pillars  —  without 
any  exertion  or  constructive  difUculty;  the 
choir  thus  forms  a  Jiall  C6  ft.  wide  by  160 
in  length,  exclusive  of  the  side-chapels 
619.  Plan  of  St.  Laurence'B  which  surround  it  ill  two  storics.  A  dome 
scafeioo^ft."i"i'iif"  in  that_  position  might  liavs  been  more 
sublime ;    but   passing   through  the  confined 

vestibule  of  the  nare  the  expansion   into  the  light  and   airy  choir 

1  From  the  "  Ja}irbuch  der  Central  Commission  zur  Erlialtung  der  Baudenk- 
male,"  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
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produces  one  of  the  most  magical  effects  to  be  found  in  any  cliuroli 
in_^uro42£.  The  details  of  the  vault,  as  is  only  too  usual  at  that 
age,  are  not  constructively  correct ;  but  if  this  design  had  been 
carried  out  with  English  fan-tracery  nothing  could  well  be  more  beau- 
tiful. In  jilan  and  dimensions  tliis  ciioir  very  nearly  resembles  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster ;  but  in  design  tlie  German  surpasses 
the  English  example  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  falls  short  of  it  in 
beauty  of  detail. 

St.  Lawrence's  Church  at  Nuremberg  is  a  larger  and  better  known 
example  of  tlie  same  class  of  design.  It  was  commenced  in  1275,  and 
finished  after  202  years'  labor.  The  style  of  this  church  is  con- 
sequently much  more  uniform ;  and  though  not  large,  being  only  300 
ft.  long  by  100  in  width,  its  proportions  are  so  good  that  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  impressive  example  of  the  style.  It  is  a  little  too  late 
in  its  details,  but  beautiful  in  its  arrangements.  The  view,  standing 
by  the  pulpit  and  looking  towards  the  east,  is  as  poetic  as  that  of 
St.  Stephen's,  and  as  spacious  as  that  at  Salzburg.  The  two  rows  of 
windows  round  the  apse  are  a  defect  that  might  easily  have  been 
avoided,  but  which  the  beauty  of  the  painted  glass  goes  far  to  redeem. 

Externally,  the  western  front,  though  on  a  small  scale,  only  250  ft. 
in  height,  is  better  proportioned  and  more  pleasing  in  its  detail 
than  almost  any  other  double-spire  facade  in  Gei'inany  than  can  be 
named.  The  real  defect  of  the  exterior  is  the  overwhelming  roof  ot 
the  nave  and  the  want  of  external  buttresses,  which,  with  bold 
pinnacles,  would  have  gone  far  to  correct  its  heaviness. 

St.  Sebald's  Ciiurch  at  Nuremberg  seems  originally  to  have  been  a 
chevet  turned  the  wrong  way,  to  the  eastern  end  of  which  a  choir  of 
somewhat  exaggerated  dimensions  was  added  at  a  later  age  (1303- 
1377).  This  choir  was  not  only  placed  unsymmetrically  as  regards 
tlie  axis  of  the  older  part,  but  also  as  regards  its  own  parts.  It  is, 
however,  lofty  and  airy,  with  the  same  arrangement  as  to  vaulting  as 
the  two  last  examples,  but,  being  lighted  by  a  single  row  of  tall 
windows,  it  avoids  the  defect  of  the  two-stoi'ied  arrangement.  These 
windows  are  50  ft.  high,  and  barely  8  ft.  in  width,  M'hich  is  far  too 
narrow  in  proportion.  Their  mullions  are  nearly  40  ft.  in  heiglit; 
and,  though  triumphs  of  German  masonic  skill,  are  most  unpleasing 
features  of  architectural  design. 

When  the  Germans  had  once  mastered  this  invention  in  vaulting 
they  applied  it  wherever  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  in  one 
instance  at  least,  to  a  five-aisled  basilica.  It  is  true  the  church  of  St. 
Barbara  at  Kuttenberg,i  in  Bohemia,  is  only  a  fragment,  but  it  is 
a  very  remarkable  one.  The  building  was  apparently  commenced 
about  the  year  1358,  and  completed,  as  far  as  we  now  see  it,  in  1548. 


See  "  Mittelalterliche  Kunstdenkmale  Ostereichs,"  vol.  i.  p.  171. 
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ItK  flimensions  arc  smaller  than  those  of  Cologne,  being  only  12G  ft. 

across  its   five  aisles   instead    of    150 ;   but    its   great   peculiarity   is 

that  the  roof  of  the  first  aisle  next  the 
central  one  on  either  si<le  is  converted  into 
a  great  gallery,  as  shown  in  the  section 
(Woodcut  No.  521),  and  the  vault  carried 
flat  above  the  three.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  jire  vents  the  clerestory  windows  from 
being  so  easily  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
floor  of  the  church,  but  when  seen  it  is 
i»t  a  better  angle;  and,  altogether,  a  play 
of  liglit  and  shade  and  a  poetry  of  effect 
is  introduced  which  more  than  compen- 
sates for  this.  The  double  apse  may 
be  the  most  characteristic  feature- of 
German    Mediaeval    churches,   but    this 

520.    Plan  ot  the  Church  at  Kutten-         . — ^ ; r~, — r— 7— 

berg,  taken  above  the  roof  of  the        SCCmS  tO   06  the  highest  aUU  mOSt  pOetlC 
aisles.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in.  ~TT\ — ^     '■  7-  ~ —  

of  their  inventions. 


621.    Section  of  the  Church  of  St.  Barbara,  Kuttcubcrg.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 

Tlie  church  of  St-  Vcit  at  Prague  is  very  similar  to  that  at 
Kuttenberg.  It  was  commenced  about  the  year  1346,  and  like  it  was 
meant  to  imitate  and  rival  Cologne.  Its  proportions,  however,  are 
better,  being  only  105  ft.  high,  internally,  with  a  width  of  130  ft. 
but  its  details,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  date,  are  very  far 
inferior  to  those  of  its  northern  rival.     Like  Kuttenberg,  it  is  now 
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only  a  choir  —  n,  fragment  of  what  w.as  intended  ;  and  it  neither  pos- 
sesses the  poetry  of  its  Bohemian  rival,  nor  tlie  perfect  masonry  of 
Cologne,  and  perhaps  more  resembles  Beauvais  tlian  any  other  cluirch 
of  its  age. 

In  Bavaria  there  are  several  churches  erected  later  in  the  style, 
•whic^  in  spite  of  many  defects  of  detail,  are  still  very  imposing 
edifices.  The  cathedral  at  Munich  is  a  well-known  example  of  this 
style,  but  a  better  specimen  is  the  St.  Martin's  church  at  Landshut 
(1404).  As  in  almost  all  these  examples,  the  three  aisles  are  the  same 
height,  and  outside  are  covered  by  one  gigantic  roof.  Internally  this 
gives  great  spaciousness,  but  externally  the  exaggerated  height  of  the 
windows  and  the  size  of  the  roof  are  great  defects.  The  most  beauti- 
ful feature  at  Landshut  is  the  spire,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
425  ft.,  and  is  as  gracefully  and  appropriately  designed  as  any  other 
which  has  been  completed  in  Germany  of  its  age.  Though  not  so 
rich  as  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  it  has  not  its  confusion  of  outline, 
and  it  also  avoids  the  somewhat  ambiguous  beauties  of  the  open-work 
spires  so  frequent  in  this  country. 

In  adopting  the  pointed-arch  style,  the  Germans  generally  .aban- 
doned their  favorite  double-apse  arrangement ;  and  though  they 
seldom  adopted  the  whole  of  the  chevet,  preferring  their  own  simple 
a]ise  to  it,  it  seems  to  have  been  only,  or  at  least  genei'ally,  where  an 
old  round  Gothic  double-apse  church  existed  previously,  that  this 
arrangement  was  continued  after  the  commencement  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Naumberg,  the  nave  of  which  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1200,  is  an  instance  of  this.  This  was  no  doubt  inserted  between  two 
older  apses,  both  of  which  were  rebuilt  at  a  later  age,  forming  two 
very  beautiful  and  extensive  choirs.  The  whole  makes  a  very  pleasing 
and  interesting  church,  though  there  certainly  is  an  architectural  in- 
congruity in  entering  by  the  side,  and  the  doulile-a])se  arrangement  is 
unfamiliar  and  nearly  unintelligible  to  »s  at  the  jircsent  time. 

A  still  better  example  is  the  cathedral  at  Bamberg,  which,  judging 
from  its  date,  ought  to  be  in  the  complete  pointed  style.  Though  its 
east  end  dates  from  1220,  and  the  west  1257,  it  is  still  so  completely 
transitional,  and  the  pointed  form  so  timidly  used,  that  in  France  it 
would  certainly  be  said  that  there  was  a  mistake  of  at  least  a  century 
in  these  dates.  It  is  nevertheless  a  very  fine  church  ;  and  its  four  ele- 
gant towers  flanking  the  two  apses  give  it  a  local  and  at  the  same  time 
a  dignified  character  which  we  often  miss  in  the  imitations  of  French 
churches,  too  common  at  this  age.  At  Naumbei-g  unfortunately  only 
three  towers  exist,  the  fourth  never  having  been  erected,  which  con- 
siderably mars  the  effect  when  comparing  it  with  the  more  complete 
edifice  at  Bamberg. 

Augsburg  is  another  exam]-)le  of  this  class:  although  of  a  ccood  age, 
the  rebuilding  having  commenced  in  1366,  it  is  one  of  the  ugliest  and 
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worst-designed  buildings  in  Germany,  with  notliing  but  its  size  to 
redeem  it.  It  is  peculiar  in  having  a  chevet  at  one  end  and  an  apse 
at  the  other. 

The  jirineiples  of  the  French  schools  of  art  seem  to  hare  prevailed 
to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  North  of  Germany,  and  we  have  in 
consequence  several  cluirches  of  more  ])leasing  design  than  those  last 
mentioned.  Among  these  is  the  cathedral  at  Plalberstadt,  a  simple 
but  beautiful  cliurch,  not  remarkable  for  any  very  striking  peculiari- 
ties, but  extremely  satisfactory  in  general  effect.  Tlie  great  church, 
too,  at  Xanlen,  may  be  quoted  as  another  very  favorable  specimen, 
thougli  far  more  essentially  German  in  its  arrangement.  The  western 
front  is  older  than  the  rest,  and  is  German,  wholly  without  French  in- 
fluence.    It  has  no  central  entrance,  but  has  two  bold  massive  towers. 

The  church  behind  these  is  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  13th  and  the  14th  centuries. 
It  is  generally  good  in  detail  and  propor- 
tion, but  is  arranged,  as  seen  in  the  plan, 
in  a  manner  wholly  different  from  the 
French  metliod,  thongli  in  a  form  common 
in  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  polygonal 
form  is  retained  both  for  the  apse  and  for 
the  chapels,  but  without  adopting  the 
chevet  with  its  surrounding  aisle,  nor  th? 
absolute  seclusion  of  the  choir  as  a  priestly 
island  round  which  the  laity  might  circu- 
late, but  within  wliose  sacred  precincts  they 
were  not  permitted  to  enter.  It  is  observ- 
able that  in  those  districts  where  chevets 
are  most  frequent,  generallj'  speaking,  the 
Catholic  religion  has  had  the  firmest  hold. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  people  had 
declined  to  adopt  that  arrangement,  it  was 
a  sign  that  they  were  ripe  for  the  Keformation,  which  accordingly  they 
embraced  as  soon  as  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised. 

In  the  South  of  Germany  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark 
on  the  tendency  to  raise  the  side-aisles  to  the  same  height  as  the 
central  one,  which  eventually  became  the  rule  in  the  great  brick 
churches  of  Munich  and  other  parts  of  Bavaria,  the  piers  or  pillars 
becoming  mere  posts  supporting  what  was  practically  a  horizontal 
roof.  In  the  north  the  tendency  seems  to  have  been  the  other  way— 
to  exaggerate  the  clerestory  at  the  expense  of  the  aisles.  A  notable 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  nave  at  Magdeburg,  where  the  side- 
aisles  are  practically  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  height  of 
the  church;  and  there  being  no  triforium,  the  clerestory  windows  rest 
apparently  on  the  vault  of  the  side-aisle,     This  has  now  no  doubt  a 
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522.    Plan  of  Church  at  Xanten. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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disagreeable  effect,  but  when  filled  with  painted  glass  the  case  must 
have  been  different,  and  the  effect  of  this  immense  screen  of  brilliant 
,  colors  must  have  been  most  beautiful. 

A  better  example  of  this  arrangement  is  found  in  the  cathedral  at 
MetZj.where,  from  its  proximity  to  France,  the  whole  style  was  better 
understood,  and  the  details  are  consequently  more  perfect.  Externally, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  immense  height  of  the  clei-estory  gives  to 
the  church  a  wire-drawn  appearance,  very  destructive  of  architectural 
beauty  ;  but  internally,  partly  from  the  effect  of  pers])ective  and  partly 
from  the  brilliancy  of  such  glass  as  remains,  criticism  is  disarmed. 
The  result,  however  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art,  is  most  fascinating; 
and  at  all  events,  though  an  error,  it  is  in  a  far  more  pleasing  direction 
than  that  of  the  southern  architects. 

These  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  great  and  typical  exam])les 
of  the  pointed  style  as  applied  to  church  architecture  in  (iermany  ; 
but  besides  these  there  are  numerous  examples  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  many  of  which,  as  being  less  directly  under  French  influence, 
display  an  originality  of  design,  and  sometimes  a  beauty,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  larger  examples. 

Among  these  is  the  church  at  Limbui'g  on  the  Lahn.  This  build- 
ing belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  and  exhibits  the 
transitional  style  in  its  greatest  purity,  and  with  less  admixture  of 
foreign  taste  than  is  to  be  found  in  almost  any  subsequent  examples. 
Though  measuring  only  about  180  ft.  by  75,  it  has,  from  its  crown  of 
towers  and  general  design,  a  more  imposing  appearance  externally 
than  many  buildings  of  far  larger  dimensions.  The  interior  is  also 
singularly  inijjressive. 

The  church  of  St.  Emeran  at  Ratisbon,  a  square  building  of  about 
the  same  age  and  style,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extensive  series 
of  galleries  which  surround  the  whole  of  the  interior,  being  in  fact 
the  application  of  the  system  of  double  chapels  (see  p.  32)  to  a  parish 
church  ;  not  that  vaulted  galleries  are  at  all  rare  in  Germany,  but  that 
generally  si)eaking  they  are  insertions ;  though  here  they  seem  part 
of  the  original  design. 

At  Schulporta  in  Saxony  there  is  a  very  elegant  church  of  the  best 
age,  and  both  in  design  and  detail  very  different  from  anything  else 
in  Germany.  Its  immense  relative  length  gives  it  a  persjjective 
rarely  found  in  this  country,  where  squareness  is  a  much  more  com- 
mon characteristic. 

At  Oppenheim  is  a  church  the  choir  of  which  is  a  simple  and 
pleasing  German  ajjse  with  elongated  windows.  The  nave,  four  bays 
m  length,  is  an  elaborate  specimen  of  German  ornamentation  in  its 
utmost  extravagance,  and,  considering  its  age,  in  singularly  bad  taste, 
at  least  the  lower  part.  The  clerestory  is  unobjectionable,  but  the 
tracery  of  the  windows  and  walls  of  the  side-aisles  shows  how  in"-eni- 
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ously  it  was  possible  to  misapply  even  the  beautiful  details  of  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  century.  In  St.  Werner's  Ciiapel,  Bacharach, 
on  the  Rhine,  this  is  avoided,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  juilged  from  the 
fragment  that  remains,  it  must,  if  it  ever  was  completed,  have  been  one 


623.    View  of  Maria  Kirche  at  JIuIhausen.    (From  Puttridi,  "  DeulmiiUer.") 
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524.    Plan  ofMaria  Kirche  at  Mulliausen.     Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

of  the  best  specimens  of  German  art  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
nave  of  the  cathedral  at  Meissen,  though  marked  by  many  of  the  faults 
of  German  design,  is  still  a  beautiful  example  of  well-understood  detail. 
As  a  purely  German  design  nothing  can  surp.ass  the  Maria  Kirche 
at  Mulhausen  (Woodcut  No.  524).      The  nave  is  nearly  square,  87  ft. 
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by  106,  and  is  divided  into  five  aisles  l)y  four  rows  of  pillars  support- 
ing^ the  vaults,  all  at  the  same  level.  To  the  west  is  a  triple  frontis- 
piece, and  to  tlie  east 
(Woodcut  No.  523)  the 
three  apses,  which  form 
so  favorite  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Germans. 
Externally  its  attenua- 
tion is  painful  to  one 
accustomed  to  the  more 
sober  work  of  F'rench  ar- 
chitects ;  but  tliis  fault 
is  not  here  carried  to 
any  tiling  like  the  excess 
found  in  other  churches. 
Internally  the  effect  is 
certainly  pleasing,  and 
altogether  there  are  per- 
}iaps  few  better  speci- 
mens of  purely  Ger- 
man design  in  pointed 
architecture.  Tiie 
church  of  St.  Blasius,  in 
the  same  town,  is  far 
from  being  so  good  an 
exam])Ie  of  the  style. 

TJie  cathedral  at 
Erfiirth  is  a  highly 
ornamented  building, 
l)ut,  though  possessing 
beautiful  details  in 
parts,  yet  it  shows  the 
slenderness  of  construc- 
tion which  is  so  fre- 
quent a  fault  in  German 
Gothic  buildings.  The 
church  of  St.  Severus 
in  the  same  town  re- 
sembles that  at  Muhl- 
hausen,  but  possesses  so  characteristic  a  group  of  three  spires'  over 
what  we  would  consider  the  transept  —  or  just  in  front  of  the  apse 
—  that  it  is  illustrated  (Woodcut  No.  525).     It  certainly  looks  like 


.St.  Severus  CUureh  at  Erfui-th.    (From  Pnttrirh, 
"  DeiiUuiiUer.") 


1  The  facade  designed  for  tlie  cathe- 
dral at  Louvain  (mentioned  vol.  i.  p.  597) 
was  identical  with  this  group  of  spires 


in  arrangement,  though  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  and  infinitely  richer  in  or- 
nament. 
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a  direct  lineal  rlcsceiidant  from  the  old  Koman  basilican  apse  grown 
into  Gotliic  tallness.  Though  common  in  Germany,  placed  either 
licro  or  at  the  west  front,  I  do  not  know  of  any  single  example  of  such 
an  arrangement  cither  in  France  or  England. 

To  the  same  class  of  square  churches  with  slightly  projecting  chan- 
cels belongs  the  Frauen  Kirche  at  Nuremberg,  one  of  tlie  most  ornate 
of  its  kind,  and  jiossessing  also  in  its  triangularly-formed  porch  another 
peculiarity  found  only  in  Germany.  The  principal  entrances  to  the 
cathedrals  of  Ratisbon  and  Erfurtli  are  of  this  description  —  the  latter 
being  the  richest  and  boldest  porch  of  the  kind. 

One  of  the  best  known  examples  of  the  daring  degree  of  attenua- 
tion to  which  tjie  Germans  delighted  to  carry  their  works  is  the  choir 
(Woodcut  No.  489)  added  in  1353  and  1413  to  the  old  circular  church 
of  Ciiarlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  As  we  now  see  it,  the  effect  is 
certainly  nnpleasing ;  but  if  these  tall  windows  were  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  the  walls  and  vaults  colored  also,  the  effect  would 
be  widely  different.  Perhaps  it  might  then  be  even  called  beautiful  ; 
but  with  scarcely  a  single  exception  all  those  ciiurchos  are  now  deprived 
of  this  most  indispensable  part  of  their  ai'chitecture,  and,  instead  of 
being  the  ])rincij)al  ])art  of  the  design,  the  windows  are  now  only  long 
slits  in  the  niasoni-y,  giving  an  ajipearance  of  weakness  without  adding 
to  the  beauty  or  richness  of  the  ornament. 

Tiie  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Nicholai  Kirclie  at  Zerbst,  and  the 
Betri  Kirche  at  CJorlitz,  both  splendid  specimens  of  this  late  exagger- 
ated class  of  German  art.  By  color  they  might  be  restored,  but  as 
seen  now  in  the  full  glare  of  the  cold  daylight  they  want  almost  every 
requisite  of  true  art,  and  neither  their  size  nor  their  constructive  skill 
suffices  to  redeem  theni  from  the  reproach. 
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CiECULAE   Churches. 


I 


N  adopting  tlie  pointed  style,  the  Germans  almost  wholly  abandoned 
their  old  favorite  circular  form  ; 


the  Liebfrauen  Church  at  Treves 
(Woodcut  No.  460)  being  almost 
the  only  really  important  example  of 
a  church  in  this  style  approaching 
to  a  rotunda.  Chapter-houses  are 
as  rare  in  Germany  as  in  France, 
and  those  that  are  found  are  not 
generally  circular  in  either  coun- 
try. There  is  a  baptistery  attached 
to  the  cathedral  at  Meissen,  and 
one  or  two  other  insignificant  ex- 
amples elsewhere ;  but  the  most 
pleasing  object  of  this  class  is  the 
Anna  Chapel,  attached  to  the 
principal  einirch  at  Heiligenstadt. 
It  is  said  that  it  always  was 
dedicated  to  the  sainted  mother 
of  the  Virgin,  but  it  would  require 
more  than  tradition  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  originally  designed  as  f* 
a  baptistery  or  a  tomb-house.  Be  .— 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  specimens  of  its 
class  anywhere  to  be  found,  and 
so  elegant  as  to  make  us  regret 
the  rarity  of  such  structures. 


Anna  Chapel  at  Heiligenstadt.  (From 
Pnttrich.  "Uenkmaler.") 


Church   Furniture. 

The  churches  of  Germany  are  not  generally  rich  in  architect \iral 
furniture.  Few  rood-lofts  are  found  spanning  from  pill.ar  to  pillar  of 
the  choir  like  that  at  the  Madelaine  of  Troyes  (Woodcut  No.  43.'i)  ; 
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and  though  some  of  the  screens  that  separate  the  choirs  of  the  churches 
are  ricli,  they  arc  seldom  of  good  design.  The  two  .it  Naumberg  are 
perhaps  as  good  as  any  of  their  class  in  Germany.  Geneially  they 
were  used  as  the  lectoriwn  —  virtually  the  pulpit  —  of  the  cliurches. 
In  most  instances,  however,  the  detached  pulpit  in  the  nave  w.is  substi- 
tuted for  tliese,  and  there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples of  richly-carved  pulpits,  but  none  of 
beautiful  design.  In  most  instances  they  are 
overloaded  with  ornament,  and  many  of  them 
disfigured  with  quirks  and  quibbles,  and  all 
the  vagaries  of  later  German  art. 

The  fonts  are  seldom  good  or  deserving  of 
.attention,  and  the  original  altars  have  almost 
all  been  removed,  either  from  having  fallen  to 
decay,  or  to  make  way  for  some  more  favorite 
arrangement  of  modern  times. 

The  "  Sacraments  Hauslein  "  (the  receptacle 
for  the  sacred  elements  of  the  communion)  is  a 
peculiar  article  of  furniture  frequently  found 
in  German  churches,  and  in  some  of  those  of 
Bclgiutn,  though  very  rare  in  France  and  un- 
known in  England,  but  on  which  the  German 
artists  seem  to  have  lavished  more  pains  than 
on  almost  any  other  article  of  church  decora- 
tion.     Those    in    St.    Lawrence's   church    at 
Nuremberg  and  at  Ulm  are  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  jiicces  of  elaborate  architecture 
ever  executed  in  stone,  and  have  always  been 
looked  on  by  the  Germans  as  chefs-d'oeuvre 
of  art.     Had  they  been  able,  they  would  have 
delighted  in   introducing  the  same  extr.ava- 
gances  into  external  art :  fortunately  the  ele- 
ments forced  them  to  confine  them  to  their 
interiors.     Nothing,  however,  can  show  more 
clearly  what  was  the  tendency  of  their  art,  and 
to  what   they   aspired,    than   these    singular 
erections,  Avhich,   notwithstanding   their    .nb- 
surditv,  considering  their  materials,  must  excite  our  wonder,  like  the 
concentric  b.alls  of  the  Chinese.     To  some  extent  also  they  claim  our 
admiration   for   the   lightness  and  the   elegance  of   their  structure. 
Simiilicity  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  German  mind.     A  difficulty 
conquered  is  what  it  glories  in,  and  p.atient  toil  is  not  a  means  only 
Init  an  end,  and  its  expression  often  excites  in  Gennany  more  admira- 
tion than  either  loftier  or  ]iurcr  art. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  that  much  of  the  extravagance 
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^a<  r;inn-iits  TTauslciu  at 
Nuremberg. 
(From  Cliapuy.) 
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wliich.  we  find  in  later  German  architecture  arose  from  the  reaction 
of  the  glass-painters  on  the  builders.  When  first  painted  glass  was 
extensively  introduced,  the  figures  were  grouped  or  separated  by 
architectur.il  details,  such  as  niches  or  canopies,  copied  literally  from 
the  stone  ornaments  of  the  building  itself.  Before  long,  howevei-,  the 
painter,  in  Germany  at  least,  spurned  at  being  tied  down  to  copy  such 
mechanical  and  constructive  exigencies;  he  attenuated  his  columns, 
bent  and  twisted  liis  pinnacles,  drew  out  his  canopies,  and  soon  iti- 
vented  for  himself  an  architecture  bearinar  the  same  relation  to  tlie 


S>.    Doorway  of  Cbnreh  at  Cl^em  nitz. 


Stone  Gothic  around  liim  tlmt  the  areliitecture  shown  on  the  paintings 
of  Pompeii  bears  to  the  temples  and  buildings  from  which  it  is  derived. 
In  Germany,  painters  and  builders  alike  were  striving  after  lightness, 
but  in  this  the  painter  M-as  enabled  by  his  material  easily  to  outstrip 
tlie  mason.  The  essentially  stone  character  of  architecture  was  soon 
lost  sight  of.  With  the  painter,  the  finials,  the  crockets,  and  the 
foliage  of  the  ca]iitals  again  became  copies  of  leaves,  instead  of 
the  conventional  representations  of  nature  which  they  are  and  must 
lie  in  all  tr.ue  art.  Like  Sir  James  Hall  in  modern  times,  the  specu- 
lative mind  in  Germany  wi-.s  not  long,  when  advanced  thus  far,  in 
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suggesting  ,1  vegetable  theory  for  the  whole  art.  All  these  steps  are 
easily  to  be  traced  in  the  sequence  of  German  painted  glass  still  pre- 
served to  us.  The  more  extravagant  and  intricate  the  design,  the  more 
it  was  admired  by  the  Germans.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that 
the  masons  should  strive  after  the  same  standard,  and  sliould  try  to 
realize  in  stone  the  ideas  which  the  painters  had  so  successfully  started 
on  the  plain  surface  of  the  glass.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  was  an 
incentive.  Almost  all  the  absurdities  of  the  later  styles  may  be 
traced  more  or  less  to  this  source,  and  were  it  worth  while,  or  were 
this  the  place,  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  gradual  decay  of  true  art 
from  this  cause.  One  example,  taken  from  a  churcli  at  Chemnitz 
(Woodcut  No.  528),  must  suffice,  where  what  was  usual,  perliaps 
admissible,  in  glass,  is  represented  in  stone  as  literally  as  is  conceiv- 
able. When  art  came  to  this,  its  revival  was  impossible  among  a 
people  with  whom  such  absurdities  could  be  admired,  as  their  fre- 
quency proves  to  have  been  the  case.  What  a  fall  does  all  this  show 
in  that  people  who  invented  the  old  Round-Gothic  style  of  the  Rhenish 
and  Lombard  churches,  which  still  excite  our  admiration,  as  much  from 
the  simjile  majesty  of  their  details  as  from  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
their  whole  design ! 

Civil  Akchitecture. 

If  the  Germans  failed  in  adaj)ting  the  pointed  style  of  architecture 
to  the  simple  forms  and  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  they  were 
still  less  likely  to  be  successful  when  dealing  with  the  more  compli- 
cated arrangements  of  civil  buildings.  It  is  seldom  difficult  to  imjxart 
a  certain  amount  of  architectural  character  and  magnificence  to  a  single 
hall,  esjjecially  when  the  dimensions  are  considerable,  the  materials 
good,  and  a  certain  amount  of  decoration  a<lmitted  ;  but  in  grou])ing 
together  as  a  whole  a  numlier  of  small  ajiartments,  to  be  apjilied  to 
various  uses,  it  requires  great  judgment  to  insure  that  every  part  shall 
express  its  own  purpose,  and  good  taste  to  prevent  the  whole  degene- 
rating into  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed  fragments.  Tliese  qualities 
the  Germans  of  that  age  did  not  j)ossess.  Moreover,  there  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  little  demand  for  civil  edifices  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries.  It  is  probable  that  the  free  cities  were  not  organized  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  Belgium,  or  had  not  the  same  amount  of  manu- 
facturing industry  that  gave  rise  to  tlie  erection  of  the  great  halls  in 
that  country  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kauf  Haus  at  Mayence,  no 
example  has  come  down  to  our  days  that  can  be  said  to  be  remarkable 
for  architectural  design.  Even  tliis  no  longer  exists,  having  been 
pulled  down  in  1812.  It  was  butasfnall  building,  125  ft.  in  length  by 
92  in  width  at  one  end,  and  75  at  the  other.  It  was  built  in  the  best 
time  of  German  pointed  architecture,  and  was  a  pleasing  specimen  of 
its  class.     At  Cologne  there  is  a  sort  of  Guildhall,  the  Gurzenich,  and 
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a  tower-like  fragment  of  a  town-hall,  both  built  in  the  best  age  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and  in  some  of  the  other  Rhenish  towns  there  are  fragments  of 
art  more  or  less  beautiful  according  to  the  age  of  their  details,  but  none 
that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Belgian  edifices  of  the  same  class. 

Some  of  the  cas- 
tles in  which  the 
feudal  aristocracy  of 
the  day  resided  are 
certainly  fine  and 
picturesque  build- 
ings, but  they  are  sel- 
dom remarkable  for 
architectural  beauty 
either  of  design  or 
detail.  The  same 
remarks  a]iply  to  the 
domestic  residences. 
Many  of  the  old  high- 
gabled  houses  in  the 
streets  are  most  elab- 
orately  ornament- 
ed, and  produce  pic- 
turesque combina- 
tions in  themselves 
and  with  one  an- 
other ;  but  as  works 
of  art,  few  have  any 
claims  to  notice,  and 
neither  in  form  nor 
detail  are  they  wor- 
thy of  admiration. 

Among  more 
miscellaneous  monu- 
ments maybe  nanied 
the  weigh-tower  at 
Andernach,  with  its 
immense  crane, 
showing  how  any  ob- 
ject may  be  made 
architectural  if  de- 
signed with  taste. 
The  ScliSne  Brunnen,  or  "  Beautiful  Fountains,"  in  the  market-]ilace 
at  Nuremberg,  is  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  pieces  of  German 
design  in  existence.  It  much  resembles  the  contemporary  crosses 
erected   by   our   Edward   I.  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved    queen 


ScUone  Brunnon  at  Xurenilierg.    (From  Chapuy.) 
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Eleanor,  but  it  is  larger  and  taller,  the  sculpture  better,  and  better 
disposed,  and  the  wiiole  design  perhaps  unrivalled  among  monu- 
ments of  its  class.  The  lightness  of  the  upper  part  and  the  breadth 
of  the  basin  at  its  base  gave  an  appearance  of  stability  whicli  contrib- 
utes greatly  to  its  effect. 

Scarcely  legs  elegant  than  this  is  the  cross  or  "  Todtenleuchter," 

Lanterne  des  Morts,  in 
tlie  cemetery  of  Kloster 
Neuberg,  near  Vienna. 
Its  height  is  .ibout 
30  ft. ;  the  date  en- 
graved upon  it  is  1381. 
There  is  a  small  door  at 
a  height  of  about  5  ft. 
from  the  ground,  and 
near  the  summit  a 
chamber  with  six  glazed 
windows,  in  which  the 
light  was  exhibited. 

In  France,  some 
ten  or  twelve  of  these 
lanterns  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light 
and  described.  In  Ger- 
many about  as  many, 
l)esides  numbei'loss  lit- 
tle niches  in  whicli 
lamps  were  placed  in 
churches,  showing  a 
])revalence  in  Chris- 
tian countries  of  a  cus- 
tom which  now  only 
prevails  among  Ma- 
hometans, of  placing 
lights  at  night  in  the 
tombs  of  saints,  or  of 
relatives,  so  long  as 
their  memory  is  pre- 
served. Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  greatest  point 
of  interest  attached 
to    their   investicration 


530.  Todtenleachter  at  ICloster  Nenherg. 


arises  from  the  light  these  foreign  examples  may  be  expected  to 
throw  on  the  origin  of  the  Round  Towers  in  Ireland.  Their  form  is 
not  unlike  this  at  Kloster  Neuberg.    Their  destination  seems  the  same, 
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though  the  dimensions  of  tlie  Irisli  towers  are  greatl_y  in  excess  of  any 
similar  monuments  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe.' 

In  the   town  of   Nuremberg  are  several   houses   presenting  very 
elegant  specimens  of  art  in  their  details,  though  few  that  now  at  least 


531.    Bay  Window  tr^iu  St.  Sebald,  Nuremberg. 

afford  examples  of  complete  designs  worthy  of  attention.     The  two 
parsonages  or  residences  attached  to  the  churches  of  St.  Sebald  and 


'  Mr.  Hodiler  Westropp  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  to  suggest  this  identity 
of  the  Round  Towers  with  these 
"Fanals,'   or   Lanternes    dea  Mortes. 


It  seems  to  be  the  most  plausible  sug- 
gestion yet  made,  though  far  from  meet- 
ing the  whole  difficulty. 
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St.  Lawrence  .ire  among  the  best.  The  bay  window  (Woodcut  No.  531), 
from  the  facade  of  the  former  is  as  pleasing  a  feature  as  is  to  be  found 
of  its  class  in  any  part  of  Germany. 

A  more  characteristic  specimen,  however,  is  to  be  seen  at  Bruck  on 
the  Mnr,  in  Styria,  where  there  still  exists  a  large  house,  the  front  of 

which  is  ornamented  with  a 
verandah  in  several  bays,  one 
of  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  No. 
532.  It  is  in  two  stories, 
the  upper  containing  twice 
the  number  of  openings  of 
the  lower.  The  wliole  design 
is  singularly  elegant,  but 
betrays  the  lateness  of  the 
date  (1505)  in  every  detail; 
and,  more  than  this,  exhibits 
those  j)eculiarly  German  fea- 
tures which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  tlie  later  Gothic  in 
*<^^^  that  country.  In  the  lower 
'''ia^  ^''O'T)  ^<^'"  instance,  the  ogee 
arch  instead  of  being  filled 
up  with  a  decorative  piece  of 
construction,  is  made  circular 
by  a  plain  piece  of  stone, 
which  comjiletes  the  con- 
struction but  violates  the  dec- 
oration. Above  this  we  have 
a  balustrade  in  stone,  imi- 
tating wood  in  a  manner  tlie 
Germans  were  so  fond  of,  but  which  is  certainly  wrong  in  ]irincip]e  as 
it  is  in  taste;  but,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  more  examples  of  the  same  class  have  not  come  down  to  our  time. 
It  is  true  that  in  all  countries  the  specimens  of  domestic  art  are, 
from  obvious  causes,  more  liable  to  .alteration  and  destruction  than 
works  of  a  more  monumental  class.  Making  every  alloAvance  for  this, 
(ierniany  still  seems  more  deficient  than  its  neighboring  countries  in 
domestic  architecture  in  the  pointed  style,  and  one  can  hardly  escape 
the  conviction  that  this  form  was  never  thoroughly  adoi)ted  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  that  it  therefore,  never  ha\ing  had  much 
hold  on  their  feelings  or  taste,  died  out  early,  leaving  only  some 
•wonderful  specimens  of  masonic  skill  in  the  more  monumental 
buildings,  but  very  few  evidences  of  true  art  or  of  sound  knowledge 
of  the  true  principles  of  architectural  effect. 


532.    Facade  of  House  at  Bruck-ain-5I  iir. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
NORTHERN  GERMANY. 
BRICK  ARCHITECTURE. 

CONTENTS. 

Cliurches  at  Lubeck  —  in  Brandenburg  —  in  Ermenland  —  Castle  at  Marienburg  — 
Town-ball  at  Brunswick. 

ALONG  the  whole  of  tlic  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  extends  a  vast 
series  of  sandy  ] ilains,  now  composing  the  greater  part  of  the  kingd  oni 
of  Prussia,  with  Hanover  and  Mecklenburg  and  the  duchies  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Brunswick.  This  district  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
cultivated  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  contained  several  cities  of 
great  commercial  and  political  importance,  which  still  retain  many 
of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  buildings. 

These  plains  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  any  stone  suit.ablc  for 
building  jjurposes,  and  brick  has  alone  been  employed  in  the  erection, 
not  only  of  tlieir  houses,  but  of  their  churches  and  most  monumental 
buildings.  This  circumstance  lias  induced  such  a  variation  in  the 
character  of  the  architecture  as  to  justify  the  North  of  Germany  l)eing 
treated  as  a  separate  province.  The  differences  which  are  a]iparent 
may  also  be  owing  to  some  extent  to  ethnographic  differences  of 
race,  thougli  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  may  be  owing  to  this 
cause.  In  early  Christian  times  the  whole  province  was  inhabited  by 
the  Wends,  a  race  of  Sclavonic  stock;  they  have  been  superseded  by 
the  Teutonic  races  and  their  language  has  disappeared,  but  tlieir 
blood  must  still  remain,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  at  once 
account  to  an  ethnologist  for  the  absence  of  art.  A  Teutonic  race, 
based  on  a  Celtic  substratum,  would  have  wrought  beauty  out  of 
bricks,  and  the  constructive  difficulties  Avould  not  have  prevented 
the  development  of  the  art.  But  a  Teutonic  formation  overlying  a 
Sclavonic  base  is  about  as  unfortunate  a  combination  for  architectural 
development  as  can  well  be  conceived.  This,  added  to  the  deficiency 
of  appropriate  building  materials,  will  more  than  suffice  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  we  meet  with  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  hands  of  a  refined  and  art-loving  people  like 
the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Italy,  brick  architecture  may  be  made 
to   possess  a  considerable   amount  of   beauty.      Burnt  clay  may  be 
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moulded  into  sliapes  as  elegant,  and  as  artistic,  as  can  be  carved  in 
stone;  and  tlie  various  colors  which  it  is  easy  to  impart  to  bricks 
may  be  used  to  form  mosaics  of  the  most  beautiful  patterns;  but  to 
carry  out  all  this  witli  success  requires  a  genuine  love  of  art,  and  an 
energy  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  which  will  not  easily  bo  satisfied. 
Without  this  the  facilities  of  brick  architecture  are  such  that  it  can 
be  executed  by  tlie  commonest  workmen,  and  is  best  done  in  tlie  least 


533.    Plan  of  Cathedral,  Lubuck.    (From  Schliisser  and  Tlsclibeln.  **Denkmale  Lubeck.'*) 

Scale  lOU  ft.  to  1  in. 


artistic  forms.  While  this  is  the  case,  it  requires  a  very  strong 
feeling  for  ait  to  induce  any  one  to  bestow  thought  where  it  is  not 
needed,  and  to  interrupt  construction  to  seek  for  forms  of  beauty.  In 
brick  architecture,  the  best  walls  are  those  with  the  fewest  breaks 
and  projections,  so  that  if  relief  and  shadow  are  to  be  obtained,  they 
must  be  added  for  their  own  sake;  and  more  than  this,  walls  may  be 
built  so  tliin  that  they  must  always  appear  weak  as  compared  witli 
stone  walls,  and  depth  of  relief  becomes  almost  impossible. 
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Another  defect  is,  that  a  brick  building  almost  inevitably  sug- 
gests a  plaster  finishing  internally  ;  and  every  one  knows  how  easy  it 
is  to  repeat  by  casting  the  same  ornaments  over  and  over  again,  and 
to  apply  such  ornaments  anywhere  and  in  any  way  without  the  least 
reference  to  construction  or  i)ropriety. 

All  these  temptations  may  of  course  be  avoided.  They  were  so  at 
Granada  by  tlie  Saracens,  who  loved  art  for  its  own  sake.  They  were, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  avoided  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  though  by 
a  people  far  less  essentially  art-loving  than  the  Moors.  But  it  will 
easily  be  supposed  that  this  taste  and  percejition  of  beauty  exerted 
very  little  influence  in  the 
valley  of  the  Elbe.  There  the 
public  buildings  were  raised  as 
cheaply  as  the  necessities  of 
construction  would  allow,  ami 
ornaments  were  applied  only  to 
the  extent  absolutely  requisite 
to  save  them  from  meanness. 
Thus  the  churches  represent 
in  size  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  the  cities,  and  Avere 
built  in  the  style  of  Gotliic 
architecture  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  their  erection  ; 
but  it  is  in  vain  to  look  in 
them  for  any  of  the  beauties 
of  the  stone  Gothic  buildings 
of  the  same  period. 

The  princi]ial  group  of 
churches  in  the  district  is  found 
at  Lubeck,  which  was  pei- 
haps,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
wealthiest  town  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic.  The  largest  of 
these  is  the  Dom  Kirche  or  Cathedral  ("Woodcut  No.  533),  a  building 
427  ft.  long  overall.  Tlie  nave  is  120  ft.  wide  externally.  The  vaults 
of  the  three  aisles  spring  from  the  same  height,  the  central  one  being 
70  ft.  high,  those  of  the  side-aisles  a  little  less.  This,  with  the  wide 
spacing  of  the  piers,  gives  a  poor  and  bare  look  to  the  interior.  The 
choir  is  better,  showing  a  certain  amount  of  variety  about  the  chevet ; 
but  even  this  is  leaner  than  in  any  stone  building,  and  displays  all  the 
poverty  so  characteristic  of  the  style. 

The  Maria  Kirche  is  a  more  favorable  specimen  of  its  class, 
though  not  so  large.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  earlier  age,  and  is  built 
more   in    accordance  with    the    principles  of    Gothic  design.     The 
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Plan  of  C'hureh  of  St.  llarj',  Labuck. 
Scale  lOU  ft.  to  1  ill. 
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ccntr.ll  .aisle  is  130  ft.  high  ;  the  side-aisles  only  h.alf  .as  much.  This 
allows  space  for  a  very  splendid  clerestory,  which,  if  filled  with 
stained  glass,  would  redeem  the  flatness  of  the  mouldings  and  the 
gener.al  poverty  of  the  architecture  of  the  interior. 

The  church  of  St.  Catherine  is  smaller  tlian  either  of  these,  though 
of  about  the  same  age  as  that  last  mentioned,  and  of  as  good  a  design. 
It  ])0ssesses  the  somewhat  curious  peculiarity  of  having  a  double 
choir,  one  above  the  other,  like  that  of  St.  Gereon  at  Cologne  (Wood- 


£■35.    View  of  CUurcli  of  St.  J;ary,  I.ubcck.    (From  SchlBsser  and  Tlschbeln.) 


cut  Xo.  505),  but  more  complete  and  extensive  than  in  that  example. 
The  whole  of  the  lower  choir  is  vaulted  over,  and  a  second,  at  a  height 
of  20  ft.,  forms  an  upper  choir  over  its  whole  extent. 

There  are  several  smaller  churches  in  Lubeck,  none  of  which  show 
any  peculiarities  not  found  in  the  larger.  The  same  faults  which 
characterize  the  interior  of  these  churches  are  also  found  in  the 
exterior.  The  Maria  Kirche  (Woodcut  No.  535)  is  the  best  of  them 
in  this  respect,  but  though  its  outline  is  good,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
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pleasing  specimen  of  architecture.  Its  two  western  towers  are  of  tlie 
form  typical  in  Lubeck.  Tliey  are  just  400  English  ft.  in  heiglit,  and 
with  these  dimensions  ought  to  bo  imposing  objects,  but  they  certainly 
are  not  so,  being  in  fact  as  bad  specimens  as  could  be  of  Gothic  towers. 

As  usual  in  Germany,  there  is  no  door  at  the  west  end  of  any  of 
these  churches,  .and  the  principal  entrances  are  in  all  cases  lateral ; 
one  of  those  attached  to  the  cathedral  is  an  elaborate  and  beautiful 
piece  of  stone  architecture,  but  it  is  the  only  one  apparently  that  is  at 
all  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  rood-screens  are  covered  with  carving,  and  the  taber- 
nacles, or  receptacles  for  the  holy  elements,  are,  as  in  most  pai-ts  of 
Germany,  elaborately  oi-namented.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same  .age 
and  of  the  same  style  as  those  at  Nuremberg,  one  of  which  is  rejire- 
sented  in  Woodcut  No.  527. 

Dantzic  possesses  several  large  churches  very  similar,  both  in  style 
and  arrangement,  to  those  of  Lubeck.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
cathedral,  or  Marien  Kirche,  commenced  in  its  present  form  in  1343, 
and  completed  in  the  year  150'2.  It  is  316  feet  long  and  105  in  width, 
with  a  transept  extending  to  206  feet.  The 
whole  area  of  the  church  is  about  42,000  ft.,  so 
that  though  not  among  the  largest,  it  may  still 
be  considered  as  a  first-class  church  ;  and,  being 
of  a  good  age,  it  is  as  effective  in  design  as  any 
of  the  brick  churches  of  the  province.  It  has 
one  tower  at  the  west  end  230  ft.  in  height. 

The  church  of  St.  Catherine  is  in  part  older 
than  the  cathedral,  having  been  founded  in  1185, 
though  it  was  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt  at  a 
subsequent  period.  Its  dimensions  as  it  now 
stands  are  210  ft.  long,  and  120  ft.  wide  over 
all.  Neither  it  nor  any  of  the  other  churches 
of  the  town  seem  to  have  any  remark.able  fea- 
ture of  design  or  construction  worthy  of  bein^ 
alluded  to. 

The  town  of  Luneberg  retains  not  only  its 
public  buildings,  but  its  street  architecture. 
nearly  as  left  from  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  its 
quaint  gables  and  strange  towers  and  spires 
give  it  a  character  that  is  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting, but  cannot  be  said  to  be  beautiful.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  its  architecture  that  is 
worthy  eitlier  of  admiration  or  imitation. 

The  form  of  church  tower  found  there,  and  indeed  generally  in 
the  district,  is  a  modification  of  that  at  Paderborn  (Woodcut  No.  471), 
and  is  well  exemplified  by  that  in  the  Kosblinger  Strasse  at  Hanover 


536.    Tower  in  the  Krehlin- 
ger  Strasse,  Hanover. 
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(Woodcut  No.  536).  It  is  an  honest  and  purpose-like  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, but  certainly  without  any  pretensions  to  beauty  of  design. 
Further  east,  in  Ermenland,  as  Eastern  Prussia  used  to  be  called, 
there  are  many  brick  buildings,  which  from  tlieir  picturesqueness  and 
the  appropriateness  of  their  form  half  disarm  the  critic.  Among 
these,  for  instance,  such  a  church  as  that  of  Frauenberg  (Woodcut 
No.  537),  with  its  light  graceful  spires  and  its  brick  tracery  in  its  gables, 
is  an  object,  if  not  of  grandeur,  at  least  of  considerable  beauty  in  it- 


•  S?7.    Clmroli  r.t  Frriueiilur;;.     ^Frinn  (Juast,  "  Deiikniiilei'  der  UiiuUuilst  in  Ermenland.") 

self,  and  in  this  instance  is  grouped  with  so  many  others  as  to  form  a 
more  picturesque  combination  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  church  itself  is  300  ft.  long  by  80  in  width, 
and  has  three  aisles  in  the  nave,  of  equal  height  but  unequal  width. 
Its  worst  defect  is  tlie  plainness  and  bulk  of  the  octagonal  piers  which 
su]iport  the  vault. 

The  next  illustration,  of  the  chui-ch  at  Santoppen  (Woodcut  No.  538) 
is  a  type  infinitely  more  common  in  Ermenland.  In  Quast's  work  i 
are  some  dozen  churches  varying  only  slightly  from  this  in  design,  but 


»  '•  Denkmiiler  der  Eaukunst  in  Ermenland."    Berlin. 
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in  many  tlio  western  tower  is  more  like  a  many-storied  warehouse 
than  a  building  designed  either  for  ornament  or  any  church-like  use. 
They  all,  liowever,  possess  some  character  and  charm  from  their 
novelty,  being  very  unlike  anything  found  elsewhere. 


The  Marien  Church  at  Brandenburg  (Woodcut  No.  539)  exhibits  this 
style  carried  to  an  excess  which  renders  it  almost  bizarre.  The  lower 
l)art  is  unobjectionable,  the  ornament  around  the  doors  and  under  tlie 
windows  being  appropriate  and  well  jilneed ;  but  the  windows  themselves 
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are  too  plain  even  in  tliis  style,  and  above  this  tlie  ornament  is  neither 
constructive  nor  elegant.  The  building  might  be  either  a  dwelling  or 
a  civil  building,  or  anything  else,  as  well  as  a  church,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  find  on  what  principle  the  design  is  varied  or  arranged.  In  true  Art 
the  motive  is  apparent  at  a  glance,  and  should  always  be  so. 

At  Hamburg,  fires,  and  the  improvements  consequent  on  modern 
activity  and  ])rosj)erity,  have  nearly  obliterated  all  the  more  impor- 
tant buildings  which  at  one  time  adorned  that  city. 

At  Konigsberg,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  district,  there  seems 
to  be  little  that  is  remarkable,  except  a  cathedral,  possessing  an 
enormous  fa9ade  of  bi-ickwork,  adorned  with  blank  arches,  but  without 
the  smallest  pretensions  to  beauty,  either  internally  or  externally. 

Civil  Buildings. 

The  most  remarkable  among  the  civil  buildings  of  the  province  is 
the  castle  at  Marienburg,  which  was  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
the  residence  of  the  masters  of  the  once  powerful  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order.  The  Alte  Schloss  was  built  in  1276,  the  middle 
castle  in  1309;  so  that  it  belongs  to  the  best  age  of  Gothic  art, 
and,  being  lialf  palace,  lialf  castle,  ought  to  possess  both  dignity 
and  grandeur.  It  betrays,  however,  in  every  part  the  faults  of 
brick  architecture  in  this  province,  and  though  curious,  is  certainly 
hot  beautiful.  All  the  windows  are  square-headed,  though  filled  w  ith 
tracery,  and  the  vaultings  of  the  principal  apartments  are  without 
grace  in  themselves,  and  d(j  not  fit  the  lines  of  the  openings;  even 
the  boldly  projecting  machicolations,  which  in  stone  architecture 
give  generally  such  dignity  to  castellated  buildings,  here  fail  in 
producing  that  effect,  from  the  tenuity  of  the  ])arts  and  the  weakness 
of  their  apparent  supports. 

Tlie  town-hall  at  Lubeck  is  imposing  from  its  size,  and  singular 
from  the  attempt  to  gain  height  and  grandeur  by  carrying  up  the 
main  wall  of  the  building  high  above  tlic  roof,  and  where  no 
utilitarian  purpose  can  be  suggested  for  it.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
towns  in  the  province  that  do  not  possess  some  large  civic  buildings, 
but  in  all  instances  these  are  less  artistic  than  the  churches  them- 
selves; and,  though  im])osiug  from  their  mass  and  interesting  from 
their  age,  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice  as  examples  of  archi- 
tectural art. 

The  town-hall  at  Brunswick  (Woodcut  No.  541)  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  characteristic  of  these  buildings,  and  perhaps  also  the 
most  artistic.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  our  feelings  to  the 
light  arch  supjwrting  the  tracery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  upper 
gallery.  If  the  four  mullions  had  been  brought  down,  they  would 
not  have  imjieded  either  light  or  air  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  if 
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more  space  had  been  wanted  for  addressing  people  iu  the  platz,  the 
omission  of  a  central  muUion  would  have  sufficed.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  a  picturesque  and  appropriate  building,  more  so  than  any 
other  known  out  of  the  Flaudriau  province.  Tlie  fountain,  too,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  cut,  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  its  class ;  a  little 
heavier  at  tlie  base  than  quite  comports  with  the  style,  though  that  is 
a  fault  quite  on  the  right  side. 


540.    Facade  ol  tliu  Knig.it-haU  in  tlie  Castle  of  Marienburg.    (From  Rosengarten.) 


As  the  examples  just  enumerated  are  types  of  the  best  buildings 
which  exist  in  the  province,  they  are  sufficient  to  characterize  the 
style,  and  at  the  same  time  unfortunately  to  show  how  little  real 
beauty  it  has  as  a  form  of  architecture.  As  many  of  the  towns  were 
pojjulous  and  wealthy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  they  of  course  had 
large  and  commodious  churches ;  but,  as  happened  in  Holland,  they 
have  as  little  artistic  merit  as  it  is  possible  that  a  church  should  have 
which  is  built  in  imitation  of  a  French  pointed-arched  cathedral  and 
with  the  dimensions  which  these  churches  possess. 

VOL.  II.  —  7 
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The  same  is  true  of  their  civic  buildings :  some  are  large  and 
richly  ornamented,  but  all  are  deficient  in  grace,  and  in  that  ex- 
quisite balance  between  construction  and  ornament  —  usefulness  com- 
bined with  beauty  —  which  arc  invariably  shown  in  the  buildings 
farther  south. 
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NO  one  who  1ms  listened  to  all  that  was  said  and  written  in  Germany 
before  the  late  war  about  "  Schleswig-Holstein  Stamm  verwandt," 
can  very  well  doubt  that  when  he  passes  the  Eyder  going  northward 
he  will  enter  on  a  new  architectural  province.  He  must,  however,  be 
singularly  deficient  in  ethnographical  knowledge  if  he  expects  to  find 
anything  either  original  or  beautiful  in  a  country  inhabited  l)y  races 
of  such  i>urely  Aryan  stock.  If  there  is  any  Finnish  or  Lap  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  Swedes  or  Danes  it  must  have  dried  u]i  veiy  early, 
for  no  trace  of  its  effect  can  be  detected  in  any  of  their  architectural 
utterances ;  unless,  indeed,  we  should  ascribe  to  it  tliat  peculiar 
fondness  for  circular  forms  which  is  so  chai-acteristic  of  their  early 
churches,  and  which  may  have  been  derived  from  the  circular  mounds 
and  stone  circles  which  were  in  use  in  Sweden  till  the  end  of  the 
10th  century.  The  country,  in  fact,  was  only  converted  to  Christianity 
in  the  reign  of  Olaf — Skol  Konung  — 1001  to  1026;  and  then,  and 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  was  too  poor  and  too  thinly  inhabited  to 
require  any  architectural  buildings,  and  when  these  came  to  be 
erected  the  dominant  race  was  one  that  never  showed  any  real 
sympathy  for  the  art  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

SWEDEX. 

The  largest  and  most  important  monument  in  the  province  is  the 
Cathedral  of  Upsala,  though  it  can  hardly  be  quoted  as  an  example 
of  Scandinavian  art ;  for  when  the  Swedes,  in  the  end  of  the  ISlh 
century  (TiTS),  determined  on  the  erection  of  a  cathedral  worthy  of 
their  country,  they  employed  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Etiennc 
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Boimcui],  to  fiirnisli  tliem  with  a  design,  nnd  to  superintend  its 
erection.  Tliis  lie  did  till  liis  death,  though  how  far  the  work 
was  advanced  at  that  time  there  is  now  no  means  of  knowing.  The 
church  is  only  330  ft.  in  extreme  length  by  145  in  width,  with  two 
western  towers  and  the  principal  portal  between  thcni.  The  whole 
is  of  brick,  exce]it  the  doorways  and  some  smaller  ornamental 
details.  The  building  was  in  progress  during  200  years,  and  after 
Bonneuil's  death  the  French  principles  of  detail  were  departed  from  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  upjier  jiarts  of  the  western  towers  were 
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642.    Apse  of  Lund  Cathedral.    (From  JIanyut,  "One  Year  in  Sweden.") 


rebuilt  during  the  last  century,  and  other  disfigurements  have  taken 
place,  so  that  the  building  would  hardly  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  visit 
farther  south,  and  is  only  remarkable  here  from  the  meanness  of  its 
rivals. 

The  church  at  Lidkoping  (1260-1500)  ranks  next  in  importance 
to  that  of  Upsala.  It  has,  however,  no  -western  towers  or  other 
ornaments  externally,  and  interaally  is  arranged  witliout  that 
knowledge  of  architectural  effect  which  alone  could  render  it 
interesting. 

The  cathedral  at   Lund   is  both  older  and  better  than  either  of 
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tlic'se.  It  was  commenced  api>arently  about  the  year  1080,  and 
considerably  advanced  in  1150,  and  the  erection  of  the  ajise  must 
be  placed  between  these  two  dates.  It  is  the  only  unaltered  part 
of  the  church,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  German 
style  of  that  date.  The  little  gables  over  the  apsidal  gallery  seem 
part  of  the  original  design,  and  are  the  only  examples  of  the  class 
we  possess.  With  these  the  whole  makes  up  a  very  pleasing  compo- 
sition. 

There  are  other  churches  in  Sweden,  at  Westeroas,  Stregnas  and 
Abo,  all  large  —  viz.,  about  300  ft.  east  and  west  by  100  to  120  in 
width,  —  and  founded  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  but,  like  the 
nave  at  Lund,  they  have  been  altered  and  improved  so  frequently 
during  the  last  600  yeai-s,  that  very  little  remains  of  the  original 
design:  whatever  that  may  have  been,  in  their  present  state  they 
are  hardly  worthy  of  mention. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  objects  in  Sweden  are  the  country 
churches,  with  their  tall  wooden  spires  .and  detached  belfries.  If 
these  do  not  possess  much  architectur.al  beauty,  they,  at  all  events, 
are  real  purpose-like  erections,  exjiressing  what  they  are  intended  for 
in  the  simplest  manner,  and  with  their  accompaniments  always 
making  up  a  pleasing  group. 


513.    Old  Country  Church  and  Belfry.    (From  Marryat,  "  One  Year  in  Sweden.") 
NOEWAY. 

The  Norwegians  are  more  fortunate  than  either  the  Danes  or 
Swedes  in  possessing  at  Trondhjem  a  national  cathedral  of  great 
beauty  and  interest,  even  in  its  present  ruined  state. 
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Its  history  is  easily  made  out  from  a  comparison  of  local  traditions 
with  the  style  of  the  building  itself.  Between  the  years  1016  and 
1030  St.  Olaf  built  a  church  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  St. 
Clement's  church,  the  detached  building  on  the  north,  shown  in  plan 
at  A  (Woodcut  No.  544).  He  was  buried  a  little  to  the  south  of  his 
own  church,  where  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  is  now  situated. 

Between  the  years  1036  and  1047, 
Magnus  the  Good  raised  a  small 
wooden  cha]iel  over  St.  Olaf's  grave; 
and  soon  afterwards  Ilarald  Haard- 
raade  built  a  stone  church,  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady,  immediately  to  the 
westward  of  this,  at  u.  This  group 
of  three  cluirches  stood  in  this  state 
during  the  troubled  period  that  en- 
sued. With  the  return  of  peace, 
in  1100,  Archbishop  Eysteen  com- 
menced the  great  transept  c  c  to  the 
westward  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and 
probably  completed  it  about  the  year 
1183.  At  that  time  either  he  or  his 
successor  rebuilt  the  cliurcli  of  St. 
Clement  as  we  now  find  it.  During 
the  next  si.xty  or  seventy  years,  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  rebuilt,  the  tomb-house  or 
shrine  being  joined  on  to  the  apse  of 
the  Lady  Church,  as  was  explained 
in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the 
In  1248  Archbishop  Sigurd  corn- 
it  was  ever  completed  or  not  is  by 


Plan  of  Cftth'^ilral  at  Troudlijem. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  hi. 


French    chcvet    (vol.  i.  p.  475). 

menced  the  nave,  but  wliether 

no  means  certain.     In  1328  the  church  was  damaged   by  fire,  and 

it  must  have  been  after  this   accident  that  the  internal  range  of 

columns  in  the  circular  part  was  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  our  earlier 

Edwards. 

Thus  completed,  the  church  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Scandinavia, 
being  350  ft.  long  hiternally;  the  choir  64,  and  the  nave  84  ft.  wide. 
But  its  great  merit  lies  more  in  its  details  than  in  its  dimensions. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  with  which  the  billet-moulding  is 
used  in  the  great  transept.  Its  employment  here  is  so  vigorous  and 
so  artistic  that  it  might  almost  be  suspected  that  this  was  its  native 
place,  and  that  it  was  derived  from  some  wooden  architecture  usual 
in  this  country  before  being  translated  into  stone. 

The  greatest  glory  of  the  jjlace  is  the  tomb-house  at  the  east  end. 
Externally  this  presents  a  bold  style  of  architecture  resembling  the 
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early  English.'  Internally  it  is  a  dome  30  ft.  in  diameter,  supported 
on  a  range  of  columns  disposed  octagonally,  and  all  the  details 
correspond  with  those  of  the  best  period  of  decorated  architecture. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  544),  the  architect 
had  considerable  difficulty  with  all  these  rebuildings  to  bring  the  old 
and  new  parts  to  fit  well  together,  and  in  consequence  the  walls  are 
seldom  straiglit  or  parallel  with  one  another,  and,  what  is  most 
unusual,  the  choir  expands  towards  the  east.  This  is  not,  however, 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  blemish,  and  with  a  double  range 
of  columns  down  the  centre  would  hardly  be  perceived,  or  if  perceived, 
the  effect  would  be  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise. 


i^riPi 


545.     View  of  tlit-*  Cathedral  of  Trondlijein. 


Had  the  western  front  been  completed,  it  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  anywhere  to  be  found,  not  only  from  its  extent 
(120  ft.),  but  also  from  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  details,  belonging 
to  the  very  best  period  of  art  —  about  the  year  1300.  In  design  and 
detail  it  resembles  very  much  the  beautiful  facade  of  Wells  Cathedral. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  cathedral,  it  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  and, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  545),  the  whole  is  so 
deformed  externally  by  modern  additions,  that  its  original  effect  can 
only  be  judged  of  by  a  careful  examination  of  its  details. 


'  Both  in  design  and  purpose  this  cir- 
eular  part  of  Trondlijem  Catliedral  is  an 
exact  counterpart  of  Becket's  frown  at 
Canterbury.     That  was  erected  as  a  bap- 


tistery and  burial-place  for  the  arch- 
bisliops,  and  seems  to  have  been  after- 
wards incori^orated  in  the  cathedral, 
mort  Francoruin. 
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The  most  interesting  church  in  Denmark  is  that  at  Roeskikle,  in 
Jutland,  whicli  is  now  the  burial-place  of  the  kings,  and  the  principal 
cathedral  of  the  country.  The  original  church  was  founded  in  the 
year  1081,  and  was  then  apparently  circular,  and  of  the  same  dimen- 


516.    Elevation  of  RoesUilde  Domlurche.    (From  Steen  Friis.)    Scalu  loo  ft.  to  1  in. 


rA7.    Plan  of  Church  at  Roeskiiae.    (From  Stcen  Friis.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

sions  as  the  cast  end  of  the  present  edifice.  This  latter  was  c(sm- 
menced  after  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  completed  as  we  now  see  it  till  towards  the  end  of  the  13th. 
The  east  end  is  probably  one-lialf  of  the  old  round  church  rebuilt,  the 
required  enlargement  of  space  having  been  obtained  by  a  considerable 
extension  of  length  towards  the  west. 

Its  general  dimensions,  as  shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  547), 
are  265" ft.  long  by  75  in  breadth  internally.  The  whole  area  is  only 
about  24,000  ft.,  and  consequently  not  more  than  half  that  of  most 
English  cathedrals. 

From  the  elevation  (Woodcut  No.  546),  it  appears  simple  and 
eleo-ant  in  its  design,  and  contains  the  germ  of  much  that  is  found 
afterwards  in  the^  churches  of  the  neigliborliood,  especially  in  the 
ran-e  of  small  gables  along  the  side  of  the  aisles,  marking  externally 
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each  bay  of  the  nave.'  Tliis  arrangement  is  almost  universal  in  the 
North  of  Germany,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  France  or  Engl.and. 
At  Aarhuus,  is  a  somewhat  similar  church,  commenced  about  the 
year  1200,  but  rather  larger,  being  300  ft.  in  length  by  80  in  breadth. 
In  its  present  state,  however,  it  is  only  a  very  ugly  and  uninteresting 
brick  building  in  an  indifferent  state  of  repair.  The  Frue  Kirclie,  in 
the  same  town,  is  a  far  more  pleasing  specimen  of  art,  and  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  style  prevalent  on  the  soutliern  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
from  wliich  province  the  design  is  evidently  borrowed.  Like  every 
specimen  of  honest  art,  it  is  pleasing ;  but  neither  its  form  nor 
arrangement  will  bear  any  very  close  analysis. 


i!?^^ 


B4S.    Flue  Kirelic,  A>arhiui3.    (From  Jlarryat's  "  .Tutland  and  the  Danisli  Isles.") 

The  cathedral  at  Ribe,  on  the  northern  limits  of  Schleswig,  has  an 
apse  something  like  that  of  Lund  Cathedral,  but  of  slightly  more 
modern  date,  and  wanting  the  gallery  under  the  roof.  Still  it  is  only 
a  bad  copy  in  brick  of  what  is  so  frequently  found  on  the  Rhine  in 
stone. 

Sometimes,  however,  we  do  get  a  touch  of  originality  even  in  tliis 
jirovince,  as  in  the  church  of  Kallundborg  (Woodcut  No.  549),  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  one  square  tower  in  tlie  centre',  and  four 
octagonal  towers,  one  at  the  end  of  eaeli  of  the  arms  of  the  cross 
transept.  Was  it  a  caprice  ?  or  is  it  borrowed  from  any  other  form  ? 
Except  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for 


'  The  pl.an  and  elevation  are  taken  1 1S51.     In  liotli  cuts   the  modern  addi- 
froin  a  description   of   the   chnreli   by   tions  are  omitted. 
Steen  Friis,  published  at  Copenhagen,  | 
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any  such  type,  and  even  then  the  likeness  is  very  remote.  A  hirger 
octagon  in  the  centre,  with  four  square  towers  around  it,  must  Iiave 
been  a  happier  arrangement,  and,  if  properly  subordinated,  liave 
formed  a  ]iicturesque  group.  In  this  example  the  church  itself  is  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  towers  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty. 


549.    Clmrcli  of  Kalluiidl<org.    (From  Marryat's  "  .luilaml  ami  the  Danish  Isles.") 


Gothland. 

The  island  of  Gothland,  though  politically  attached  to  Sweden, 
deserves  to  be  treated  as  a  little  province  of  its  own  in  an  arcliitectural 
view,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  a  group  of  churches  within  its  limits 
as  interesting  as  any  in  the  North  of  Europe ;  and  peculiar,  if  not 
exceptional  in  design.  Their  existence  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
during  the  lltli  and  12th  centuries  a  great  portion  of  the  Eastern 
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trade  wliicli  Iincl  previously  been  carried  on  through  Egypt  or  Con- 
stantinople was  diverted  to  a  northern  line  of  communication,  owing 
principally  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  East,  which  preceded  and 
in  fact  gave  rise  to  the  Crusades.  At  this  time  a  very  considerable 
trade  ])assed  through  Russia,  and  centred  in  Novogorod.  From  that 
place  it  passed  down  the  Baltic  to  Gothland,  which  was  chosen 
apparently  for  the  security  of  its  island  position,  and  its  capital, 
Wisby,  became  the  great  emporium  of  the  West.  After  two  centuries 
of  prosperity,  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  rise  of  the  Hanseatic 


550.    Holy  Anders  Church,  Wisby.    (From  Marryat's  "One  Year  in  Siveden.") 


towns  on  the  mainland,  and  a  final  blow  was  struck  by  Valdemar  (if 
Denmark,  who  took  the  town  by  storm  in  1361.  Since  then  it  has 
gradually  become  depopulated.  The  consequence  has  been  that,  no 
additional  accommodation  being  required,  the  old  churches  have 
remained  unaltered  ;  still  they  have  not  been  pulled  down  nor  their 
materials  usod  for  secular  puqjoses.  Even  now  Wisby,  the  capital,  is 
said  to  retain  eighteen  churches  belonging  to  the  period  of  its 
prosperity;  the  whole  island  containing  twice  or  three  times  that 
number. 

The  cathedr.al  was  originally  founded  about  the  year  1100,  burnt 
down  in  1175,  and  rebuilt  as  we  now  find  it  about  1225.     Like  r'l  the 
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others  it  is  small,  being  only  180  ft.  long  by  80  in  width.  It  is 
the  only  church  now  used  for  divine  service,  the  remainder  being  in 
ruins. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  churches  in  Wisby  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Anders,  founded  originally,  it  is  said,  in  1046.  It  is  one  of  those 
double  or  two-storied  churches  so  common  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, but  which  in  this  instance  displays  peculiarities  not  found 
elsewhere. 


551.    Portal,  Sandeo  Church,  Gothland.    (From  Marryat's  "  One  Tear  in  Sweden.") 


The  nave  is  an  octagon  about  52  ft.  east  and  west.  A  square  space 
in  the  centre  is  bounded  by  four  stout  pillars,  between  which  the  vault 
of  the  lower  story  is  omitted,  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  into  the 
upper  story.  Four  pillars  of  slender  design  support  the  vault  of 
the  upper  church,  and  the  whole,  with  the  roof,  rises  to  .about  100  ft. 
To  the  eastward  is  a  choir,  externally  a  rectangle,  32  ft.  by  25,  but 
internally  semi-circular  at  the  eastern  end. 

The  church  most  like  this  in  Germany  is  perhaps  that  at  Schwartz 
Rheindorf  (Woodcut  Nos.  483  and  484).  It  also  resembles  the  chapel 
at  Landsberg  (Woodcut  No.  485) ;  but  the  most  extended,  and  indeed 
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tlie  typical  example  of  a  elmrcli  of  this  class,  is  St.  Gcreon's  at  Cologne 
(WooJcuts  Nos.  5U5  and  500). 

The  churches  of  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Drotheiis  Loth  belong  jirob- 
ably  to  tlie  lltli  century.  That  of  St.  Xicholas  must  be  as  late  as 
the  13th,  probably  the  end  of  it,  and  the  others  range  between  these 
two  dates,  forming  in  themselves  what  is  rarely  met  with  —  a  com- 
plete and  unaltered  series  of  examples  of  the  style. 

The  most  striking  ])eculiarity  of  the  Gothland  churches  is  the  con- 
stant appearance  of  the  pointed  arch  at  a  date  earlier  than  wc  find  it 
as  a  decorative  feature  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  the 
instances  where  it  is  found 
are  additions  or  altera- 
tions of  a  later  date  ;  but 
the  evidence  is  at  least 
strong  enough  to  merit 
most  careful  examination. 
It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  in  a  city 
where  coins  of  the  Chalifs 
are  constantly  found,  the 
pointed  arcli  may  have 
been  introduced  from  the 
East  at  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Crusades,  which 
seem  to  have  suggested  its 
employment  in  France. 

The  earliest  church 
known  to  exist  in  Goth- 
land, still  bearing  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  Sten- 
kyrka,  was  erected  1032. 
The  great  building  epoch 
of  the  island  is  comprised 
in  the  100  years  that  succeeded  that  event.'  Yet  during  this  period 
we  find  such  examples  as  the  Portal  of  Sandeo  Church  (Woodcut  No. 
551)  confidently  dated  as  belonging  to  the  year  1058,  or  the  one  irom 
Gerum  church  (Woodcut  Xo.  55l>)  dated  eight  years  earlier  !  What- 
ever their  date,  they  are  singularly  elegant  specimens  of  the  art,  and 
worthy  of  being  quoted,  if  for  that  reason  alone. 

Even  if  we  hesitate  to  admit  the  antiquity  of  these  examples,  it 


'11??^ 


Portal,  (^^-rum  Church,  Onthland.    (Fi*„.i 
Slarryafs  "oue  Year  iu  Sweden.") 


1  See  Jlarryat's  "  One  Year  In  Sweden  "  (JIurray,  1862),  from  whom  most  of 
tnese  particulars  are  borrowed. 
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seems  difficult  to  refuse  the  evidence  of  such  an  interior  as  that  of 
Folo  Church  (Woodcut  No.  553).  There  is  iiotliing  in  the  character 
of  the  pillars  to  render  doubtful  their  belonging  to  the  year  1096,  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  They  may  be  taller  than  similar  examjiles 
would  be  in  our  country  ;  but  we  are  now  treating  of  a  country  where 


653.    Fol5  Church,  tiothlaiid.    ^x-iuai  :\Uirii;a  ti  ■"  uiic  Year  in  Swetlen.'*) 

wood  was  a  more  common  building  material  than  stone,  and  where  con- 
sequently slenderer  forms  might  be  expected.  There  seems  as  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  pointed  arches  which  they  support  are  part 
of  the  original  design.  If  these  examples  should  prove  really  to  be  of 
the  date  assigned  to  them,  we  must  remodel  our  chronology  of  the 
pointed  arch  in  Europe  to  a  considerable  extent.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  it  would  be  important  that  they  should  be  investigated  with 
more  care  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  by  some 
thoroughly  comiJetent  archsEologist. 
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Another  peculinrity  seems  to  be  tliat  the  Gothland  cliurches  are  all 
small  buildings,  like  the  Greek  churches.  Tliere  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  metropolitan  basilica,  or  any  great  conventual  establish- 
ment, but  an  immense  number  of  detached  cells  and  chapels  scattered 
in  "-roups  all  over  the  island,  with  very  few  that  could  contain  a  con- 
gregation of  any  extent.  Till,  however,  they  are  investigated  with 
care,  and  drawn,  it  is  imjjossible  to  say  whether  this  .arose  from  any 
affinity  to  the  Greek  Church,  or  from  some  local  peculiarity  which  we 
do  not  now  understand. 


Round  Churches. 

To  the  archffiologist  the  Round  Churclies  form  tlie  most  interesting 
group  in  tlie  Scandinavian  jirovince,  though  to  the  architect  they  can 


5.H.    Kounci  Church,  Thorsager.    (From  Marryat's  "Jutland  .iDil  the  Danish  Isles.") 

h.ardly  be  deemed  of  much  importance.  They  are,  however,  so  remark- 
able that  many  theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for  their  jiecu- 
liarities.  The  most  gener.al  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  circular  form 
was  adopted  for  defensive  purpose.  The  position  of  their  apses, 
however,  their  large  windows  near  the  ground,  and  the  unprotected 
position  of  their  doors  as  originally  constructed,  all  militate  against 
this  idea ;  besides  that  a  square  form  was  as  easily  defensible,  in  the 
age  when  they  were  erected,  as  a  circular  one. 

A  more  probable  suggestion  is  that  the  people  when  first  converted 
to  Christianity  clung  to  the  circular  form,  as  tlie  sacred  one  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence  in  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 
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Such,  for  instance,  were  the  tlii-ee  mounds  said  to  cover  the  remains  of 
Woden,  Thor,  and  Freya,  wliieli  were  worshipped  at  Gamla  Upsala, 
down  to  the  conversion  of  tlie  country  in  the  lltli  century. 

Tlic  probability  seems  to  be  tliat  they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 


•lU  t)0  60  ft, 

Bfi5.    Section  aiul  Ground-plan  of  Round  Church.  Tliorsager.    (From  Marryat's  "  -Jutland 
and  the  Danish  Islee."J 

those  circles  of  stones  —  half  tomb,  half  temple  —  which  are  known  as 
spread  over  this  country  from  Stonehenge  to  Stennis,  and  which  are 
equally  common  throughout  the  Scandinavian  province. 

It  probably  also  was  the  case  that  the  circular  form  of  church  was 
much  more  common  in  Korthern  Europe  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
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Christian  faith  tlinn  afterwards.  In  the  richer  and  more  populous 
South  they  were  superseded,  as  lias  above  been  pointed  out,  by  basilicas 
of  more  extended  dimensions,  into  which  they  were  frequently  ab- 
sorbed. In  the  poorer  North  they  have  sufficed  for  the  scant  popula- 
tion and  remained  unchanged. 

Mr.  Marryat  enumerates  eight  examples  in  Denmark,^  and  there 
are  at  least  as  many,  if  not  more,  in  Sweden.  All  are  of  the  Teutonic 
type  —  naves  with  small  apses  —  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
French  or  Celtic  form,  where  the  circular  part  became  the  choir  to 
which  the  nave  was  added  afterwards. 


'>■■      .^J14 


656.    Eound  Church  of  Oster  Lars,  Bornholm.     (From  Marryat's  "  Jutland  and  the 
DauisU  Isles.") 

That  at  Thorsager,  in  Jutland,  though  not  one  of  the  oldest,  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  its  class,  and  its  arrangement  and  a])]iearance 
will  be  understood  from  the  annexed  plan,  section,  and  view  (Woodcuts 
Nos.  554  and  555).  The  building  is  not  large ;  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  internally  being  only  40  feet.,  and  the  floor  encumbered  by  four 
great  pillars  ;  the  total  length  over  all  is  90  ft.  Originally  it  seems 
to  have  been  intended  as  a  two-storied  church,  the  vault  being 
omitted  over  the  central  compartment,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Holy 
Anders  Church  at  Wisby  (Woodcut  No.  550).  This  circumstance 
would  account  for  its  peculiarities  much  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
theory  that  it  was  fortified,  of  which  no  trace  appears  in  its  general 


'  Two  in  Zealand  —  Storehedinge  and 
Biernede  ;  one  in  Funen  —  Home,  at 
Faaborg;  one  in  Jutland  —  Thorsager; 

VOL.  II.  — S 


and  four  in  Boniholm  —  Oster  Lars, 
Nykers,  01s,  and  Ny.  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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ordinance.  The  whole  design  is  certainlj^  pleasing  and  picturesque, 
though  there  is  a  little  awkwardness  in  the  way  the  various  parts  are 
fitted  together. 


667.    View  of  Hagby  Church,  Gothlaml.    (From  Marryat's  "  One  Year  in  Sweden.") 
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65S.    Plan  u£  Hagby  Church.    (From  JIarryat's  "  One  Year  in  Sweden.") 


The  Round  Church  at  OsterLars,  inBornhohn  ("Woodcut  No.  5.56), 
is  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  that  at  Thorsager,  but  older,  and  h.aving 
more  the  appearance  of  being  fortified  than  the  other ;  there  being 
a  range  of  small  openings  immediately  under  the  roof.     These,  how- 
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ever,  are  singularly  ill-suited  for  defensive  purposes  —  as  war  was 
understood  when  the  church  was  built  —  and  look  much  more  like  tlie 
rudiments  of  an  apsidal  gallery,  as  seen  at  Lund,  and  so  commonly 
introduced  on  the  Rhine  shortly  after  this  period. 

In  Gothland  there  are  several  examples  of  round  churches,  the  most 
typical  being  that  at  Hagby  (Woodcut  No.  557) ;  tliough  it  is  not  so 
picturesque  as  the  two  last  quoted,  it  differs  iu  reality  very  little  from 


159.    Laderbro  Church  and  Wapenlius,  Gothland.    (From  Marryat's  "One  Year  in  Sweden.") 


them,  showing  a  permanence  and  consistency  of  type  throughout  the 
whole  province  where  they  are  found  ;  the  only  changes  being  such 
as  arise  from  its  being  more  modern,  and  the  four  pillars  being  omitted 
from  the  interior.  So  slight  indeed  are  the  differences  that  it  is  hardly  . 
worth  while  to  point  them  out,  more  especially  as  they  are  not  in 
themselves  objects  of  much  beauty ;  nor  were  they  afterwards  devel- 
oped in  the  country  where  they  are  found  into  forma  possessing  much 
architectural  significance. 
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So  great  a  favorite  was  this  form,  however,  tliat  it  clung  to  the 
soil  long  after  its  meaning  was  lost,  and  we  find  it  stretched  into  a 
tall  octagonal  spire  in  Liiderbro  Church,  but  still  serving  as  a  nave 
to  a  small  choir,  the  foundation  of  which  is  said  to  date  as  far  back 
as  1086.  The  octagon  as  we  now  see  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  13th 
or  14th  century.  Somothing  of  the  same  feeling  may  liave  led  to 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  Kallundboi'g  Chureli  (Woodcut  No.  549), 
There  four  octagonal  naves  lead  to  as  many  choirs  joined  together 
in  the  centre.  If  we  had  more  knowledge,  perhaps,  we  could  trace 
the  affiliation  of  all  tliese  forms,  and  complete  a  little  genealogy  of 
tlie  race. 


Wooden  Churches. 

Curious  as  these  circular  edifices  certainly  are,  there  is  a  group  of 
wooden  churches  still  existing  in  Norway  which  are  as  peculiar  to  the 
province  and  as  interesting  to  the  antiquary  at  least,  if  not  to  the 
architect,  as  anything  found  within  its  limits.  They  are  not  large, 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which 
they  are  constructed,  they  are  fast  disappearing,  and  in  a  few  years  not 
many  probably  will  remain  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  such  accounts 
as  we  have,  they  were  at  one  time  numerous,  and  indeed  appear  to  have 
been  the  usual  and  common  form  of  church  in  that  country.  Every- 
where we  read  of  the  wooden  churches  of  Saxon  and  Norman  times  in 
our  country,  and  of  the  contenij)orary  i)eriods  on  the  Continent;  but 

these  have  almost  all  been  either  destroyed 
by  fire  or  jnilled  down  to  make  way  for 
more  solid  and  durable  erections.  That 
at  Little  Greenstead  in  Essex  is  almost 
the  only  specimen  now  remaining  in  this 
country. 

The  largest  of  those  now  to  be  found  in 
Norway  is  that  of  Hitterdal.  It  is  84  ft. 
long  by  57  across.  Its  plan  is  that  usual  in 
churches  of  thi?  age,  except  that  it  has  a 
gallery  all  round  on  the  outside.  Its  ex- 
ternal aj)pearance  (Woodcut  No.  561)  is 
very  remarkable,  and  very  unlike  anything 
in  stone  architecture.  It  is  more  like  a 
Chinese  pagoda,  or  some  strange  creation 
of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  than  the  sober 

SCO.    Plan  of  Church  .It  Hitterdal.  i       .•  c   t^  „  .       .  1,^    „-l^.^   Kni^lt 

production  ot  the  same  people  wno  Duill 
the  bold  and  massive  round  Gothic  edifices  of  the  same  age. 

Another  of  these  churches,  that  at  Burgund,  is  smaller,  but  even 
more  fantastic  in  its  design,  and  with  strange  carved  pinnacles  at  its 
angles,  which  give  it  a  very  Chinese  aspect. 
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That  at  Urnes  is  both  more  sober  and  better  than  either  of  these, 
but  much  smaller,  being  only  24  ft.  wide  by  65  ft.  from  east  to  west. 
As  may  bo  seen  from  the  view  (Woodcut  N"o.  562),  it  still  retains  a 
good  deal  of  tlie  Runic  carving  that  once  probably  adorned  all  the 
panels  of  the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  ^'arious  parts  of  the  roof.  As 
these  decayed  they  seem  to  have  been  replaced  by  plain  timbers,  which 
of  course  detract  very  much  from  the  original  ap2Jearance 


-— ^=ss^3sgiS^ 


6C1.    View  of  the  Cliurch  at  Hitterdal.    (Frona  Dahl's  "  Holtz  Baukunst  in  Norwegen.") 


All  the  doorwa3's  and  princijial  openings  are  carved  with  the  same 
elaborate  ornaments,  representing  entwined  dragons  fighting  and 
biting  each  other,  intermixed  occasionally  with  foIiar;e  and  firjures. 

This  style  of  carving  is  found  on  crosses  and  tombstones,  not  only 
in  Scandinavia,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  only  known  to 
exist  in  its  original  form  on  wood  in  these  singular  churclies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  age  of  these  curious  edifices,  for 
not  only  does  this  dragon-tracery  fix  them  to  the  11th  or  12tli  cen- 
tury, but  the  cajiitals  of  the  pillars  and  general  character  of  the 
mouldings  exactly  correspond  with  the  details  of  our  own  Norman 
architecture,  so  far  as  the  difference  of  materials  permits. 
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With  tlie  circular  churches,  and  those  at  Wisby,  these  wooden 
churches  certainly  add  a  curious  and  interesting  ch.apter  to  the  history 
of  Christian  architecture  at  the  early  period  to  which  they  belong,  and 
are  well  deserving  more  attention  than  they  have  received. 

When  our  knowledge  of  t!ie  examples  is  more  complete  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  trace  some  curious  analogies  from  even  so  frail  a 
style  of  architecture  as  that  of  wood.  Something  very  like  these 
Norwegian  churches  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Russia.  The  mosques 
and  otlier  buildings  erected  in  Cashmere  and  Thibet  of  the  Deodar 
pinewood  are  curiously  like  them.     The  same  forms  are  found  in  China 
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and  Burmah,  and  much  of  the  stone  arcliitecture  of  tlicse  countries  is 
derived  directly  from  such  a  wooden  arcliitecture  as  this.  It  may 
perhaps  only  be,  that  wherever  men  of  cognate  race  strive  to  attain  a 
given  well-defined  ol)ject  with  the  same  materials,  they  arrive  inevi- 
tably at  similar  results.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  such  a 
uniformity  of  style,  arising  without  intercommunication  among  peo|)le 
so  differently  situated,  would  be  quite  as  curious  and  instructive  as  if 
we  could  trace  tlie  steps  by  which  the  invention  was  carried  from  land 
to  land,  and  could  show  that  the  similarity  was  produced  by  one 
nation  adopting  it  from  another,  which  all  research  has  hitherto 
tended  to  prove  was  in  reality  the  case. 
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ENGLAND. 

IT  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  that  during  tlie  Middle  Ages 
architecture  was  practised  in  England  with  even  greater  success 
than  among  any  of  the  contemporary  nations.  In  beauty  of  detail  and 
elegante  of  proportion  the  English  cathedrals  generally  surpass  their 
Continental  rivals.  It  is  only  in  dimensions  and  mechanical  construc- 
tion that  they  are  sometimes  inferior.  So  lovingly  did  the  people  of 
this  country  adhere  to  the  Art,  that  the  Gothic  forms  clung  to  the  soil 
long  after  they  had  been  superseded  on  the  Continent  by  the  classical 
Renaissance  ;  and  the  English  returned  to  their  old  love  long  before 
other  nations  had  got  over  their  contempt  for  the  rude  barbarisni  of 
their  ancestors.  It  is  now  more  than  a  century  since  Horacj  Walpole 
conceived  the  idea  of  reproducing  the  beauties  of  York  Minster  ami 
Westminster  Abbey  iu  a  lath-and-plaster  villa  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
The  attempt,  as  we  now  know,  was  ridiculous  enough ;  but  the  result 
on  the  Arts  of  the  country  most  important.  From  that  day  to  this, 
Gothic  villas,  Gothic  lodges,  and  Gothic  churches  have  been  the 
fashion  —  at  first  timidly,  and  wonderfully  misunderstood,  but  now 
the  rage,  and  with  an  almost  jierfect  power  of  imitation.  The  result 
of  this  revived  feeling  for  Medireval  art  which  interests  us  most  in 
this  ])laee  is,  that  every  Gothic  building  in  the  country  has  been 
carefully  examined  and  its  peculiarities  noticed.  All  the  more  im- 
portant examples  have  been  drawn  and  published,  their  dates  and 
histories  ascertained  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  whole  subject  rendered 
complete  and  intelligible.  The  only  difficulty  that  remains  is,  that 
the  works  in  which  the  illustrations  of  English  art  are  contained  range 
over  70  or  80  years  —  the  early  ones  published  before  the  subject  was 
properly  understood  ;  and  that  they  are  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from 
the  most  ponderous  folios  to  the  most  diminutive  of  duodecimos. 
Their  number,  too,  is  legion,  and  they  therefore  often  go  over  the 
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same  ground.  The  one  book  that  now  seems  wanted  to  complete  tlie 
series  of  publications  on  the  subject  is  a  clear  and  concise,  but  com- 
plete, narrative  of  the  rise  and  jirogress  of  tlie  style,  with  just  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  illustration  to  render  it  intelligible.  Two  volumes 
in  8vo.,  of  500  pages  each,  might  suffice  for  the  distillation  of  all  that 
is  contained  in  the  1001  volumes  above  alluded  to;  and  with  1000 
illustrations,  if  well  selected,  the  forms  and  peculiarities  of  the  style 
might  be  rendered  sufficiently  clear.  But  less  would  certainly  not 
suffice. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  attempted  in  this  work.  With  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  requisite  space  available,  and  less  than  that  proportion 
of  illustration,  all  that  can  be  proposed  is  to  sketch  the  great  leading- 
features  of  the  subject,  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  jiractice  of  the 
English  architects  as  compared  with  tliose  on  the  Continent,  and  to 
])oint  out  the  differences  which  arose  between  their  metliods  and  ours, 
in  consequence  of  either  the  local  or  social  jjeculiarities  of  the  various 
nationalities. 

This  compression  is  hardly  to  be  regretted  in  the  present  instance, 
since  any  one  may  with  very  little  trouble  master  the  main  features  of 
the  history  in  some  of  the  jiiany  popular  works  which  have  been  ])ub- 
lished  on  the  subject,  and  all  have  access  to  tlie  Ijuildings  themselves. 
It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  these  are  far  better  and  truer  exponents 
of  the  feelings  and  asjiirations  of  those  who  erected  them  than  all  the 
books  that  ever  were  written.  Unless  a  man  learns  to  read  the  lessons 
these  stone  books  so  vividly  convey,  by  an  earnest  personal  investiga- 
tion of  the  monuments  themselves,  of  one  style  at  least,  he  will 
liardly  ever  be  able  to  understand  the  subject ;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
such  a  study,  the  English  Mediaeval  architecture  is  perhaps  the  most 
comjilete  and  j)erfect.  Nowhere  else  can  all  the  gradations  of  cliange 
be  so  easily  traced ;  and  in  no  other  style  was  there  so  little  inter- 
ference from  extraneous  causes.  Throughout,  the  English  sought  only 
to  erect  the  building  then  most  suitable  to  its  destination,  with  the 
best  materials  available  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  result  is  therefore 
generally  more  satisfactory  and  more  harmonious  than  in  other 
countries  where  the  architects  were  more  trammelled  by  precedents, 
or  more  influenced  by  local  peculiarities. 
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Years' 
duration. 


Name 
of  style. 


Departure   of)      .qq 

Arthur.    .    .{''■'"jt" 

To   establish-) 
ineiit  of         [     7011 
Heptarchy  . ) 

To  Conquest . 


William  I. . 
William  II. 
Henry  I.     . 
Stephen 
Henry  II.  . 

Henry  II.  . 
Kichard  I. 
John .     .     . 
Henry  III. 


ififi 


Megalithic.  — 
Stone  Kude  ]\Ion- 
unients. 


Early  round- 
aroiied,  or  Saxou 
style. 

Round-arched 
style,  Norman. 


}):i;l        f  Early  pointed 
lllKM    ^"l      I'ancet.orPlan- 


llilOJ 


tageuet  style. 


Years'  Name 

duration.       of  style. 


Edward  I.  . 
Edward  II.  . 
Edward  III.. 
Kichard  II.   . 

Henry  IV.  , 
Henry  V.  .  . 
Henry  VI.  . 
Edward  IV.  . 
Edu'.ard  V.  . 
Richard  III. 

Henry  VII.  . 
Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VI. 
Mary     .     . 
Elizabeth . 
To     .    .    . 


1272 
1307 
1326 
1377 

1323 
1-412 
1-122 
1400 
14RG  I 
1483  J 

1483  1 
IBOa 
1.546  1 
1.553 
15S7 
1602  J 


105.^ 


f  Perfected  pointed 
Decorated,  or 


Edwarvlian 


i     style. 

Late  pointed  Per- 
jiendicular.  or 
Lancastrian 
style. 


f 


Fan-vaulted 
Transitional,  or 
Tudor  style. 


After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  various  tribes  that  in- 
habited the  island  were  left  so  feebly  organized,  and  so  unequally 
balanced,  that  they  could  find  no  better  occupation  for  their  time  than 
that  of  cutting  each  other's  throats;  in  which  they  were  afterwards 
so  ably  seconded  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  any  development  of  the  arts  of  peace  among  them.  They  were 
equal  to  the  erection  of  a  Stonehenge  or  an  Avebury  in  honor 
of  those  wlio  fell  in  the  struggles  against  their  foreign  invaders  ; 
but  beyond  this  their  architectural  aspirations  do  not  seem  to  have 
reached. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  more  especially  after 
Alfred's  glorious  reign,  we  might  e.vpect  something  better.  Tlie 
country  was  then  converted  to  Christianity.  Churches  were  wanted ; 
and  there  were  Italian  priests  to  be  found  who  could  tell  the  inhab- 
itants what  was  being  done  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 
But  against  this  we  have  the  knowledge  that  the  dominant  race  was 
Saxon  or  Danish — Aryan  ^ncr  sang  —  and  art  had  consequently  no 
place  in  their  affections.  Their  churches  were  probably  small  and 
rude,  just  sufficient  for  their  purposes,  and  no  more ;  and  designed,  like 
railway  stations,  to  last  only  till  increasing  accommodation  should 
compel  an  alteration.  Most  probably,  too,  the  greater  number  were 
built  of  wood ;  and  for  the  true  Saxon  style  we  ought  ]ierhaps  to  look 
to  the  Norwegian  wooden  churches  —  described  in  the  last  book  —  as 
types  of  the  style,  rather  than  to  the  towers  erected,  probably,  as 
additions  to  the  original  wooden  churches.  Of  these  towers,  many 
still  remain  in  our  island ;  but  in  almost  every  case  the  wooden  nave 
has  been  superseded  by  one  of  stone  and  generally  in  the  pointed-arched 
style  of  architecture. 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  a  new  state  of  things  was  inaugur.ated. 
Great  tracts  of  country  and  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  conquered 
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races  escheated  to  the  Conqueroi",  and  in  the  division  of  the  spoil  the 
clergy  seem  to  have  been  even  more  fortunate  than  the  laity.  But, 
however  that  may  have  been,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  a 
French  hierarchy  vowed  to  celibacy  would  be  able  to  find  no  better 
way  of  employing  their  easily  acquired  wealth  than  in  the  display  of 
architectural  magnificence.  During  the  century  which  succeeded  the 
Conquest,  tlie  Saxon  cathedrals,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  nobler  buildings  designed  by  foreign  archi- 
tects, and  all  the  larger  abbey  churches  were  likewise  rebuilt.  All 
this  was  done  with  such  grandeur  of  conception,  and  so  just  an 
ajiprcciatiou  of  the  true  principles  of  architectural  effect,  that  even 
now  the  Norman  nave,  in  spite  of  its  rudeness,  is  frequently  a  more 
impressive  specimen  of  art  than  the  more  polished  productions  of  the 
succeeding  centuries. 

The  impulse  once  so  nobly  given,  the  good  work  proceeded  steadily 
but  rapidly.  During  the  three  centuries  which  succeeded  the  Con- 
quest, all  the  artistic  intellect  of  the  nation  seems  to  liavc  been  con- 
centrated on  this  one  art.  Poetry  hardly  existed,  and  painting  and 
8cu]j)ture  were  only  employed  as  the  handmaids  of  architecture.  But 
year  by  year  new  and  improved  forms  of  construction  were  invented 
and  universally  adopted.  Xew  mouldings,  and  new  applications  of 
carvings  and  foliage  were  introduced ;  and  painting  on  opaque  sub- 
stances and  even  on  glass  was  carried  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  per- 
fection. All  this  was  done  without  borrowing  and  without  extraneous 
aid,  but  by  steadily  progressing  to  a  well-understood  object  with  a 
definite  aim.  It  is  true  that  occasionally,  as  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
we  detect  the  influence  of  French  arrangements ;  but  even  there  the 
design  is  carried  on  in  so  essentially  English  a  manner,  witli  details  so 
purely  Englisli,  as  to  make  us  feel  even  more  strongly  how  essentially 
native  the  style  had  become. 

The  Ethnic  combination,  which  led  to  the  marvellous  perfection  of 
Gothic  art  during  the  Edwardian  period,  was  as  fortunate  as  can  well 
be  conceived.  It  was  a  Celtic  hierarchy  and  aristocracy  steadied  by  a 
Saxon  people ;  with  the  substratum  of  an  earlier  Celtic  race,  held  in 
absolute  subjection  by  the  Saxons,  but  rising  again,  at  least  jiartially, 
to  the  surface,  under  the  Norman  domination.  It  was  something  like 
what  happened  in  Athens  wlien  a  Dorian  race  was  superimposed  on  one 
of  Pelasgic  origin ;  and,  although  the  conditions  were  here  reversed, 
and  the  field  far  more  limited,  the  result  was  still  most  successful. 
Witiiin  the  limits  of  a  century,  the  French  had  jumped  from  the  teiv- 
tative  example  of  St.  Denis  (1144)  to  the  perfection  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  (1244).  Our  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  was  not  finished  till  a 
century  afterwards ;  but  while  the  French  hardly  ever  went  beyond 
their  great  13th  century  effort,  in  the  16th  century  we  were  building 
the  Royal  Chapels  at  Windsor,  Westminster,  and  Cambridge. 
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The  Fiviich  wars  and  tlic  wars  of  the  Roses  seem  to  have  altered 
the  original  state  of  affairs  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  Norman 
nobility  were  decimated — almost,  indeed,  destroyed — and  another 
stratum  of  society  came  gradually  to  the  surface,  but  this  time  cer- 
tainly not  Celtic.  On  the  walls  of  the  churches  of  the  Lancastrian 
period  we  read  —  faintly,  it  must  be  confessed  —  the  great  Saxon 
motto,  "The  greatest  possible  amount  of  accommodation  at  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  money  and  thought."  During  this  period,  too, 
the  cathedral  and  conventual  hierarchies  were  yielding  before  the 
development  of  the  parochial  system.  It  may  be  wrong  to  assert  that 
the  Reformation  began  as  early  as  1400,  but  it  is  true  that  the  seeds 
were  then  sown  which  afterwards  ripened  into  the  explosion  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Some  very  grand  churches  were  no  doubt  erected 
during  the  Lancastrian  period,  and  some  beautiful  additions  made  to 
existing  edifices;  but  tliey  were  hard  and  mechanical  as  compared 
with  that  which  preceded  them.  They  wei-e  the  work  of  accomplished 
masons,  not  wrought  out  with  the  feelings  of  educated  gentlemen; 
and,  tliough  we  may  admire,  we  cannot  quite  adore  even  the  best  and 
noblest  productions  of  their  age. 

LTnder  the  Tudors  the  style  went  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gorgeous  and  fascinating  than  the  three  Royal  Cliapels, 
and  other  contemporary  fan-roofed  buildings;  but  they  are  like 
the  fabled  dying  hues  of  the  dolphin  —  bright  and  brilliant,  but 
unnatural  and  fleeting.  It  was  the  last  spasmodic  effort  of  an 
expiring  style,  and  soon  passed  away. 

After  the  Reformation  was  complete  there  was  no  longer  any  want 
of  new  churches,  and  the  great  incentive  of  making  a  house  worthy 
of  the  service  of  God  was  taken  away;  so  that  during  Elizabeth's 
reign  architecture  was  almost  wholly  occupied  in  providing  new  and 
more  extensive  mansions  for  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry.  S]iacious 
rooms,  well-lighted  galleries,  comfortable  chambers,  and  good  accom- 
modation for  servants  were  tlie  demands  of  the  time,  with  sufficient 
stateliness,  but  at  the  least  possible  outlay.  Comfort  and  economy 
are  the  inherent  antitheses  of  architectural  effect ;  and  then,  as  now, 
brought  the  art  down  from  its  exalted  pedestal  almost  to  the  level  of 
a  more  useful  art.  But  the  Bodleian  Library  and  other  buildings  in 
our  L^niversities  show  that  the  art  lingered  even  in  the  17th  century, 
and  that  men  still  looked  upon  mullions  and  pinnacles  as  objects  on 
which  a  little  money  might  be  advantageously  spent.  But  it  was  no 
longer  the  old  art :  that  was  struck  down  on  the  battlefield  of  Towton 
in  1461,  only  to  be  partially  galvanized  into  life  at  Bosworth,  twenty- 
four  years  afterwards. 

Although  Gothic  architecture  continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
Universities  and  in  remote  corners  of  the  land  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  practised  abroad,  it  must  not  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
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people  of  England  generally  regarded  it  with  admiration.  To  them 
it  was  the  symbol  of  a  superstition  from  whose  influence  they  gloried 
in  escaping,  or  the  emblem  of  a  feudal  tyranny  from  which  they  were 
just  emerging  into  partial  freedom.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  the 
struggle  was  hardly  over ;  the  wounds  of  the  combatants  were  still 
fresh  and  bleeding,  the  anger  of  the  contest  had  by  no  means  subsided, 
and  they  looked  with  hate  and  abhorrence  on  whatever  recalled  the 
stern  realities  of  the  i)ast.  We  can  now  afford  to  look  on  the  Middle 
Ages  with  far  different  feelings;  our  wounds  have  long  since  been 
healed,  and  hardly  a  scar  remains.  Time  has  thrown  its  veil  of  poetry 
over  what  was  then  a  mere  jn-osaic  matter  of  fact,  hiding  those 
features  which  were  once  so  repulsive,  and  softening  much  which  even 
now  it  is  impossible  to  forget.  They  shrunk  from  what  they  felt  as  a 
reality ;  we  cherish  it  because  it  has  faded  into  a  dream. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  prevalence  of  these  feelings,'we  should  not  be 
surprised  that  so  soon  as  classical  art  was  presented  to  them  the  people 
rushed  to  it  with  avidity.  The  world  was  then  ringing  with  the  ])raise 
of  the  newly  disseminated  poetry  of  Virgil,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero, 
and  the  glorious  narratives  of  Livy.  A  new  light  was  dawning,  and 
the  cry  arose  on  all  sides,  "Away  with  the  Middle  Ages,  witli  their 
superstition  and  their  tyranny.  Koman  greatness,  Roman  literature, 
and  Roman  art  are  to  regenerate  the  world  !  "  We  are  now  con\inced 
that  the  Classical  Renaissance  was  not  successful ;  but  is  it  quite  clear 
that  a  Media'val  revival  will  not  prove  even  a  greater  and  more 
disastrous  mistake? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  whole  range  of  artistic  history  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  single  monogra]»h  that  might  be  made  so  com- 
plete in  itself,  or  all  the  details  of  which  are  so  well  known,  as  that 
of  Mediasval  art  in  England.  We  know  its  birth  and  parentage ;  we 
can  follow  it  through  youth  to  the  bloom  of  manhood.  We  can  admire 
it  in  the  staid  maturitj'  of  its  power,  and  in  the  expiring  efforts  of  its 
failing  strength ;  .and  we  know  the  cause  of  its  decay  and  death.  To 
those  who  are  able  to  grasp  it,  no  story  can  be  more  interesting ;  while 
to  those  wlio  desire  to  understand  what  architecture  really  is,  how  it 
can  be  cultivated  so  as  to  insure  success,  and  by  what  agencies  it  is 
sure  to  decay  and  finally  to  die,  no  subject  is  cajjable  of  being  more 
instructivelv  treated. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
SAXON"  ARCHITECTURE. 

SO  iew  and  indistinct  are  the  traces  of  architectural  art  in  England 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  a  moot 
point  among  antiquaries  whether  or  not  any  such  thing  existed  as  true 
Saxon  architecture.  The  question  may  now  be  considered  as  settled 
in  the  affirmative.  In  his  last  edi- 
tion, Rickinan  enumerates  twenty 
churches  in  which  fragments  are 
found  which  certainly  belong  to  the 
pre-Norman  period,  though  no  com- 
plete example  can  be  pointed  to  as 
illustrating  the  style  then  prevalent. 
Since  Rickman's  death  ten  or  twelve 
more  specimens  have  been  discovered. 
Generally  they  are  towers  or  crypts, 
as  St.  Winfred's  at  Ripon,  or  the 
pillars  of  a  chancel  arch,  as  at  Re- 
culver.  Sometimes  it  is  a  doorway, 
at  otliers  only  a  piece  of  rude  wall- 
ing. On  the  review  of  the  whole,  it 
is  evident  that  architecture  in 
England  was  certainly  ruder  and 
less  developed  than  that  on  the 
Continent  at  the  same  age,  and 
differed  from  it  in  one  curious  pecu 
liarity.  Both  were,  of  course,  based 
on  the  Roman  art  whicli  preceded 
them  ;  but  the  Saxon  in  its  orna- 
mentation showed  a  tendency  to 
wooden  forms,  which  we  do  not  find 
in  the  others.  In  Lycia,  in  India, 
and  Egypt,  we  are  able  to  trace  a 
wooden  architecture  gradually  de- 
veloping itself  into  one  of  stone  ;  but  here  we  can  almost  certainly 
detect  a  stone  architecture  becoming  wooden  from  the  two  materials 
being  constantly  employed  in  ju.\taposition,  the  meaner  being  gen- 
erally predominant. 


563.    Tower  of  Eai-l's  Barton  Church, 

(From  Britton'a  "  Arehiiectural 

Antiquitiea.") 
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Although  interesthng  to  English  antiquaries,  the  specimens  of 
Saxon  art  are  so  insignificant  as  hardly  to  deserve  much  notice  in  a 
universal  history  of  the  art,  and  one  or  two  examjilcs  will  suffice  to 
explain  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  style.  The  tower  of  Earl's  Barton  in 
Northamptonshire  contains  in  itself  more  undoubted  Saxon  character- 
istics than  any  other  specimen  yet  described :  its  angles,  as  sliown  in 
Woodcut  No.  5G3,  are  constructed  with  that  peculiar  form  of  quoin 
known  as  "  long  and  short,"  wliile  its  faces  are  ornamented  by  long 
pilaster-like  slips  connected  by  semi-circular  arches,  or  more  frequently 
by  straight-lined  cross-bracing  very  wooden  in  its  character.  Tlie 
_  windows    (Woodcut    No.   564)    are 

formed  by  gouty  balusters,  looking 
very  much  as  if  they  were  of  wood 
turned  in  a  lathe,  and  the  whole 
arrangements  bear  out  that  char- 
acter. Even  more  characteristic  of 
the  style  than  this,  is  the  doorway 
under  the  tower  of  the  church  at 
Monkwearmouth  in  Durham  (Wood- 
m.   wuuicnvs  toris  uarton.   (From    cut  No.  5C5).     There  scems  no  doiibt 

Untton.)  _  ' 

but  that  it  is  part  of  the  church 
■which  Benedict  Bishop  erected  there  in  the  Tth  century.  According  to 
the  chronicles,  when  he  was  enabled  by  the  liljcrality  of  King  Ecgfrid 
to  found  a  monastery  there,  he  went,  in  674,  to  Gaul  to  procure  masons 
■who  could  erect  it  in  the  "  Roman  manner,"  meaning  evidently 
thereby,  in  stone  instead  of  wood,  for  anything  more  unlike  Roman 
art  than  that  can  hardly  be  im.agined,  and,  as  he  visited  Rome 
several  times,  he  must  have  known  what  the  art  really  was.  The 
upper  part  of  the  ])illars  here  is  evidently  copied  from  turned  posts  in 
wood,  and  except  the  arch  there  are  few  traces  of  Roman  influence 
in  the  design.  The  twined  serpents  with  birds'  beaks,  on  the  right 
doorpost,  arc,  as  we  know  from  manuscripts  of  that  age,  singularly 
characteristic  of  the  style,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  elsewhere 
engraved  in  stone  on  a  church  door.  Tliough  quaint  and  interesting  to 
the  antiquary,  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  neither  grace  nor  beauty 
in  any  feature  of  the  style,  nor  an  approach  to  grandeur  of  dimensions 
in  any  example  which  has  been  spared  to  the  present  day. 

Had  any  great  conventual  church  or  cathedral  survived  we  might 
perhaps  be  forced  to  modify  this  opinion ;  but  the  only  one  of  which 
we  know  anything  is  that  which  was  erected  at  Canterbury  by  Arch- 
bishop Odo  in  the  years  940-960,  to  replace  the  older  church  of  St. 
Augustine.i     Even  this,  however,  wc  only  know  from  the  description 


1  This  has  been  restored,  as  far  as  |  in  his  "  Architectural  History  of  Can- 
the  materials  admit,  by  Professor  Willis,  |  terbury  Cathedral,'"  published  in  1S45. 
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of  Edmer,  tlie  singer,  who  saw  it  before  it  was  desti'oyed  by  fire  in 
1067.  Like  the  German  churehes  of  that  age,  it  seems  to  liave  liad 
two  apses.  The  prinfi|ial  one,  towards  tlie  east,  was  appropriated  to 
the  clergy;  wliilc  the  western  one  belonged  to  the  laity,  or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  was  devoted  to  parochial  ])urposes. 

Its  walls  and  structure  probably  resembled  the  nave  of  Mortier  en 
Der  (Woodcut  No.  376),  or  the  Basse  Q5uvre  at  Beauvais  (Woodcut 
No.  374)  —  plain  piers  supporting  round  arches  below,  and  small 
circular-headed  windows  in  a  jilain  wall  al)ove. 


665.    Saxoii  Doorway  at  Monkwearmouth.    (From  a  Photograph.) 

Outside  the  original  cliurch  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  eastward  — at 
what  distance  we  unfortunately  are  not  told  —  Cuthbert,  the  second 
archbishop,  about  the  year  750  erected  a  circular  church,  "as  a  bap- 
tistery, and  in  order  tliat  it  might  serve  as  the  burying-place  of  future 
archbishoiJS  ;"'  thus  combining  the  two  rites  in  a  ceremonial  church, 
apart  from  the  basilica,   exactly  as  was   done   in  Italy  during  the 


'  "Qui  ecclesiam  In  orientali  parte 
majoris  ecclesise  eidem  peiie  contigiiam 
in  honore  Beati  Johannis  Baptistse  fab- 
ricavit;  lit  et  Baptisteria  et  examina- 


tiones  Judiciorhim,  etc.  —  et  Archiepis- 
coporura  corpora  in  e&  sepelirentur,"  — 
"  Anglla  Sacra,"  vol.  li.  p.  75. 
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Romanesque  age.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  tliat  tlie  eastern 
termination  of  the  present  catliedral  known  as  Becket's  Crown  stands 
on  the  site  of  this  old  baptistery,  and  retains  its  dimensions;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  jjrove  this,  so  completely  have  all  the  features  of  the  church 
been  altered  by  subsequent  rcbuildings. 

From  what  we  know  of  Saxon  MSS.  and  other  indications,  it  would 
seem  that  painting  was  a  favorite  mode  of  decoration  among  the 
Saxons ;  and,  if  so,  their  interiors  may  have  been  more  successful  as 
works  of  art  than  their  external  architecture  ■would  lead  us  to  expect. 
But  as  no  specimens  of  Saxon  painted  mural  decoration  has  come  down 
to  our  time,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  assume  much  with  regard  to  this. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
ENGLISH  MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

AN  entirely  new  state  of  affairs  wa.s  inaugurated  in  1066  by  tlie 
Norman  Conquest  of  England.  A  new  aristocracy,  7iew  laws, 
•ind  a  new  language  infused  new  life  and  energy  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  St.ate,  and  an  age  of  unwonted  activity  and  brilliancy 
superseded  the  lethargic  misrule  of  the  Saxon  period. 

In  nothing  was  this  more  manifestly  evident  than  in  architecture. 
Instead  of  a  clumsy,  timid,  lialf-wooden  style,  a  real  Hthic  art  was 
introduced  and  adopted  at  once,  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  not  known 
even  in  France  at  that  time.  Almost  all  our  great  cathedrals  were 
either  rebuilt,  or  at  least  remodelled,  at  that  time,  and  great  monastic 
institutions  were  founded  all  over  the  country,  demanding  churches 
and  buildings  on  a  scale  undreamt  of  before  tliat  time.  The  impulse 
thus  given  lasted  for  nearly  five  centuries,  till  tlie  Saxon  element  in 
the  population  again  came  to  the  surface  at  the  Reformation  ;  but 
during  that  long  period  it  continued  without  break  or  drawback,  and 
forms  a  style  complete  and  perfect  in  itself,  —  imported,  it  is  true,  in 
the  first  instance,  but  taking  root  in  the  soil,  and  with  little  aid  from 
abroad  growing  into  a  tlioroughly  vigorous  and  acclimatized  style. 
So  completely  is  this  the  case,  and  so  steady  and  uninterrupted  was 
its  progress,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  its  various  stages,  one 
from  another,  but  it  is  proposed  to  treat  it  as  one  style  and  in  one 
chapter  in  the  following  pages.  In  a  larger  work  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  divide  it  into  parts,  but  within  our  limits  it  will  certainly  be 
found  more  convenient,  as  it  certainly  is  more  logical,  to  treat  it  as 
a  whole. 

Plans  of  Exglish  Cathedral  Churches. 

The  most  remarkable  and  universal  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement 
of  English  churches,  when  compared  with  those  on  the  Continent,  is 
their  extraordinary  length  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  In  tliis 
respect  tliey  seem  to  stand  alone  when  compared  with  any  buildings 
existing  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  ancients  affected  a  double 
square;  in  other  words,  their  temples  were  generally  twice  as  long  as 
they  were  broad.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  Continent,  this  jiropor- 
tion  was  generally  doubled.  Practically  the  internal  widtli  was 
multiplied  by  4  for  the  length.  This  at  least  seems  to  have  been  the 
VOL.  n.  —0 
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proportion  generally  aimed  at,  though  of  course  it  was  often  modi- 
fied by  eircumstances.  In  England  the  larger  churches  generally 
reached  the  ]iroportion  of  6  times  their  width  for  their  length.  Most 
of  our  cathedrals  have  been  so  altered  and  modified  by  subsequent 
additions  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  trace  their  original  arrangements; 
but  Norwich  exists  in  plan  almost  exactly  as  originally  erected  (a.d. 


5G6.    Plan  of  Xorwicli  Cathedral.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


1096-1135),  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (^Yoodcut  No.  566).  The 
nave  to  the  west  of  the  intersection  is  more  than  4  times  its  width 
(70  X  295).  The  rectangular  part  of  the  choir  is  more  than  a  square, 
and  with  the  apse  and  its  aisle,  exclusive  of  the  chapels,  makes  alto- 
gether a  length  of  410  ft.  internally,  or  nearly  6  squares.  At  Peter- 
borough and  Ely  the  proportion  seems  to  have  been  as  5  to  1  to  the 
centre  of  the  apse;  but  if  there  was  a  circumscribing  aisle  or  chapel, 
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tlie  longer  iiroportion  would  obtain.  At  Canterbury  and  Winchester, 
and  generally  in  the  southeastern  cathedrals,  as  built  more  imme- 
diately under  French  influence,  the  original  proportion  was  somewhat 
shorter;  but  so  impressed  were  the  English  architects  with  the  feelin"- 
that  length  was  the  true  mode  of  giving 
effect,  that  eventually  the  two  cathedrals 
last  named  surjiassed  it.  Canterbury 
(Woodcut  No.  567)  attained  an  internal 
length  of  51S  ft.  while  the  width  of  the 
nave  is  only  7"2,  or  as  7  to  1.  At  Win- 
chester (Woodcut  No.  570)  these  dimen- 
sions are  525  and  82,  or  something  less 
than  7  to  1,  owing  to  the  greater  width 
of  the  nave. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  tliis   j)eculiarity 

of  English  ]ilans.     It  arises  so  suddenlv, 

however,  in  the  English  churches  of  the 

Norman    age   that   it    must    have    pre- 
existed in  those  of  the  Saxons;  though 

why  they  should  have  adoj)ted  it  is  by 

no  means  clear.     If  tliese  churches  had 

wooden  roofs,  wliicli  was  almost  certainly 

the  case,  their  naves  might  easily  have 

been    wider,    and     it    can    hardly    have 

arisen   from    any  resthetic  motive.     As 

■we  now  judge  tliem,  these  early  naves 

were  badly  proportioned  for  hearing  an 

.address  from  the  bishop  or  prior,  and  as 

ill-adapted  for  a  multitude  to  see  what 

was  passing  at  the   altar;  but  for  pic- 
torial   effect    they    sur|iass    everything 

erected    on    the  Continent,  unless   with 

greatly  increased   dimensions   of  height 

or  width.     Wliether,  therefore,  it  were 

liit   upon  by  accident  or  by  design,  its 

beauty    was    immediately    ap]ireciated, 

and  formed  the  governing  principle  in 

the  design  of  all  the  English  cathedrals. 

It   was   a   discovery  which   has    added 

more  to  the  sublimity  of    effect  which   characterizes   most  of    our 

cathedrals  than  any  other  jirinciple  introduced  during  the  :Middle 

Ages. 

All  the  cathedrals  above  enumerated,  indeed  most  of  those  which 
were  designed  by  Normaa  ]  relates  during  the  first  half-century  after 


Plan  nl  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
Scale  luo  ft.  to  1  in. 
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the  Conquest,  were  erected  on  very  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  at 
Norwich.  Durham  (1095-1133)  was  the  first  to  show  any  marked 
deviation  from  the  type'  (Woodcut  No.  568).  The  nave  and  clioir 
became  nearly  proportioned  to  one  another,  and  for  the  first  time  we 

see  a  distinct  determination  from 


the  first  that  the  building  should 
be  vaulted.  All  this  involved  an 
amount  of  design  and  contiivance 
wliich  entirely  emancijiated  us 
from  the  Continental  type,  and 
may  be  considered  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  English  style. 
In  addition  to  wliat  was  doing 
at  Durham,  there  prevailed  an 
^-.  extraordinary  activity  in  church 
":  \  building  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
aO^'i^  land  during  the  whole  of  the 
r2th  century,  owing  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  great  abbeys  whose 
gigantic  fossils  still  adorn  every 
main  valley  in  Yorkshire.  As 
this  jiart  of  the  country  was 
more  remote  from  foreign  influ- 
ence than  the  South,  the  style 
developed  itself  there  with  a 
viTor  and  originality  not  found 
elsewliere ;  but  its  effect  was 
appreciated,  and  when  Lincoln 
Avas  rebuilt,  about  the  year  1200, 
the  English  style  was  perfected 
in  all  essential  parts.  This  is 
even  more  remarkably  shown, 
however,  at  Salisbury,  com- 
menced in  1220  and  completed 
in  1258. 

In    this    church   we    have    a 

568.   Plan  of  r>urh.iin  Catiiedrai.  (From  Bii-     plan   not   only   extremely   beau- 
togs.)   scale  100  ft.  to  liu.  ^.j^^^^     ^^^^      perfectly      original. 

There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  French  or  foreign  influence ;  everything 
is  tlie  result  of  the  native  elaboration  during  the  previous  century 
and  a  half.  The  internal  dimensions,  according  to  Britton,  are  450  ft. 
by  78,  a   little    under   the   English    standard,  but   sufficiently  long 


I  The  internal  dimensions  of  Durham  I  the  Galilee.    The  nave  is  81  feet  wide. 
Cathedral  are  413-10  feet,  exclusive  of  |  of  the  choir,  77-2.     (Billings.) 
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for  effect.  The  apsidal  arrangement,  so  universal  in  Norman  catlie- 
drals,  lias  disappeared  never  to  return,  except  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
(1245-1269),  and  in  some 
readjustments,  as  at  Tew- 
kesbury ;  and  the  square 
eastern  termination  may 
henceforth  be  considered 
as  established  in  this 
country  —  the  early  sym- 
bol of  that  independence 
which  eventually  led  to 
the  Reformation. 

Once  the  Salisbury  plan 
came  to  be  considered  the 
true  English  type,  tiie  Nor- 
man cathedrals  were  grad- 
ually modified  to  assimi- 
late their  arrangements  to 
it.  Tlie  nave  and  tran- 
sept of  Winchester  were 
already  too  extensive  to 
admit  of  a  second  transept, 
but  the  choir  was  rebuilt 
on  the  new  model ;  and 
when  afterwards  the  nave 
was  remodelled  by  William 
of  Wykeham  it  became  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  as  it 
continued  to  be  the  longest 
of  English  cathedrals  (556 
feet,  over  all). 

About  the  same  time 
Ely  had  a  choir  and  pres- 
bytery added  to  it  in  lieu 
of  the  old  Norman  choir,  which  raised  it  to  the  very  first  rank 
among  English  cliurches;'  and  wlien,  in  1322,  by  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent the  old   Norman  tower  fell,  the  intersection  was  rebuilt   in   a 


m 


669.  Plan  of  Salisbury  CathedraL  Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


'  Tlie  proper  effect  of  tliis  part  of  Ely 
Cathedral  has  lieeii  seriously  marred  by 
the  erection  of  the  new  reredos.  In 
itself  a  fair  specimen  of  modern  Oothic, 
it  is  placed  so  far  from  the  choir  as  to 
lose  its  proper  effect.  It  is  painfully 
dwarfed  by  the  large  plain  area  in  front 
of  it.  But  worse  than  this,  it  cuts  up 
and  destroys  the  most  beautiful  presby- 


ter>'  in  England  after  the  Angel  Choir 
at  Lincoln."  The  architects  of  Walsing- 
ham's  time  glazed  two  compartments  of 
the  triforinm  to  throw  light  upon  the 
principal  object  in  the  choir,  which  was 
Intended  to  stand  two  bays  farther  for- 
ward. It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
19th  century  restorers  had  taken  the 
hint. 
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manner  that  ron<lerod  it  exceptionally  pre-eminent  among  its  rivals. 
Tliere  is  perhaps  no  feature  in  the  whole  range  of  Gothic  architecture, 
either  here  or  on  the  Continent,  more  heautiful  than  the  octagon  of 
Ely  (Woodcut  Xo.  riT'i),  as  rebuilt  by  Alan  of  Walsinghani,  the  sacrist 

at  the  time  the  tower 
fell.  Ho,  and  he 
alone,  of  all  northern 
architects,  seems  to 
have  conceived  the 
idea  of  abolishing 
what  was  in  fact  the 
bathos  of  the  style 
—  the  narrow  tall 
opening  of  the  cen- 
tral tower,  which, 
tliough  possessing 
exaggerated  height, 
gave  neither  space 
nor  dignity  inter- 
nally to  tlie  central 
feature  of  the  design. 
On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  necessity  of 
stronger  supports  to 
carry  the  tower  fre- 
quently contracted 
still  more  the  one 
spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  architectural 
propriety,  an  ex- 
tended area  was  of 
vital  im])ortance  to 
the  due  hai-mony  of 
the  design. 

In  the  present 
instance  the  archi- 
tect took  for  the  base 
of  his  design  the 
whole  width  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  con- 
structing in  it  an 
octagon,  the  sides 
of  which  are  respectively  25  and  30  ft.,  and  the  diameter  65  ft. 
in  one  direction  east  and  west,  and  70  ft.  transversely.  By  this 
arrangement  a  central  area  was  obtained  more  than  three  times  the 


STO.    Plan  of  Wiiiebester  Cathedral.  (From  Britton.) 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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extent  of  tliat  originally  existing,  am^,  more  tlian  tliis,  a  propriety  and 
poetry  of  design  wiiich  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  All  tliis  too 
was  carried  out  with  the  exquisite  details  of  the  best  age  of  Englisii 
Gothic,  and  the  effect  in  consequence  is  surjiassingly  beautiful. 
Unfortunately,  either  for 
want  of  funds,  or  of  con- 
fidence in  their  .ability  to 
execute  it,  the  vault,  like 
that  of  York,  is  only  in  ^H. 
wood,  though  froTu  the  [fl 
immense  strength  of  the 
supports,  and  their  ar- 
rangement, it  is  evident  t^ 
that   a   stone  vault    was  ^ 

originally  intended.    The  |r  '^     ^r-^ ^ "")  c'p 
very  careless — one  might    '■*  ^^^tJll'J)  p 

almost  say  ugly — way 
in  which  the  lantern  was 
finished  externally,  shows 
unmistakably  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  last  long 
in  its  present  form.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  this  oc- 
tagon is  in  reality  the 
only  true  Gothic  dome  in 
existence  ;  and  the  won- 
der is,  that  being  once  sug- 
gested, any  cathedral  was 
ever  afterwards  erected 
without  it.  Its  dimen- 
sions ought  not  to  have 
alarmed  those  who  had 
access  to  the  domes  of  the 
Byzantines  or  Italians. 
Its  beauty  ought  to  have 
struck  them  as  it  does  us. 
Perhaps  the  true  explana- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  invented  late  in 
the  style.  New  cathe- 
drals or  great  churches  were  very  rarely  commenced  after  the  death 
of  Edward  the  Third  ;  and  when  they  were,  it  was  by  masons,  not 
by  educated  gentlemen,  that  they  were  designed. 

After  this,  very  little  novelty  was  introduced  into  the  design  of 
English  cathedrals.   York,  however,  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the 


Plan  of  Ely  Cathedral.     (From  Dugdale). 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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form  towards  which  the  architects  were  tending  during  the  whole  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  may  consequently  be  considered  as  the  type  at 
which  they  were  aiming,  though  hardly  tlie  one  to  which  we  can  give 


[hedral  Handbook.") 


tlie  most  unqualified  praise.  Tlie  nave  was  erected  between  the  years 
1291  and  1331,  the  choir  between  1361  and  1405  ;  the  length  internally 
is  486  ft. ;  the  width  of  the  choir,  100  ft. ;  of  the  nave  100  ft. ;  both 
these  last  were,  unfortunately,  dimensions  which  the  architects  did 
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not  feel  themselves  equal  to  grappling  with  in  stone,  so  that  the  roof, 
like  the  lantern  at  Ely,  was  constructed  of  wood,  in  imitation  of  a 
stone  vault,  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 

Owing  to  the  great  width  attempted  for  the  nave,  York  has  not  tlie 
usual  i^roportion  of  length  affected  by  other  English  cathedrals,  and 
loses  in  effect  accordingly.  Its  great  i)eculiarity  is  the  simplicity  and 
squareness  of  its  ])lan,  so  unlike  what  is  found  anywliere  abroad.  The 
churcli  is  divided  into  two  equal  jiarts;  one  devoted  to  the  laity,  one 
to  tiie  clergy.  Tliero  are  no  ajisidal  or  other  chapels.  Tliree  altars 
stood  against  tiie  eastern  wall,  and  it  may  be  3  or  4  in  tlie  transejit. 
Beyond  this  nothing.  There  is  none  of  that  wealth  of  private  chapels 
which  distinguislies  Continental  cathedrals  and  churches,  ur  even 
Canterbury,  the  most  foreign  of  our  English  examples.  The  worship 
even  at  th.at  early  period  was  designed  to  be  massive  and  congrega- 
tional, not  frittered  away  in  private  devotion  or  scattered  services,  and 
marks  a  departure  from  Continental  jiractices  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  desire  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the 
feelings  of  a  people  as  expressed  in  their  architecture,  and  the  archi- 
tecture only. 

The  abbey  church  at  Westminster  is  exceptional  among  English 
examj)les,  and  is  certainly,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  east  end  is  con- 
cerned, an  adaptation  of  a  French  design.  Tlie  nave,  liowever,  is 
essentially  English  in  ]ilan  and  detail,  and  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful 
examples  of  its  class  to  be  found  anywhere.  So,  too,  are  tlie  wide- 
spreading  transepts  ;  but  eastward  of  these  the  form  is  decidedly  tliat 
of  a  French  cathedral.  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  now  occupies  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  tlie  Lady  Clia]iel ;  but  before  it  was  pulled  down 
the  circlet  of  apsidal  chajiels  was  as  completely  and  as  essentially 
French  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  country  where  that  feature  was 
invented.  In  the  choir,  however,  the  architects  betrayed  their  want 
of  familiarity  with  the  form  of  termination  they  had  selected.  The 
angle  at  which  the  three  bays  of  the  a]ise  meet  is  far  from  pleasing, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  preparation  for  the  transition,  which  tends  to 
detract  from  the  ]ierfection  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  very 
beautiful  design. 

As  the  choir  was  sepulchral,  to  .nccommodate  the  shrine  of  the 
Confessor,  the  design  was  ap]iropriate,  and  its  introduction  in  this  in- 
stance cannot  be  regretted  ;  but  on  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
church  of  Westminster  to  make  us  wish  that  this  feature  liad  become 
more  common  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  result,  it  may  still  be 
considered  as  open  to  discussion  whether  the  English  architects 
were  always  correct  in  adhering  to  lentrth  in  jireference  to  height 
as  the  modulus  of  their  designs.  When,  liowever,  we  reflect 
how    immensely   the    difficulties    of    constructing   a   stone   roof   are 
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increased  by  every  addition  to  the  widlli  or  height  of  tlie  vault, 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge  their  wisdom  in  stopjiing  at  that 
point  where  sufficient  spaciousness  was  attained,  witliout  increasing 
constructive    difficulties.      Nowhere   in   English   cathedrals    are    we 

offended  by  mechanical 
tours  deforce.  Everywhere 
tliere  is  sufficient  solidity 
for  security,  and  a  conse- 
quent feeling  of  repose 
most  conducive  to  true 
architectural  effect. 

It  may  also  be  re- 
marked tJiat  the  strain  of 
turning  the  head  u])\vards 
detracts  considerably  from 
the  pleasure  of  contem- 
plating tall  interiors,  while 
the  eye  likes  to  dwell  on 
long-drawn  vistas  which 
can  be  e\]ilored  in  a  nat- 
ural jiosition.  But,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  advantage  of 
moderate  dimensions  in 
section  is  tliat  they  do 
nut  dwarf  either  the  wor- 
shi]i)iers  or  tiie  furnitui'e 
of  tlio  church.  Every- 
thing in  an  English  cathe- 
dral is  in  just  ])roportion, 
which  is  certainly  not  the 
case  in  many  Continental 
examples  ;  and  there  is 
variety  and  a  play  of  light 
and  shade  in  tlie  long  aisles 
of  our  churches  which  is 
wholly  wanting  in  the  one 
great  hall  of  French  and 
German  examples. 

Another  point  on  which 

573.    Plan  of  Westminster  Abbey.     Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in.  ;x  ^Ijft'erenee  of  01)iniou  m.ay 

fairly  exist  is,  whether  the 
square  termination  of  our  cathedrals  is  or  is  not  more  beautiful  than 
the  apsidal  arrangements  so  universal  abroad. 

When,  as  at  Salisbury,  or  Wells,  or  Exeter,  there  is  a  screen  of  open 
arches  below  the  east  window,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a  poly- 


> 
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gon.al  termination  would  have  been  more  pleasing;  but  when,  as  at 
York,  or  Gloucester,  or  Carlisle,  the  whole  eastei-n  wall  is  a  screen 
of  painted  glass,  di\  ided  by  muUioiis  and  tracery  of  most  exquisite 
design,  judgment  will  ])robably  go  the  other  way.  Such  a  window  as 
that  at  York,  33  ft.  in  width  by  80  ft.  in  height,  is  a  marvellous 
creation,  which  few  architectural  develojiments  in  any  part  of  the 
•world  can  rival  or  even  ajiproach.  On  the  whole,  jierha])*,  the  true 
answer  to  the  question  is  that,  where  a  number  of  smaller  cha]>eLs  are 
wanted,  tlie  clievet  form  is  the  best  and  most  aitistic  termiiialioii 
for  a  church  ;  wliere  tliese  are  not  required,  the  square  form  is  the 
most  beautiful,  because  it  is  the  most  approjM-iate,  and,  like  every- 
thing approi)riate,  capable  of  being  made  beautiful  in  the  liands  of  a 
true  artist. 

Vaults. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  proportions  of  English 
cathedrals,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  plans,  tliere  can  be  no  dis|)uto 
as  to  the  superiority  of  their  vaults  over  those  of  all  their  Continental 
rivals.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various,  and  not  very  i-econdite.  The 
most  obvious  is  the  facility  of  construction  which  arose  from  the 
jnoderation  just  pointed  out  in  tlie  section  of  our  churches. 

The  English  always  worked  witliin  their  strength,  instead  of  going 
to  the  very  verge  of  it,  like  the  French  ;  and  thus  they  obtained  the 
jiower  of  subordinating  constructive  necessities  to  architectural  beauty. 
Thus  the  English  architects  never  attempted  a  vault  of  any  magnitude 
till  they  were  sufficiently  skilled  in  construction  to  do  it  with  facility. 
In  a  former  chajjter  it  has  been  pointed  out  how  various  and  painful 
were  the  steps  by  which  the  French  arrived  at  their  system  of  vaulting 
—  first  by  pointed  tunnel-vaults  and  a  system  of  domes,  then  by  a  com- 
bination of  quadripartite  and  liexajiartite  intersecting  vaults,  of  every 
conceivable  form  and  variety,  but  always  with  a  tendency  to  domes, 
and  to  the  union  of  all  ])re-existing  systems.  This  experimentalizing, 
added  to  the  gi-eat  height  of  their  roofs  and  the  slenderness  of  their 
clerestories,  never  left  tliem  sufficiently  free  to  admit  of  their  studying 
asthetio  effects  in  this  part  of  the  construction. 

A  second  reason  was,  that  for  150  years  after  the  Conquest,  our 
ardiitects  were  content  with  wooden  roofs  for  their  naves.  One  of 
the  earliest  vaults  we  possess  is  that  at  Durham,  commenced  by  Prior 
Melsonby,  1233.  Long  before  that  time  the  French  architects  had 
been  trying  all  those  expedients  detailed  at  pp.  515,  516  of  Vol.  I.,  and 
had  thus  succeeded  in  vaulting  their  central  aisles  a  century  before  we 
attempted  it.  In  doing  so,  however,  their  eyes  got  accustomed  to 
mechanical  deformities  which  we  never  tolerated,  and  they  were  after- 
wards quite  satisfied  if  the  vault  would  stand,  without  caring  much 
whether  its  form  were  beautiful  or  not. 
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A  tliird  cause  of  tlie  jicrfectioii  of  English  vaults  arose  from  the 
constant  use  of  ornamental  wooden  roofs  tliroughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  typical  example  of  this  form  now  remaining  to  us  is  that  of 
Westminster  Hall.  ]?ut  St.  Stephen's  Royal  Chajiel  had  one  of  the 
same  class,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  much  more 
common  than  is  usually  su]iposed.'  All  these  were  clalwrately  framed 
and  richly  carved  and  ornamented,  often  more  beautiful  than  a  stone 
vault,  .and  quite  as  costly;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  a  people  who 
were  familiar  with  this  exquisite  mode  of  roofing  could  be  content 
with  the  lean  twisted  vaults  of  the  Continental  architects.  The  Eng- 
lish alone  succeeded  h\  constructing  ornamental  wooden  roofs,  and,  as  a 
corollary,  alone  appreciated  the  value  of  a  vault  constructed  on  truly 
ai'tistic  principles  and  richly  ornamented.  Their  eyes  being  accus- 
tonieil  to  the  deiitii  and  boldness  of  timber  construction  could  never 
tolerate  the  thin  weak  lines  of  the  French  ogive,  just  sufficient  for 
strengtli,  but  sadly  deficient  in  expression  and  in  play  of  light  and  shade. 

Although  it  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  not,  and  no^•er 
was,  a  Saxon  vaulted  church  in  existence  ;  and  that,  during  the  purely 
Norman  jieriod,  though  the  side-aisles  of  great  churches  were  generally 
vaulted,  the  central  aisle  was  always  ceiled  with  wood;  yet,  from  a 
tiludy  of  their  jilans,  we  are  led  to  conclude  tliat  their  architects 
always  intended  that  they  should,  or  at  least  might,  be  ornamented 
with  stone  roofs. 

In  the  first  jilace  the  area  of  their  jjisrsjsjenormous,  and  such  as 
could  never  have  been  intended  to  support  wooden  roofs.  Even 
making  every  allowance  for  the  badness  of  the  masonry,  one-tenth  of 
the  sectional  area  would  have  sufficed,  and  not  more  was  employed 
contemporaneously  in  Germany  when  itjvas  intended  to  use  wooden 
roofs.  There  is  also  generally  some  variation  in  the  design  of  the 
alternate  piers,  as  if  a  hexapartite  arrangement  Mere  contemplated. 
Hut  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  var.lting  shafts  are  usually 
similar,  and  in  all  instances  run  from  the  ground  through  the  cleres. 
tory,  and  terminate  with  the  copings  of  the  wall,  so  that,  in  their 
present  form,  they  could  only  be  meant  to  fiU]>port  the  main  timber  of 
the  roof.  It  may  be  that  it  was  intended  to  cut  them  away  down  to 
the  string-course  of  the  clerestory,  as  was  actually  done  at  Norwich  in 
1446,  when  the  nave  was  vaulted  ;  but  at  present  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  that  the  architects  were  content  with  such  roofs  as 
that  of  Peterborough  (Woodcut  No.  574),  which  is  the  oldest  and 
finest  we  possess.  It  is  very  beautiful,  but  certainly  not  the  class  of 
roof  these  massive  piers  were  designed  to  sujiport. 


1  Tlie  roofs  here  alluded  lo  must  not  I  areliitectsaresofondof  popyins,  butsuch 
he  confounded  with  the  bam-like  roofs  roofsasthatof  St.  Stephen'sCbapel,  and 
of  remote  village  churches  which  modern  i  many  of  those  of  the  Lancastrian  era. 
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Though  we  may  hesitate  with  regard  to  the  intention  of  tlie 
builders  of  Norwich,  Ely,  or  Peterborough,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  alternate  piers  and  pillars,  that  when  Durham  (Woodcut  No. 
568)  was  commenced  it  was  intended  that  the  nave  should  be  covered 


574.    Nave  of  Peterborough  Cathedral.'    (Cath.  Hb.) 


by  a  great  hexapartite  vault.    Before,  however,  the  intention  could  be 
carried  out,  the  art  of  vaulting  had  been  so  far  perfected  that  that 


1  This,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  woodcuts  in  this  chapter,  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  plates  of  the  beautiful 
series  of  "  Handbooks  of  the  English 


Cathedrals."  in  course  of  publication  by 
Mr.  Murray.  In  order  to  prevent  need- 
less repetition,  they  are  marlied  Cath. 
Hb. 
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very  clumsy  expedient  was  abandoned  ;  and,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
bracket  in  the  nave,  and  afterwards  of  a  vaulting  shaft  in  the  choir,  a 


E"3.    Kave  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.    (Cath.  Hb.) 

vault   of   the  usual  quadrilateral  form  was  successfully  carried  out 
between  the  years  1233  and  1284. 

It  is  i>robably  to  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  that  we  owe  the  first  perfect 
vault  in  Enn'lr.nd.    Coming  from  Burgundy  he  must  have  been  familiar 
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With  the  great  vaults  which  had  been  constructed  in  hia  country  long 
before  tlie  year  1200,  wlien  he  encouraged  his  new  followers  to  under- 
take one  not  necessarily  i)i  the  Hurgundian  style,  but  in  that  form  with 


jj  Jf  V  T"^  1^7  rgi ::: — ^ 


576.    Nave  of  LlcLflekl  Cathearal.    (Calh,  Hb.) 

which  they  were  conversant  from  their  practice  in  erecting  smaller 
side-vaults.  He  built  and  roofed  the  choir  of  Lincoln,  immediately 
after  which  (1'209-1235)  the  nave  (Woodcut  No.  575)  was  undertaken 
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by  Hugh  of  Wells,  and  its  roof  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  first 
perfected  form  of  English  vaulting.  It  is  very  simple  and  beautiful ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  —  and  this  is  felt  still  more  at  Exeter — that  the 


577.    Choir  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.    (Cath.  Hb.) 


great  invei'ted  pyramidal  blocks  of  the  roof  are  loo  heavy  for  the  light 
piers  and  pierced  walls  which  support  them.  Another  defect  is  that 
the  lines  of  the  clerestory  windows  do  not  accord  with  the  lines  of  the 
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"  severeys  "  of  the  vault.  This  defect  was  remedied  at  Lichfield,  but 
nowhere  else,  until  tiie  invention  of  the  four-centred  arcli  and  of  fan- 
tracery.  At  Lichtield  (Woodcut  No.  576)  the  triangular  form  of  the 
clerestory  windows  afforded  a  perfect  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and 
gave  a  stability  and  projiriety  to  the  whole  arrangement  that  never 
was  surpassed,  and  never  might  have  been  relinquislied  had  not  their 
fatal  fondness  for  painted  glass  forced  the  architects  in  tliis,  as  in 
otiier  instances,  to  forego  constructive  propriety  for  indulgence  in  that 
fascinating  mode  of  decoration. 

Beautiful  as  these  simple  early  roofs  were  felt  to  be,  the  great  mass 
of  the  "  severeys,"  or  inverted  pyramids,  formed  a  very  obvious  defect. 
It  was,  however,  easily  rem- 
edied when  once  perceived.  Fig.i. 
The  earliest  example  of  its 
successful  removal  is  jirobably 
in  the  roof  of  the  choir  at 
Gloucester(  1337-13  77)  (Wood- 
cut No.  577).  In  tiiis  in- 
stance the  roof  is  almost  a 
tunnel-vault  with  the  window 
spaces  cutting  into  it,  so  as 
to  leave  nearly  one-third  of 
the  sp.ace  unbroken;  and,  as 
the  whole  is  covered  with 
rich  and  appropriate  tracery, 
the  effect  is  highly  pleasing. 
The  same  principle  was  after- 
wards carried  to  its  utmost 
perfection  in  the  roof  of  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor. 
In  that  case  a  flat  band  was 
introduced  as  a  separate  con- 
structive compartment  in  the 
centre,  supported  by  the  seve- 
reys, and  as  the  roof  is  orna- 
mented with  ribbings  of  tlio  most  exquisite  design,  it  forms  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  vault  ever  designed  by  a  Gothic  architect. 

The  great  invention  of  the  English  architects  in  vaulting  is  the 
form  usually  known  as  fan-tracery.  It  is  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  so 
exclusively  English,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  retrace 
the  steps  by  which  it  was  arrived  at.  This  may  lead  to  a  little 
repetition,  but  the  stone  vault  is  so  essentially  the  governing  modulus 
of  the  style  that  its  principles  cannot  be  made  too  clear. 

The  original  form  of  the  intersecting  vault  is  that  of  two  halves 
of  a  hollow-sided  square  pyramid  placed  opposite  one  another  in  an 

VOL.   II. — 10 
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578,    Diagrams  of  Vaulting. 
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inverted  position. i  One  lialf  of  sueli  a  vault  is  sliown  at  a  and  a  a 
(Woodcut  No.  578,  fig.  1).  The  EnglisVi  seem  early  to  liave  tired  of 
tlie  endless  repetition  of  these  forms,  and,  .after  trying  every  mode  of 
conce.aling  their  s.ameness  by  covering  them  with  tracery,  they  hit  on 
the  happy  expedient  of  cutting  off  their  angles  as  shown  at  b  and  bb. 
This  left  a  flat  square  space  in  the  centre,  ■which  would  liave  been 
awkward  in  the  central  vault,  though  in  a  side-aisle  it  was  easily  got 
over,  and  its  flatness  concealed  by  ornament.  Arrived  at  this  stage, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  by  again  dividing  each  face  into  two,  as  at  c, 


I 

;j7',i.     lUwif  ol  Cluisttr,  Uloui-estcr. 

fig.  1,  the  piincipal  original  lines  were  restored,  and  the  centr.al  space 
could  be  subdivided  by  eon.  tractive  lines  to  any  extent  required.  By 
this  process  the  square  pyramid  had  become  a  polygonal  cone  of  24 
sides,  which  was  practically  so  near  a  circle  that  it  was  imjiossible  to 
resist  the  suggestion  of  making  it  one,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
as  shown  at  d  and  d  d,  fig.  1. 

So  far  all  Avas  easy,  but  the  fact  of  the  flat  central  space  resting 
on  the  four  cones  was  still  felt  to  be  a  defect,  as  indeed  is  apjiarent  in 


'  This  has  already  been  explained  in  the  chapters  on  French  architecture  in 
Vol.  1.,  especially  at  pages  olU  anJ  571. 
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siicli  a  vault  as  that  of  the  cloisters  at  Gloucester  (Woodcut  Xo.  579), 
where  a  segment  is  used  iiearl}'  equal  to  an  equilateral  S2)herical 
triangle.  In  this  case  they  did  not  dare  to  employ  a  constructive 
decoration,  but  covered  the  space  with  circles  so  as  to  confuse  and 
deceive  the    eye.     At 


Windsor  (Woodcut 
No.  580)  the  defect 
was  obviated  by  usiny; 
a  low  four-centied 
arch  invented  for  tlie 
purpose,  so  that  the 
outer  tangent  of  the 
conoid  was  nearly 
fiat,  and  the  ]iriiicipal 
transverse  rib  was 
carried  to  the  centre 
without  being  broken 
—  as  the  others  might 
have  been  liad  tli\t 
mode  of  decoration 
been  deemed  expcdi 
ent.     This      mav     be 


680.    View  of  Aisle  at  St.  George's,  Windsor. 


considered      the 


JIU 


fectiou  of  this  km  1 
of  vaulting,  and  ispei- 
haps  the  most  bi.  lu 
tiful  niethoil  ever  u\ 
vented.  At  West- 
7iiinster  (as  shown  m 
Woodcut  No.  581)  the 
difficulty  was  gotovei 
by  reversing  the  cui  v  t 
by  the  introduction 
of  pendants.  This  w  is 
a  clever  e.vpedient, 
and  jiroduced  astait- 
ling  effect,  but  is  so 
evidently  a  toitr  de 
ybrce  that  the  result  is 
never  quite  satisfactory;  though  on  a  small  scale  perfectly  admissible. 
These  devices  all  answered  jierfectly  so  long  as  the  space  to  be 
roofed  was  square,  or  nearly  so;  but  when  this  mode  of  vaulting  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  base  of  the  central  nave,  which  were  twice  as 
long  in  one  direction  as  in  tlie  other,  the  difficulties  seemed  insu]ier- 
able.     By  cutting  oft'  tlie  angle  as  in  the   former  instance  (as  at  b, 


0(>1.     Aisle  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  Westminster. 
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fig.  2,  WoDilcut  No.  578),  you  niny  got  eitlior  a  small  diamond-sliajieil 
space  in  tho  contro  or  a  square,  Lut  iu  l)Ot)i  eases  the  jiyraiuid  Leeoines 
very  awkward;  and  liy  earrying  on  tlio  .system  as  before,  you  never 
arrive  at  a  circle,  but  at  an  elliptical  section  as  shown  at  i),  fig.  2, 
(Woodcut  No.  578). 

The  builders  of  King's  College  Chai^el  strove  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty by  continuing  the  conoid  to  the  centre,  and  then  cutting  off 
what  was  redundant  at  the  sides,  as  in  e,  fig.  2,  or,  as  shown  in 
the  view  of  the  interior  (Woodcut  No.  010)  further  on. 

Tiie  richness  of  the  ornaments,  and  tho  loftiness  and  elegance  of 
tho  whole,  lead  us  to  overlook  those  defects  of  Cambridge,  but  nothintr 
can  be  less  constructive  or  less  ])lensing  than  the  abruptness  of  the 
intersections  so  obtained.  In  the  centi'al  aisle  of  Henry  Vll.'sCiiapel 
it  was  avoideil  by  a  bold  series  of  pendants,  supjKirted  by  internal 
flying  buttresses,  producing  a  surprising  degree  of  conijilexity,  and 
such  an  exhibition  of  mechanical  dexterity  as  never  fails  to  astonish, 
and  gener;dly  to  ]ilease,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  at  best 
a  mere  ]iiece  of  ingenuity  very  unworthy  of  English  art.  By  far  tho 
most  satisfactory  of  these  roofs  is  that  at  Windsor,  where  a  broad  flat 
band  is  introduced  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  chapel.  This  is  ornamented  by  panelling  of  tlie  most 
exquisite  design,  and  relieved  by  pendants  of  slight  jirojection,  the 
Avhole  being  in  such  good  taste  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  i-ichest  and 
]  robably  the  most  beautiful  vaults  ever  constructed.  It  has  not  the 
loftiness  of  that  at  Cambridge,  being  only  52  ft.  liigh,  iiistead  of  78, 
nor  is  it  of  the  same  extent,  and  conseciuently  it  does  not  so  imme- 
diately strike  observers,  but  on  examination  it  is  far  more  satisfactory. 

I'lie  truth  of  tiie  matter  seems  to  be  that  after  all  their  experience, 
the  architects  had  got  back  to  ])recisely  the  ])oint  from  which  they 
started,  namely,  the  necessity  of  a  square  space  for  the  erection  of 
a  satisfactory  intersecting  vault.  The  Romans  saw  this,  and  never 
swerved  from  it.  The  side-aisles  of  all  cathedrals  and  all  cloisters 
adhered  to  it  throughout;  and,  when  it  was  departed  from  in  the 
wider  central  aisles,  it  always  led  to  an  awkwardness  that  was  hardly 
ever  successfully  conquered.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  retro-choir 
at  Peterborough  (1438-1528),  tw'o  windows  are  boldly  but  awkwardly 
included  in  one  bay  (Woodcut  No.  582),  and  the  conijiartnients  are  so 
nearly  square  that  the  difficulty  is  not  very  ap]iarent,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  injure  considerably  the  effect  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
very  beautiful  roof. 

In  Henry  VII.'s  Cha])el  the  difficulty  was  palliated,  not  conquered, 
by  tlirusting  forward  the  great  pendants  of  the  roof  and  treating  them 
as  essential  parts  of  the  construction,  and  as  if  they  wore  sujqiorted  by 
jiillars  from  the  floor  instead  of  by  brackets  from  the  wall.  By  this 
means  the  roof  was  divided  into  rectangles  more  nearly  ajijiroaching 
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squares  tlmn  was  otherwise  nttninable ;  but  it  is  most  f.also  in  jirin- 
ciplo,  and,  in  spite  of  all  its  beauty  of  detail,  cannot  be  considered 
successful. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  from  its  date,  tbe  most  satisfactory  roof 
of  this  class  is  that  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  beginning  of 


iibU'o-ciiuu,  i'tjUji  boioui^'li  Cathedral.    (Cutb-  lib.) 


the  16th  century  over  the  choir  of  Oxford  Catliedrai.  In  tliis  in.stance 
the  pendants  are  thrust  so  far  forward  and  made  so  iaijiortant  that  the 
central  part  of  the  roof  is  practically  quadripartite.  The  remaining 
difficulty  was  obviated  by  abandoning  the  circular  liorizontal  outline 
of  true  fan-tracery,  and  adopting  a  ])olygonal  form  instead.  As  the 
whole  is  done  in  a  constructive  manner  and  with  approj^riate  detail, 
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tliis  roof  —  except  in  size  —  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  remarkable 
ever  executed. 

Tlie  true  solution  of  tlio  difficulty,  in  so  far  as  the  roof  was  con- 
cerned, would  have  been  to  include  two  bays  of  the  side-aisles  in  one  of 
the  centre  ;  but  this  would  have  necessitated  a  rearrangement  of  both 
plan  and  exterior  to  an  extent  the  architects  were  not  then  prej)ai-ed  to 


683.    Choir  AroUes  of  Oxford  Caibedral.    (Cath.  Hb.) 

tolerate,  and  it  never  was  attempted,  except  perlia])S  in  tlie  instance  of 
the  retro-choir  at  Peterborough  (Woodcut  No.  582).  Had  it  been  done 
in  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  (Woodcut  No.  610),  it  would 
have  been  in  every  respect  an  immense  improvement.  At  present  the 
length  of  King's  Chapel  is  too  great  for  its  other  dimensions.  Had 
there  been  six  bays  instead  of  twelve  its  apparent  length  would 
have  been  considerably  diminished,  and  the  variety  introduced  by  this 
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change  would  liave  relieved  its  monotony  witliout  detracting  from  any 
of  the  excellent  points  of  design  it  now  possesses. 

The  Engli.sh  architects  never  attempted  such  vaults  as  those  of 
Toulouse  and  Alby,  Go  and  58  ft.  respectively,  still  less  such  as  tliat 
of  Gerona  in  Spain,  which  is  I'l  ft.  clear  width.  With  our  present 
mechanical  knowledge,  we  could  jirobably  construct  wider  vaults  still. 
Even  the  Mediaeval  architects  in  England  niiglit  have  done  more  in 
this  direction  tlian  they  actually  accomplished  had  they  tried.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  seems  that  they  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 
limiting  themselves  to  moilerate  dimensions.  More  poetry  of  design 
and  greater  apparent  size  is  attainable  by  the  introduction  of  pillars 
on  the  floor,  and  with  far  less  meclianical  effort.  Unless  everything  is 
iTiereased  in  even  a  greater  ratio,  the  dwarfing  effect  of  a  great  vault 
never  fails  to  make  itself  jiainfuUy  apparent.  We  may  regret  that 
they  did  not  vary  their  vaults  by  such  an  exjsedient  as  the  lantern 
at  Ely,  but  hardly  that  they  confined  them  to  the  dimensions  they 
generally  adopted. 

Pier  Arches. 

Although  the  principles  ado]ited  by  the  English  architects  did  not 
materially  differ  from  those  of  their  Continental  confreres  with  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  pier  arches  and  the  pi'oportions  of  triforia  and 
clerestories,  still  their  practice  was  generally  so  sound  and  the  result.'S 
so  satisfactory,  that  this  s?etns  the  best  place  to  point  out  what 
tl.e  MedijEval  architects  aimed  at  in  the  arrangement  of  their  wall 
surfaces. 

In  tlie  Norman"cathedralsJJie,general  scherne,  seemsjto_JiaMLJieeii 
to  divide  the  height  ijito  tjiree  equal  _parts,  and  to  allot  one  to  tlie 
pier  arch,  another  to  the  triforium  or  gre.at  gallery,  and  the  third  to 
tjie  clerestory^  In  all  the  examples  we  now  have,  the  upper  is  the 
smallest  division  ;  but  I  cannot  heli)  fancying  that  some  arrangement 
of  the  timbers  of  the  roof  gave  the  additional  height  required.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  roof  at  Peterborough  (Woodcut  No.  574) 
was  originally  flat.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  clear,  nor  that  it 
started  so  low;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  woodcut  (No.  584)  will 
explain  the  usual  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  changes  afterwards 
introduced.  At  Winchester  the  two  lower  divisions  are  practically 
equal,  the  upper  somewhat  less,  and  the  alternate  arrangement  of  the 
piers  hints  at  a  hexajtartite  vault,  if  such  should  ever  come  to  be 
executed.  When  AVilliam  of  Wykeham  undertook  to  remodel  the 
style  of  the  nave,  lie  first  threw  the  two  lower  compartments  into 
one,  as  shown  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  cut.  He  then  divided  the 
whole  height,  as  nearly  as  the  masonry  would  allow  him,  into  two 
equal  parts,  allotting  one  to  the  ]iier  arches,  and  apportioning  the 
upper  as  nearly  as  he  could  by  gi\  ing  two-thirds  to  the  clerestory 
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and  one-tliird  to  the  triforium.  With  pointed  arches  this  was  the 
:nost  pleasing  and  satisfactory  arrangement  adopted  during  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  but  when  something  very  like  it  was  atteni])ted  in 
the    nave    of   Gloucester   with   round    arches,   the   effect  was  most 
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BW.    Transformation  of  the  Nave,  NY  mcliester  Cathedral.    (Cath.  Hb.) 


unpleasing.  Before  the  architects,  however,  settled  down  to  this 
proportion,  a  variety  of  experiments  were  tried.  One  of  the  most 
successful  was  the  nave  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  f)76). 
Here  the  whole  height  is  divided  equally:  one  half  is  given  to  the 
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pier  arc-lies,  and  the  other  dividefl  equally  between  the  clerestory  and 
triforium.  If  the  latter  had  been  glazed  externally,  as  was  the 
case  at  Westminster 
Abbey  and  elsewhere, 
and  made  to  look  like 
part  of  the  t-lmrch, 
the  whole  might  be 
considered  as  satis- 
factory. As  it  is, 
tiie  area  of  the  clere- 
story is  so  much  less 
than  that  of  the  tri- 
forium, that  the  pro- 
portion is  not  quite 
agreeable,  though 
the  solidity  and  re- 
pose which  this  ar- 
rangement gives  to 
the  roof  is  above  all 
praise. 

All  these  objec- 
tions were  obviated 
in  the  three  bays  of 
the  choir  at  Ely, 
which  were  rebuilt 
by  Walsinghain  at 
the  same  time  as  the 
octagon.  Here  the 
triforium  and  clere- 
story are  equal ;  but 
the  upper  window  is 
so  spread  out,  and  so 
much  is  made  of  it, 
that  it  looks  equa 
to  the  compartment 
below.  Tlio  jiier  arch 
below  is  also  subdued 
to  less  than  half  the 
whole  height,  so.as  to 
give  value  to  the  up- 
per division.  These 
proportions  are  de- 
rived from  the  very  beautiful  Early  English  presbytery  beyond  ;  but 
they  are  liere  used  with  such  exquisite  taste  and  such  singular  beauty 
of  detail  that  there  is  perhajps  no  single  portion  of  any  Gothic  building 


^r^^^r^mft^tt^ 
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in  tlie  world  which  can  vie  with  tliis  part  of  the  choir  of  Ely  for 

poetry  of  design  or  beauty  of  detail. 

The  perfection  of  proportion,  as  of  many  other  things,  was  reached 

in  Westminster  Abbey  (1245-1269).    Here  the  whole  lieight  is  divided 

into  two  equal  jiarts,  and  the 
upper  subdivided  into  tliree,  of 
which  one  is  allotted  to  the  tri- 
forium,  and  two  to  the  clerestory. 
It  is  true  this  involves  the  neces- 
sity of  sjiriiiging  the  vault  from 
a  point  half-way  down  the  clere- 
story windows,  and  thus  the 
lines  of  the  severeys  do  not  quite 
accord  with  those  of  the  lights  ; 
but  at  best  it  is  a  choice  of  diffi- 
culties, and  the  lia]>|)y  niediuni 


Two  Bays  of  the  Nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey.    Scale  25  ft.  to  1  iu. 


5R7.    One  li.iy  of  Catiifdial  at  Exeter. 
Scale  25  ft.  to  1  iii. 


seems  to  have  been  reached  here  more  successfully  than  elsewhere. 
The  proportion  of  the  width  of  a  bay  to  its  height  is  here  .also  most 
pleasing;  it  is  as  1  to  5^.'  Sometimes,  as  at  E-veter,  it  sinks  as  low 
as  1  in  3,  but  the  whole  effect  of  the  building  is  very  much  destroyed 
by  the  change. 


'  In  AVoodout  No.  .5S6  the  liglit-hand 
bay  is  tliat  of  the  nave  generally,  the 
left-hand  bay  is  adapted  to  tlie  greater 
widtli  of  tlie  aisle  of  the  transejit,  and 
is  less  pleasingly  proportioned  in  con- 


sequence. Woodcuts  Nos.  iiS6  and  5f>.^ 
are  drawn  to  the  scale  of  20  feet  to  1 
inch,  or  double  that  usually  employed 
for  elevations  in  this  work. 
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Shortly  after  this,  as  in  the  choir  at  Litclifield  (1250-1325)  or  at 
Exeter  (13J8-1369),  tlie  mania  for  the  display  of  jia-inted  glass  u|>set 
all  tliese  arrangements  —  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  triforium. 
Tliis  feature  was  never  entirely  omitted,  nor  was  it  ever  glazed 
internally,  as  was  frequently  the  case  on  the  Continent  ;  hut  it  was 
reduced  to  the  most  insignificant  ])ro])ortions  —  sometimes  not  pierced 
—  and,  with  the  wider  spacing  jusl  alluded  to,  iloprived  the  English 
side  screen  of  mucli  of  that  vigor  and  beauty  which  characterized  its 
earlier  examples. 

Window  Tracery. 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  ]iointed  arch  in  England  —  for  it 
may  be  considered  as  established  that  it  was  introduced —  is  a  question 
which  lias  Ijcen  much  dis- 
cussed, but  is  by  no  means 
settled.  The  general  imi>res- 
sion  is  that  it  was  at  the  re- 
building of  the  cathedral  of 
Cantcrbui'v  after  tlie  fire  of 
1174  that  the  styh;  wnsfirst 
fairly  tried.  The  architect 
who  superintended  that  work 
for  the  first  five  years  was 
William  of  Sens  ;  and  the  de- 
tails and  all  the  arrangements 
iire  so  essentially  French,  and 
so  different  from  anything 
else  of  the  same  age  in  Eng- 
land, that  liis  influence  on 
the  style  of  the  building  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  Of  course 
it  is  ncit  meant  to  assert  that 
no    earlier  specimens    exist; 


Five  Sisters,  York.    (From  Britton.) 


indeed,  we  can  scarcely  sujipose  that  they  did  not,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  pointed  arch  was  used  currently  in  France  for  more  than  a 
century  before  his  time,  and  that  the  pointed  style  was  inauourated 
at  St.  Denis  at  least  thirty  years  before.  Still  this  is  probably  the  first 
instance  of  the  style  being  carried  out  in  anything  "like  completeness, 
not  only  in  the  pier-arches  and  ojjenings,  but  in  the  vaults  also,  which 
is  far  more  characteristic. 

Even  after  this  date  the  struggle  was  long,  and  the  innovation 
most  unwillingly  received  by  the  English,  so  that  even  down  to  the 
year  1200  the  round  arch  was  currently  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  jiointed,  to  which  it  at  last  gave  way,  and  was  then  for  three  cen- 
turies banished  entirely  from  English  architecture. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  in  tlieir  treatment  of  tracer)',  wliieli  followed 
Lmmediately  on  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  English 
architects  showed  considerable  originality  in  design,  though  insijired 
by  the  same  sobriety  which  characterizes  all  their  works.     It  cannot 


-M 
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sua.    Ely  Cathedral,  East  Eud.    iCatk.  Hb.) 


be  said  that  they  invented  the  lancet  form  of  win<low,  numberless 
exainiiles  of  small  windows  with  pointed  heads  existing  on  the  Con- 
tinent; but  they  did  invent  what  maybe  called  the  lancet  style  of 
fenestration.  Nowhere  on  the  Continent  are  such  combinations  to  be 
found  as  the  Five  Sisters  at  York  (Woodcut  No.  588),  or  the  east  end 
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of  Ely,  (Woodcut  No.  589),  or  sucli  a  group  as  th.it  wliicli  terminatfn 
the  cast  end  of  Hereford  (Woodcut  No.  590).  Tracery  it  can  hardly 
be  called,  but  it  is  as  essentially  one  design  as  any  of  the  great  east 
windows  th.at  afterwards  came  into  fashion  ;  and  until  painted  glass 
became  all-important,  such  an  ai-rangenient  was  constructively  better 
than  a  screen  of  inullions,  and  as  used  in  this  country  is  capable  of 
very  beautiful  combinations. 


5;.llJ.     LaiieeL  \\  uiuuw,  llureiurd  CuLliudral.     i,Lath.  lib.; 

So,  .at  least,  the  Englisli  architects  of  the  13th  century  seem  to  have 
thought,  for  they  continued  to  pr.actise  their  lancet  style,  as  in  the 
much-quoted  example  of  Salisbury  Cathedr.al,  long  after  the  French  had 
perfected  the  geometric  forms  ;  which  may  be  seen  from  the  contem- 
porary cathedral  in  Amiens.  In  France,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  chapter  (vol.  i.  p.  5G5  et  seq.),  we  can  ti-ace  every  step  by 
which  the  geometric  forms  were  invented.  In  England  this  cannot  be 
done,  and  when  we  do  find  a  rudimentary  combination  of  two  lancets 
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with  a  circle,  it  is  more  frequently  a  harking  back  to  previous  forms 
than  stepping  forwards  toward  a  new  invention. 

When,  however,  painted  glass  became  an  indispensable  part  of 
church  decoration,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  influence  of  the 
French  invention.  Like  many  otlier  Continental  forms,  it  seems  first 
to  have  been  systematically  cm]iloyed  at  Westminster,  when  tiie  choir 
was  rebuilt  by  Henry  III.,  a.  d.  1'245-G9,  but  even  tlien  it  was  used 
timidly  and  unscientifically  as  compared  with  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at 


691.    East  End  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.     (From  Wild's  "  Lincoln.') 


Paris,  which  was  commenced  1244,  and  completed  long  before  the 
English  choir.  Once,  however,  it  was  fairly  introduced,  the  English 
architects  employed  it  with  great  success.  One  of  the  earliest  exam- 
ples is  the  beautiful  circular  window  of  the  north  transept  at  Lincoln. 
It,  however,  is  still  of  the  imjierfect  tracery  of  the  early  French 
exam]iles.  The  lines  do  not  in  all  instances  follow  one  another,  and 
flat  plain  spaces  are  left,  as  in  what  is  generally  called  plate  tracery. 
True  geometric  tracery  is,  however,  seen  in  perfection  in  the  Angel 
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Choir  at  Lincoln  (1270-128:2),  in  the  nave  of  York  (1291-1330),  or 
better,  in  such  abbeys  as  Tintern  or  Gainsborough.  In  the  cliapter- 
housc  at  York  (Woodcut  No.  593)  the  style  liad  already  begun  to 
deviate  from  the  French  pattern,  and  before  tlie  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, the  English  had  so  thoroughly  assimilated  it  that  hardly  a  trace 
of  its  original  form  was  left.  The  chapel  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
is  perha]is  the  most  beautiful  example  remaining  of  that  exquisite 
form  of  English  tracery ;  but  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  was 


502.    North  Transept  Window,  Lincoln  Cathedral.    (Cath.  Hh.) 


the  typical  example,  and  specimens  of  it  are  found  in  all  our  cathe- 
drals. One  at  St.  Anselm's  Chapel,  at  Canterbury  (Woodcut  'No.  594) 
is  perhaps  as  characteristic  as  any.  When  tracery  had  reached  this 
stage,  it  seemed  capable  of  any  amount  of  deve]o]iment,  and  was  ap- 
plicable to  any  form  of  opening.  All  the  difficulties  of  fitting  circles 
into  spherical  triangles,  which  had  so  puzzled  the  early  builders,  were 
conquered,'  and  the  range  of  design  seemed  unlimited.     But  during 


'  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  1  of  Freneli  tracery,  vol.  i.  p.  5G0,  to  wbich 
what  was  said  on  the  subject  in  speaking  |  the  reader  is  referred. 
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tlie  Eclw.ircTuin  period  tliere  prevailed  n,  restless  desire  for  new  inven- 
tions, and  an  amount  of  intellectual  activity  api)lied  to  architecture 
which  nothing  could  resist ;  so  that  these  beautiful  geometric  forms 
in  their  turn  were  forced  to  give  way  after  being  em|iloyed  for  little 


593.    ^^'iuUuw  ill  Cliaplcr-liouse  at  York. 
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694.    Window  in  St.  Anselm'9  Chapel,  Canterbury. 


more  than  half  a  century,  and  were  superseded  by  the  fashion  of 
flowing  tracery,  which  lasted,  however,  for  even  a  shorter  period  than 
the  style  which  preceded  it.  This  time  the  invention  geenis  to  have 
been  English;  for  though  we  cannot  feel  quite  certain  when  the  first 
specimen  of  flowing  tracery  was  introduced  in  France,  the  Flamboyant 
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style  was  adopted  by  tlie  French  only  after  the  Englisli  wars,  whereas 
tlie  Perpendicular  style  had  superseded  this  and  all  other  Decorated 
forms  in  England  before  the 
death  of  Edward  III. 

During  the  time  that  flow- 
ing forms  were  used  in  Eng- 
land they  gave  rise  to  some 
of  the  most   beautiful    crea^ 
tions  in  window  tracery  tb"* 
are    anywhere   to    be   foul 
The  east  window  at  Carlii 
(Woodcut  Xo.  5[)r))  is  one 
the  finest  examples,  and  illi 
trates  the  peculiarity  of  t 
style  as  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try.    Though  the  forms  are 
flowing,     and     consequently 
as    lithic    forms,    weak,    the 
jiarts      ai-e      so      exquisitely 


).l.j.     L.i^l    W  i>]<l" 


dravviii^  by  ii.  \\  .  iiilliiigs.; 


li^l''   i.'ritbeilr.il.     (From  a 


•^  if/, 
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596.    South  Transept  Window,  Lincoln  Cathedral.    (Cath.  Hb.) 
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balanced  by  the  stronger  ribs  introduced,  and  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  whole,  that,  so  far  from  any  weakness  being  felt,  the  whole  is 
quite  as  stable  as  the  purposes  to  wliicli  it  is  applied  would  seem  to 
require.  Another  equally  constructive  and  equally  beautiful  example 
is  the  south  transept  window  at  Lincoln  (Woodcut  No.  .596),  wliere 
the  segmental  lines  iiiti'oduced  give  the  strength  required.  Though 
almost  all  its  lines  are  flowing,  it  looks  stronger  and  more  construc- 
tively correct  than  the  north  transept  window  (Woodcut  No.  592), 
which  is  wholly  made  up  of  circular  forms,  and  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
best  e.\am])les  of  the  earlier  form  of  English  geometric  tracery. 
Circular  windows  were  not,  however,  the  forte  of  English  ,ii-chitects; 
they  very  rarely  used  them  in  their  west  fronts,  not  always  in  their 
transejits,  and  generally,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  preferred  the 
ordinary  i)ointed  forms,  in  which,  as  in  most  matters,  they  ]irobably 
exercised  a  wise  discretion. 

It  may  not  be  quite  clear  whether  William  of  WykelKuii  (1.366- 
1404)  invented  ])er]ieiiiliciihir  tracery,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  admira- 
tion excited  by  his  works  in 
this  style  at  Winchester,  Ox- 
ford, and  elsewliere,  gave  a 
death-blow  to  tlie  Decorated 
forms  previously  in  fasliion. 
Although  every  lover  of  true 
art  must  regret  the  change, 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  new  style. 
It  was  j)re-eniinently  construct- 
ive and  reasonable.  Nothing 
in  a  masonic  point  of  view 
c(ndd  be  better  than  the 
straight  lines  running  through 
from  l)ottom  to  top  of  tlie 
window,  strengthened  by  transoms  when  requisite  for  support,  and 
doubled  in  the  upper  division.  The  ornaments,  too,  were  all  a])jiro- 
priate,  and,  externally  at  least,  the  whole  harmonized  perfectly  with 
the  lines  of  the  building.  Internally,  the  architects  were  more  studious 
to  prepare  forms  suitable  by  their  dimensions  and  arrangements  for 
the  display  of  painted  glass,  than  to  spend  much  thought  on  the  form 
of  the  frames  themselves.  The  poetry  of  tracery  was  gone,  but  it  was 
not  only  in  this  respect  that  we  miss  the  poetic  feeling  of  earlier  days. 
The  mason  was  gradually  taking  the  guidance  of  the  work  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  educated  classes,  and  applying  the  square  and  the  rule 
to ,  replace  the  poetic  inspirations  of  enthusiasts  and  the  delicate 
imaginings  by  which  they  were  exjiressed. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  different  the  course  of  events  was  in 


697.  Perpendicular  Tracery  .Winchester  Cathedral. 
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France.  While  Saxon  common  sense  was  gradually  coming  to  the 
surface  in  this  country  and  curbing  every  fancy  for  wliich  a  good 
economic  reason  could  not  be  given,  the  Celtic  fancy  of  our  neighbors 
broke  loose  in  all  the  playful  vagaries  of  the  flamboyant  style.  Their 
tracery  because  so  delicate  and  so  unconstructive  that  it  is  a  wonder 
it  ever  stood,  and  no  wonder  that  half  tlie  windows  of  that  date  are 
now  without  tr.acery  at  all.  They  were  frai}R'd,  too,  with  foliage  so 
delicate  that  it  ought  to  have  been  executed  in  metal  and  never 
attempted  in  stone  —  in  wonderful  contrast  to  the  plain  deeji  mouldings 
which  surround  most  of  our  windows  of  that  jieriod. 

ExTEKNAL     PeOPOKTIO.XS. 

If  the  sobriety  of  proj)ortion  whicji  characterized  the  design  of 
English  arcliitects  led  to  satisfactory  results  internally,  its  influence 
was  still  more  favorable  on  the  external  apjjearance  of  their  churches. 
An  English  cathedral  is  always  a  [lart  of  a  great  grouj)  of  buildings 
—  the  most  important  and  most  dignified  part,  it  is  true,  but  always 
coinciding  and  liarmonizing  with  its  chapter-house,  its  cloister  and 
conventual  buildings,  its  bisho]i's  jialace  or  abbot's  lodging.  Tn 
France  the  cathedral  is  generally  like  a  giant  among  pigmies  — 
nothing  can  exist  in  its  neighborhood.  The  town  itself  is  dwarfed 
by  the  immense  incubus  that  stands  in  its  centre,  and  in  almost 
no  instance  can  the  subordinate  buildings  Ije  said  to  form  part  of  the 
same  design  —  both  consequently  suffering  from  their  (juasi-accidental 
juxtaposition. 

This  effect  is  even  more  apparent  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
skj'-line  of  the  buildings.  Their  moderate  internal  dimensions  en- 
abled the  English  architects  to  keep  the  roofs  low  so  as  to  give  full 
effect  to  tlie  height  of  the  towers,  and  to  project  their  transepts  so 
boldly  as  to  vary  in  perspective  the  long  lines  of  the  roofs  from  what- 
ever point  the  building  was  viewed.  Their  greatest  gain,  however, 
was  that  they  were  able  to  place  their  tallest  and  most  important 
feature  in  the  centre  of  their  buildings,  and  so  to  give  a  unity  and 
harmony  to  the  whole  design  which  is  generally  wanting  in  Con- 
tinental examples.  One  of  the  few  cases  in  which  this  feature  is 
successfully  carried  out  in  France  is  the  church  of  St.  Sernin  at 
Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  344),  but  there  the  body  of  the  building  is 
low  and  long  like  the  English  type,  and  a  tower  of  the  same  height 
as  those  of  the  facade  at  Amiens  suffices  to  give  dignity  the  whole. 
That  church,  however,  wants  the  western  towers  to  complete  the 
composition.  In  this  respect  it  is  the  reverse  of  what  generally 
happens  in  French  cathedrals,  where  the  western  facades  are  rich  and 
beautifully  proportioned  in  themselves,  but  too  often  overpowered  by 
the  building  in  the  rear,  and   unsupj)orted  by  any  central  object.     In 
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Gt'i-i)i:iiiy  tlicy  took  their  revenge,  and  iu  many  instances  kill  the 
buililing  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  Englan<l  tlie  group  of  three 
towers  or  spires  —  tlie  typical  arrangement  of  our  architects — was 
always  pleasing,  and  very  frecpiently  surpasses  in  grace  and  aj)pro- 
priateness  anything  to  be  found  cm  the  Continent.     Even  when,  as  at 
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59S.    Salisbury  Catheilral,  from  the  N.  E. 


Norwich  or  at  Chichester,  tlie  spire  is  unsiijiported  by  any  western 
towers,  the  same  effect  of  dignity  is  i)rodnced  as  at  Toulouse ;  the 
design  is  pyramidal,  and  from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed  it  is  felt  to 
be  well  balanced,  whidi  is  seldom  the  case  when  the  greatest  elevation 
is  at  one  end. 
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The  cathedral  at  Salisbury  (Woodcut  No.  598),  tjiougli,  like  the  two 
last  named,  it  has  no  western  towers,  still  possesses  so  noble  a  spire  iu 
the  centre,  and  two  trnnsejjts  so  boldly  projectinu',  that  when  viewed 
from  any  ))oii)t  east  of  the  great  transe])t  it  disjilays  one  of  the  Ijost- 
jiroportioned  and  at  the  same  time  most  jjoetic  designs  of  the  IMidiUe 


599.      View  of  Lichflelit  Cathedral.     (From  Brittou's  "Calbetlral  .Aiiticuiitii-s.") 


Ages.  It  is  quite  true  that  tlie  spire  is  an  afterthought  of  the  14tli 
century,  and  that  those  who  added  it  ought  to  liave  completed  tlie 
design  by  erecting  also  two  western  towers,  but,  like  St.  Sernin's, 
it  is  complete  as  it  is,  and  very  beautiful.  The  fleche  at  Amiens 
is  20  ft.  higlier  than  the  spire  at  Salisbury,  being  424  ft.  as  against 
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404  ft.  Yet  the  8nlisbury  spire  is  among  the  most  imposing  objects 
of  which  Gothic  .ni-chitecture  can  boast,  the  otlier  an  insignificant  pin- 
nacle that  hardly  suffices  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  roof  on  which 
it  is  placed. 

Lichfield  (Woodcut  Xo.  599),  though  one  of  the  smallest  of  English 
cathedrals,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  from  having  all  its  three  spires 
comi)lete,  and  in  the  proportion  originally  designed  for  the  building 
and  for  each  other.  The  height  of  the  nave  internally  is  only  58  ft., 
and  of  the  roof  externally  only  80  ft. ;  yet  with  these  diminutive 
dimensions  great  dignity  is  obtained  and  great  beauty  of  composition, 
certainly  at  less  than  one-fourth  the  exjicnditure  in  materials  and 
money  it  would  have  cost  to  produce  a  like  effect  among  the  tall, 
heavy-roofed  cathedrals  of  the  Continent. 

Had  the  octagon  at  Ely  been  completed  externally,'  even  in  wood, 
it  would  probably  have  been  su])erior  to  the  spire  at  Salisbury  both 
in  height  and  design.  As  before  mentioned,  it  was  left  with  only  a 
temj)orary  lantern  externally,  and,  as  was  always  the  case  in  England, 
no  drawing — no  written  sjiecifications  of  the  designer  have  been  left. 
The  masons  on  the  Continent  were  careful  to  preserve  the  dr.awings 
of  \infinished  parts  of  their  designs.  The  gentlemen  architects  of 
England  seem  to  have  trusted  to  inspiration  to  enable  them  to  mould 
their  forms  into  beauty  as  they  proceeded.  With  true  Gothic  feeling 
they  believed  in  ]irogrcss,  and  it  never  occurred  to  them  but  that  their 
successors  would  surjiass  them  in  their  art,  in  the  manner  they  felt 
they  were  excelling  those  who  preceded  them. 

The  three-towered  cathedrals  are  not  less  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic of  England  than  those  with  three  spires.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  outline  of  Lincoln  as  it  stands  on  its  cliff  looking 
over  the  Fens  (Woodcut  Xo.  600) ;  though  the  erection  of  a  screen  in 
front  of  the  western  towers  cuts  them  off  from  the  ground,  and  so  far 
mars  their  effect  when  seen  close  at  hand.  York  perhaps  possesses  the 
best  facade  of  the  class  in  England,  both  as  regards  projiortion  and 
detail.  The  height  of  the  towers  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles  is  under 
two  hundred  feet  (196),  but  this  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  nave  they 
terminate,  or  the  central  tower  with  which  they  group.  At  Amiens 
the  western  towers  are  respectively  224  and  205  ft.  in  height,  but 
they  are  utterly  lost  under  the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  and  fail  to  give 
any  dignity  to  the  design. 

For  poetry  of  design  and  beauty  of  ]iroportion,  both  in  itself  and 
in  the  building  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  perhaps  the  Angel  Tower  at  • 


>  A  splendid  chance  of  trying  the  ef- 
fect of  this  occurred  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  was  determined  to  restore  tlie 
lantern,  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Peacock. 
I.i  a  fit  of  purism,  only  the  ugly  tem- 


porary arrangement  was  made  new.  It 
looked  venerable  before  the  recent  re- 
pairs; now  that  it  is  quite  new  again, 
it  is  most  implcasiiig. 
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Cantei-lmry  is  the  best  in  England,  and  is  sujierior  to  any  of  tlie  same 
class  of  towers  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  difficult,  however,  among 
so  many  beautiful  objects,  to  decide  wliicli  is  the  best.  The  highest 
tower  at  Wells  is  only  166  ft.  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
pinnacle,  yet  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  its  position,  and  groujis  beauti- 
fully with  the  western  towers.  Thougli  of  different  ages,  tlie  three 
towers  at  Durham  grouji  beautifully  together,  and  the  single  tower  at 
Gloucester  crowns  nobly  the  central  point  of  that  cathedral.  But  the 
same  is  true  of  all.     The  central  tower  or  spire  is  the  distinguisliing 


600.    Lincolu  Cathedral. 


feature  of  the  external  design  of  English  cathedrals,  and  possessing 
it  they  in  this  respect  surpass  all  their  rivals. 

The  western  fa5ades  of  English  cathedrals,  on  the  contrary,  are 
generally  inferior  to  those  on  the  Continent.  We  have  none  of  those 
ileeply  recessed  triple  portals  covered  with  sculpture  which  give 
such  dignity  and  meaning  to  the  fa9ades  of  Paris,  Amiens,  Rlieims, 
Chartres,  and  other  Fi-ench  cathedrals.  Beautiful  as  is  the  sculptured 
facade  of  Wells,  its  outline  is  hard,  and  its  portals  mean.  Salisbury 
is  worse.  Winchester,  Exeter,  Canterbury,  Gloucester,  indeed  most 
of  our  catliedral^,  have  mean  western  entrances,  the  principal  mode  of 
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access  to  tlie  building  being  n  side  door  of  tlio  nave.  Peterborough 
alone  has  a  fa9ade  at  once  original  and  beautiful.  Nothing  but  the 
portico  of  a  classic  temple  can  surpass  the  majesty  of  the  three  great 
arches  of  the  fagade  of  this  church.     The   effect  is  a  little  marred 


601.    View  of  the  Angel  Tower  and  Chapter-House,  Canterbury.    (Calh.  Hb.) 


by  the,  chapel  thrust  in  between  the  central  piers ;  but,  take  it 
all  in  all,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  inventions  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Such  a  screen  would  have  been  better  had  the  arches  been  fianked 
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by  two  more  important  towers  tlian  those  wiiu-li  now  mlorn  that 
fajade,  but  unless  the  ]iiers  of  tlie  central  tower  were  sufficient  to 
carry  a  much  more  ini|Mirtaiit  feature  in  tlie  centre,  the  architects 
showed  only  their  usual  discretion  in  refusinj;-  to  dwarf  the  rest  of  the 
cathedral  by  an  exaggerated  fapade. 

It  may  sound  like  the  indulgence  of  national  predilection  to  say  so  ; 
but  it  does  seem  that  the  English  architects  seized  tlie  true  doctrine  of 
]iro])ortion  to  a  greater  extent  than  their  contemporaries  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  applied  it  more  siic- 
eessfidly.  It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  in  so  coin- 
jilirati'd  and  constructive  a 
machine  as  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
unless  every  part  is  in  ])ropoi 
tion  the  whole  will  not  uniti 
It  is  as  if,  in  a  watch  or  an\ 
delicate  jiiece  of  machiner\ 
one  wheel  or  one  part  wei 
made  stronger  or  larger  in 
jiroportion  to  all  the  rest.  It 
may  be  quite  true  that  it  woui  I 
V)e  better  if  all  were  as  strong 
or  as  large  as  this  one  part 
but  perfection  in  all  the  arts 
is  attained  oidy  by  balance  and 
Jiroportion.  Whenever  an> 
one  part  gets  too  large  for  the 
rest  the  harmony  is  destroyed 
This  the  English  architects 
perfectly  understood.  They 
ke]it  their  cathedr.als  narrow, 
that  they  might  appear  lonj, , 
they  kept  them  low,  that  they 
might  not  ajipear  too  narrow 
They  broke  up  the  length  with 
transepts,  that  it  might  not 
fatigue  by  monotony.  Externally  they  kept  their  roofs  low  that 
with  little  expenditure  they  might  obtain  a  varied  and  dignified 
sky-line,  and  they  balanced  every  part  against  every  other  so  as  to 
get  the  greatest  value  out  of  each  without  interfering  with  the 
whole.  A  Gothic  cathedral,  however,  is  so  complicated  —  there  are 
so  many  parts  and  so  many  things  to  think  of — that  none  can  be 
said  to  be  perfect.  A  jiyramid  m.ay  be  so,  or  a  tower,  or  a  Greek 
temple,  or  any  very  simple  form  of  building,  whatever  its  size  ;  but  a 
Gothic  cathedral  hardly  can  be  made  so  —  at  least  has  not  yet,  though 


till-.      West   Fiont  of    I'eterborougli    ('atliedra!.. 
(from  Biitton's  "  Pictuiesfiue  Antiquities." 
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perliajis  it  might  now  Ijc ;  but  in  tlie  meanwhile  tlie  Enghsli,  con- 
sidering the  limited  dimensions  of  their  buildings,  seem  to  have 
approached  a  perfect  ideal  more  nearly  thiin  anv  otiier  nation  durinf 
the  Middle  Ages. 

DiVEKSITV    OF     StVI.K. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  wliich  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  attem]iting  to  estimate  the  relative  merit  of  Continental  antl 
English  cathedrals ;  which  is,  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  style 
which  generally  prevails  in  the  same  building  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  abroad.  All  the  great  French  cathedrals  —  such  as 
Paris,  Rheims,  Chartres,  Bruges,  and  Amiens  —  are  singularly  uniform 
throughout.  Internally  it  requires  a  very  keen  perception  of  style  to 
appreciate  the  <lift'crcnce,  and  externally  the  variations  are  generally 
in  the  towers,  or  in  unessential  adjuncts  which  hardly  interfere  with 
the  general  design.  In  this  country  we  have  scarcely  a  cathedral, 
except  Salisbury,  of  wliich  this  can  he  said.  It  is  true  that  Norwich 
is  tolerably  uniform  in  ]ihiii  and  in  the  detail  of  its  walls  up  to  a  cer- 
tain height;  but  the  whole  of  the  vaulting  is  of  the  15th  century,  and 
the  windows  are  all  filled  with  tracery  of  the  same  date.  At  Ely,  a 
Norman  na^  e  leads  up  to  the  octagon  and  choir  of  the  14th  century, 
and  we  then  pass  on  to  the  presltytery  of  the  13th.  At  Canterbury 
and  Winchester  the  anomalies  are  still  greater;  and  at  Gloucester, 
owing  to  the  perpendicular  tracery  being  spread  over  the  Norman 
skeleton,  they  become  absolutely  bewildering. 

In  some,  as  Wells  or  York,  it  must  bo  confessed  the  increase  in 
richness  from  the  western  entrance  to  Lady  Chapel  is  appropriate,  and 
adds  to  the  effect  of  the  church  more  than  if  the  whole  were  uniform 
throughout.  This  is  particularly  felt  at  Lincoln,  where  the  simplicity 
<of  the  early  English  nave  and  choir  blossoms  at  last  into  the  chaste 
beauty  of  the  Angel  Choir  at  the  east  end.  It  follows  .so  immediately 
after  the  rest  as  not  to  produce  any  want  of  harmony,  while  it  gives 
such  a  degree  of  enrichment  as  is  suitable  to  the  sanctity  of  the  altar 
and  the  localities  which  surround  it. 

Even,  however,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  historical  interest 
attaching  to  these  exani]iles  of  the  different  ages  of  English  architec- 
ture goes  far  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  architectur.al  symmetry, 
and  in  this  respect  the  English  cathedrals  excel  all  others.  That 
history  which  on  the  Continent  must  be  learnt  from  the  examination 
of  fifty  different  examples,  may  frequently  be  found  in  England 
written  complete  in  a  single  cathedral.  The  difficulty  is  to  discrim- 
inate how  much  of  the  feeling  thus  excited  is  due  to  Archaeology, 
.and  how  much  to  Architecture.  In  so  far  as  the  last-named  art  is 
concerned,  it  must  jirobably  be  confessed  that  our  churches  do  suffer 
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from  the  variou.s  changes  ihey  have  undergone,  which,  when  architec- 
ture alone  is  considered,  frequently  turn  the  balance  against  them 
when  compared  with  their  Continental  rivals. 

SlTUATIOX. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
points  mooted  in  the  above  section,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
bcautv  of  situation  and  j>leasing  arrangement  of  the  entourage  the 
Eu'Tlish  cathedrals  surjiass  all  otliers.  On  the  Continent  the  cathedral 
is  generally  situated  in  the  market-place,  and  frequently  encumbered 
by  shops  and  domestic  buildings,  not  stuck  up  against  it  in  barl)arous 
times,  but  either  contemporary,  or  generally  at  least  Mediaeval ;  and 
their  great  abbeys  are  frequently  situated  in  towns,  or  in  localities 
possessing  no  particular  beauty  of  feature.  In  England  this  is  seldom 
or  never  the  case.  The  cathedral  was  always  suiTounded  by  a 
close  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  a  lawn  of  turf  and  a  grove  of  trees. 
Even  in  the  worst  times  of  Anne  and  the  Georges,  when  men  chisellejl 
away  the  most  exquisite  Gothic  canopies  to  set  up  wooden  classical 
altar-screens,  they  spared  tlie  trees  and  cherislied  tlie  grass  ;  and  it  is 
TO  this  that  our  cathedrals  owe  half  their  charm.  There  can  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  architect's  mission  ceases 
with  heaping  stone  on  stone,  or  arranging  interiors  for  convenience 
and  effect.  The  situation  is  the  first  thing  he  should  study  ;  the 
arr.ingemait  of  the  accessories,  though  the  last,  is  still  amongst  the 
m<ist  important  of  his  duties. 

Durham  owes  half  its  charm  to  its  situation,  and  Lincoln  much  of 
its  grandeur.  Without  its  jiark  the  cathedral  at  Ely  would  lose  much 
of  its  beauty ;  and  Wells,  lying  in  its  well-wooded  and  watered  vale, 
forms  a  picture  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything  of  its 
class.  Even  when  situated  in  towns,  as  Canterbury,  Winchester,  or 
Gloucester,  a  sufficient  space  is  left  for  a  little  greenery  and  to  keep 
off  the  hum  and  movement  of  the  busy  woi-Jd.  York,  among  our  great 
cathedrals,  is  about  the  most  unfortunate  in  this  resjiect,  and  suffers 
accordingly.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  how  essentially  tlie  love  of 
Xature  mingled  with  the  taste  for  architectural  beauty  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  is  necessary  to  visit  some  of  the  ruined  alibeys  whose 
ruins  still  sanctify  the  green  valleys  or  the  banks  of  placid  streams  in 
every  corner  of  England. 

Even  if  it  should  be  decided  that  in  some  resjjects  the  architects  of 
England  must  yield  the  jialm  to  those  of  the  Continent  as  regards  the 
mechanical  perfection  of  their  designs,  it  must  at  least  be  conceded, 
that  in  combining  the  beauties  of  Art  with  those  of  Nature  they  were 
unrivalled.  Their  buildings  are  always  well  fitted  to  the  position  in 
which  they  are  placed.     The  siibsidiaiy  edifices  are  always  properly 
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subordinated,  never  too  crowded  nor  too  widely  spaced,  and  always 
allowing,  when  jiossible,  for  a  considerable  admixture  of  natural 
objects.  Too  frecjuently  in  modern  times  —  even  in  England  —  this 
has  been  neglected  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  architect,  and  the  means  by  which  in  many  instances  most 
.agreeable  effects  have  been  jjroduced. 

C'iiArri;i!-iri)isES. 

The  chapter-house  is  too  imjiortaut  and  too  beautiful  an  adjunct  to 
be  passed  over  in  any  sketch,  however  slight,  of  English  architecture. 
It  also  is  almost  exclusively  national.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
"  Salles  Capitulaires  "  .attached  to  Continental  cathedr.als  or  conventual 
establishments,  but  they  are  little  more  than  large  vestry-rooms,  with 
none  of  that  dignity  or  special  ordinance  that  lielongs  to  the  English 
examples.  One  cause  of  the  small  importance  attached  to  this  feature 
oil  the  Continent  was  that,  in  the  original  basilica,  the  apse  was  the 
assembly-j)lace,  where  the  bishop  sat  in  the  centre  of  his  clergy  and 
i-egulated  the  affairs  of  the  church.  In  Italy  this  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  France  it  never  seems  to  have 
had  any  real  existence,  though  figuralively  it  always  pre\ailed.  In 
England  we  find  the  Bishop's  throne  still  existing  in  tiie  choir  at 
Norwich  ;  and  .'it  Canterbury,  and  doubtless  in  all  theajisidal  Norman 
c.-ithedrals,  this  form  of  consistory  originally  existed.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment was  well  suiU'il  for  the  delivery  of  an  allocution  or  pastoral 
address  by  the  bishop  to  his  clergy,  and  was  all  th.at  was  required  in 
a  despotic  hierarchy  like  the  French  church  ;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
in  accordancr  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  a  deliberative  assemblj', 
which  should  discuss  every  (piestion  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  its 
being  ]iromulgated  as  a  law. 

In  consequence  of  this,  we  find  in  England  chapter-houses  attached 
to  cathedrals  even  in  early  Norman  times.  These  were  generally  rec- 
tangular rooms,  -25  or  30  ft.  wide  by  about  twice  that  extent  in  length. 
We  can  still  trace  their  form  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester.  They 
exist  at  Gloucester  and  Bristol  and  elsewhere.  So  convenient  and 
a])propriate  does  this  original  form  appear,  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  was  abandoned,  unless  it  was  that  the  resonance  was 
intolerable.  The  earliest  innovation  seems  to  have  been  at  Durham, 
where,  in  1133,  a  cliapter-house  was  commenced  with  its  inner  end 
semi-circular;  but  shortly  after  this,  at  Worcester,  a  circular  chamber 
with  a  central  ]iillar  was  erected,  and  the  design  was  so  much 
approved  of  that  it  became  the  typical  form  of  the  English  chapter- 
house ever  afterwards.  Next,  apparently,  in  date  came  Lincoln,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  two  beautiful  edifices  at  Westminster  and  Salis- 
bury.    The  former,  commenced  about  the  year  1250,  became,  without 
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any  apjiareiit  incoiigniity,  the  jiarliaineiit-house  of  tlio  nation,  instead 
of  the  council-cliamber  of  a  monastic  establislnnent ;  and  all  the  par- 
liaments of  the  kingdom  were  lield  within  its  walls  till  the  dissolution 
of  the  religious  orders  i)laccd  the  more  convenient  rectangular  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen  at  their  disposal.  Now  that  it  has  been  restored,  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  ;  and,  from  the 
remains  of  paintings  which  have  been  so  wonderfully  preserved,  of  the 


uu:j.    Chapter-House,  lirisLul.    (Cath.  Hb.) 


beauty  of  the  art  with  which  it  was  once  decorated.  It  only  wants 
colored  glass  in  its  windows  to  enable  us  to  realize  the  beauty  of  these 
truly  English  edifices. 

That  at  Bristol  is  late  in  the  style  (1155-1170),  and  consequently 
almost  approaches  the  transitional  epoch,  l)ut  is  very  rich  and  beau- 
tiful.    The    eastern    end   has   been    unfortunately  pulled  down  and 
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rebuilt,  but  the  western  eml,  sliown  in  tlio  annexed  woodcut  (Xo.  603), 
is  one  of  the  vicliest  and  best  sjieciniens  of  late  Norman  work  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

But  having  once  got  rid  of  tlie  central  jiillar,  which  was  the  great 
defect  of  their  construction  as  halls  of  assembly,  they  would  hardly 


604.     L'hapter-llouse,  Salisbury.    ^Cath.  Hb.) 


have  reverted  to  it  again,  and  a  true  Gothic  dome  might  have  been 
the  result  had  the  style  been  continued  long  enough  to  admit  of  its 
being  perfected. 

Salisbury  chapter-house  (Woodcut  No.  004)  was  erected  shortly 
afterwards]  and,  though  its  original  beauties  have  been  to  a  great 
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extent  washed  out  by  modern  restorations,  it  still  affords  a  very  perfect 
type  of  an  English  chapter-house  of  the  13th  century,  at  a  time  when 
tlie  French  geometric  tracery  was  most  in  vogue.  That  at  Wells 
(1293-1302,  Woodcut  No.  CUo),  however,  is  more  beautiful  and  more 


606.    Chapter-House,  Wells.    (Cath.  Hb.) 

essentially  English  in  all  its  details.  Tlie  tracery  of  the  windows,  the 
stalls  below  tliem,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  roof,  are  all  of  that  per- 
fect type  which  prevailed  in  this  country  about  the  year  1300.  Its 
central  pillar  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  little  too  massive  for  the 
utilitarian  purpose  of  the  building,  but  as  an  architectural  feature  its 
proportions  are  perfect.  Still  the  existence  of  the  pillar  was  a  defect 
that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  remove,  if  possible ;  and  it  was  at 
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la!>t  aeconijilished   in  tlie  cliapter-house   at   York,  the  most  perfect 
examjile  of  the  dass  existing,  as  its  boasting  inscription  testifies,  — 


'  Ut  Rosa  flos  floruin, 
Sic  Doinus  ista  Domomm." 


6.    Chapter-House,  Yuik.    Maili.  Ub.) 


Like  all  the  rest  of  them,  its  diameter  is  57  or  58  ft.  —  as  has  been 
suggested,  an  octagon  inscribed  in  a  circle  of  60  ft.  diameter.  In  tliis 
instance  alone  has  a  perfect  Gothic  dome  been  accomplished.  It  is 
12  ft.  less  in  diameter  than  the  lantern  at  Ely,  and  much  less  in 
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height ;  but  it  is  extremely  beautiful,  both  in  design  and  detail,  and 
makes  us  regret  more  and  more  that,  having  gone  so  far,  the  Gothic 
architects  did  not  follow  out  this  invention  to  its  legitimate  con- 
clusion. 

By  the  time,  however,  that  York  chapter-house  was  complete,  all 
the  great  cathedrals  and  monastic  establishments  had  been  provided 
with  this  indispensable  adjunct  to  their  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
and  none  were  erected  either  in  the  Lancastrian  or  Tudor  periods  of 
tlie  art,  so  that  we  can  hardly  guess  what  might  have  been  done  had 
a  monastic  parliament-house  been  attempted  at  a  later  date.i 

Chapels.^ 

Although  not  so  strictly  peculiar,  the  forms  of  English  chapels  were 
so  original  and  offer  so  many  points  of  interest  that  they  are  well 
worthy  of  study. 

There  is  perhaps  no  example  of  a  Norman  chapel  now  existing, 
unless  the  remains  of  the  intii-mary  cliajiels  at  Canterbury  and  Ely 
may  be  considered  as  such.  The  practice  of  erecting  thena  seems  to 
have  arisen  with  our  educational  colleges,  where  ,all  those  present  took 
part  in  the  service,  and  the  public  were  practically  excluded.  One 
of  the  finest  and  earliest  of  these  is  that  of  Merlon  College,  Oxford. 
It  has,  and  was  always  designed  to  have  a  wooden  roof;  but  of  what 
fashion  is  not  quite  clear,  except  that  it  certainly  could  never  have 
been  like  the  one  now  existing. 

The  typical  specimen  of  that  age,  however,  was  the  royal  ch.apel 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Westminster,  which,  from  what  remained  of  it  till 
after  the  Great  Fire,  we  know  n)ust  have  been  the  most  extjuisitely 
beautiful  specimen  of  English  art  left  us  Ijy  the  Middle  Ages.s 

It  was  92  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide  internally,  and  42  ft.  high  to  the 
springing  of  the  roof.  This  was  of  wood,  supported  by  hammer-beam 
trusses  similar  to,  but  evidently  more  delicate   in  design   and  more 


'  The  central  octagon  of  tlie  Parlia- 
ment Houses  is  65  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is 
the  best  specimen  of  a  modern  Gotliic 
dome  which  has  been  attempted. 

-  A  chapel,  properly  speaking,  is  a 
hall  designed  for  worship,  without  any 
separation  between  classes.  A  church 
has  a  chancel  for  the  clergy,  a  nave 
for  the  laity.  A  cathedrafhas  these 
and  attached  chapels  and  numercus  ad- 
juncts which  do  not  properly  belon"  to 
either  of  the  other  two. 

3  Few  things  of  its  class  are  more  to 
be  regretted  than  the  destruction  of  this 
beautiful  relic  in  rebuilding  the  Parlia- 
ment Houses.  It  would""  have  been 
cheaper  to  restore  it,  and  infinitely  more 
VOL.  II.  — 12 


beautiful  when  restored  than  the  present 
gallery  which  takes  its  place.  It  is  sad, 
too,  to  think  that  nothing  has  been 
done  to  reproduce  its  beauties.  When 
the  colleges  of  E.xeter  at  Oxfoi'd.  or  St. 
.John's.  Cambridge,  were  rebuilding  their 
chapels,  it  would  have  been  infinitely 
better  to  reproduce  this  exquisite  speci- 
men of  English  art  than  the  models 
of  French  chapels  which  have  been 
adoiited. 

The  work  on  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
published  for  the  Woods  and  Forests  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  is  rendered  useless  by 
the  addition  of  an  upper  story  which 
never  existed. 
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elegantly  carved   than   those   of   Westminster  Ilall,  which  were   ap- 
parently copied   from  those  of   the   cliajtel.     The    proportions  were 


buT.     liiterua!  Klcv;itioii  of  tit.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster. 


60f .    Plan  of  Ste.  ChapeUe,  Paris. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


609.    Plan  of  .St.  Stephen's,  Westminster. 
Scale  5iJ  ft.  to  1  In. 


beautiful ;  but  the  greatest  charm  was  in  its  details,  which  were 
carried  out  evidently  by  the  best  artists,  and  with  all  the  care  that 
'R'as  required  in  the  i^rincipal  residence  of  the  sovereign. 
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Tliough  nearly  a  century  Later  in  date,'  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  i.s 
so  nearly  a  counterpart  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Paris  —  "  the  Sainte 
Chapelle"  —  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  a  second  to  compare 
the  two.  In  dimensions,  on  ])lan,  they  are  not  dissimilar;  both  are 
raised  on  an  under-oMt't  or  crypt  of  great  beauty.  The  Freneli 
example  has  the  usual  apsidal  termination  ;  the  Englisii  the  equally 
characteristic  square  east  end.  The  French  roof  is  higher  and 
vaulted;  the  English  was  lower  and  of  wood.  It  is  ini])ossible  to 
deny  that  the  French  chapel  is  very  beautiful,  and  only  w.ants 
increased  dimensions  to  merit  the  title  of  a  sublime  specimen  of 
Gothic  art;  but  the  English  example  was  far  more  elegant.  All  the 
parts  are  better  balanced,  and  altogether  it  was  a  far  more  satisfactory 
exani)ile  tljan  its  more  ambitious  rival,  of  the  highest  qualities  to 
which  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  could  attain. 

We  have  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  woidd  have  been  damaged  by  a  vaulted  roof,  by  comparing  it 
with  the  nearly  contemporary  chapel  at  Ely  (1321-1849),  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  same  Alan  de  Walsingham  who 
designed  the  octagon  of  the  churcli.  Its  internal  dimensions  are  100  ft. 
long  by  43  wide,  and  00  high.  The  details  of  the  screen  of  niches 
which  form  a  dado  round  the  whole  chapel  are  perhaps,  without  excep- 
tion, the  most  exquisite  S])ecimens  of  decorative  carving  that  survive 
froui  the  Middle  Ages.  The  details  of  tlie  side  windows  are  also  good, 
but  the  end  windows  are  bad  in  design,  and  neither  externally  nor 
internally  fit  the  sjiaces  in  which  they  are  placed.  With  jiainted  glass 
this  might  be  remedied,  internally  at  least;  but  the  whole  design  is 
tlirown  out  of  harmony  by  its  stone  roof.  As  a  vault  its  width  is 
too  great  for  its  length  ;  the  height  insufficient  for  its  other  dimen- 
sions ;  and  altogether,  though  its  details  are  beyond  all  praise,  it 
leaves  a  more  unsatisfactory  impression  on  the  mind  than  almost  any 
other  building  of  its  class. 

King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  (1479-151.5)  errs  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction.  It  is  too  long  for  its  width,  but  has  heisilit 
sufKeient  to  redeem  the  length,  though  at  the  expense  of  exaggerating 
its  narrowness.  These,  however,  are  all  errors  in  the  direction  of 
sublimity  of  effect ;  and  though  greater  balance  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory,  the  chapel  is  internally  so  beautiful  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  overlook  them.  It  is  more  sublinie  tiian  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
tliough,  from  its  late  age,  wanting  the  beauty  of  detail  of  that 
building. 

Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  Westminster,  (1502-1515)  differs  from  all 
previous  examples,  in  liaving  side-aisles  with  chapels  at  the  east  end 


'  The  Sainte  Chapelle  was  commenced  I  St.  Stephen's  were  commenced  appar- 
li!44,  and  finished  1248.     The  works  of  |  ently  1292,  but  were  not  finished  till  1348. 
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and  a  clerestory.     Its  proportions  arc  not,  however,  pleasing,  but  it 
makes  up  in  richness  of  detail  for  any  defects  of  design. 

Of  the  three  royal  chapels,  that  at  AVindsor  (  1475  -  1521 )  is  perhaps 
on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory.     Being  a  chapel  it  has  no  m  cstern 


601.    Interior  View  of  King's  College  Cli.ij>el,  Caiubiidge. 


or  central  towers  to  break  its  sky-line  and  give  it  external  dignity ; 
but  internally  it  is  a  small  cathedral,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  some  of  its  details  (part  of  the  vault  was  finished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.),  is  so  elegant  and  so  appropriate  in  every  part  as  to  be 
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certainly  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  Gotliic  building.s  in  existence ;  for 
its  size,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful.  Considering  that  these  three 
last-named  chapels  were  being  erected  contemporaneously  with  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  trace  of  classic  feeling  they 
betray ;  and  how  completely  not  only  Gothic  details  but  true  Gothic 
feeling  still  prevailed  in  this  country  almost  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation. 

Paeish  Churches. 

AVere  it  possible  in  a  work  like  this  to  attempt  anything  approaching 
an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  various  objects  of  interest  produced 
during  the  3Iiddle  Ages,  it  would  be  im])ossible  to  escape  a  very  long 
chapter  on  the  parish  churches  of  England.  They  are  not  so  magni- 
ficent as  her  cathedrals,  nor  so  rich  as  her  chapels  ;  but  for  beauty  of 
detail  and  appropriateness  of  design  tliey  are  unsurjiassed  by  either, 
wliile  on  the  Continent  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  them.  The 
parochial  system  seems  to  ha\e  been  more  tirmly  rooted  in  the 
affection  of  the  jieople  of  this  country  than  of  any  other.  Especially 
in  the  14th  and  1.5th  centuries  the  parishioners  took  great  pride  in 
their  churches,  and  those  then  erected  are  consequently  more  nume- 
rous as  well  as  more  ornamental  than  at  any  other  time. 

Strange  to  say,  considering  how  common  the  circular  form  was  in 
the  countries  from  which  our  forefathers  are  said  to  have  emigrated, 
it  never  took  root  in  England.  The  round  churches 
at  Cambridge,  Northampton,  and  London  were  cer- 
tainly se])ulchral,  or  erected  in  imitation  of  the 
church  at  .Jerusalem.  The  one  known  example  of  a 
village  church  with  a  circular  nave  is  that  at  Little 
Ma])lestead,  in  Essex.  It  is  of  the  pure  German  or 
Scandinavian  type'  —  a  little  St.  Gereon,  standing 
alone  in  this  form  in  England ;  but  a  curious  modi- 
fication of  it  occurs  in  the  eastern  counties,  in  which 
this  church  is  situated,  which  points  very  distinctly  to 
the  origin  of  a  great  deal  of  the  architecture  of  that  fin.  Plan  of  Circular 
country.  There  are  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  some  forty  Jiap^es'tea.i.  scale 
or  fifty  churches  with  round  western  towers,  which 
seem  undoubtedly  to  be  mere  modifications  of  the  western  round  nave 
of  the  Scandinavian  churches.  At  page  11-5,  Laderbro  Church  (Wood- 
cut No.  559;  was  pointed  out  as  an  example  of  a  circular  nave  atten- 
uated into  a  steeple,  and  there  are  no  doubt  many  others  of  the  same 
class  in  Scandinavia.  It  was,  however,  in  England,  where  rectangu- 
lar naves  were  common,  that  the  compromise  found  in  this  country 
became  fashionable.    These  Norfolk  churches  with  round  towers  may 


1  Vide  unie,  p.  oS,  and  p.  99  et  seq. 
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consequently  be  looked  upon  as  safe  indexes  of  the  existence  of  Scan- 
dinavian influences  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  also  as  interesting 
examples  of  the  mode  in  which  a  compromise  is  frequently  hit  ujioii 
between  the  feelings  of  intrusive  races  and  the  hal)its  of  the  jirevious 
iidiabitants. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doul)ted  that  round-naved  and  round-towered 
cliurclies  existed  in  the  eastern  counties  anterior  to  the  Norman 
Conquest;  but  if  any  still  remain,  they  have  not  been  described. 
The  earliest  that  are  known  were  erected  during  the  Norman  jieriod, 
and  extend  cei-tainly  down  to  the  end  of  the  Edwardian  period. 
Some  of  the  towers  have  perpendicular  details,  but  these  seem  inser- 
tions, and  consequently  do  not  indicate  the  date  of  the  essential  jiarts 
of  the  structure. 


612.  Spire  of  Great  Leigbs  Church,  Essex. 


613.  Tower  of  Little  Saxham  Church,  Suffolk. 


As  a  rule,  the  English  parish  churcli  is  never  vaulted,  that  species 
of  magnificence  being  reserved,  after  the  Norman  times  at  least,  for 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tlieir 
wooden  roofs  are  always  appi-opriate,  and  frequently  of  great  beauty. 
8o  essential  does  the  vault  appear  to  have  been  to  Gothic  arcliitecture, 
both  aViroad  and  in  this  country,  that  it  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to 
admit  that  any  other  form  of  covering  can  be  as  beautiful.  But  some 
of  the  roofs  in  English  churches  go  far  to  refute  the  idea.     Even, 
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liowever,  if  they  are  not  in  themselves  so  monumental  and  so  grand, 
they  had  at  least  tliis  advantage,  that  the  absence  of  the  vault  allowed 
the  architect  to  play  with  the  construction  of  the  substructure.  He 
was  enabled  to  lighten  the  pillars  of  the  nave  to  any  extent  In- 
tliought  consistent  with  dignity,  and  to  glaze  his  clerestory  in 
n  manner  which  must  have  given  extreme  brilliancy  to  the  interior 
when  the  whole  was  tilled  with  painted  glass.  Generally  with  a 
wooden  roof  there  were  two  windows  in  tlie  clerestory  for  one 
in    the    aisles;    with    a   vaulted    loof   the    tendency    was    the    other 


liU.     Koot  at  Tniiii'li  ('liurch.     (From  a  Drawiug  by  H.  Cluttoii.) 


way.  Had  tiiey  dared,  they  would  have  put  one  above  for  two 
below.  But  the  great  merit  of  a  wooden  roof  was,  that  it  enabled 
the  architect  to  dispense  with  all  flying  buttresses,  exaggerated 
l)innacles,  and  mechanical  expedients,  which  were  necessary  to 
support  a  vault,  but  which  often  sadly  hampered  and  crowded  his 
designs. 

So  various  were  the  forms  these  wooden  roofs  took  that  they  al- 
most defy  classification.  The  earlier  and  best  type  was  a  reminiscence, 
rather  than  an  imitation,  of  the  roof  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  or 
Westminster  Hall,  but  seldom  so  deeply  framed.  That  at  Truneh 
Ciiurch,  Norfolk  (Woodcut  Xo.  614),  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average 
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specimen  of  tlie  form  ado)ited  for  tlie  larger  spans,  and  that  at  Nevr 
Walsingham  of  the  mode  adopted  for  roofing  aisles.  Some,  of  course, 
are  simpler,  but  many  much  more  elaborate.  In  later  periods  they 
became   flatter,   and   more    like    the    panelled    ceiling   of   a   hall    or 

chamber  ;  .but  they  were 
always  perfectly  truthful 
in  construction,  and  the 
lead  was  laid  directly 
(in  the  boarded  framing. 
They  thus  avoided  the 
double  roof,  which  was 
so  inherent  a  defect  in 
the  vaulted  forms,  where 
the  stone  ceiling  re- 
(piired  to  be  protected 
externally  by  a  true 
roof. 

Among  so  many  ex- 
amples it  is  difficult  to 
select  one  which  shall 
represent  the  class,  but 
the  annexed  plan  of 
Walpole  St.  Peter's,  Nor- 
folk, will  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  typical  arrangement  of  an  English  parish  church.  In 
almost  every  instance  the  nave  had  aisles,  and  was  lighted  by  a 
clerestory.  The  chancel  was  narrow  and  deep, 
without  aisles,  and  with  a  stjuare  termination. 
,  ^mm  ,  There  was  one  tower,  with  a  belfry,  generallj', 

"  I        '  but  not  always,  at  the  west  end ;  and  the  prin- 

I .  cipal    entrance    was   by    a   south    door,    usually 

^~^  covered  by  a  porch  of  more  or  less  magnificence, 

frequently,  as  in  this  instance,  vaulted,  and 
with  a  muniment  room  or  library  chamber 
over  it. 
♦-*  •  •  f^Mfr  Often,  as  at  Coventry,  Boston,  and  other 
*T(  ♦  ♦  ||Fr+  places,  these  churches  with  the  above-described 
arrangements  almost  reached  the  dimensions  of 
small  cathedrals,  the  towers  and  spires  matching 
those  of  the  proudest  ecclesiastical  edifices ; 
and  in  many  instances  the  details  of  their 
tracery  and  the  beauty  of  their  sculptured  orna- 
ments are  quite  equal  to  anything  to  be  found  in  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocese. 


Kuuf  uf  Ai?le  in  New  Walsingham  Churcli. 


616.    Plan  of  Churcli  of 
'       Walpole    St.    Peter's, 
Norfolk.    Scale  100  ft. 
to  1  in. 
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When  we  consider  the  brilliancy  of  invention  displayed  in  the 
decorative  details  of  French  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  play  of  fancy 
and  the  delicacy  of  execution,  it  must  perhaps  be  admitted  that  in  this 
respect  the  French  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  far  excelled  those  of 
any  other  nation.  This  was,  no  doubt,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
reminiscences  of  classical  art  that  remained  in  the  country,  especially 
ill  the  south,  where  the  barbarian  influence  never  really  made  itself 
felt,  and  whence  the  feeling  gradually  spread  northwards  ;  and  may  be 
traced  in  the  quasi-classical  details  of  the  best  French  examples  of  the 
13th  century,  even  in  the  Isle  de  France.  More  also  should  pei-ha]is 
be  ascribed  to  the  Celtic  feeling  for  art,  which  still  characterizes  the 
French  nation,  and  has  influenced  it  ever  since  its  people  became 
builders. 

Though  the  English  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  French  in  this 
respect,  there  is  still  a  solidity  and  ajipropriateness  of  purpose  in  their 
details  which  goes  far  to  compensate  for  any  want  of  fancy.  There  is 
also  in  this  country  a  depth  of  cutting  and  a  richness  of  form,  arising 
from  the  details  being  so  often  imitated  from  wood-carving,  which  is 
architecturally  more  valuable  than  the  more  delicate  exuberance  of 
French  examples. 

These  remarks  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  figure-sculpture 
as  a  mode  of  decoration.  Neither  in  Germany  nor  in  this  country  is 
anything  to  be  found  at  all  comparable  with  the  great  sculptured 
Bibles  of  Kheims,  Chartres,  Bruges,  and  other  great  cathedrals  of 
France  :  even  such  as  Poitiers,  Aries,  St.  Giles,  are  richer  in  this 
respect  than  many  of  our  largest  churches.  It  is  true  that  the 
sculptures  of  the  facjade  at  Wells,  or  of  the  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln, 
are  quite  equal  in  merit  to  anything  of  the  same  period  on  the 
Continent ;  and,  had  there  been  the  same  demand,  we  might  have 
done  as  well  or  better  than  any  other  nation.  Whether  it  arose 
from  a  latent  feeling  of  respect  from  the  second  Commandment,  or 
a  cropping  out  of  Saxon  feeling,  certain  it  is  that  figure-sculpture 
gradually  died  out  in  England.  In  the  14th  century  it  was  not 
essential ;  in  the  1.5th  and  16th  it  was  subordinate  to  the  architec- 
tural details,  and  in  this  respect  the  people  became  Protestant  long 
before  they  thought  of  protesting  against  the  pope  and  the  papist 
form  of  worshijj. 

As  already  hinted  at,  it  is  probable  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
richness  of  English  decorative  carving  is  due  to  the  employment,  in 
early  times,  of  wood  as  a  building  material  in  preference  to  stone.  It 
is  difiicult,  for  instance,  to  understand  how  such  a  form  of  decorative 
arch  as  that  on  the  old  staircase  at  Canterburv  could  have  arisen  from 
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1.17.     Staircase  at  Cauterbiiry  rallieilral. 
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61S.    Norman  Catpway.  College  (ireeii,  Bristol.     (Cath.  Hb.) 
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any  exigency  of  stone  construction  ;  but  it  displays  all  that  freedom 
of  form  and  richness  of  carving  that  nii^lit  easily  arise  from  the 
em|iloyment  of  timher. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  Xorman 
gateway  at  Bristol  (Woodcut  No.  018) ;  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
typical" specimen  of  the  style  —  sober,  and  constructive,  yet  rich  — 
witJKUit  a  vestige  of  animal  life,  but  with  such  forms  as  an  ivory  or 
woixl  carver  might  easily  invent,  and  would  certainly  adopt. 


619.    I'aiiitals,  etc.,  of  Doorway  leailing  to  the  Choir  Aisles,  Lincoln.    iCatli.  lib.) 


The  great  defect  of  such  a  style  of  decoration  as  this  was  its 
extreme  elaljoration.  It  wa.s  almost  impossible  to  cari'v  out  a  large 
liuilding,  every  part  of  which  should  be  worked  up  to  the  same 
kevnote  as  this;  and,  if  it  had  been  done,  it  would  have  been  felt 
that  the  effect  was  not  commensurate  with  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
it.  What  the  architerts  therefore  set  to  work  to  invent  was  some 
mocle  of  decoration  which  should  be  effective  with  a  less  expenditure 
of  labor.  This  they  soon  discovered  in  the  deep-cut  mouldings  of 
the  Gothic  arch,  with  the  occasional  intermixture  of  the  dog-tooth 
moulding  (as  in  the  nave  at  Lichfield,  Woodcut  No.  576),  which  was 
(me  of  the  earliest  and  most  effective  discoveries  of  tlie  13th  century. 
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Sometimes  a  band  of  foliage  was  introduced  with  the  dog-tooth,  as  in 
the  doorways  leading  to  tlie  choir  aisles  at  Lincoln  (Woodcut  No.  619), 


6UII.     Wi-8t  Domway,  Ui-hlii-l.l  (  ath.-.lnil.     ,i  all],  llli.) 


621.    Tomb  of  Bishop  Jlarsliall,  gxeter  Cathedral.    (Oath.  Hb.) 


jnaking  together  as  effective  a  piece  of  decoration  as  any  in  the  whole 
range  of   English   architecture,  —  more  difficult   to  design,  but   less 
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expensive  to  execute  than,  than  any  Xornian  examples,  and  intinitely 
more  effective  when  done. 


622.    Triple  Canopy,  Heckiugtun  Cluirch,  Lincuhishire. 


ISll^!''!#llNli';yg'$:-^';!!T'^^^ 


IS*U|;^;j<JM?a:aEl5liliii.ifellg!ilt'''' 


G23.    Prior  de  Estria's  Screen,  Canterbury  Catliedral.    (CatU.  Hb.) 

The  west  doorway  at  Lichfield  (a.d.  1275,  Woodcut  No.  620)  shows 
the  style  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  There  is  jnst  that  ad- 
mixture of  architectural  monldinu;  with  decorative  foliage  ^\■]nch  is 
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iiecessai-y  to  Imrm'onizc  tlio  (•< instructive  iioeossities  of  the  building  with 
tlie  dc'corative  purposes  to  wliicli  it  was  to  ho  a])]ilie(:l,  combined  with  a 


6Z-1.    Uuurw  a>  of  Hiapter-House,  Rochester  Cathedral.    (Catb.  Hb.) 

feeling  of  elegance  which  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  refined  class  of  intellect. 

Evorvthing  in  England  of  the  same  age  bears  tlie  same  im]iress,  so 
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tluit  it  is  difficult  to  go  wrung  in  selecting  examples,  tliough  liojjeless 
to  e.xpect  with  any  reasonable  amount  of  illustration  to  e.xj)lain  its 
V)eauties.  The  niches  at  the  back  of  the  altar-screen  at  Winchester  are 
among  the  best  examples  of  that  combination  of  constructive  lines  and 
decorative  details  which  when  properly  balanced  make  up  the  per- 
fection of  architectural  decoration  ;  or,  perhaps,  even  better  than  these 
are  the  heads  of  the  three  niches  over  the  sedilia  in  the  parish  cliureli 
at  Heckington  in  Lincolnshire  (Woodcut  No.  62:2).  The  style  of  these 
examples  is  peculiar  to  England,  and  quite  equal  to  anything  that  can 
be  found  on  the  Continent ;  and  thousands  of  exain])les,  more  or  less 
perfect,  executed  during  the  Edwardian  ])eriod,  exist  in  every  corner 
of  the  country.  Bishoj)  Marshall's  toml)  at  Exeter  (Woodcut  No.  621), 
though  somewhat  earlier,  displays  the  same  playful  combination  of 
conventional  foliage  witli  architectural  details. 

After  the  year  1300,  however,  we  can  jierceive  a  change  gradually 
creeping,  over  the  style  of  decoration.  Constructive  forms  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  prominent ;  merely  decorative  features  being 
gradually  drojjped  as  years  went  on.  In  Prior  de  Estria's  screen 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  62.3),  though 
all  the  elegance  of  earlier  times  is  retained,  the  principal  features 
are  mechanical,  and  the  decoration  much  more  subdued  than  in 
the  examples  just  quoted.  The  celebrated  doorway  leading  to  the 
chapter-house  at  Rochester  (Woodcut  No.  623)  is  a  still  more  striking 
example  of  this.  It  is  rich  even  to  excess ;  but  the  larger  part 
of  its  decoration  consists  of  ornaments  which  could  be  drawn  with: 
instruments.  Of  free-hand  carving  there  is  comparatively  little  ;  and 
though  the  whole  effect  is  very  satisfactory,  there  is  so  evident  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  mere  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  Perpendicular 
style  tliat  it  does  not  please  to  the  same  extent  as  earlier  works  of 
the  same  class. 

Tombs. 

Among  the  more  beautiful  objects  of  decorative  art  with  whicli 
our  churches,were  adorned  during  the  Middle  Ages  are  the  canojiies 
or  shrines  erected  over  the  burying-places  of  kings  or  prelates,  or  as  ■ 
cenotaphs  hi  honor  of  their  memory.  Simple  slabs,  with  a  figure 
upon  them,  seem  to  have  been  all  that  was  attempted  during  the 
Norman  period  ;  but  the  jjomp  of  sepulchral  magnificence  gradually 
developed  itself,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  13th  or  beginning  of  the 
14th  century  we  have  some  of  the  most  .splendid  specimens  existing, 
and  the  jiractice  lasted  down  almost  to  the  Renaissance,  as  exemplified 
in  Bishop  West's  tomb  at  Ely  (1.515-1534),  or  Bishop  Gardiner's  at 
Winchester  (1531-1555). 

At  first  the  tomb-builders  were  Content  with   a  simjjle  wooden 
tester,  like  that  which  covers  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Canter- 
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bury ;    but  tliis   became  one  of   great  beauty  when    applied,   as   in 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  the  tomb  of  Edward  III.  (Woodcut  No.  626), 

where  its  appropriateness  and  beauty 
of  detail  distinguish  it  from  many 
more  ambitious  shrines  in  stone. 

In  general  design  tliese  two  monu- 
ments are  similar  to  one  another,  and 
must  have  been  erected  vcr}-  nearly  at 
tlie  same  time  —  tlie  difference  being 
in  the  superior  richness  and  elabora- 
tion of  tlie  regal  as  compared  with 
tlie  princely  tomb. 

Although  this  form  of  wooden 
tester  was  the  most  usual  in  monu- 
ments of  the  age,  stone  canopies  were 
also  frequently  em]iloyed,  as  in  the 
well-known  monument  of  Aymer  de 
^'alenee  (died  13"24)  in  Westminster 
Abl)cy.  Hut  all  previous  examples 
were  excelled  by  the  beautiful  shrine 
wliicli  the  monks  of  Gloucester  erected, 
at  a  considerably  later  period,  over 
the  burying-])lace  of  tlie  unfoi-tunate 
Edwani  li.  (Woodcut  No.  627).  In 
its  class  there  is  nothing  in  Englisli 
architecture  more  beautiful  than  this. 
It  belongs  to  the  very  best  age  of  the 
style,  and  is  carried  out  with  a  de- 
gree of  projiriety  and  elegance  whicli 
lias  not  been  surpassed  by  any  cx- 
ample  now  remaining.  If  the  statues 
with  wliich  it  was  once  adorned  could 
now  be  replaced,  it  would  convey  a 
more  correct  idea  of  tlie  style  of  the  Edwardian  )>eriod  than  can  be 
obtained  from  larger  examples. 

It  seems  to  have  been  as  much  admired  tlien  as  now;  for  we  find 
its  form  repeated,  with  more  or  less  correctness  of  outline  and  detail, 
at  Winchester,  at  Tewkesbury,  and  St.  Alban's,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
the  whole  forming  a  scries  of  arcjiitectural  illustrations  unmatched  in 
tlieir  class  by  anytliing  on  the  continent  of  Eurojie. 

As  a  fine  specimen  of  the  form  taken  by  a  multitude  of  these  tombs 
during  the  last  jieriod  of  Gothic  art  we  may  select  that  of  Bishop 
Redman  at  Ely  (1501-1506).  Though  so  late  in  date,  there  is  nothing 
offensive  either  in  its  form  or  detail.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  pro- 
portioned and  appropriate ;  and  though  there  is  a  little  display  of 


Tomb  (if  tlie  Black  Prince,  Canter- 
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o\  er-ingi'iuuty  iu  making  tliu  tliree  arclie.s  of  the  canopy  sustain  them- 
selves without  intermediate  supports,  this  is  exeusaljle  from  its 
position  between  two  massive  piers.  It  is  doing  in  stone  wliat  liad 
been  done  in  wood  over  Edward  III.'s  tomb  at  Westminster,  and  is 
one  of  many  instances  which  might  be  quoted  of  the   interchange- 


626.    Tomb  of  Edward  III.  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


ableness  of  wooden  and  stone  forms  during  the  wliole  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  this  country,  and  a  proof  of  the  influence  the  one  always  had 
on  the  other. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  a  quasi-sepulchral  char- 
acter existing  in  this  country  are  the  crosses  erected  by  Edward  I. 
on  the  spots  at  which  the  body  of  his  Queen  Eleanor  rested  on  its  way 
from  Nottinghamshire  to  London.     Originally,  it  is  said,  there  were 
vol..  11.  — i:^. 
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fifteen  of  these,  all  different  in  design.     Three  only  now  remain  ;  one 
near  Northampton,   one  at  Geddington,  and   a   third    at    WaUham 


7.    Tomb  of  Edward  U.  in  Gloucester  Catlieilral.     (Oth.  Hb.) 


(Woodcut  No.  G29).i    Though  greatly  dilapidated,  enough  remains  to 
show  what  was  the  original  design.     While  extremely  varied  both  in 

'  Mr.  Scott  produced  a  free  copy  of  I  as  a  restoration  of  Charini;  Cross.  Both 
one  of  them  as  the  Oxford  Martyrs'  ■  are  very  beautiful  objects,  but  neither 
Keniorial,  and  Edward  Barry  another    of  them  exliausts  the  subject. 
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outline  and  detail,  every  part  is  elegant,  and  worthy  of  the  best  ase 
of  English  architecture. 

Had  it  not  been  the  custom  in  those  days  to  bury  the  illustrious 


W-.    T.iiiil.  Mf  Hisli.il.  Iti-.liuaii  in  Kly  r.al 


dead  within  the  walls  of  the  churches,  this  is  probably  the  form 
which  sejiulchral  monuments  would  generally  have  t.iken.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  examples  left  us,  we  can  have  little  doubt  but  that, 
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■w'itli  more  experience  and  somewhat  increasetl  dimensions,  these  monu- 
ments would  liave  surpassed  the  spires  of  our  cathedrals  or  parish 

churches  in  every  re- 
spect as  architectural 
designs.  Being  en- 
tirely free  from  utili- 
tarian exigencies,  the 
architect  had  only  to 
consult  the  rules  of 
liis  art  in  order  to 
produce  what  would 
be  most  pleasing  and 
most  a]ipropriate.  We 
can  only  therefore  re- 
gret tliat  so  purely 
English  a  form  of 
se]Mdclual  design  be- 
gan and  ended  ^^•ith 
this  one  act  of  conjugal 
devotion. 

Civil.  AND  Domestic 
Akchitectike. 

One  of  the  most 
remarkable  character- 
istics of  English  archi- 
tecture, though  h)ut  a 
negative  one,  is  the 
almost  total  absence  of 
any  municipal  l)uild- 
ings  during  the  whole 
])eriod  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Guildhall 
of  London  is  a  late 
specimen,  and  may 
even  be  called  an  in- 
significant one,  con- 
sidering the  impor- 
tance of  the  city.  There 
are  also  some  corpora- 
tion l)uildings  at  Bristol,  and  one  or  two  unimportant  town-halls 
in  other  cities  ;  but  there  we  stop.  Nothing  can  more  vividly  express 
how  completely  the  country  was  Frenchified  by  the  result  of  tlie 
battle  of  Hastings,  than  this  absence  of  municijial  architecture.     Till 


C29.    Waltham  Cross  (restored). 
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:i  very  recent  jieriod  the  king,  tlie  li;ii-oii,  and  the  bishop,  were  the 
estates  of  the  roahn.  Tlie  ])eople  were  nowhere,  and  neither  numici- 
jialities  nor  guilds  coukl  assert  an  indejiendent  existence. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  in  proportion  ti)  her  population,  Enghind  is 
rich  in  castles  beyond  any  other  country  in  Eurojie  —  especially  of  the 
Xornian  or  round-arched  Gothic  age.  Germany,  as  already  pointed 
out,  has  some  fine  examples  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period.  France  has 
scarcely  any,  and  neither  France  nor  Germany  can  match  such  castles 
as  those  of  London,  Rochester,  Norwich,  Kising,  etc.  The  Welsh 
castles  of  the  Edwardian  period  form  an  unrivalled  grou]>  by  them- 
selves; and  are  infinitely  superior,  both  in  extent  and  architectural 
magnificence,  to  the  much-lauded  robber-dens  of  the  Riiineland; 
while  such  castles  as  Raglan,  Chepstow,  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  or 
Windsor  are,  for  jiieturesque  Ijeauty  and  elegance  of  detail,  quite 
unmatched  except  by  one  or  two  ruined  strongholds  in  the  north  of 
France.  The  discussion  of  tjieir  merits,  however,  would  more  prop- 
erly come  under  the  head  of  military  architecture,  which  is  excluded 
from  this  work,  and  cannot  therefore  be  entered  on  here. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  draw  the  line  exactly  between  the  castle 
and  the  castellated  mansion,  the  moated  grange,  and,  lastly,  the  man- 
sion or  manor-house,  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period, 
liad  become  so  numerous  in  England,  and  form  an  architectural  group 
so  beautiful  and  so  peculiarly  English. 

Taken  altogether,  there  is  perliai)s  no  class  of  buildings  to  which 
an  Englishman  may  turn  with  more  pride  than  the  educational  estab- 
lishments which  the  Middle  Ages  have  left  him.  Tliough  in  some 
cases  entirely  rebuilt,  and  no  iloubt  very  much  altered,  still  the  col- 
leges of  Oxford  ;uid  Cambri<lge  retain  much  of  their  original  fea- 
tures, and  are  unrivalled  in  their  kind.  None  of  them,  it  is  true,  are 
very  ancient,  as  we  now  see  them.  With  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  earlier  buildings  at  Merton,  the  greater  number  owe  their  mag- 
nificence to  the  days  of  Wykeham  (ob.  14'26)  and  Waynflete  (ob.  1486). 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ilenrv  VI.  (1422-1470)  that  the  great 
impulse  was  given,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  the  Universities,  but 
by  the  foundation  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  .and  other  great  schools, 
all  which  belong  to  the  15th  century.  But  the  building  of  Gothic  or 
(piasi-Gothic  educational  establishments  was  continued  till  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1602). 

In  most  respects  these  colleges  resembled  the  monastic  establish- 
ments which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  may  be  considered  as  super- 
seding. The  jirincipal  difference  was  that  the  church  of  the  monastery 
became  subdued  into  a  chapel  exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
inmates  of  the  college.  In  all  these  establishments,  whether  palaces 
or  colleges,  castles  or  manor-houses,  the  principal  apartment  was  the 
hall,  in  some  cases  subordinate  to  the  chapel  only.     It  was  on  the  halls 
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tliat  the  arc'liitects  lavished  their  art,  and,  generally  speaking,  these 
are  most  entitled  to  be  considered  as  architectural  features.  Even 
now  there  are  in  England  at  least  a  hundred  of  these  halls,  either 
entire  and  in   use,  or  sufficiently  perfect  to  render  their  restoration 

easy.  All  have  deeply  and  beautifully 
framed  roofs  of  timber.  In  this  respect 
they  stand  alone,  no  wooden  roofs  on  the 
Continent  being  comparable  with  them. 

Among  them  the  largest  and  grandest 
is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  hall  of  the  King's 
Palace  at  Westminster,  as  rebuilt  by 
liichard  II.  Internally  it  is  '239  ft.  long 
by  68  ft.  in  width,  covering  about  '23,000 
superficial  feet.  The  hall  at  Padua  is  larger, 
and  so  may  some  others  be,  but  none  have 
a  roof  at  all  approaching  this  either  in 
beauty  of  design  or  mechanical  cleverness 
of  execution.  In  this  respect  it  stands 
<juite  alone  and  unrivalled,  and,  with  the 
smaller  roof  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  ad- 
joining, seems  to  have  formed  the  type  on 
which  most  of  the  subsequent  roofp  were 
framed. 

The  roof  of  the  hall  at  Eltham  (Wood- 
cut No.  032),  which  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  is  inferior 
both  in  dimensions  and  design  to  that  at  Westminster,  but  still  dis- 
plays clearly  the  characteristics 
of  the  style.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  the  trusses  had  sprung 
from  a  line  level  with  the  sills 
of  the  windows,  and  if  the 
arched  frame  had  been  less  flat ; 
but  that  was  the  tendency  of  the 
age,  which  soon  became  so  ex- 
aggerated as  to  destroy  the  con- 
structive proportion  altogether. 
We  are  not  able  to  trace 
the  gi-adual  steps  by  which  the 
hammer-beam  truss  was  per- 
fected, but  we  can  follow  it 
from  the  date  of  the  hall  at 
Westminster  (1397),  to  Wolsey's  halls  at  Hampton  Court  and  Oxford, 
till  it  passed  into  the  Jacobian  abominations  of  Lambeth  or  the 
Inner  Temple.  Among  all  these,  that  of  Kcnilwortli,  tliougli  small 
(86  ft.  X  43  ft.),  must   liave   been    one  of   the  most   beautiful.     It 


[Man  <jf  Westiuinsu-r  Hull. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


H'Sl.    Section  of  Westminster  Hall. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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belongs  to  an  age  when  tlio  style  adopter]  for  lialls  liad  reached  its 
acme  of  perfection  (middle  of  15th  century),  when  the  details  of  car- 
pentry had  been  mastered,  but  before  there  was  any  tendency  to  tame 
the  deep  framing  down  to  the  flatness  of  a  ceiling.  The  wooden 
roofs  of  churches  were  generally  flatter  and  less  deeply  framed  than 
those  of  the  halls,  which  may  have  arisen  from  their  being  smaller  in 
span,  and  being  placed  over  clerestories  with  little  abutment  to  resist 
a  thrust ;  Init,  whether  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  they  are  gen- 
erally less  beautiful. 


632.    Hall  of  Palace  at  Eltham. 

There  are  few  features  of  Mediajval  art  in  this  country  to  which 
attention  could  be  more  properly  directed  than  the  roof ;  for,  whether 
applied  to  secular  or  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  framed  and  carved 
wooden  roof  is  essentially  English  in  execution  and  application,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  apj^ropriate  manifestations  of  our 
national  art. 


Did  space  admit  of  it,  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  remarks, 
and  in  so  doing  to  exjilain  and  prove  a  great  deal  which  in  the  previous 
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jiages  it  has  been  necessary  to  advance  as  mere  assertion.  Tlie  subject 
is,  in  fact,  practically  inexhaustible ;  as  will  be  easily  understood  when 
it  is  renieniViered  that  for  more  than  five  centuries  all  the  best  intellects 
of  the  nation  were  more  or  less  directed  towards  perfecting  this  great 
ai't.  Priests  and  laymen  worked  with  masons,  painters,  and  sculptors, 
and  all  were  bent  on  producing  the  best  ]wssible  building,  and  im- 
]iroving  every  part  and  every  detail,  till  the  amount  of  thought  and 
contrivance  accumulated  in  any  single  great  structure  is  almost  incom- 
prehensible. If  any  one  man  were  to  devote  a  lifetime  to  the  study 
of  one  of  our  great  cathedrals  —  assuming  it  to  be  complete  in  all  its 
Mediaeval  arrangements  —  it  is  questionaljle  whether  he  would  master 
all  its  details,  and  fathom  all  the  reasonings  and  experiments  which 
led  to  the  glorious  result  before  him.  And  when  we  consider  tliat  not 
in  the  great  cities  alone,  but  in  every  convent  and  in  every  ])arish, 
thoughtful  ))rofessional  men  wei'e  trying  to  excel  what  had  been  done 
ami  was  doing,  by  their  pi'edecessors  and  their  fellows,  we  shall  under- 
stand what  an  amount  of  thought  is  built  into  the  walls  of  our 
churches,  castles,  colleges,  and  dwelling-houses.  If  any  one  thinks  he 
can  master  and  reproduce  all  this,  he  can  hai-dly  fail  to  be  mistaken. 
My  own  impression  is  that  not  one  tenth  part  of  it  has  l)Oen  repro- 
duced in  all  the  works  written  on  the  subject  u]i  to  this  day,  ami 
much  of  it  is  probalily  lost  and  never  again  to  be  recovered  for  the 
instruction  and  delight  of  future  ages. 


COMPAKATIVE   TABLE    OF  ENGLISH   CATHEDRALS.^ 


Area. 

^^jSe*: 

Western 
Towers. 

Central 
Towers. 

ncichl 
Nave. 

netzht 
Choir. 

Width 

of 
Nave. 

Width 

of 
Choir. 

Width 

of 
Central 
Aisle. 

Approxi- 
mate ratio 

of 
Ileifhtto 
Width. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

York    .    .    . 

72,860 

486 

196 

198 

93 

101 

106 

102 

51 

1  to  2 

Lincoln    .    . 

66,900 

468 

206 

2158 

82 

71 

80 

81 

39 

1       2 

Winchester . 

W,200 

530 

140 

76 

85 

35 

1       2-43 

Westminster 

61,729 

505 

220 

103 

75 

,     , 

35 

1       3 

Ely.    .    .    . 

61,700 

517 

215 

170 

72 

'76 

76 

, 

34 

1      2-1 

Canterbury. 

56,280 

514 

152 

229 

80 

70 

73 

85 

33 

1       2-4 

Salisbury     . 

55,830 

460 

404 

84 

,     . 

82 

35 

1       2-3 

Durham  .    . 

55,700 

473 

'isi 

216 

74 

81 

'77 

32 

1       2-3 

Peterborough 

.50,516 

426 

154 

143 

78 

, 

79 

.     , 

36 

1       2 

W^ells  .    .    . 

40,680 

388 

125 

165 

67 

69 

,     , 

34 

1       2 

Norwich  .    . 

40.572 

408 

, 

309 

73 

, 

70 

,     , 

26 

1       2-8 

Worcester    . 

38,980 

387 

191 

66 

,     , 

78 

,     , 

33 

1       2-45 

Kxeter      .    . 

35,370 

383 

,         , 

70 

,     , 

72 

34 

1       2-1 

Lichfield .     . 

33,930 

319 

192 

252 

55 

66 

28 

1       2 

»  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  Tahle  is  quite  correct  in  all  details,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so 
to  present,  at  a  glance,  a  comparative  view  of  the  fourteen  principal  churches  of  England, 
and  to  show  at  least  their  relative  dimensions. 
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DATES. 

DATES. 

Malcolm  Canmore. 

Accession 

.      A.D.  1057 

David  11.                     Accession 

.       A.D.  132!l 

David  I. 

.     .     .     1124 

Robert  11,  Stuart                 *' 

.     .     .     1371 

William  the  Lion 

'* 

.     .     .     1165 

James  I.                               ** 

.     .     .     1406 

John  Baliol 

(( 

.     .     .     12<I2 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots          " 

.     1.M2 

Robert  Bruce 

.     .     .     ISOU 

rPHKlvK  nw  few  fountries  in  tlie  world  in  rcsiiect  to  whose  architec- 
-L  turi'  it  i!<  tso  iliffionlt  to  write  anything  like  a  connecteil  narrative  as 
it  is  regarding  that  of  Scotland.  Tlie  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the 
jiaucity  of  examples,  or  from  their  not  liaving  been  sufKcieiitly  e.x- 
amined  or  edited,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  tlie  art  not  being  indi- 
genous. No  one  who  knows  anytliing  of  the  ethnograiihy  of  art  would 
suspect  the  people  who  now  inhabit  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  of  invent- 
ing any  form  of  architecture,  or  of  feeling  much  sympathy  with  it  when 
introduced  from  abroad.  It  may  have  been  tliat  the  Celtic  element 
was  more  predominant  in  the  cotintry  during  tlie  Middle  Ages,  and 
that  the  Teutonic  race  only  came  to  the  surface  with  the  Reformation, 
when  they  showed  their  national  characteristic  in  their  readiness  to 
destroy  what  they  could  not  build.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  must  have 
been  that  their  priests  were  strangers,  who  brought  their  arts  witli 
them  and  practised  them  for  their  own  satisfacti(jn,  in  despite  of  the 
feelings  of  their  Hocks. 

Briefly,  the  outline  of  Scotland's  architectural  .story  seems  to  be 
this  :  Till  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  Edwards,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  styles  on  either  side  of  the  border  cannot  be  very  clearly 
defined.  In  Scotland  the  forms  were  ruder  and  bolder  than  in  the 
South,  but  were  still  the  same  in  all  essential  resjiects. 

After  the  days  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce,  hatred  of  the  English 
threw  the  Scotch  into  the  arms  of  France.  Instead  of  the  perpen- 
dicular style  of  the  South,  we  find  an  increasing  tendency  to  copy 
the  Flamboyant  and  other  contemporary  styles  of  France,  till  at  last, 
just  as  the  stylo  was  expiring,  both  churches  and  mansions  are  almost 
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literal  copies  of  French  designs.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  an  Irish 
element  is  strongly  felt :  at  lona  and  throughout  the  West,  extending 
in  exceptional  cases  to  the  East,  as  at  Brechin  and  Al)ernethy.  It 
can  also  be  traced  in  the  Lothlans  in  the  chapels  and  smaller  edifices 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  seems  to  be  the  ingredient  which 
distinguishes  the  early  Round-arched  Gothic  of  Scotland  from  the 
Norman  of  England.  Besides  these  three,  a  Scandinavian  element 
makes  itself  felt  in  tlie  Orkneys,  and  as  far  south  as  Morayshire  ;  and 
even  Spain  is  said  to  have  contributed  the  design  to  Itoslyn  Chapel, 
and  made  her  influence  felt  elsewhere. 

All  these  foreign  elements,  imported  into  a  country  where  a  great 
mass  of  the  people  belonged  to  an  nrt-hating  race,  tended  to  produce 
an  entanglement  of  history  very  difficult  to  unravel.  With  leisure  and 
space,  however,  it  might  be  accomjilished  ;  and,  if  properly  completed, 
would  form  a  singularly  interesting  illustration,  not  only  of  the  ethno- 
graphy of  Scotland,  but  of  art  in  general. 

The  buildings  of  David  I.  (1124-11G5)  gave  an  immense  impulse 
to  the  round-arched  style,  which  continued  for  nearly  a  century  after 
his  time,  and  long  after  the  pointed  arch  had  been  currently  used  in 
the  South.  It  is  true  we  find  pointed  arches  mixed  ujj  with  it,  as  at 
Jedburgh,  but  the  pillars  and  capitals  are  those  of  the  earlier  orders  ; 
and  the  circular  arch  continued  to  be  used  from  predilection  wherever 
the  constructive  necessities  of  tlie  building  did  not  suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pointed  form. 

The  feature  of  English  art  which  the  Scotch  seem  to  have  best 
appreciated  was  the  lancet  window,  which  suited  their  simple  style  so 
completely  that  they  clung  to  it  long  after  its  use  had  been  abandoned 
in  England.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  niucli  confusion  in 
the  dates  of  Scottish  buildings,  antiquaries  being  unwilling  to  believe 
that  the  laticet  windows  of  Elgin  and  other  churches  really  belong  to 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  after  England  had  jjasscd  through 
the  phases  of  circle  and  flowing  tracery,  and  was  settling  down  to  the 
sober  constructiveness  of  the  perpendicular. 

Circle  tracery  is,  in  fact,  very  little  known  in  the  North,  and  Eng- 
lish flowing  tracery  hardly  to  be  found  in  all  Scotland.  It  is  true  that 
a  class  of  flowing  tracery  occurs  everywhere  in  Scotland,  but  it  is,  both 
in  form  and  age  much  more  closely  allied  to  French  Flamboyant  than 
to  anything  English.  It  was  used  currently  during  the  whole  period 
between  the  2d  and  3d  Richards,  and  even  during  the  Tudor  period 
of  England. 

The  one  great  exception  to  what  has  been  said  is  the  east  window 
of  the  border  monastery  of  Melrose  ;  but  even  here  it  is  not  English 
perpendicular,  but  an  original  mode  of  treating  an  English  idea,  found 
only  in  this  one  instance,  and  mixed  up  with  the  flowing  tracery  of 
the  period. 
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Of  Tudor  architecture  there  is  no  trace  in  Scotland  ;  neither  tlie 
four-centred  low  arch  nor  fan-vaulting  are  to  be  found  there,  nor  that 
peculiar  class  of  perpendicular  tracery  which  distinguished  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  in  the  South.  At  that  period  the  Scotch  still 
adhered  to  their  flamboyant  style,  and  such  attempts  as  they  did  make 
at  perpendicular  work  were  so  clumsy  and  unconstructive  that  it  is 
little  wonder  that,  like  the  French,  they  soon  abandoned  it. 

In  so  poor  and  thinly-populated  a  country  as  Scotland  was  in  the 
11th  century,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  of  the  great  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  that  are  found  in  the  South.  The  churches 
seem  at  this  age  to  have  been  cells  or  small  chapels,  such  as  that  at 


S''liill!ll!i' 


633.    Wiiuliiw,  Leuchars.     (From  a  drawing  by  K.  W.  Billings.') 


Leuchars  or  Dalmeny,  closely  reseml)ling  St.  Clement's  church  at 
Trondhjem,  and  a  little  larger  than  the  contemporary  edifices  so  fre- 
quently found  in  Ireland. 

Leuchars  is  pcrliajis  the  most  characteristic  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  its  class,  of  which,  like  the  contemporary  chapel  at  Cashel,  which 
it  much  resembles,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  type.  Its  details  are 
not  only  rich,  but,  as  m.ay  be  seen  from  the  woodcut,  bold  and  elegant 
at  the  same  time.     Both  internally  and  e.vtcrnally  the  ornament  is 


1  The  illustrations  in  this  chapter 
beincc  taken  from  tlie  beautiful  worii  by 
K.  W.  Billings,  entitled  "  The  Baronial 
and  Ecclesiastical  Anti|Uities  of  Scot- 
land," the  source  of  each  will  be  speci- 
fied, except  when  it  forms  an  exception 
to  this  rule.     Mr.  Billiuirs'  work  is  cer- 


tainly the  most  correct  and  beautiful 
tliat  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject, 
and  if  completed  with  the  necessary 
plans  and  architectural  details,  would 
be  unrivalled  as  a  monograph  of  an 
architectural  province. 
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apiilied  in  so  masterly  a  maniioi;  that  the  beauty  of  the  art  makes 
nil  for  tlie  snialhiess  of  dimensions,  and  renders  it  one  of  tlie  most 
interestini;-  churches  in  Scotland. 

David  I.  seems  to  have  been  the  first  king  who  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  monastic  establishments  and  to  the  building  of  larger  churches. 
His  endowment  of  the  great  border  abbeys,  and  his  general  patronage 
of  the  monks,  enabled  them  to  undertake  buildings  on  a  greatly  ex- 
tended scale.     The  cluirches  of  Jedburgh  and  Kelso,  as  we  now  find 


634.     Pier-iircli,  .Ii-cllmrgh. 


them,  belong  either  to  the  very  end  of  tlic  l-2th  or  beginning  of  the 
13th  century.  They  display  all  the  rude  magnificence  of  the  Norman 
period,  used  in  this  instance  not  experimentally,  as  was  too  often  the 
case  in  England,  but  as  a  well  understood  style,  whose  features  were 
fully  perfected.  So  far  from  striving  after  novelty,  the  Scotch  archi- 
tects were  looking  backwards,  and  culling  the  beauties  of  a  long- 
established  style.  The  great  arch  under  the  tower  of  Kelso  is  certainly 
a  well-understood  example  of  the  pointed-arched  architecture  of  the 
13th  century,  while  around  it  and  above  it  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
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■circul:n-ln';iilu(l  oi)enings,  combined  generally  with  the  beaded  sii.-u'ts 
And  the  foliage  of  the  Early  English  period.  The  whole  is  used  with 
a  Dorii'  siinjilicit y  and  boldne.ss  which  is  very  remarkable.  Sometitnes, 
it  must  lie  confessed,  this  indejiendence  of  constraint  is  carried  a  little 
too  far,  as  in  the  ])ier-arclies  at  Jedburgh  (Woodcut  No.  634),  which 
are  thrown  across  between  tlie  circular  pillars  without  any  subordinate 
shaft  or  apparent  supjtort.  This  was  a  favorite  trick  of  the  later 
Gothic  architects  of  Germany,  though  seldom  found  at  this  early 
period.  Here  the  excessive  strength  of  the  arch  in  great  measure 
■excuses  it. 


63.">.    Arches  in  Kelso  Al)Iiey. 


Besides  the  general  grandeur  of  their  designs,  a  great  deal  of  the 
■detail  of  these  abbeys  is  of  the  richest  and  best  class  of  the  age.  The 
favorite  form,  as  at  Leuchars,  is  that  of  circular  arches  intersecting 
one  another  so  as  to  form  pointed  sub-arches,  and  these  are  generally 
ornamented  with  all  the  elaborate  intricacy  of  the  ]ieriod,  such  as  i.s 
shown  in  Woodcut  No.  635,  taken  from  Kelso  Abbey  Church. 

While  these  great  abbeys  were  being  erected  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  was  founded  at 
the  other  extremity,  .at  Kirkw.all  in  the  Orkneys.  This  building  was 
■commenced  1137,  and  carried  on  with  vigor  for  some  time.  The  first 
three  arches  of  the  choir  (Woodcut  No.  636)  are  all  that  can  certainly 
be  identified  as  belonging  to  that  period.  The  arch  of  the  tower 
belongs  probably  to  the  14th  century,  and  the  vaulting  can  liai-dly  be 
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much  earlier.  The  tliree  arches  beyond  this  are  still  circular,  though 
with  mouldings  of  a  late  period.  It  is  said  that  these  were  not 
completed  till  the  16th  century. 


-^ji 
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5  10  1.5  -M  ■£)  30  35  40 


036.    Three  Bays  of  Cathcilial  at  Kirkwall. 


Farther  south,  arches  of  this  late  age  could  not  have  been  built  in 
such  an  ancient  style,  but  we  can  believe  that  in  that  remote  corner 
the  old  familiar  modes  were  retained  in  spite  of  changing  fashions  ;- 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  though  the  building  of  this  cathedral  was- 
carried  on  at  intervals  during  400  years,  it  is  at  first  sight  singularly 
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uniform  in  style,  and  has  all  the  cliaracteristics  of  an  old   Norman 
building,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  woodcut. 


The  cathedral  of  Glasgow  (Woodcut  No.  642)  is  almost  the  only 
other  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Scotland  which  retains  its 
original  features  in  a  nearly  perfect  state.  It  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  and  characteristic  buildings  to  be  found  in 
the  country. 
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The  bishopric  was  fouiuled  by  David  I.,  but  it  was  not  till  after 
several  destructions  by  fire  that  the  present  building  was  commenced, 
probably  about  the  year  1240.  The  cryjU  and  the  whole  of  the  choir 
belong  to  tlic  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  the  nave  to  the  14th,  the 
tower  and  sj)ire  to  the  15th.  The  central  aisle  never  liaving  been 
intended  to  be  vaulted,  the  architect  has  been  enabled  to  dispense 
with  all  pinnacles,  flying  buttresses,  and  such  expedients,  and  thus  to 
give  the  whole  outline  a  degree  of  solidity  and  repose  which  is 
extremely  beautiful,  and  accords  perfectly  with  the  simple  lancet 
openings  which  prevail  throughout. 


1.  Plan  of  Glasgow  Catht;dral. 

2.  Plan  of  Crypt,  Glasgow  Cathedral. 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  iu. 


e.'W.    (From  .1.  Collie's  Description  of  this  Church.) 


The  whole  length  of  the  building  externally,  exclusive  of  the 
•western  towers,  one  of  which  has  recently  been  pulled  down,  is  300 
feet,  the  breadth  73,  and  the  area  about  26,400  feet,  so  that  it  is  far 
from  being  a  large  building;  but  its  situation  is  so  good,  and  its 
design  and  proportions  so  appropriate  and  satisfactory  throughout, 
that  it  is  more  imposing  than  many  others  of  twice  its  dimensions. 
The  spire,  which  is  219  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  of  the  church,  is 
in  perfect  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  both  in  dimensions 
and  outline,  and  aids  very  much  the  general  effect  of  the  whole. 
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Tlie  glory  of  this  ratliedral  is  its  crypt,  which  is  unrivalled  in 
Britain,  aiul  indeed  perhaps  in  Europe.  Almost  all  the  crypts  now 
found  in  England  were  built  during  the  Norman  period,  or  very 
early  in  the  pointed  style.  That  at  Glasgow,  however,  belongs  to  the 
perfected  style  of  the  loth  century,  and  as  tlie  ground  falls  rapidly 
towards  the  west,  the  architect  was  enabled  to  give  it  all  the  height 
required,  and  to  light  it  with  perfect  ease.     Here  the  cryjit  actually 


///, 


tiay.     \'ie\v  iu  Crypt  of  Glasgow  CatUedral. 


extends  under  and  beyond  the  whole  choir.  Had  there  been  an  open- 
ing in  the  centre  of  tlie  vault  (and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  one 
was  not  originally  intended),  it  would  be  more  like  a  German  double 
church  tlian  anything  found  in  England.  There  is  a  solidity  in  its 
arcliitecture,  a  richness  in  its  vaulting,  and  a  variety  of  perspective  in 
the  spacing  of  its  pillars,  wliich  make  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces 
of  architecture  in  these  islands. 

In   the  crypt    and    lower   jiart    of   the  cliurcli    the  Aviiulows    are 
generally  single  or  double  lancet,  united  by  an  arch.     In  the  clerestory 
vol..  II,  — 14 
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they  sometimes  take  the  form  of  throe  lancets,  united,  as  shown  in 
Woodcut  No.  641,  by  an  imperfect  kind  of  tracery,  more  in  accordance 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  building  than  the  more  complex  form  prev- 
alent in  England  at  the  same  ])eriod.  In  the  south  transept,  and 
some  of  the  later  additions,  there  is  tracery  of  considerable  elaboration 
and  beauty  of  design. 


*  «\i«kv,i 


64;i.    East  Eiii-i  of  Lihitigow  CatUfdral. 


Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  buililiiig  in  Scotland  is,  or  was,  the 
cathedral  of  Elgin.  The  province  of  Moray,  in  which  it  was  situated, 
was  so  remote  that  it  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  undis- 
turbed by  the  English  wars,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  building 
Avas  erected  during  the  Edwardian  period,  with  all  the  beautiful 
details  of  that  age.  The  seat  of  the  see  v,-as  removed  from 
Spynie  to  Elgin  in  the  year  122.S.  and  the  cathedral  commenced 
contemporaneously  with  those  of  Amiens  and   Salisbury.     All  that 
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now  remains  of  this  period  is  the  fragment  of  the  south  tran- 
sept (Woodcut  No.  644),  where  we  see  the  round  arch  reappearing 
over  tlie  pointed,  at  a  ]ieriod  when  its  use  was  entirely  discontinued 


X.,   /, 


W3.     Kast  Knd.  YAfin  Catlieilral. 


in  the  Soutli.  At  the  same  time  the  details  of  the  doorway  (Wood- 
cut No.  645)  show  that  in  other  respects  the  style  was  at  that  period 
as  far  advanced  as  in  England.     The  cathedral  was  burnt  down  in 
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1270,  and  again  partially  in  1390.  The  choir  and  other  parts  whicli 
still  remain  were  built  subsequently  to  the  first  conflagration,  and 
escaped  the  second.  These  parts  appear  at  first  sight  to  belong  to  the 
lancet  style  of  the  previous  century,  but  used  with  the  details  and 
tracery  of  the  Edwardian  period,  and  with  a  degree  of  beauty  hardly 
surpassed  anywliere.  As  compared  with  English  cathedrals,  that  at 
Elgin  must  be  considered  as  a  small  church,  being  only  253  ft.  in 

length  internally,  and  82  wide  across  the 
five  aisles  of  the  nave.  It  is  very  beauti- 
fully arranged,  and  on  the  whole  is  per- 
hajjs  more  elegant  in  plan  than  any- of 
the  Southern  examjilcs.  As  a  mechani- 
cal design,  its  worst  fault  is  that  the 
piers  supporting  the  central  tower  want 
strength  and  accentuation.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  plan,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  throw  the  weiglit  of  the  tower  on 
the  transept  walls,  which  are  Iniilt  solid 
for  this  purpose;  but  this  was  artisti- 
cally a  mistake,  while  mcclianically  it 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  tower  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
choir  (see  Woodcut  No.  643),  is  termi- 
nated by  what  is  virtually  a  great  east 
window,  but  with  piers  between  the  com- 
partments instead  of   mullions.     As  an 

Plan  of  Elgin  t'atheilral.    (From  i  ,  .      .  . 

an  origiii;ii  Plan.)    Scale  w"  architectural  obiect  this  IS  a  tar  more 

ft.  to  llu.  ,  .  ,      .  , 

stable  and  appropriate  design  than  a 
great  mullioncd  window  like  that  of  York  and  others  in  England. 
But  the  latter  must  be  judged  of  as  frames  for  glass  pictures,  which 
Elgin  is  by  no  means  so  well  suited  to  display.  Its  details,  howe\cr, 
are  exquisite,  and  the  whole  design  very  rich  and  beautiful. 

The  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  nave  and  tlie  chapter-house 
were  rebuilt  after  the  last  destruction,  and  belong  to  the  15th  cen- 
tury. Those  parts,  though  very  charming,  display  generally  the 
faults  of  the  Scotch  flamboyant  style,  and  show  a  certain  amount  of 
heaviness  and  clumsiness,  mixed  with  the  flowing  and  unconstructive 
lines  of  this  class  of  tracery,  which  notliing  could  redeem  but  the 
grace  and  elegance  with  which  the  French  always  used  it. 

Next  in  beauty  to  Elgin  Cathedral  is  the  well-known  abbey  at 
Melrose.  This,  though  founded  contemporaneously  with  Jedburgh 
and  Kelso,  was  entirely  rebuilt  during  the  Lancastrian  period,  and, 
owing  to  its  situation  near  the  border,  shows  much  more  aflinity  to 
the  English  style  than  the  building  last  described.  The  nave,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  view  of  its  aisle  (Woodcut  No.  647),  is  of  a  bold, 
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solid  style  of  architecture,  with  a  vault  of  considerable  richness. 
The  window  of  the  south  transept  is  the  most  elegant  specimen  of 
flowing  tracery  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and  its  great  east  window 
(Woodcut  No.  648),  as  before  remarked,  is  almost  the  only  examjjle 
of  the  perpendicular  style  in  the  North,  and  is  equal  to  anything  of 
the  kind  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed. 


,  ij-jF-n""".''!^,  MM  I 


t>47.     Aisle  in  Melrose  Abbey. 

Few  of  the  architectural  antiquities  of  Scotland  are  so  well  known, 
or  have  been  so  much  admired,  as  the  chapel  at  Roslyn  (Woodcut  No. 
649),  which  William  St.  Clair  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  year  1446. 

For  this  purpose  he  did  not  employ  his  countrjinen,  but  "brought 
artificers  from  other  regions  and  forraigne  kingdomes,"  i  and  employed 
them  to  erect  a  building  very  unlike  anything  else  to  be  found  in 
Great  Britain. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  styles  enables  us  to  pronounce  with  little 
doubt  that  his  architects  came  from  the  Spanish  peninsula.     In  fact, 


1  Britton's  "  Architectural  Antiquities,"  vol.  xiv.  p.  81. 
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there  is  no  detail  or  ornament  in  tlie  whole  huiklinii  whieh  may  not 
be  traced  back  to  Burgos  or  Beleni ;  thouiih  there  is  a  certain  clumsi- 
ness both  in  the  carving  and  Cdustructioii  that  Ijetrays  the  work- 
manshi])  of  jjcrsons  not  too  familiar  with  the  task  that  they  were 
em]>loyed  updii.  The  ImiMiiig,  which  perlia]is  exhibits  tlie  greatest  affin- 
ity  of  detail    to   the 


cha]K'l  is  the  clnirch 
at  lieleni  on  the  Ta- 
gus,  oi>jiosite  Lisbon 
(Woodciit  No.  702). 
Nothing,  in  fact,  cm 
well  be  more  siinilai- 
than  tlie  two  are. 
That  at  Roslyn  is 
the  oldest,  liaving 
>een  commenced  in 
144G.  Belem,  begun 
in  141IS,  was  finished 
a]i]iarently  in  1511, 
at  wliich  date  the 
w^l  Scottish  example 
'•  *■  hardly  a]ipears  to 
lave  been  complete, 
lioslyn  ("hapel  is 
small,  only  «1.S  ft.  by 
'■')■)  ft.  internally.  'I'he 
<-entral  aisle  is  but 
ft.  wide,  and  has 
the  Southern  jiecu- 
liarity  of  a  tunnel- 
vault  with  only 
transverse  ribs,  such 
as  is  founil  at  Fonti- 
y^'  froide  ("Woodcut  No. 
"i  319),  and  in  almost 
all  the  old  churches 
of  the  South  of 
France.  The  orna- 
ments between  these, 
which  were  painted  in  the  earlier  examples,  are  at  Roslyn  carved  in 
relief.  The  vault,  as  in  the  South,  is  a  true  roof,  the  covering  slabs 
being  laid  directly  on  the  extrados  or  outside  of  it,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  woodwork,  a  circnrastance  to  which  the  chapel 
owes  its  preservation  to  the  present  day.  Beyond  the  upper  chapel 
is  a  siib-diapel   ("Woodcut  No.   650),   displaying  the  same  mode  of 
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vaulting  in  a  simpler  form,  but  equally  foreign  and  unlike  the  usual 
form  of  vaults  in  Scotland. 

Another  very  interesting  chapel  of  the  same  class  is  that  now  used 
as  the  church  at  Bothwell,  near  Glasgow.  Like  Roslyn,  it  has  the 
peculiarity  unknown  in  England,  though  common  in  the  South  of 
France,  of  a  tunnel-vault  with  a  stone  roof  resting  directly  upon  it. 
It  is  not  large,  measuring  only  53  feet  by  22,  internally.     The  beauty 

of  its  details,  however  —  late 
in  the  14th  century  —  and 
the  simplicity  of  its  outline, 
combined  with  the  solidity 
of  its  stone  roof,  impart  to 
the  wliole  an  air  of  grandeur 
far  trreater  than  its  dimen- 
sions  would  justify.  Had 
it  been  constructed  with  a 
timber  roof,  as  usual  in 
churches  of  its  date,  it 
would  hardly  be  considered 
ixMuarkable,  but  it  is  re- 
deemed both  internally  and 
externally  by  its  stone  roof. 
As  will  be  seen  from  Wood- 
cut No.  652,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stones  forming 
the  roof  is  very  elegant,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  form  of  battle- 
ment frequently  found  after- 
wards in  Scotland,  though 
generally  vised  only  as  an 
ornament.' 

The  chapel  attached  to 
the  palace  at  Holyrood  is 
of  a  very  different  character 
from  that  at  Roslyn  ;  being 
infinitely  more  beautiful, 
though  not  nearly  so  curious.  The  building  was  originally  founded 
by  David  I.,  in  1128,  but  what  now  remains  belongs  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  13th  or  beginning  of  the  14tli  century,  and  has  all  the 
elegance  of  the  Edwardian  style  joined  to  a  massivcness  which  in 
England  would  indicate  a  far  earlier  period.  Some  of  its  details 
(as  that  shown,  Woodcut  No.  653)  are    of  a  beautiful    transitional 
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stone  Hoof  of  Huthwell  Church.    (From  a 
Drawing  by  .1.  Iloneynian,  jun.) 


652.    ExlL-rior  of  Koof  of  Bothwell  Church. 


'  For  the  drawings  and  mformation  j  debted  to  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  jun., 
regarding  Bothwell  "Church,  I  am  in- 1  architect,  of  Glasgow. 
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653.    Ornamental  Arcade  from  Holvrood. 
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6.>(.    Oruaiiiental  Arcade  from  Holyrood. 
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cluiracter,  though  not  so  eai-ly  as  might  he  suspected;  and  others 
(such  as  Woodcut  No.  654)  have  the  rich  but  foreign  aspect  that  gen- 
erally cliaracterizes  the  arcliitecture  of  Scotland. 

The  nave  of  the  catliCMlral  of  Aberdeen  is  Still  sufficiently  entire  to 
be  used  as  a  church,  and  with  its  twin  western  spires  of  bold  castellated 
design  is  an  impressive  building  ;  but  it  has  a  character  of  over-heavi- 
ness arising  from  the  material  used  being  granite,  which  did  not  admit 
of  any  of  the  liglitor  graces  of  Gothic  art. 


r)55.    Interior  of  Poreli.  l>nnferniline. 


The  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's  must  at  one  time  have  Iteen  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  Scotland,  but  fragments  only  of  its  east  and  west 
ends  now  remain.  They  suffice  to  show  that  it  was  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  inferior,  perhaps,  only  to  Elgin  and  Melrose  in  beauty 
of  detail. 

Besides  these  there  are  in  Scotland  many  ruined  monastic  establish- 
ments, all  evincing  more  or  less  beauty  of  design  and  detail.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Dunfermline,  whose  nave  is  of  a  bold. 
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round-arched  style,  very  like  what  Durham  Cathedral  would  have  been 
had  it  been  intended  (as  this  was)  for  a  wooden  roof.  The  other  parts 
display  that  intermixture  of  styles  so  usual  in  monastic  buildings ; 
bold  billeted  arches,  as  in  Woodcut  No.  655,  being  surmounted  bv 
vaults  of  a  much  later  date.  But  Scotch  vaulting  was  in  general  so^ 
massive  and  rich  that  it  requires  the  eye  of  an  archaeologist  to  detect 
a  difference  that  is  never  offensive   to  the  true  artist.     Among  the 

remaining   sjiecimeiis 
lilii'i''*"!.  , ,  _  are  Dumblane,  Abcr- 

brothock,  Arbroatii, 
and  DuiikcM,  a  win- 
dow of  which  (Wood- 
cut No.  t)5G)  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the 
Scotch  flamboyant, 
identical  in  design 
with  one  still  cx- 
i'  isting  in  Linlith- 
gow parish  churcli,^ 
and  very  similar  to> 
many  found  else- 
where. The  west 
doorway  in  the  last- 
named  church  is  a> 
pleasing  sjiecimen  of 
the  half  Continental  • 
manner  in  which 
that  featui-e  was- 
usually  treated  in 
Scotland. 

It  has  already 
been  hinted  that  the 
Scotch  unwillingly 
abandoned  the  circu- 
lar archway,  es])c- 
cially  as  a  decorative 
feature,  and  that  tiicy  indeed  retain  it  occasionally  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  with  the  details  of  the  ]>eriod. 
The  doorway  illustrated  in  Woodcut  No.  658,  from  Saint  Giles', 
Edinburgh,  is  a  fine  sjiecimen  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  so  is 
the  next   illustration,  from  I'luscardinc   Abbey.     Similar  doorways 


k's's,  Edinburgh. 


'  The  sanip  class  of  tracery  is  found  I  mens  being  almost  absolutely  identical 
in  the  Laniberti  Kirche  at  Munster,  and  j  with  the  Scotch  examples, 
generally  in  Westphalia  ;    some   speci-  j 
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occur  at  Melrose  and  elsewhere.  For  canopies  of  tombs  and  such  like 
])urposes,  the  circular  arch  is  almost  as  common  as  the  pointed.  Other 
oxanijjles  are  found  at  lona,  though  there  the  buildings  are  nearly  as 
exceptional  and  continental  in  design  as  Koslyn  itself  —  the  circular 
pier-arch  is  used  with  the  mouldings  of  the  13th  century,  and  the 
pointed  arch  is  placed  on  a  capital  of  intertwined  dragons,  more 
Worthy  of  a  Runic  cross  or  tombstone  than  a  Gothic  edifice.  The 
tower  windows  are  filled  with  a  (|uatrefoil  tracery  (Woodcut  No.  660), 


'^rhS^P 


6t!l.     Aisle  in  'I'riuity  ("luircli.  K<liiilnirj5li, 


in  a  manner  very  unusual,  and  a  mode  of  construction  is  adopted 
which  does  not  perhaps  exist  anywhere  else  in  Britain.  The  whole 
group,  in  fact,  is  as  exceptional  as  its  situation,  and  as  remote  from 
the  usual  modes  of  architecture  on  the  mainland. 

The  early  Scotch  vaults,  as  already  mentioned,  were  singularly 
bold  and  massive,  and  all  their  mouldings  were  characterized  by 
strength  and  vigor,  as  shown  in  the  examjiles  taken  from  Glasgow 
and  Dunfermline  (Woodcuts  Nos.  040,  055).     .Vt  a  later  period,  how- 
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ever,  wlien  the  EiiglLsli  were  using  perpendicular  tracery,  and  when 
the  invention  of  fan-vaulting  was  beginning  to  be  introduced,  the 
Scotch,  with  the  tlamlioyant  tracery  of  the  F'rench,  adopted  also  their 
weak  and  uneonstructive  modes  of  vaulting.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  as  poor  a  vault  as  that  of  the  lately  destroyed  Trinity  College 
Church,  Edinburgh  (Woodcut  No.  661),  erected  contemporaneously 
with  the  elaborate  vaulting  of  the  royal  chapels  in  England  ;  and  not 
only  in  this  but  in  every  other  respect  it  is  to  the  Continent,  and  not 
to  their  nearest  neighbors,  that  we  must  at  this  late  period  look  for 
'analogies  with  the  architecture  of  the  Scotch. 

Scotland  is,  generally  speaking,  very  deficient  in  objects  of  civil  or 
domestic  architecture  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  her  palaces, 
Holyrood  was  almost  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  Edinburgh 
Castle  entirely  remodelled.  Stirling  still  retains  some  fragments  of 
ancient  art,  and  Falkland  seems  on  the  verge  of  the  Renaissance. 
Linlithgow  perhaps  alone  remains  in  its  original  state,  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  fortified  palace,  with  bold  flanking  towers  externally,  and  a  noble 
courtyard  in  the  centre. 

There  are,  besides  these,  numljerless  square  towers  and  fortalices 
scattered  over  the  country,  which  were  the  residences  of  the  turbulent 
barons  of  Scotland  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  none  of  these  can 
properly  be  called  objects  of  architecture. 

The  baronial  edifices  of  the  succeeding  age  give  the  impression  of 
belonging  to  an  earlier  style,  which  was  retained  in  this  wild  country 
long  after  it  had  been  laid  aside  elsewhere.  They  are  as  remarkable 
as  any  class  of  buildings  erected  after  the  Middle  Ages,  both  for 
originality  and  picturesqueness.  But  they  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  built  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  all,  when  closely  examined,  display  features  belonging  to 
the  Renaissance  style.  Their  description  would  therefore  be  more 
appropriate  in  a  subsequent  volume  than  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  Scotland. 
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rrMIK  history  of  Mrcliitectnre  J 
JL    to  tliat  of  Scotland  as  it  is 


•liitectnre  in  Ireland  forms  as  distinct  a  contrast 
]iossible  to  conceive.  At  a  very  early 
jieriod  the  Irish  showed  themselves  not  only  cajiable  of  inventing  a 
style  for  themselves,  but  perfectly  conijietent  to  carry  it  to  a  successful 
issue,  had  an  opportunity  ever  been  afforded  them.  But  this  has  not 
yet  liappened.  Before  the  English  conquest  (1169)  the  country  seems 
to  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  whose  chieftains 
occupied  the  scant  leisure  left  them  between  the  incursions  of  the 
Danes  and  other  Northmen  in  little  wars  among  tliemselves.  Tliese 
were  never  of  sucli  importance  as  to  yield  glory  to  either  party,  though 
.amply  sufficient  to  retard  the  increase  of  population  and  to  banish  that 
peace  and  sense  of  security  which  are  indispensable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  softer  arts.  Yet  during  that  period  the  Irish  built  round  towers 
and  oratories  of  a  beauty  of  form  and  with  an  elegance  of  detail  that 
charms  even  at  the  present  day.  Their  metal  work  showed  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  an  artistic  feeling  equal 
in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  to  anything  in  the  best  ages  of  Greece  or 
Italy;  and  their  manuscripts  and  paintings  exhibit  an  amount  of  taste 
which  was  evidently  capable  of  anything. 

After  the  conquest,  the  English  introduced  their  own  pointed 
architecture,  and  built  two  churches  in  Dublin  which,  in  dimensions 
and  detail,  differ  very  little  from  Englisli  parish  churches.  But  be- 
yond the  Pale  their  influence  was  hardly  felt.  Whatever  was  done  was 
stamped  with  a  cliaracter  so  distinctly  Irish  as  to  show  how  strong  the 
feeling  of  the  people  was  ;  and  sufficient  to  prove,  Mith  our  knowledge 
of  their  antecedents,  how  earnestly  and  how  successfully  they  would 
have  labored  in  the  field  of  art  liad  circumstances  been  favorable  to  its 
develo]iment.  For  seven  centuries,  however,  the  two  races  liave  lived 
together,  hating  and  liated,  and  neither  capable  of  comprehending  the 
motives  or  appreciating  the  feelings  of  the  other.  It  was  not  that 
the  Saxon  was  tyrannical  or  unjust,  but  that  he  was  prosaic  among  a 
people  whose  invagination  too  often  supplied  tlie  place  of  reason,  and 
that  he  was  strong  among  those  Avho  could  not  combine  for  any  steady 
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]mrpose.  His  ival  crime  was  that,  like  the  leopard,  he  could  not  eliaiige 
his  sj)0ts.  He  belonged  to  a  different  race,  and  the  Irish  have  always 
chosen  to  cherish  tlie  idea  of  vengeance  and  suffer  the  derangement 
consequent  on  it,  rather  than  enjoy  i)eace  and  prosperity  under  those 
they  hated.  Art  is  a  plant  too  tender  to  flourish  in  the  garden  of 
hatred,  and  it  has  consequently  been  long  banislied  from  Irish  soil, 
though,  under  gentler  influences,  it  is  probable  that  it  might  be  more 
easily  revived  and  more  successfully  cultivated  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Isles. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  art  in  Ireland  for  the  future,  the 
history  of  the  past  is  sufticiently  discouraging. 

The  cathedral  of  Dublin  must  always  have  been  a  second-class 
e<lifice  for  a  metropolitan  church,  and  those  of  Cashel  and  Kildare, 
which  are  as  celebrated  and  as  important  as  any  in  Ireland,  are  neither 
so  large  nor  so  riclily  ornamented  as  many  English  parish  churches. 
Tiie  cathedral  of  Lismore  has  entirely  disappeared  ;  and,  generallv,  it 
may  l)e  asserted  that,  throughout  the  country,  there  is  not  one  cathe- 
dral church  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty  or  magnificence, 
though  many  are  interesting  from  their  associations,  and  picturesque 
from  the  state  of  ivy-clad  ruin  in  which  they  appear. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  monasteries  —  they  are  nume- 
rous ;  and  many,  though  small,  are  i-ieh  in  detail.  One  of  the  most 
elaborate  is  that  of  the  Holy  Cross  near  Cashel,  erected  in  the  15th 
century.  This,  like  every  other  building  of  the  Gothic  period  in 
Ireland,  shows  a  strong  affinity  to  the  styles  of  the  Continent,  and  a 
clearly  marked  difference  from  those  of  this  country. 

Some  of  the  monasteries  still  retain  their  cloisters,  which,  in  all 
instances,  have  so  foreign  an  aspect  as  to  be  quite  startling.  Tliat  at 
Muckross  (Killarney)  retains  the  round  arch  on  two  side's  with  the 
<letails  of  the  15th  century.  That  at  Kilconnel  (Woodcut  No.  662)^ 
looks  more  like  a  cloister  in  Sicily  or  Spain  than  anything  in  the 
Britisli  Islands.  None  of  them  seem  large.  The  last  named  is  only 
48  ft.  square,  though,  if  more  extensive,  it  would  be  out  of  place  com- 
]iared  with  tlie  rest  of  tlie  establishment. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  parish  church  of  any  importance  which 
was  built  in  Ireland  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pale  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  noi-,  indeed,  could  it  be  expected  that  there  should  lie.  The 
parochial  system  is  singularly  unsuited  to  the  Celtic  mind  at  all 
times,  and,  during  the  Gothic  jjeriod,  the  state  of  Ireland  was  espe- 
cially unfavorable  to  its  development,  even  if  any  desire  for  it  had 
existed.  What  the  Celt  desiderates  is  a  hierarchy  who  will  take  the 
troulile  of  his  s]>iritual  cares  off  his  hands,  and  a  retreat  to  which  he  can 


'  Tlie  woodcuts  in  this  cliapter  are.  I  from  Wilkinson's  "  Ancient   Architec- 
wuli  one  or  two  exceptions,  borrowed  |  ture  and  Geology  of  Ireland." 
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retire  for  repose  when  tlie  excitement  of  imaoination  no  longer  suffices 
to  supply  his  daily  intellectual  wants.  These  may  lead  to  a  consider- 
able develoi^ment  of  cathedral  and  monastic  establishments,  but  not 
to  that  self-governing  parish  system  which  is  so  congenial  to  the 
Saxon  mind. 

View  it  as  we  will,  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Ireland  is  a 
melancholy  one,  and  only  too  truly  confirms  what  we  know  from  other 
sources.  It  does  not  even  help  us  to  answer  the  question  whether  or 
not  Ireland  could  successfully  have  governed  herself  if  left  alone.  All 
it  does  tell  us  is  that,  from  the  accidental  juxtaposition  of  two  antag- 
onistic races,  one  of  them  has  certainly  failed  hitherto  in  fulfilling 
the  artistic  mission  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  it  seems 
eminently  qualified  to  perform. 


002.     Cloister.  Kili-uiuii-l  Abb<-y, 

From  these  causes,  the  Gothic  antiquities  of  Ireland  would  not 
deserve  much  notice  in  a  work  not  specially  devoted  to  that  one 
subject,  were  it  not  that,  besides  these,  Ireland  possesses  what  may 
properly  be  called  a  Celtic  style  of  architecture,  which  is  as  interesting 
in  itself  as  any  of  the  minor  local  styles  of  any  part  of  the  world,  and, 
so  far  as  at  present  known,  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  island.  None  of 
the  buildings  of  this  style  are  large,  though  the  ornaments  on  many 
of  them  are  of  great  beauty  and  elegance.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in 
their  singularly  local  character,  and  in  their  age,  which  jirobably 
extends  from  the  5th  or  (!th  century  to  the  time  of  the  English  con- 
quest in  1169.  They  consist  principally  of  churches  and  round  towers, 
together  with  crosses  and  a  number  of  other  antiquities  hardly  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

No  Irish  church  of  that  ]ieriod  now  remaining  is  perhai)S  even  GO  ft. 
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in  lengtli,  and  generally  they  are  very  much  smaller,  the  most  common 
dimensions  being  from  20  to  40  ft.  long.  Increase  of  magnificence 
was  sought  to  be  attained  more  by  extending  the  number  of  churches 
than  by  augmenting  their  size.  The  favorite  number  for  a  complete 
ecclesiastical  establishment  was  7,  as  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  this 
number  lieing  identical  with  that  of  the  7  Apocalyptic  Churches  of 
Asia.  Thus,  there  are  7  at  Glendalough  and  7  at  Cashel ;  the  same 
sacred  number  is  found  in  several  other  places,i  and  generally  two  or 
three  at  least  are  found  grouiied  together. 

As  m  Greece,  too,  tlie  smallness  of  the  churches  is  remarkable. 
They  were  not  places  for  the  assembly  of  large  congregations  of  wor- 
shippers, but  were  oratories,  where  the  priest  could  celebrate  the  divine 
mysteries  for  the  benefit  of  the  laity  In  fact,  no  church  is  known  to 
liave  existed  in  Ireland  before  the  Norman  Conquest  that  can  be  called 
a  basilica,  none  of  them  being  divided  into  aisles  either  by  stone  or 
wooden  ])illars,  or  possessing  an  ajjse,  and  no  circular  church  has  yet 
been  found  —  nothing,  in  short,  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
Ireland  obtained  her  architecture  direct  from  Rome  ;  while  everything, 
on  the  contrary,  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  of  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  farther  East,  and  that  her  earlier  Christianity  and  religious 
forms  were  derived  from  the  East,  by  some  of  the  more  southerly 
commercial  routes  which  at  that  period  seem  to  have  touched  on 
Ireland. 

A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  even  of  ridicule  has  been  thrown 
on  the  subject  of  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Irish  Church  by  the 
extreme  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason- 
able ground  for  doubting  the  fact.  At  all  events,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  Christian  religion  did  not  reach  Ireland  across  Great 
Britain,  or  by  any  of  the  ordinary  chaimcis  through  the  Continent. 
As  a  corollary  to  this,  we  must  not  look  for  the  origin  of  her  archi- 
tectural styles  either  in  England  or  in  France,  but  in  some  more  remote 
locality  whose  antiquities  have  not  yet  been  so  investigated  as  to 
enalile  us  to  point  it  out  as  the  source  whence  they  were  derived. 

The  Irish  Celtic  churches  are  generally  rectangular  apartments,  a 
little  longer  than  they  are  broad,  like  the  small  one  on  the  island  of 
Innisfallen  on  the  lake  of  Killarney  (Woodcut  No.  663).  To  the 
larger  churches  a  smaller  .apartment  of  the  same  proportions  is  added 
to  the  eastward,  forming  a  chancel,  with  an  ornamental  arch  between 
the  two. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  now  existing  is  that  known  as 
Cormac's  Chapel,  on  the  rock  at  Cashel  (Woodcut  No.  664),  which 


'  Seven  churches  are  also  found  at  I  clorin,  Longford,  and  Arranmore  in  Gal- 
Scattery  and  Innis  Caltra  hi  Clare,  Tory    way. 
Island,  Donegal,  Rattoo  in  Kerry,  Inch-  , 
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was  consecrated  in  the  year  1134.  It  is  a  small  building,  55  ft.  long 
over  all  externally.  The  chancel  is  V2  ft.  square  internally,  covered 
with  an  intersecting  vault ;  the  nave  is  18  ft.  by  -29,  and  covered  by  a 
tunnel-vault  with  transverse  ribs,  very  like  those  found  in  tlie  South 
of  France.  Externally,  as  shown  in  the  view,  it  has  two  square  towers 
attached  to  it  at  the  juncture  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  while  the  church 
itself  is  richly  oruanieuted  by  a  panelling  of  small  arches. 


li.i.:.     nrntnry,  Iiiiiist;i]h-n,  Ki.laiiiey. 


(;i;4.    Cormac's  Chapel,  Cashel. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  principal  entrance  to  these  churches  is  from 
the  east,  opposite  to  the  altar.  The  chapel  at  Cashel  is,  however,  an 
exception,  since  it  has  both  a  north  and  a  south  entrance.  That  on  the 
north  is  the  principal,  and  very  richly  ornamented.  The  same  is 
the  case  at  Ardmore,  where  the  whole  of  the  west  end  is  taken  up  by  a 
bas-relief  rudely  representing  scenes  from  the  Bible,  and  the  entrance 
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is  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  On  these  principal  entrances  all  the 
resources  of  art  were  brought  to  bear,  the  windows  generally  being 
very  small,  and  ajijiarently  never 
glazed.  There  is  a  doorway  at 
Freshford  in  Kilkenny,  and  an- 
other at  Aghadoe  near  Killarney, 
which  for  elegance  of  detail  will 
bear  comparison  with  anything  in 
England  or  on  tlie  Continent  of 
the  same  age. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
these  churclies  is,  tliat  they  were 
nearly  all  designed  to  have  stone 
roofs,  no  wood  being  used  in 
their  construction.  The  annexed 
section  (Woodcut  No.  6(55)  of 
the  old  church  at  Killaloe,  be- 
longing    ])robaI)Iy     to     tlie     10th 

century,    will    explain    how    this  eos.   Section  of  chapei,  Kiiiaiue. 

was     generally     managed.       The 

nave  was   roofed   with  a  tunnel-vault  of   the    ordinary  form;    over 
this  is  a  cliamber  formed  by  a  pointed  arch,  and  on  the  outside  of 


666.    St.  Kfivin'6  Kitchen,  Glendalough. 


these  two,  the  roofing  slabs  were  laid.     Sometimes,  instead  of  being 
continuous,  the  ui)per  vault  was  cut  into  ribs,  and  tlie  roof  built  up 
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Straight  externally,  with  horizontal  courses  resting  on  these  ribs. 
This  mode  of  double  roofing  was,  perhaps,  a  conijilication,  and  no 
improvement  on  that  adopted  in  the  Soutli  of  France  in  the  same 
age  (Woodcuts  Nos.  312,  319),  but  it  enabled  the  Irish  to  make  the 
roof  steeper  than  could  be  effected  witli  a  single  vault,  and  in  so 
rainy  a  climate  this  may  have  been  of  the  first  importance. 

The  roof  of  the  Cashel  Chapel  is  of  this  double  construction ;  so  is 
the  building  called  "  St.  Kevin's  Kitchen  "  at  Glendalough  (Woodcut 
No.  666),  which  apjjarently  belongs  to  the  7th  century.  There  is 
another  very  similar  at  Kells,  and  several  others  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  all  displaying  the  same  peculiarity. 

Had  the  Irish  been  allowed  to  persevere  in  the  elaboration  of  their 
own  style,  they  probably  would  have  applied  this  expedient  to  the 
roofing  of  larger  buildings  than  they  ever  attempted,  and  might,  in 
so  doing,  have  avoided  the  greatest  fault  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Without  more  experience,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  to  what  extent 
the  method  might  have  been  carried  with  safety,  or  to  say  whether 
the  Irish  double  vault  is  a  better  constructive  iorm  than  the  single 
Romance  pointed  arch.  It  was  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
wooden  roof  of  the  true  Gothic  style,  and  its  early  abandonment  is 
consequently  much  to  be  regretted. 

RotTND  Towers  and  Oratories. 

The  round  towers  wliich  accompany  these  ancient  churches  have 
long  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  antiquaries,  not  only  in  Ireland  but 
in  this  country ;  and  more  has  been  written  about  them,  and  more 
theories  proposed  to  account  for  their  peculiarities,  than  about  any 
other  objects  of  their  class  in  Europe. 

The  controversy  has  .been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  set  at  rest  by 
the  late  Mr.  George  Petrie.i  He  has  proved  beyond  all  cavil  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  towers  now  existing  were  built  by  Christians, 
and  for  Christian  piirposes,  between  the  5th  and  13th  centuries ;  and 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  the 
remainder  to  be  either  of  a  different  age  or  erected  for  different  uses. 

Another  step  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Ilodder  Westrojip, 
who  has  pointed  out  their  similarity  with  the  Fanal  de  Cimetiere 
so  frequently  found  in  Franee,^  and  even  in  Austria  (Woodcut  No. 
530). 

To  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Eastern  practice  of  lighting 
lamps  at  night  in  cemeteries  or  in  the  tombs  of  saints,  this  suggestion 


'  •'TheEcclesiastical  Architecture  of  I      ^  See  VioUet  le  Due,  "Dlctionnair© 
Ireland  anterior  to  the  Anglo-Norman  !  d'Architecture,"  sub  voce. 
Invasion."    Dublin,  1845-  i 
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seems  singulnvly  plansilile  when  coupleil  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
custom  did  prevail  on  the  Continent  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  a  complete  explanation,  since  many  of  these  towers 
liave  only  one  or  two  very  small  openings  in  their  upper  story  ;  and 
there  is  also  the  staggering  fact  that  this  use  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
legendary''or  written  account  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  our 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  frequently  described  as  bell- 
towers,  and  also  as  treasuries  and  places  of  refuge,  and  seem  even 
better  adapted  to  these  purposes  than  to  that  of  displaying  lights. 

That  they  may  have  been  ajjplied  to  all  these  purposes  seems 
clear,  but  a  knowledge  of  their  use  does  not  explain  their  origin  ;  it 
only  removes  the  difficulty  a  step  farther  back.  No  attempt  has  Ijeen 
made  to  show  whence  the  Irish  obtained  this  very  remarkable  form 
of  tower,  or  why  they  persevered  so  long  in  its  use,  with  peculiarities 
not  found  either  in  the  contemporary  churches  or  in  any  other  of 
their  buildings.  No  one  imagines  it  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
rude  builders  of  the  early  cliurehes,  and  no  theory  yet  proposed 
accounts  for  the  perseverance  of  the  Irish  in  its  employment,  at  a 
time  when  the  practice  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  was  so 
widely  different.  It  must  have  been  a  sacred  and  time-honored 
form  somewhere,  and  with  some  jjeople,  jirevious  to  its  current 
adoption  in  Ireland ;  but  the  place  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  so 
still  remain  to  be  determined.' 

Altliough,  therefore,  Mr.  Petrie's  writings  and  recent  investiga- 
tions have  considerably  narrowed  the  grounds  of  the  inquiry,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  set  the  question  at  rest,  and  any  one  who  has 


1  One  of  tlie  towers  in  the  East  that 
bears  most  (Urectly  on  tlie  history  of 
these  Irisli  towers  is  tliat  discovered  by 
Dr.  Tristram  near  Um  Rasas.  It  is  de- 
scribed and  figured  at  iiage  14.")  in  liis 
worlc  on  tlie  "  Land  of  iloali; '"  Init  un- 
fortimately  the  woodcut  is  taken  from 
the  side  that  does  not  represent  the  door- 
way with  the  cross  over  it  so  lilie  that  at 
Antrim  (Woodcut  Xo.  071).  and  else- 
where. Lilte  most  of  the  Irisli  exam- 
ples, it  is  situated  at  about  10  ft.  from 
tlie  ground.  Tliere  is  no  otlier  opening 
to  the  tower,  except  one  on  each  face 
at  the  top.  It  has  also  the  peculiarity 
that  it  stands  free  but  close  to  a  small 
cell  or  chapel,  as  is  the  case  with  almost 
all  the  Irish  towers.  The  one  point  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  Irish  examples 
is  that  its  plan  is  square  instead  of  being 
circular.  This  does  not  seem  so  im- 
portant as  it  at  first  sight  may  appear, 
seeing  how  many  circular  minarets  were 
afterwards  erected  in  the  East,  which 
must  have  had  a  model  somewhere.  Prac- 


tically, therefoi-e,  this  Moabite  tower  may 
be  described,  Hibemice,  as  a  square 
Irish  rounil  tower. 


OGT.    Doorway  ill  Tower  at  Um  Rasua. 
(From  a  Photograph.) 
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seen  tlie  towers  must  feel  tliat  there  is  still  room  for  any  amount  of 
speculation  regartling  such  peculiar  monuments. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  placed  unsymmetrically  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  churelies  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  Gen- 
erally of  a  different  age  and  different  style  of  masonry.  Their 
openings,  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  modern,  generally  have 
sloping  jamlis,  which  are  very  rare  in  the 
churelies,  being  only  found  in  the  earliest 
examples.  Their  doorways  are  always  at 
a  height  of  7, 10,  or  13  ft.  from  the  ground, 
while  the  church  doors  are,  it  need  liardly 
be  said,  always  on  the  ground  level.  But 
more  than  all  this,  there  is  an  unfamiliar 


SECTION 


PLAN 

(iO;..   K.Miii.l  Towel-  .iiiil  Cliaiiet-l  Aroh  of  Fineaus Chapel,        G69.    IJoorway  in  'I'liwer,  KUtlare. 
Cloiiinaenoise. 


asjieet  about  every  detail  of  the  towers  whicTi  is  never  observed  in 
the  churches.  The  latter  may  be  rude,  or  may  be  highly  finished, 
but  they  never  have  the  strange  and  foreign  appearance  which  the 
towers  always  present. 

Xot withstanding  this,  the  proof  of  their  Christian  origin  is  in 
most  eases  easy.  Woodcut  No.  66(i,  for  instance,  shows  a  round 
tower  placed  ^ipon  what  is,  undoubtedly,  a  Christian  chapel,  and 
which  must  consequently  be  either  coeval  with  the  tower  or  more 
ancient.  At  Clonmacnoise  (Woodcut  No.  668)  the  masonry  of  tlie 
tower  is  bonded  with  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  evidently  coeval 
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tlierewith,   the    chancel   arch  being  undoubtedly    Christian    round 
Gothic  of  the  10th  or  11th  century.     At  Kildare  the  doorway  of  the 


^-^l"! 


■670.    Doorway  in  Tower,  Donoughiuore,  Jleath. 


071.    Doorway  iu  Tower,  Antrim, 


07—    Tower,  Devemsli. 


673.    Tower,  Kilree,  Kilkenny. 


tower  (Woodcut  No.  669)  is  likewise  of  unquestionable  Christian  art, 
and  an  integral  pai-t  of  the  design,  thougli  it  may  be  somewhat 
•earlier  tlian  the  foregoing;  and  at  Timahoe  the  doorway  of  the  tower 
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is  richer  and  more  elaborate,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  style  so  closely 
resembling  that  of  Cormac's  Chapel  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being 
nearly  of  the  same  age.  The  only  remarkable  difference  is  that  xhe 
jambs  of  the  doorway  of  the  tower  slope  considerably  inwards,  while 
all  those  of  the  chapel  are  perfectly  perpendicular.  Another  proof  of 
their  age  is,  that  many  of  the  doorways  have  Christian  emblems 
carved  in  relief  on  their  lintels,  as  in  the  example  from  the  tower  at 
Donoughmore  (Woodcut  No.  670),  or  tliat  from  Antrim  (Woodcut 
No.  671),  or  on  the  round  tower  at  Brechin  in  Scotland, —  enddems 
which,  from   their  position,  and  the    fact    of    their    beim;'    in    relief. 


f.74.     Tower,  Keiifitli,  Cork. 


67n.    Tower.  Arilniore. 


cannot  have  been  added,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  original.. 
When  we  find  tliat  the  towers  which  have  not  these  indications  differ 
in  no  other  respect  from  those  that  have,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  they  too  are  of  Christian  origin  ;  the  positive  evidence 
of  a  few  being  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  mere  absence  of  proof  in  a 
far  greater  number. 

Antiquaries  have  enumerated  118  of  these  monuments  as  still  to 
be  found  iu  Ireland :  of  these  some  20  are  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  varying 
in  height  from  about  60  ft.  to  130  ft.,  which  is  the  height  of  the 
imperfect  one  at  Old  Kilcullen.  They  all  taper  u]iwards  towards  the 
summit,  and  are  generally  crowned  with  a  conical  cap  like  that  at 
Clonmacnoise  (Woodcut  No.  668),  though  not  often  constructed  in 
the  lierring-bone  masonry  there  shown. 
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Tlie  tower  of  Dovenish  (Woodcut  Xo.  672)  may  be  tnkeii  as  a 
typical  example  of  tlie  class.  It  is  82  ft.  high,  with  a  conical  cap, 
and  its  doorway  and  windows  are  all  of  the  form  and  in  the  position 
most  usually  found  in  monuments  of  this  class.  The  conical  cap  is 
frequently  omitted  and  its  place  supjilied  by  a  battleniented  crown  ; 
this  is  the  case  at  Kildare,  and  also  at  Kilree  (Woodcut  No.  67.3). 
In  one  instance,  and,  I  believe,  one  only,  the  base  of  the  tower 
is  octagonal.  This  is  found  at  Keneith,  county  Cork  (Woodcut 
No.  074). 1 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  is  that  of  Ardmore 
(Woodcut  No.  675).  It  is  of  excellent  ashlar  masonry  througliout, 
and  is  divided  externally  into  4  stories  by  string-courses,  which  do 
not,  however,  mark  tlie  ]iosition  of  the  floors  inside.  Its  mouldings 
and  details  lead  to  tlie  presumption  that  it  is  nearly  coeval  with 
Cormac's  Chapel,  Cashel,  and  that  consequently  it  must  belong  to  the 
12th  century.  It  stands  within  the  jirecincts  of  tlie  rude  old  churcli 
mentioned  above,  and  when  explored 
not  long  ago  the  skeletons  of  two 
persons  were  found  below  its  founda- 
tions, placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
it  was  a  place  of  Christian  burial  before 
the  foundations  of  tlie  tower  were  laid.  p 

The  floors  which  divide  the  tower               .,::_,  ivf 

into  stories   are    generally    of    wood,     ^-»'»*^^" --^'^ass^sjff 

■u„t  „„        4-  J-  '  ^         .     1  ^^6.    Floor  in  Tower,  Keneith. 

but  sometimes  or  masonry,  constructed 

as  that  at  Keneith   (Woodcut  No.   676).     There   are  no  stairs,  but 

ladders  are  used  to  pass  from  one  story  to  the  next. 

Several  instances  of  doorways  have  been  quoted  above.  Of  these 
no  two  are  exactly  alike,  thougli  all  show  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics. That  at  Monasterboiee,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  677), 
has  an  arch  cut  out  of  a  horizontal  lintel  extending  the  whole  way 
across,  while  that  at  Kilcnllen  (Woodcut  No.  678)  has  tlie  arcli  cut 
out  of  two  stones,  wliich  is  by  far  the  most  usual  arrangement. 

Tlie  windows  are  generally  headed  with  two  stones  meeting  at 
the  apex,  as  in  the  three  examples  given  below  (Woodcut  No.  679)  ; 
but  sometimes  the  window-head  is  either  a  flat  lintel  or  a  single 
.stone  cut  into  the  form  of  an  arch,  as  at  Glendalough  (Woodcut 
No.  680). 

Though  these  remarkable  towers  are  of  extremely  various  forms, 
differing  according  to  their  age  and  locality,  almost  all  exhibit  that 
peculiar  Cyclopean    character  of   masonrv   which    has   led    to   such 


1  t'omparc  this  with  the  contemporary  tower  at  Gliazni.  in  the  ohapters  on 
baracemc  Architecture  in  the  autlior's  vohime  on  Indian  Architecture. 
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Strange,  though  often  jihmsihle  speculations ;  for  thougli  neither 
tlieir  details  nor  their  masonry  would  excite  remark  if  found  at 
Norba  in  Latiuin  or  at  ^Eniada?  in  Acarnania,  yet  here  tliey  stand 
alone  and  excei)tional  to  everything  around  them. 

Whatever  may  Lave  been  their  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
tlie  uses  to  which  they  were  applied  by  the  Ciiristians  —  thev  were 
symbols  of  power  and  marks  of  dignity.  They  were  also  bell-towers, 
and  lamps  were  possibly  lighted  in  them  in  honor  of  the  dead.  But 
jierh.tps  their  most  im]i<irtant  use  was  that  of  keeps  or    fortalices;  to 


t>77.    Doorway,  ^loiuusterboice. 


t)7s.     Doorway,  KilcuUeu,  Kihiare. 


f>7y.    Whiclows  in  Roiiiid  Towers. 


680.    Window.  Glendalough. 


tt'hich,  in  troubled  times,  the  church  plate  and  other  articles  of  value 
could  be  removed  and  kept  in  safety  till  danger  was  past. 

As  architectural  objects  these  towers  are  singularly  pleasing. 
Their  outline  is  always  graceful,  and  tlie  simplicity  of  their  form  is 
such  as  to  give  tlie  utmost  value  to  their  dimensions.  Few  can 
believe  that  they  are  hardly  larger  than  the  ]>illars  of  many  ])orticoes, 
and  that  it  is  to  their  design  alone  that  they  owe  that  a]i]iearance  of 
size  they  all  present.  Xo  one  can  see  tliem  without  admiring  them 
for  these  qualities,  though  the  peculiar  fascination  they  possess  is  no 
doubt  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  tlie  mystery  which  still  hangs 
round  their  origin,  and  to  the  association  of  locality.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  tower  stands  alone  and  erect  beside  the  ruins  of  an 
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ancient  but  deserted  cliureli,  and  among  the  mouldering  tombstones 
of  a  neglected  or  desecrated  graveyard.  In  a  town  or  amid  the  busy 
haimts  of  men  they  would  lose  half  their  charm ;  situated  as  they 
are,  they  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  anticjuities  of  Europe. 

Tliere  is  still  another  class  of  antiquities  in  Ireland,  older  perhaps 
than  even  these  round  towers,  and  certainly  older  than  the  churches 
to  which  the  towers  are  attaclied.  These  are  the  circular  domical 
dwellings  found  in  the  west  of  the  island,  constructed  of  loose  stones 
in  horizontal  layers  approaching  one  another  till  they  meet  at  the 
apex,  like  the  old  so-called  treasuries  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  domes  of 
the  Jains  in  India.     Numbei's  of  these  are  still  to  be  found  in  remote 


681.    Oratory  of  Gallerus.    (From  Petrie's  "  Ancient  .-Vrehitecture  of  IrohiiK!,'") 

parts,  sometimes  accomjianied  by  what  are  )iro|)erly  called  oratories, 
like  that  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  681,  taken  from  Mr.  Petrie's  valuable 
work.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  places  of  worshi]>  in  these 
islands,  belonging  probably  to  the  age  of  St.  Patrick  ;  and  it  is  also 
one  of  the  smallest,  being  externally  only  23  ft.  by  10.  It  shows 
the  strange  Cyclopean  masonry,  the  sloping  doorway,  the  stone  roof, 
and  many  of  the  elements  of  the  subsequent  style,  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  so  like  some  things  in  Lycia  and  in  India,  and  so  unlike 
almost  any  other  building  in  Europe,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  antiquaries  should  indulge  in  somewhat  speculative  fancies  in 
endeavoring  to  account  for  such  remarkalile  ])henomena. 

Ireland  is  not  rich  in  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  such  fragments  as  do  exist  show  maried  variations 
from  the  contemporary  style  in  England.  Such  battlements,  for 
instance,  as  those  wliich    crown   the  tower  of    Jer|ioint   Al)bey  are 
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identical  with  many  found  in  the  North  of  Italy,  but  very  unlike 
anything  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  give  a  foreign  look  to 
the  whole  building  which  is  very  striking. 


^<,..^ 


582.    Tower,  Jerpoiut  Abbey. 


The  same  may  be  said  of  the  next  example  (Woodcut  No.  683) 
from  a  liouse  in  Galway.  Its  architecture  might  be  S])anish,  but  its 
ornamental  details  look  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  entwined  decoration 


House,  Gahvay. 


of  a  Runic  cross.     From  A\hatever  source  they  are  derived,  it  certainly 
was  not  England.  ^ 

Ballyromney  Court,  illustrated  in  Woodcut  No.  684,  is  perhaps  the 
most  usual  form  of  an  Irish  mansion  in  the  last  age  of  Gothic.    After 
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its  time  the  Elizabethan  became  the  prevalent  style.  All  individuality- 
vanished  with  the  more  complete  subjection  of  the  country  in  the 
reign  of  that  queen.     This  is,   no  doubt,  to  be  regretted ;    but,  as 


GH4.    Ballynjiuiiey  Court,  Cork. 


before  remarked,  Ireland  is  interesting,  not  for  her  Gothic  so  much 
as  for  her  Celtic  antiquities,  the  epoch  of  which  closed  as  nearly  as 
may  be  with  the  English  Conquest  in  11G9. 


ess.    Cross  at  Kels. 


VOL.  n.  —  la 
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BOOK    VII. 
SPAIN   AND  PORTUGAL. 

CHAPTER    1. 
INTKODUCTORY. 

SPAIN. 
INTRODUCTION. 


<;HK0N01>O(iV. 


DATES. 

(If)thic  coruiuest  —  Atliaulf      .    .     .      A.D.  411 

Moorish  conqui'st 711 

Kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  estal)- 

lislied,  about 760 

Sanchol.,  KinROf  Castille 1005 

Alphonso  VI.  unites  all  Northern  Spain 

into  one  kingiloni 1072 

Henry  dc  Besan^on  —  foundation  of  king- 
dom of  rortugal 1095 


DATKS. 

Alphonso  III.  — conquest  of  Toledo    a.d.  1(iR5 

Conquest  of  (,'ordova 122*! 

'*        '*     Valencia 123S 

*'       "    Seville  anil  Murcia  ....  124;i 

Ferdinanil  el  Santo  died 1252 

Alonso  el  Saliio 12r)2-12K4 

Pedro  the  Cruel 1.3.'iO-l:i(iM 

Ferdinaml  and  Isabella 1474-].'ili; 

Conquest  of  Granada 1492 


SPAIN  is  ont^  of  those  countries  regarcIiiiLr  tlif  aicliitfcture  of  which 
it  is  ahiiost  us  difficult  to  write  anything  consecutive  as  regarding 
that  of  Scotland.  This  does  not  arise  from  tlie  paucity  of  exanijiles, 
nor  from  their  not  having  been  e.\amined  and  described,  but  from  the 
same  cause  as  was  insisted  ujion  in  s] leaking  of  Scotch  art,  that  the 
style  was  not  indigenous,  but  borrowed  from  other  nations,  and  con- 
sequently practised  far  more  capriciously  than  if  it  had  been  elaborated 
by  the  Spaniards  themselves. 

In  the  very  early  ages  of  their  architectural  history  we  do  find  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  making  rude  attemjits  to  provide  them- 
selves with  churches.  These,  however,  were  so  uiisuited  for  their 
purposes  that  so  soon  as  returning  prosperity  put  the  Spaniards  in  a 
position  to  erect  larger  edifices,  they  at  once  fell  into  the  arms  of 
the  French  architects,  who  had  advanced  far  beyond  them  in  the 
adaptation  of  classical  materials  to  Christian  purposes.  When  tire<l 
of  the  French  styles,  they  enlisted  the  Germans  to  assist  them  in 
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sujiplyiiig  their  wants,  and  Italy  also  euntiibiited  her  influence, 
though  less  directly  than  the  other  two.  lu  the  meantime  the 
Moors  were  more  steadily  elaborating  their  \ery  ornate  but  rather 
flimsy  style  of  art  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
occasionally  contributed  workmen  and  ideas  whose  influence  may  be 
traced  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  When  all  this  passed  away 
with  the  Middle  Ages,  they  borrowed  the  Renaissance  style  of  the 
Italians,  but  used  its  Doric  and  Corinthian  details  more  literally  and 
with  less  adaptation  than  any  other  nation.  With  these  classical 
materials  they  erected  churches  which  were  larger  and  more  gorgeous 
than  those  of  the  previous  styles,  and  admired  them  with  the  same' 
unreasoning  devotion  they  had  bestowed  on  their  predecessors. 

So  far  as  we  at  present  know,  this  peculiarity  is  unique  in  the 
liistory  of  architecture.  Some  nations  are  content  to  worship  in 
bai-ns,  or  to  dispense  with  temples  altogether.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  they  should  have  no  architecture,  or  should  throw  it 
aside  as  the  Scotch  did  the  moment  they  could  shake  off  its  trammels. 
I>ut  the  Sp.aniards  loved  art.  They  delighted  in  the  display  of 
architectural  magnifleence,  and  indulged  in  pomp  and  ceremonial 
observances  beyond  any  other  people  on  the  Continent. 

The  singularity  is,  that  though  endowed  with  the  love  of  architec- 
ture, and  an  intense  desire  to  jtossess  its  products,  initure  seems  to 
have  denied  to  the  Spaniard  the  inventive  faculty  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  sujiply  himself  with  the  productions  so  indispensable  to  his 
intellectual  nature.  We  can  perfectly  understand  how,  among  so 
Teutonic  a  people  as  the  Scotch,  architecture  should  be  found  ])lanted 
in  an  uncongenial  soil  and  jjcrish  with  the  first  blast  of  winter  ;  but 
what  seems  unique  is  that,  jilanted  where  both  the  soil  and  climate 
seem  so  thoroughly  congenial  as  they  do  in  Spain,  it  should  still 
remain  exotic  anil  refuse  to  be  acclimatized. 

If  we  knew  who  the  Spaniards  were  we  might  be  able  to  explain 
these  phenomena,  but  we  know  so  little  of  the  ethnography  of  Spain 
that  at  ])resent  this  source  <jf  information  is  not  available.  The  term 
"Iberian"  hardly  conveys  a  distinct  idea  to  the  mind.  The  flrst  im- 
pulse is  to  say  they  must  have  been  Turanian ;  but,  if  so,  where  are 
their  tombs?  Few  tunmli  or  rude-stone  monuments  exist  in  Spain, 
and  fewer  traces  of  sepulchral  rites  or  ancestral  worship,  and  these 
have  been  so  imperfectly  described  that  it  is  diflicult  to  reason  regard- 
ing them,  but  unless  they  do  exist  we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  no 
Turanian  people  lived  in  historic  times  in  Spain.  From  history  we 
know  that  the  Phoenicians  occupied  the  coast-line  at  least  all  roun<I 
the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  their  settlements  ))robably 
penetrated  some  way  into  the  interior.  The  facility  with  which  the 
Moors  conquered  and  colonized  the  country,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
prove  that  a  people  of  cognate  race  had  occupied  the  land  long  before 
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they  came  there ;  but  tlils  hiirdly  heips  u^i,  for  neither  the  Phcenicians 
nor  any  of  tlie  Semitic  races  were  ever  builders,  and  we  look  in  vain  in 
Spain  or  at  Carthage,  or  at  Tyre  or  Sidoii,  for  anything  to  tell  us 
what  their  architecture  may  have  been.  The  Goths  wiio  invaded  Sj)ain 
in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  must  have  been  of  Teutonic  race, 
Aryans  ^M<y  sang,  for  they  liave  not  left  a  building  or  a  tradition  of 
one,  and  they  therefore  can  hardly  have  influenced  the  style  of  their 
•successors  in  the  Peninsula.  Even  the  Moors  were  scarcely  an 
architectural  people  in  the  ])roper  sense  of  the  term.  Their  mosques 
were,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  made  up  of  fragments  of  classical 
temples  arranged  without  art  or  design.  Their  palaces  were  orna- 
mented with  plaster  work  of  the  most  admired  com])lexity  of  design, 
colored  with  the  most  exquisite  harmony;  but  all  this  was  the 
work  of  the  ornamentalist,  hardly  of  the  architect.  It  was  perfectly 
suited  to  the  wants  of  an  elegant  and  refined  Oriental  race,  but  most 
ill-adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  hardy  race  of  mountaineers  struggling 
for  freedom  against  the  invaders  of  their  birthright.  The  Celtic 
element  must  have  been  the  one  wanting  in  this  "olla  podrida"  of 
nations  to  fuse  the  wliole  together,  and  to  give  the  arts  that  impulse 
which  in  Spain  was  always  wanting.  All  the  other  elements  they 
seem  to  have  possessed,  but  the  absence  of  this  single  one  prevented 
tliem  from  attaining  that  unity  which  would  enable  us  to  follow 
their  story  with  the  same  interest  which  we  feel  in  tracing  the 
development  of  the  arts  in  France  or  England.  Notwitlistanding 
this,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  result  in  Spain  is 
frequently  grand,  and  even  gorgeous,  though  never  quite  satis- 
factory. 

The  jieriods  of  Gotliic  architecture  in  Spain  coincide  in  age  very 
nearly  with  those  in  this  country  ;  far  more  nearly  than  with  France 
or  Italy,  or  any  other  nation.  Before  the  era  of  the  Cid  (1066-1099), 
which  Avas  coincident  with  that  of  William  the  Conqueror,  there 
existed  a  style  similar  in  importance  and  character  to  our  Saxon 
style.  This  the  Spaniards  call  "  obras  de  los  Godos,"  and  the  term 
may  be  practically  correct,  but  it  would  confuse  our  nomenclature  to 
call  it  the  "  Gothic  "  of  Spain.  "Asturian  "  or  "  Catalonian"  might 
nearly  describe  it,  but  for  the  present  some  such  indefinite  description 
as  "  Early  Spanish  "  must  suffice. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century  it  was  overwhelmed,  as  in 
this  country,  by  a  wholesale  imjtortation  of  French  designs.  Tliese 
continued  to  be  employed,  as  if  no  Pyrenees  existed,  for  about  a 
century,  with  the  round  arch  in  all  the  decorative  features,  but  with 
an  occasional  tendency  to  employ  the  ])ointed  arch  in  construction. 

By  degrees  this  round-arched  style  grew  into  an  early  pointed 
Spanish,   which,   like   our  own   lancet,   is  more    national    and    more 
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characteristic  than  any  otlier  phase  of  the  art,  and,  like  it,  seems  to 
have  been  more  clicrislied  and  for  a  longer  time.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century  a  new  set  of  French  patterns  were  introduced ; 
but  while  French  cathedrals  with  geometric  tracery  were  being 
3rected  at  Toledo,  Burgos,  and  Leon,  in  the  provinces  they  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  simpler  and  more  solid  forms  of  the  earlier  style. 

During  the  14th  century  the  French  style  reigned  supreme,  with 
only  a  slight  touch  of  local  feeling  and  a  slight  infusion  of  Moorish 
details  in  parts,  till  in  the  15tli  it  broke  away  from  its  prototype  into 
a  style  half  German,  half  Spanish,  with  all  the  masonic  cleverness 
80  fatal  to  the  style  in  Southern  Germany,  and  more  than  German 
exuberance  of  detail,  and  complexity  of  vaulting  expedients.  With 
these  the  style  continued  to  be  used  for  churches  as  late  as  in  England, 
and  long  after  the  classical  styles  had  become  universal  in  Italy  and 
fashionable  in  France. 

The  Gothic  style  was  not  entirely  disused  in  Spain  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  but  there  its  history  ends,  no  attempt  at 
a  Gothic  revival  having  yet  been  perpetrated  among  that  inartistic 
race.  It  may  come,  however;  but  they  w'ould  adopt  Mexican  or 
Chinese  with  equal  readiness,  if  either  of  these  styles  would  provide 
them  with  places  of  worship  as  gorgeous  and  as  suited  to  their 
purposes  as  those  they  now  possess.  ^ 


'  So  much  of  the  information  regard- 
ing Spanish  arcliitecture  wliich  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  pages,  is  derived 
from  Mr.  Street's  beautiful  work,  en- 
titled "  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain," 
published  in  1865,  that  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  refer  specially  to 
that  work  in  the  text.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  all  the  plans  are  reduced 
from  those  in  Mr.  Street"  s  book,   and 


many  of  the  woodcuts  are  also  his.  If 
any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  com- 
paring the  very  meagre  account  of  Span- 
ish architecture  contained  in  the  "  Hand- 
book," with  what  is  said  in  this  work, 
they  will  at  once  perceive  ray  obligations 
to  Mr.  Street.  His  work  is  a  model  of 
its  class,  and  has  quite  revolutionized 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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( ON  TENTS. 

Round-arched  Gothic  :  Churches  at  Naranco,  Koda,  and  Leon  —  Early  Spanish 
(;othic:  Churclios  at  Santiago,  Zaniora.  Tore,  Avila,  Salamanca,  and  Tarragona 

—  Middle   Pointed    style:    Churches   at   Toledo,   Burgos,    Leon,    Barcelona, 
Manresa,  Gerona,  Seville  —  Late  Gothic  style:  Churches  at  Segovia,  Villena 

—  Moresco  style :  Churches  at  Toledo,  llescas,  and  Saragoza. 


Eaki.y  Spanish  Rocxu-AitciiED  Gothic. 

Ay  niii^lit  be  expected  from  wliat  we  know  of  the  history  of  Spain, 
tlie  only  s])ec'itnens  of  this  style  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
country  ari^  to  lie  found  in  tlie  Asturias  or  in  the  recesses  of  that 
mountTiin  range  whicli  extends  from  Corunna  to  ]>arcelona.  It  was 
in  these  regions  alone  that  tlic  Spanisli  Cliristians  found  refuge  during 
the  supremacy  of  the  Moslems  in  the  l'eiiinsul;i,  and  were  free  to 
exercise  their  religious  forms  without  molestation. 

Four  or  live  exami)les  of  the  style  have  been  described  in  sufficient 
detail  to  enable  us  to  see  what  its  leading  features  were.  The  earliest 
appears  to  be  thtit  of  Santa  Maria  de  Naranco,  nearOviedo,  said  to  be 
erected  a.d.  84S.'  Another  is  San  Miguel  de  Lino,  which  appears  to  be 
nearly  as  old.  A  third,  San  Salv.ador  de  Val  dc  Dios,^  is  less  impor- 
tant than  the  other  two,  and,  though  peculiar,  more  like  an  Irish  or 
P'rench  oratory  than  the  others.  A  fourth  is  Santa  Christina  de  Lino.^ 
San  Pablo,  Barcelona,'*  may  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  these ;  and 
no  doubt  there  arc  many  others  which  have  escaped  notice  from  their 
insignificant  dimensions. 

Among  these  the  most  interesting  is  that  first  named,  which 
stands  at  Naranco.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut 
No.  687),  it  is  unlike  any  contemporary  example  we  are  acquainted 
•with.  Practically  it  is  a  Roman  tetrastyle  amphiprostyle  temple,  if 
such  terms  can  be  applied  to  a  Christian  edifice ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  understand,  the  altar  was  placed  originally  in  one  of  the  porticoes, 
and  the  worship  was  consequently  probably  external.  The  great 
difference  seems  to  have  been  that  there  was  a  lateral  entrance,  and 
some  of  the  communicants  at  least  must  have  been  accommodated  in 
the  interior.     The  ornamentation  of  the  interior  differs  from  classical 


'  Parcerisa,  "  Kecuerdos  y  Bellezas  de  Espafia."  —  Asturias,  p.  78. 
-  "  Monumentos  Architeetonicos."  ■'  Thid.  *  Ibid. 
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models  more  than  the  plan.  The  columns  are  spirally  fluted  —  a 
classical  form  —  but  the  capitals  are  angular,  and  made  to  support 
arches.  On  the  walls  also  there  are  curious  medallions  from  which 
the  vaulting-ribs  spring,  which  seem  peculiar  to  the  style,  since  they 
are  found  repeated  in  S.  Cristina. 


686.    View  of  C'liurcli  at  Naranco.    ( From  Parcerisa.) 


The  chief  interest  of  this  building,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  exhibits  the  Spaniards  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  trying  to 
adapt  a  Pagan  tem])le  to  Christian  jnirposes,  as  if 
the  Romans  had  left  no  basilicas  in  the  land,  and 
as  if  the  Goths  had  been  unable  to  elaborate  any 
kind  of  "ecclesia"  in  which  they  might  assemlilc- 
for  worship.  San  Miguel  and  Santa  Cristina  aic 
adapted  for  internal  worship,  but  their  form  is 
very  imlike  those  of  any  other  church  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  The  church  of  San  Pablo  differs 
essentially  from  them,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  complete 
C!hristian  church  in  all  its  essentials.  Though  very 
small  (80  feet  by  67)  it  is  triapsal,  with  a  central 
dome  and  all  the  arrangements  of  a  church,  but 
more  like  examples  found  in  the  East  than  anj-- 
thing  usually  known  in  the  West.  Its  details 
still  retain  traces  of  classic  feeling  (Woodcut  Xo.  ()S9),  though  some- 
thing not  unlike  the  Jewish  candlestick  of  the  Tenii)le  is  nuxed  up 
with  ornaments  of  Christian  oriLrin. 


I'lan  of  Church 

;it  Narancu. 

Scalu  5U  ft.  to  1  in. 
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It   is  difficult  to   distinguish  between    the   buildings    existing   in 
Catalonia  and  on  the  southern  side  o£  the  Pyrenees,  and  those  which 
prevailed      in     the     southern 
Aquitanian    province.        The 
church  at  Roda,  for  instance 
(Woodcut  Xo.  690),  might  as 


M      ••       M 


688.    Flan  of  S.  Pabli).    (From 
'•  Mou.  Arch,") 

well  have  been  found  at  Alet 

(Woodcuts    Nos.  315,  31C),  or         bko.     innail  of  S.  Pablo.    (From -Mun.  Arch.") 

Elne    (Woodcuts    Nos.    326), 

327).     It  presents  a  complete  Gothic  style,  rich  and  elegant  in  its 

details,  but  the  j)arts  badly  fused  together,  and  not  well  proportioned 


6a0.    Chnrch  at  Koda.     (From  Parct-ri?a.) 
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either  to  each  other  or  to  the  work  tliey  liave  to  do.  Still  the  cuni- 
binations  are  so  picturesque,  and  the  details  so  elegant,  that  it  is 
not  without  regret  that  we  find  the  style  of  Alet  and  Roda  passino- 
away  into  something  more  mechanically  perfect,  but  without  their 
quasi-classical  refinement. 

Towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  architectural  pro,vince  wo  find 
in  the  Panteon  of  the  church  of  San  Isidore  at  Leon  (a.  u.  1063)  a 
contemporary  example,  exhibiting  a  marked  difference  of  style.  At 
the  time  when  this  and  the  church  at  Roda  were  erected,  Catalonia 
belonged  architecturally  to  Aquitaine  and  Leon  to  Anjou,  or  some 
more  completely  Gothicized  province  of  France.     In  consequence,  we 


61)1.     I'anteon  of  St.  IsiUoro,  Leon.    <Froni  Parcei'isa.) 

find  the  style  at  Leon  much  more  complete  in  yirinciple,  but  very 
much  ruder  in  detail.  The  eastern  province  was  in  the  hands -of  a 
Latin  people  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  must  have  been  far  more 
essentially  Gothic  in  blood,  and  their  style  is  strongly  marked  with 
the  imjtress  of  their  race. 


Early  Spanish  Gothic. 

After  three  centuries  of  more  or  less  complete  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  mountain  fastnesses, 
the  tide  of  fortune  at  length  turned  against  the  Moors.  During  the 
course  of  the  Uth  century  the  Castiles  and  all  to  the  north  of  them 
were  freed  forever  from  their  jiower.     Their  favorite  cajutal,  Toledo, 
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fell  into  tlie  liands  of  tlic  C'liristiaiis  in  108;'),  and  from  that  time  the 
Christians  liad  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Moors,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  the  prospect  of  recovering  the  whole  of  their  country  from  their 
grasp.  It  was  consequently  a  period  of  great  and  legitimate  exulta- 
tion, greater  tlian  that  wliicli  followed  the  fall  of  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  Infidels  before  the  conquering  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(a.d.  149'2)  —  an  event  that  ended  the  drama  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 

Spain,   which  the  con 


hi  I'd 


13  o  a 


quest  of  Toledo  had 
commenced.  It  is  be- 
tween these  two  events 
that  the  history  of 
Gothic  art  in  Spain  was 
practically  included. 

For     present      ]>ur- 
poses  it  may  suffice  to 
Ijs;^'   divide  this  history  into 
q-rf  Vt7\i^L'  three  great  chajtters. 

1.  Early  Spanish 
Gothic,  commencing 
about  lOGO,  and  lasting 
for  two  centuries.  A 
plain  and  simple,  but 
bold  and  effective  style, 
first  borrowed  from  the 
French,  but  latterly 
assuming  a  local  char- 
acter. Round-arched 
when  first  introduced, 
but  adopting  the 
pointed  form  in  its 
later  development, 
though  still  retaining 
the  rounded  form  in 
many  of  its  details  till  a  very  late  period  of  the  style. 

2.  Middle  or  perfect  pointed  Gothic,  introduced  from  France 
about  the  year  1220,  when  Amiens  and  Salisbury  were  founded ;  and 
used  in  the  plans  of  Toledo,  Burgos,  and  Leon.  It  consequently 
overlaps  the  other  to  some  extent,  though  its  actual  develojmient  as 
we  now  see  it  (except  in  plans)  must  probably  date  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  13th  century.  It  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  for  more 
than  200  years,  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between 
it  and  the 

3d  period,  or  late  Gothic  style,  the  duration  of  which  was  prob- 
ably hardly  more  than  one  century.      The  cathedral  at  Salamanca 


692.    Plan  of  Santiago  (ti  ConipHsi.llii.    (Reduced  from 
Street.!    .Scale  lllU  ft.  to  1  in. 
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was  founded   1513,  and  that  of  Sogoviii  l')"25  ;  and  those  are  the  two 
typical  examples  of  tlie  style,  which  in  minor  exaniiilcs  continued  to 


eOo.     Santiago  Cathedral.    Interior  of  .South  Transept,  looliing  Xortheast.    (From  Street.) 

'be  practised  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  but  latterly  with 
a  considerable  admixture  of  Renaissance  details. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a  complete  cathedral  in  Sjiain  is 
that  of  Compostella,  commenced  in  1078,  and  carried  on  vi!j;orously 
from  the   foundation.     As  will  be  seen  by  the  j)lan,  it  is  a  complete 
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French  eathedrnl  in  every  respect,  very  nearly  identified  with  that  of 
St.  Seriiiu  at  Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  338),  possessing  only  three 
aisles  instead  of  five  in  the  nave,  though  otherwise  very  similar  to  it 
in  arrangement  and  general  dimensions. 

Its  internal  structure  is  also  that  of  the  French  cathedral,  and 
fortns  an  instructive  point  of  comparison  with  our  English  examples 
of  the  same  age.  Up  to  the  string-course  above  the  triforium 
the  Sjianish,  French,  and   English  exani])los  are  much  alike,  excejit 

that  the  section  of  the 


piers  in  England  is 
nearly  double  that  of 
the  others.  Above  this, 
at  Toulouse  and  Com- 
postella,  there  is  a  bold 
tunnel  vault  with  trans- 
verso  riliS  ;  at  Ely,  Nor- 
wich and  Peterborough 
a  clerestory  with  a  flat 
wooden  roof.  These 
differences  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  u])pcr  part 
no  doubt  arose  to  some- 
extent  from  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude,  suffi- 
cient light  being  attain- 
able in  the  South  with- 
out a  clerestory,  though 
the  gloom  of  such  a 
design  could  never  be 
tolerated  in  Normandy, 
and  much  less  in  Eng- 
land. 

What  is  most  strik- 
ing, however,  at  Com- 
]>ostella  is  the  complete- 
ness of  the  style.  The 
piers  are  not  only  judi- 
ciously proportioned  to 
the  work  they  have  to  i)erforin,  but  are  as  perfect  in  their  details  as 
any  of  the  contemporary  churches  in  Auvergne  ;  and,  though  in  what 
may  be  called  a  Doric  style,  this  church  is  as  complete  in  itself  as 
any  of  the  florid  Corinthian  Gothics  that  succeeded  it. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  church  of  San  Isidoro  at  Leon, 
which,  though  probably  somewhat  later — the  church  seems  to  have 
been  completed   about    1149  —  jiresents    the    same    simple   style    in 


iilciro,  Leon.     (From  Street.) 
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the  same  degree  of  well-understood  completeness,  all  the  linos 
running  through  without  confusion,  and  every  part  well  propor- 
tioned to  the  other.  The  foliation  of  tlie  transept  arch  may  be 
a  peculiarity  borrowed  from  the  Moors,  but,  as  used  here,  it  is 
simple  and  appropriate,  and  perhaps  better  than  a  roll  mouldin"-, 
which  would  have  been  the  mode  of  treatment  on  this  side  the 
Pyrenees. 


695.    Cathedral  at  Zamora.    (Frnm  Villa  Amil.) 


The  interior  of  Zamora  Cathedral,  which  seems  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  year  1174,  though  wholly  in  the  pointed-arch  style, 
IS  as  plain  and  as  little  ornainented  as  that  last  described.  Even  the 
Ulterior  of  the  dome  is  plain  when  compared  with  its  exterior,  which 
IS  varied  in  outline  and  rich  in  decoration  like  most  of  those  of  tliat 
age  in  Spain.  As  in  the  facade,  the  round  arch  is  employed  in  the 
cimborio  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pointed  arch  as  a  decorative 
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feature,  tliough  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  facjade  and  under  the  dome 
all  the  arches  are  pointed. 

It  is  jiossible  that  these  interiors,  which  now  look  so  plain, 
were,  or  were  intended  to  be,  plastered  and  painted  ;  though,  had  the 
intention  been  carried  out,  it  is  hardly  probaltle  but  that  traces  of  this 
mode  of  decoration  would  have  remained  to  this  day,  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  should 
liave  designed  a  fajade  so  rich  as  that  of  Zamora  Cathedral  (Woodcut 
No.  695j,  if  it  were  to  lead  to  an  interior  infinitely  jilainer  than  the 


696.    CoUegiate  church  at  Toro.     (From  Villa  .\iiiil.) 


exterior  would  lead  one  to  expect.  In  all  the  countries  of  Euroi)e 
during  the  round-arched  Gothic  period  the  external  doorways  were 
the  features  on  which  the  architects  lavished  all  their  art,  and  Spain 
was  certainly  not  behind  the  others  in  this  respect.  That  at  Zamora  is 
excelled  in  richness  by  that  at  Toro  (Woodcut  No.  696),  though  the 
rest  of  the  facade  is  not  so  well  worked  up  to  its  key-note  as  in  the 
last  example.  Among  a  hundred,  one  of  those  at  Lerida  (Woodcut 
No.  697),  borrowed  from  Mr.  Street's  work,  will  illustrate  tlieir 
beauty,  and  seems  to  force  on  us  the  con\  iction  that  so  much  lalwr 
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would  not  h:ivc_'  beuu  be.stowefl  on  them  if  tliey  were  not  inteiuled  to 
herald  a  greater  richness  within. 

In  this  last  e.\:unple,  the  doorway  has  been  covered  b)'  a  porch  of 
14tli  or  luth  century  work  ;  but  occasionally  the  Spaniards  seem  to 
have  attein])ted  a  j)orch  on  the  scale  of  Peterborough,  a.s  in  the  cliurcli 
of  San  Vincente  at  Avila  (Woodcut  Xo.  098).  In  this  instance  we 
liave  only  one  arch  between 
two  Hanking  towers;  liut 
tliough  limited  in  extent,  it 
forms  a  very  noble  feature, 
and  gives  a  dignity  to  the 
entrance,  too  often  wanting 
in  Gothic  design.  Its  date 
is  uncertain  —  ]irobably  tlie 
end  of  tlie  I'ith  century  — 
but,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  richly  carved 
doorway  witliin,  thougii 
round-ari'licd,  seems  to  be 
an  insertion  either  of  the 
same  age  or  subsequent  to 
the  pointed-arch  architec- 
ture which  surrounds  it. 

Beautiful  as  are  these  de- 
tails, the  great  feature  of  the 
early  Spanish  style  is  the 
cimborio,  or  dome,  which 
generally  occurs  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  with  the 
transepts.  Something  very 
similar  is  to  be  found  in 
France,  especially  in  Auvergnc  and  Anjou  ;  but  the  Spaniards  seized 
upon  it  with  avidity,  and  worked  it  out  more  completely  than 
any  other  nation  ;  and  with  their  wide  na\  es  it  afterwards 
assumed  an  importance  almost  ecjual  to  the  octagon  at  Ely.  One 
of  the  most  perfect  examples  in  the  early  style  is  tliat  which 
crowns  the  old  cathedral  at  Salamanca  (Woodcut  No.  699),  and 
dates  about  1200.  As  will  be  observed  from  the  view  of  the 
exterior,  every  detail  .belongs  to  the  round-arched  style,  and  in 
France  would  •  certainly  lie  quoted  as  belonging  to  that  date,  or 
earlier;  but  when  we  turn  to  the  interior  (Woodcut  No.  700),  we 
find  that  the  whole  substructure  is  of  pointed  architecture.  True  it 
is  the  old  simple  early  Spanish  style,  yet  still  such  as  rather  to  upset 
our  ideas  of  architectural  chronology  in  this  respect.  The  internal 
diameter  of  the  dome  is  only  28  feet ;  yet  it  is  a  most  effective  feature, 


Li'riila  GUI  CVitliedral.     Dnnrof  Smith  Pornh. 
(Krom  StiVft.) 
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both   internally    and  externally,  and   gives   great    dignity    to    what 
otherwise  would  be  a  very  plain  building. 

Without    going    beyond    the    limits    of    the    style,  the  dome  at 
Tarragona  (Woodcut  No.  703)  illustrates  the  foi-m  usually  taken  by 


G98.    San  Vinceute,  Avila.    Interior  of  Western  Torch.     (Frojn  Stroi't.) 


Gothic  domes  when  resting  on  square  bases.  There  is  a  little 
awkwardness  in  the  form  of  the  pendentives,  which  do  not  fit  the 
main  arches  below  them,  though  at  that  age  the  Spaniards  might 
have  learned  from   the   Saracens  how  to  manage   this  feature.     At 
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Salamanca  the  mode  in  whicli  the  square  base  was  worked  up  into  a 
circle  was  by  pendentives  of  Byzantine  form,  the  courses  of  masonry 


69!).    Exterior  of  Lantern,  Salamanca  Old  Cathedral.    (From  Street.) 

simply  projecting  beyond  one  another  till  the  transition  was  effected, 
but  without  that  accentu.ation  which  was  thouiiht  so  essential  in 
Gothic  art.     Above  the  pendentives,  however,  at  Tarragona,  the  form 
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of  tlie  donio  is  perfect.     The  windows  are  alteiiiately  of  three  and  four 
]igiits,  and  the  whole  is  fitted 
together   with    exquisite   pro- 
priety and  taste. 

Altliongli  borrowing  tlieir 
style  in  the  lirst  inst.-ince  im- 
mediately from  tlie  P^rench, 
tlie  Sj)aniards  developed  it 
with  such  a  variety  of  jilans 
and  details,  as  might  have 
made  it  a  style  of  their  own 
but  for  the  fresh  imjiortation 
of  Freneli  designs  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Before  these  came  in, 
liowever,  they  had  very  fre- 
quently in  their  churches 
adoj)ted  a  form  of  external 
portico  whieli  was  singularly 
suited  to  the  climate  and 
]iro<lui'i'd  very  original  and 
jileasing  effects.  In  the  an- 
nexed i)Ian  of  St.  .Millan  at 
.Segovia  (Woodcut  Xo.  701), 
they  form  fourth  and  fifth 
aisles  o]iening  externally  in- 
stead of  iiiiiTiially ;  these, 
with  the  windows  over  them, 
and  the  shadow  they  afford, 
break  up  the  monotony  of 
the  sides  of  the  dnirch   most 


Section  of  f'imborio  at  Salamanca.    iFiom 
'•  Mon.  Ari'h.  (l'Ksp:ni:i.")    No  ficaU-. 


701.  St.  Millan,  Segovia.  (From 

Gailhabaud.) 

Scale  100  ft.  to  i  in. 


702.    Cliurch  of  the  Teiu|)l;irs  at  Segovia. 
No  .scale. 
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pleasingly.'  Sonietinies  the  aisles  are  carried  round  the  church,  so 
as  to  form  a  portico  at  the  west  end  as  well  as  at  the  sides.  Some- 
times they  are  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  the  situation  demands  ;  but 
wherever  used  they  are  always  pleasing  and  approjiriate. 


7o;{.    Tarragona  Cathedral.    View  across  Transepts.    (From  Street.) 


Tlie  round   form  of  church  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  a 
favorite  in  Spain.     There   are  some   examples,   it   is   true,   but   they 


'  These  external  porticos  would  be  admirably  adapted  for  imitation  in  tlie 
climate  of  India. 
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seem,  like  tluit  at  Segovia  (Woodcut  No.  702),  to  liave  been  built  by 
the  Templars  in  imitation  of  the  cluucli  at  Jerusalem,  and  used  by 
them,  and  them  only.  The  idea  of  a  circular  ceremonial  church 
attached  to  a  rectangular  "  ecclesia,"  does  not  appear  to  liave  entered 
into  Spanish  arrangements.  As  before  remarked,  the  sepulchres  of 
the  original  people  of  Spain  do  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
important  to  lead  to  any  considerable  development  of  this  form  in  the 
Cliristian  times. 

Middle  Pointed  Spanish  Style. 


While  the  e.arly  style 


described  in  the  last  chapter  was  gradually 

working  itself 
into  something 
original  and  na- 
tional, its  course 
was  turned  aside 
by  a  fresh  im- 
portation of 
French  designs 
in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Before  the 
Germans  liad 
made  up  their 
minds  by  build- 
ing the  Cathe- 
dral of  Cologne 
to  surpass  the 
grandest  designs 
of  the  French 
arcliitects,  the 
Spaniards  li.ad 
already  j)lanned 
a  catjiedr.al  on 
a  scale  larger 
than  any  at- 
tempted even  in 
F  ranee.  The 
great  church  at 
Toledo  was  com- 
menced in  1227, 
seven  years 
after  Amiens 
and  Salisbury 
cathedrals  had  been  determined  upon.     The  plan  is  certainly  of  that 


704. 


Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Toledo, 
tectoricos  d'Espana.") 


(From  "  Muiiuiiit^Mlos  Archi- 
Scale  100  It.  to  I  in. 
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(late;  tlie  present  superstructure  may  rather  be  taken  as  representina; 
the  style  of  the 
end  of  the  13th 
century,  though 
it  does  not  seem 
to  be  k  n  o  w  n 
when  the  church 
was  fir.st  conse- 
crated. 

The  church 
which  Toledo 
Cathedral  most 
resembles  in 
plan  is  tliat  at 
Bourges  (Wood- 
cut No.  406). 
The  length  is 
about  the  same, 
l)ut  tlie  French 
example  is  only 
130  ft.  in  width 
across  the  five 
aisles,  while  the 
Spanish  church 
is  178  ft.,  so  that 
its  area  is  con- 
siderably in  ex- 
cess. It  is  not 
easy  to  say  what 
the  area  of  To- 
ledo Cathedral 
really  was,  as  we 
cannot  quite  de- 
termine which 
of  the  excres- 
cences belong  to 
the  original  de- 
sign ;  but  we 
shall  not  prob- 
ably be  far 
wrong  in  esti- 
mating it  as 
under  75,000  ft. 
It  is  less  there- 
fore than   Seville        ''*^'    ^  '^^^  "^  ^^^  CUoir  ot  the  CatheUral  at  Toledo.    ^From  Villa 
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Milan,  or  Cologne.  It  covers  rather  more  grounfi  tlian  York  Cathe- 
dral, but  considerably  exceeds  Chartres  (G8,000  ft.),  or  anv  of  the 
J'rench  cathedrals. 

The  churcli  at  Toledo  possesses  the  same  defect  in  plan  that  we 
remarked  on  in  describing  that  at  Cologne  :  it  is  too  short  for  its 
otiier  dimensions.  Wiien  the  French  arcliitect  at  Bonrges  found  him- 
self in  that  difticulty  he  omitted  the  transepts,  and  so,  to  a  great 
extent,  restored  the  appearance  of  length.  The  architect  at  Toledo 
has  not  jjrojccted  his  transe])ts  to  the  same  extent  as  at  Cologne,  but 
they  are  still  sufficiently  i)rominent  internally  to  make  tlie  church 
look  short;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  keeping  his  vault  low,  he  has 
done  much  to  restore  the  harmony  of  Ids  design;  and  instead  of  the 
150  ft.  of  Cologne,  or  the  12.')  of  IJourges,  even  with  his  greater  lateral 
extension,  the  height  of  the  central  vault  is  little  over  100  ft.  (105?). 
The  next  aisle  is  CO,  the  outer  iJS,  —  a  ]u-oportion  certainly  more 
pleasing  than  IJourgcs,  or  any  other  five-aisled  cathedral.  So  thor- 
oughly French  is  the  design,  tliat  there  is  no  attempt  at  a  cimborio  or 
dome  of  any  sort  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  arrangement  of  tlie  choir  is  essentially  Si)anish, 
and  the  screen  surrounding  it  among  the  most  gorgeous  in  Spain,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ])arts  of  the  cathedral. 

The  origin  of  the  Spanish  arrangement  of  the  choir  will  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  j)laii  of  San  Clemenle  at  lionie  (Woodcut 
No.  273).  The  higher  clergy  were  in  the  early  days  of  the  Churcli 
accommodated  on  the  beiiia  in  the  presbytery.  The  singers,  readers, 
etc.,  were  in  an  enclosed  choir  in  the  nave.  The  ]>lace  for  the  laity  was 
around  the  choir  outsi<ie.  So  long  as  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  choir 
was  kept  as  low  as  it  was  at  Rome  (about  3  ft.),  this  arrangenu-nt  was 
unobjection.able ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  used  as  in  Spain,  it  was 
singularly  destructive  of  internal  effect.  In  France  the  stalls  of  tlie 
clergy  -were  in  the  choir  beyond  the  transept,  and  all  to  the  eastward 
of  the  intersection  was  reserved  for  them,  the  nave  being  wholly  a])- 
jirojiriated  to  the  laity.  This  was  an  intelligible  and  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  the  space  ;  but  in  Spain  the  stalls  of  the  clergy  were  projected 
into  the  nave,  blocking  up  the  ]ierspective  in  every  direction,  ami 
destroying  its  usefulness  as  a  congregational  space,  where  the  laity 
could  assendsle  or  be  addressed  by  the  bishop  or  clergy.  Worse  than 
this,  it  sei)arated  the  clergy  from  the  high  altar  and  Cajiilla  Maior,  in 
which  it  was  situated,  so  that  a  railed  gangway  had  to  be  kept  open 
to  .allow  them  to  pass  to  .and  fro.'  When  the  Spaniards  determined 
that  this  was  the  proper  liturgical  arrangement  for  a  church,  had  they 
been  an  artistic  people,  they  would   have   invented  an   appropri.ato 


>  The  Spanish  arrangement  has  re-  I  with  an  effect  as  disastrous  as  anytlilns 
cently  been   adopted    in    Westminster  ,  in  Spain,  and  apparently  as  little  felt. 
Abbey,  more  by  accident  than  design;  | 
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shell  to  contain  it;  but  to  put  such  an  arrangement  into  a  French 
church  was  a  mistake  that  nothing  could  redeem.  Even  the  elaborate 
richness  of  the  exterior  of  the  choir  at  Toledo  fails  to  reconcile  us  to 
it,  though  it  is  perhaps  the  richest  specimen  of  its  class  in  Europe, 
and  betravino-  in  certain  parts  of  its  ornamentation  the  influence  of 
Mooi-ish  taste,  which  still  lingered  in  the  soil  in  spite  of  persecution 
.and  every  attempt  to  eradicate  it. 


n jj- 


-^^^^222!^P 


Tik;.    I'Jau  uf  Burgos  C.itlieilral.    (Reduced  from  Street's.)    Scale  1(1(1  ft.  to  1  in. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  church  is  very  much  less  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  interior.  It  is,  however,  so  cncunibei-ed  that  a  good 
view  of  it  can  hardly  be  obtained,  and  what  is  seen  has  been  so  much 
altered  as  to  have  lost  its  original  character.  The  northwestern 
tower  of  the  facade  is  fine,  though  late  (1428-1479)  and  hardly  worthy 
of  so  grand  a  liuilding.  Its  companion  was  terminated  with  an 
It.ali.an  dome  in  the  last  century,  and  both  in  height  and  design  is 
<iuite  incongruous  with  the  rest. 

If  at  Toledo  we  find  a  noble  interior  encased  in  an  indifferent 
husk,  the  contrary  is  the  case  at  Burgos.    Although  very  much  smaller, 
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bfiug  only  originally  designed  to  be  90  ft.  wide  by  about  310  ft.  long, 
and  all  its  dimensions  reduced  in  proportion,  still  externally  it  is  as 
picturesque  and  effective  a  design  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Europe. 


707.    West  Front  of  Burgos  Cathedral,    (From  Chapuy,  "  Moyen-Age  Jlonumental.") 


The  western  facade  (1442)  is  essentially  a  German  design,  originally 
consisting  of  three  portals  deeply  recessed  and  richly  sculptured, 
and  still  crowned  with  two  spires  of  open  work,  and  is  exquisitely 
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proportioned  to  the  size  of  tlio  building,  tliougli  its  details  are  open  to 
criticism.  It  is  well  supported  by  the  cimborio  or  dome  at  the  inter- 
section, though  this  is  even  later,  having  been  erected  to  replace  tlie 
old  dome,  which  fell  in  1539,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  completed 
till  1567.  Beyond  this  again,  to  the  extreme  east,  rises  the  chapel 
of  the  Connestabile,  erected  about  1487,  and  though  this  also  is 
impure  in  detail  it  is  beautiful  in  outline,  and  groups  pleasingly  with 
the  other  features  of  the  design.  The  effect  of  the  interior  is  very 
much  injured  by  the  four  great  masses  of  masonry  which  were  intro- 
duced as  piers  to  support  the  cimborio  when  it  was  rebuilt ;  and  which, 
with  the  "Coro"  thrust 
as  usual  into  the  nave, 
greatly  destroy  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  building. 
On  the  other  hand,  tlie 
richness  of  the  details  of 
the  Cajiilla  Maior  and  of 
the  Connestabile  chapel, 
together  with  the  variety 
and  elaborateness  of  the 
other  cliapels,  make  up 
an  interior  so  poetic  and 
so  picturesque  that  the 
critic  is  disarmed,  and 
must  admit  that  Burgos 
merits  the  title  of  a 
romance  in  stone  if  any 
church  does. 

Leon  is  a  third  13th- 
century  church,  the  de-  ■ 
sign  of  which  seems 
certainly  to  have  been 
imported  from  France. 
The     exact    date    of    its 

commencement  is  not  known.  Mr.  Street  thinks  it  about  1250-58, 
which  seems  very  probable,  and  it  may  have  been  practically  completed 
about  1305.  Its  dimensions  are  not  unlike  those  of  Burgos  ;  but  it  has 
been  very  much  less  altered,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  tyj'e  of  a 
3-aisled  basilica  as  imported  into  Spain  in  the  13th  century.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  pier-arches  (Woodcut  No.  709)  it  very  much  resem- 
bles Beauvais,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  clerestory  it  is  more  essentially 
French  than  almost  any  other  church  in  Spain.  Burgos,  on  the  con- 
trary (Woodcut  No.  710)  possesses  features  not  to  be  found  in  France, 
such  as  the  round-arched  head  to  the  triforium,  and  the  rounded  form 
of  the  clerestory  intersecting  vault.     The  tracery  of  the  clerestory 


Plan  of  Leon  Cathedral.  (Reduced  from  Street's.) 
Scale  lOlP  ft.  to  1  in. 
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windows  is  also  jieculiar  in  such  a  situation,  and  altogether  tlieru  is  a 
Southern  feeling  about  the  whole  design  which  we  miss  at  Leon. 
Oviedo  is  another  example  of  the  same  class,  and  generally  it  may  be 

said  that  the  S]ianish  cathedrals 
which  were  conuuenecd  in  the 
first  half  of  the  18th  century  are 
all  more  or  less  distinctly  French 
in  design.  Hut  the  Spaniards 
were  again  working  themselves 


(Joinpartmeiit  iff  Nnvc 
Catheilnil. 


Bnrgus 


free  from  their  masters,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  century  and 
during  the  next  erected  a  class 
of  churches  with  wide  naves  and 
(FroiM        \vi<lely-spaced  ])iers  which  were 
very  unlike  anything  to  be  found 
in  France;  and,  if  they  cannot  be  considered  as  original,  their  affinities 
must  be  looked  for  rather  in  Italy  than  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Among  these  churches   the    most    remarkable  group  is  that  still 


709.    Bay  o£  Choir,  Leon  Catlieilral. 
Street.) 
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existing  in  Barcelona.  Tliat  city  seems  during  the  14tli  century  to 
have  had  a  season  of  great  prosperity,  wlien  tlie  cathedral  and  other 
churches  were  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  gi-eat  magnificence,  and  with 
es)iecial  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  laity  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  liturgical  wants  of  the  clergy.  The  cathedral  seems  to  have 
liccii  commenced  about  1298  and  been  tolerably  far  advanced  in  l-i'29. 
Its  internal  length  is  about  300  ft.,  its  width,  exclusive  of  the  side 
chapels,  about  85  ft.,  so  that  it  is  not  a  large  church,  but  is  remarkable 
tor  the  lightness  and  wide  spacing  of  its  piers,  and  generally  for  the 
elegance  of  its  details.  Looked  at  from  a  purely  aesthetic  jioint  of  view, 
it  has  neither  the  grandeur 
nor   solemnity  of   the    older  and  ^ 

more  solid  style  ;  but  gloom 
and  grandeur  are  not  necessary 
:iccoin])animents  of  a  city  church, 
an<l  where  cheerfulness  cond)ined 
with  elegance  are  considered 
a]iiiro])riate,  few  examples  more 
fully  meet  these  conditions  than 
this  church.  Considerable  effect 
is  obtained  by  the  buttresses  of 
the  nave  being  originally  de- 
signed, as  was  so  frequently  the 
case  in  the  South  of  France,  as 
internal  features,  and  the  win- 
dows being  small  are  not  seen 
in  the  general  perspective.  This 
supplies  the  requisite  appearance 
of  strength,  in  which  the  central 
])iers  are  rather  deficient,  while 
the  repetition  of  the  side  chapels, 
two  in  each  bay,  gives  that  per- 
spective which  the  wide  spacing 

of  the  central  supports  fails  to  supply.  Altogether  the  design  seems 
very  carefully  studied,  and  the  result  is  more  satisfactory  than  in  most 
S]).inish  churches. 

The  system  which  was  introduced  in  this  cathedral  was  carried  a 
step  further  in  Sta.  Maria  del  Mar  (1328-1383).  There  the  central 
vault  was  made  square  and  quadripartite,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
in  Italy;  the  vault  of  the  aisles  oblong,  on  exactly  the  contrary  prin- 
ciple to  that  adopted  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Again,  however,  the 
equilibrium  is  to  some  extent  restored  by  each  bay  containing  three 
side  chajiels,  though  the  effect  would  have  been  better  if  these  had 
been  deejier  and  more  important.  Such  a  design  is  inappropriate  when 
a  choir  id  necessarily  introduced  to  separate  the  clei-gy  from  the  laity. 


11.    Pl.'iii  of  Cathedral  at    Barofluiia.     (Ue- 
iluced  from  Street'-s.)     Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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but  for  a  congregational  cliurcli  it  is  superior  to  most  other  designs 

of  tlif  Middle  Ages. 

A  third  church,  Sta.  Maria  del  Pi  (1329-1353),  carries  this  principle 

one  step  farther  —  this  time,  however,  evidently  borrowed  from  such 
cluirches  as  those  of  Alby  (Woodcut  No.  334) 
or  Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  335).  It  has  been 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  sinijilicity.  The 
clear  internal  length  is  nearly 
200  ft.,  the  clear  width  up- 
wards of  50  ft.  Such  a 
church  would  easily  con- 
tain 2000  worshippers  seated 
where  all  could  sec  and 
hear  all  that  was  going  on. 
Though  it  may  be  deficient 
in  some  of   those    poetic  ele- 

«»"       ^     „  *-»^  ments  which  charm   so  much 

§"  '°89"  in     our    Northern     churches, 

there  is  a  simple  grandeur 
in  the  design  which  compen- 
sates for  the  loss. 

The  Church  (Woodcut  No.  _ 


712.   Sta. -Maria  lUi  .Mar,  Bur-  714)  at  Maurosa  is  very  sim 

ceUuiH.      (From  Street.) 
.Scale  100  ft.  ti)  1  ill. 


71.1.  Sta.  .Maria ikll'i, 

Barcelona.     (From 

r,^        Tii      ■         .street.)     Scale  100 

Ota.  Maria    ft.  to  i  iu. 


ilar  in  design  to 
del  Mar,  only  carried  a  step 
farther,  and  in  the  wrong  direction.  From  wall  to  wall  it  is  100  ft. 
wide,  and  200  ft.  long,  and  is  thus  so  comparatively  short  that  we  miss 
the  perspective  which  is  the  great  charm  in  Northern  cathedrals.  Still 
if  it  were  not  that  the  central  aisle  is  blocked  up  by  the  choir,  as  is 
usual  in  Sjiain,  it  would  be  a  very  noble  church.  Its  central  aisle, 
which  possesses  a  clear  width  of  56  ft.,  would  be  a  vei'y  noble  place 
of  assembly  for  a  congregation.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  sim- 
plicity and  pro))riet y  about  its  details  and  the  arrangement  of  its  apse 
which  have  seldom  been  surpassed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
characteristic  of  Spain. 

The  Spaniards  having  once  grasped  the  idea  of  these  spacious 
vaulted  halls,  and  found  out  the  means  of  constructing  them,  they 
carried  the  principle  far  beyond  anything  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Their  most  successful  effort  in  this  direction  was  at  Gerona.  The 
choir  of  a  church  of  the  usual  French  pattern  had  lieen  erected  there 
in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  (1312?),  but  it  had  remained 
unfinished  till  1416,  when  after  much  consultation  it  was  determined 
to  carry  out  the  design  of  a  certain  Guillermo  BofBy,  who  proposed  to 
add  a  nave  without  pillars,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  centre  and  side 
aisles  of  the  choir.     As  will  be  seen  from  the  jjlan,  it  consists  of  a 
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hall  practically  of  two  squares,  the  clear  width  being  73  ft.,  the  length 
160  ft.  Considering  that  40  ft.  is  about  the  normal  width  of  the. 
naves  of  the  largest  French  and  English  cathedrals,  such  a  .span  is 


714.    luterior  of  Collegiate  CliurcU,  Maiiresa.    (From  Street.) 


gigantic,  though  with  the  internal  buttresses  of  the  side  chapels  it 
presented  no  great  difficulty  of  construction.  Indeed,  when  we  re- 
member that  in  their  vaulted  halls  the  Romans  had  adopted  80  ft. 
(vol.  i.  p.  319)  as  the  normal  span  of  their  intersecting  vaults,  it  is 
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not  its  novelty  01- mechanical  Ijoldness  that  should  surprise  us  so  niucli 
as  its  appropriateness  for  Christian  worship.  As  might  he  expected, 
there  is  a  little  awkwardness  in  tlie  junction 
of  the  two  designs.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
an  opportunity  the  eastern  end  of  the  great 
nave  offered  to  a  true  artist,  and  how  a 
Northern  architect  would  have  availed  him- 
self of  it,  and  by  canopies  and  statues  or 
painting  have  made  it  a  masterpiece  of  dec- 
oration. It  is  too  much  to  expect  this  in 
S]iain ;  but  it  probably  was  originally 
jiainted,  or  at  least  intended  to  be.  Other- 
wise it  is  almost  impossible  to  underst.and 
the  absence  of  string-courses  or  architectural 
framings  throughout.  But,  even  as  it  stands, 
the  church  at  Gerona  must  be  looked  u])on 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  designs  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  one  of  the  most  original  in 
Spain. 

The  clmborio  had  somewhat  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  North  of  Spain  in  the  15th 
century,  and  with  these  verj-  wide  naves  had 
become   not   only  difficult  to  construct,  but 
;  somewhat  inappro]iriate. 

j  Still  there  are  examples,  such  as  that  at  Valencia  (Woodcut  No.  717), 
which,  externally  at  least,  are  very  noble  objects.  The  churcii  at 
Valencia  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  1404,  and  probably  it  was 
oj-iginally  intended  to  have  added  a  spire  or  external  roof  of  some  sort 
to  the  octagon.  So  conijilcted,  the  tower  would  have  been  a  noble 
central  feature  to  any  church,  though  hardly  so  perfect  in  design  as 
that  of  the  old  cathedral  at  Salamanca  (Woodcut  No.  699). 

Of  about  the  same  age  (1401)  is  the  great  cathedra!  of  Seville,  the 
largest  and  in  some  respects  the  grandest  of  Mi'dia'val  cathedrals. 
Its  ]ilan  can,  however,  hardly  l)e  said  to  be  Gothic,  as  it  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  Mosque,  which  was  cleared  away  to  make  room 
for  it,  and  was  of  exactly  tlie  same  dimensions  in  ]ilan  (Woodcut  No. 
718).  It  consists  of  a  parallelogram  415  ft.  by  298,  exclusive  of 
the  sejnilchral  chaj)el  behind  the  altar,  which  is  a  cinque-cento  addi- 
tion. It  thus  covers  about  124,000  sq.  ft.  of  ground,  more  than  a  third 
in  excess  of  the  cathedral  at  Toledo  (7.^,000),  and  more  than  Milan 
(108,000  ft.),  which,  next  to  Seville,  is  the  largest  of  Mediaeval  crea- 
tions. The  central  aisle  is  56  ft.  wide  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
columns,  the  side  aisles  40  ft.,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  7  to  10,  or 
of  the  side  of  an  isosceles  right-angled  triangle  to  the  hypothenuse. 
As  will  be  ex])lained  hereafter,  this  is  the  proportion   arrived  at  from 


715.  Plan  of  Lathedial  at  Ge- 
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the  introduction  of  an  octagonal  dome  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
though  it  may  have  arisen  here  from  the  existence  of  an  octagonal 
court  in  the  centre  of  the  mosque ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  far 


711'j.    Interior  of  Cathedral  at  Gerona,  looking  East.    (From  Street.) 


more  agreeable  proportion  than  the  double  dimension  generally  adopted 
by  Gothic  architects,  and  probably  the  most  pleasing  that  has  yet  been 
hit  upon.  Unfortunately  no  section  of  the  cathedral  has  been  jmb- 
lished,  but  the  nave  is  said  to  be  14.5  ft.  in  height,  and  the  siile-aisles 
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seem  to  be  in  as  pleasing  proportion  to  it  in  height  as  they  are  in 
plan,  so  that,  though  different  from  the  usually  received  notions  of 
what  a  Gothic  design  should  be,  it  is  an  invention  that  would  well 
bear  to  have  been  further  followed  out.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been, 
had  it  not  come  so  late.  The  cathedral  was  only  finished  about  1520, 
when  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  was  well  advanced. 


The  architect  of  this  noble  building  is  not  known,  but  he  was 
probably  a  German  acting  under  Spanish  inspiration,  as  at  Milan  we 
find  a  German  carrying  out  an  Italian  design  with  just  that  admixture 
of  foreign  feeling  which  seems  to  prevail  at  Seville.  When,  however, 
we  consider  what  was  done  at  Barcelona  so  shortly  before,  or  at  Segovia 
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so  soon  afterwards,  we  iie«d  liardly  be  surprised  if  a  Spanish  archi- 
tect really  built  this  cathedral  also.  Those  features  which  to  us  have 
a  foreign  aspect  may  really  be  peculiarities  forced  upon  him  by  having 
to  suit  his  cluirch  to  the  lines  of  a  mosque,  and  there  may  be  forms  in 
Andalusian  architecture  derived  from  Moorisii  examples  wil?li  which 
we  are  not  so  familiar  as  with  those  which  the  Northern  provinces 


718.    Plau  of  ( '.-itlieilral  at  Seville.    Scale  ino  ft.  to  1  in. 


derived  from  France.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  Sjiuin  may  well  feel 
jiride  in  possessing  a  cathedral  which  is  certainly  the  largest  of  those 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  far  more  original  in  desi<j;u  than  Toledo 
or  any  that  were  built  under  French  intluenee.  These  remarks  apply 
only  to  the  interior.  Externally  it  never  was  comideti-d,  and  those 
l)arts  which  are  finished  were  erected  so  late  in  the  style  that  their 
details  are  far  from  pleasing  in  form  or  constructively  apjn-opriate. 

vol..    11.  —  IS 
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Late  Spanish  Gothic. 
The  last  stage  of  Spanish  Gothic  was  not  less  remarkable  than  those 
which  preceded  it,  and  perhaps  more  original.     At  the  time  when 

other  Continental  na- 
tions were  turning  their 
attention  to  the  inti'o- 
duction  of  the  classical 
styles,  Spain  still  clung 
\.,  to  the  old  traditions,an(l 
T~*^  actually  commenced 
'  I  Gothic  cathedrals  in  the 
■  -A  16th  century.  A  new 
cathedral  was  designed 
in  the  ye.ar  1513,  for 
Salamanca,  to  supersede 
the  old  one ;  and  an- 
other very  similai-  hotli 
in  dimensions  and  style 
was  commenced  at  Se- 
govia in  15"23.*  Tioth 
these  churches  are  prac- 
tically five-aisled,  but 
as  they  have  three  free 
aisles  and  two  ranges 
of  chapels  between  the 
internal  buttresses, 
making  a  total  internal 

7ln.    Pl:in  of  C.itlioiinil  at  Sejiovia.     (Rcduceil  from  Street.)    vjdtll    of    IGO    ft.,    with 
Sf:ili-  IIKI  ft.  to  1  ill. 

an  internal  lengtli  of 
twice  that  dimension,  no  fault  is  to  be  found  witli  tlieir  internal  pro- 
portions. But  their  details  want  that  purity  and  subordination  so 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  styles. 

Tlieir  great  peculiarity,  however,  consists  in  the  extreme  richness 
and  elaboration  of  their  vaults.  In  this  respect  they  more  resemble 
St.  .7ac(|ues,  Lifige  (Woodcut  No.  446),  and  some  of  the  late  German 
<hurches,  than  anything  to  be  found  nearer  home.  But,  wherever  de- 
rived from,  the  practice  of  thus  ornamenting  the  vaults  at  this  late  date 
contrast  ssingularly  with  what  was  done  in  earlier  stages  of  the  style. 

One  of  the  defects  of  Sjianish  architecture,  after  the  earliest  ex- 
amples in  the  roitnd-aiched  forms,  is  the  poverty  of  its  vaults.     Genc- 


'  Tlie  cliuicli  of  St.  Etislaolie  at  Paris 
was  comiupiired  as  late  as   1.532,  and, 


those  of  the  Spanish  examples,  the  de- 
tails of  the  French  church  are  far  more 


altlioTigh  its  plan  is  almost  as  Gothic  as    essentially  Kenaissanee  throughout 
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Sfftion  of  Church  ;.t  ViUeitu.    (From 
"Mon.  Arcli  d'Kspana.") 
Scale  50  ft.  ti)  1  in. 


nilly  they  are  like  those  of  the  Frcncli ;  but  owing  to  tlie  vast  extent 
they  attained  at  Gerona,  Manresa,  and  elsewliere,  the  one  lean  i-ib  in 
the  centre  and  the  absence  of  any  ridge-rib  make  themselves  more 
jjainfully  felt  than  even  in  the  French  examples.  When  in  the  16th 
century  the  architects  ti'ied  to  obviate  this  defect,  it  was  not  done  as 
in  England  liy  constructive  lines  representing  the  arches,  but  by  waving 
curved  lines  spread  capriciously  over  tlie  vault,  which  was  thus  cer- 
tainly enriched,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  adorned. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  the  late  Gothic  architects  aimed  at  the 
introduction  of  new  principles,  not  perhaps  in  the  best  taste,  but  still  so 
striking  as  to  merit  attention.  In 
thechurch  at  Villena  (1498-1511), 
for  instance,  all  the  columns  are 
ornamented  with  spiral  fiutings  so 
boldly  executed  as  to  be  very  effec- 
tive ;  and  as  this  spiral  ornament 
is  consistently  carried  throughout 
the  design,  and  the  parts  are  suffi- 
ciently massive  not  to  look  weak- 
ened in  consequence,  the  whole 
design  must  be  admitted  to  be 
both  pleasing  and  original. 

The  exteriors  of  these  IGth-century  churches  have  a  much  more 
modern  look  than  their  interiors.  From  the  buttresses  being  internal, 
the  external  walls  are  perfectly  flat,  generally  terminating  upwards 
by  a  cornice  more  or  less  classical  in  design.  The  windows  are  fre- 
quently without  tracery,  and  are  ornamented  with  balconies,  and 
Renaissance  ornaments  are  often  intermixed  with  those  of  Gothic 
form  in  a  manner  more  picturesque  than  constructive.  At  times,  how- 
ever, they  exhibit  such  a  gorgeous  exuberance  of  fancy  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  admiring,  thougli  we  feel  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  be  heresy  to  the  principles  of  correct  criticism  to  say  that  such 
a  style  was  legitiiuate. 

Among  the  minor  examples  of  the  age,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  church  or  chapel  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  Toledo,  built  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as  a  sepulchral  chapel  for  themselves,  though 
not  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  thus  the  exact  counterpart  of  our 
Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  and  of  the  church  at  Brou  in  Bresse.  As  its 
founders  were  at  the  time  of  its  erection  among  the  richest  and  most 
pros])erous  sovereigns  in  Europe,  all  that  wealth  could'do  was  lavished 
on  its  ornamentation.  It  is  as  rich  as  our  exam])le,  and  richer  than 
the  French  one.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  palm  must  be  awarded  the 
English  architect.-  There  is  more  constructive  skill,  and  the  con- 
struction is  better  expressed,  at  Westminster  than  either  at  Toledo  or 
Brou  ;  though  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that   the  money  in   all  these 
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cases  might  have  been  better  expended  on  a  larger  and  purer  style 
of  art. 

Some  parts  of  the  church  of  San  Miguel  at  Xeres  exceed  even  this 
in  richness  and  elaborateness  of  ornament,  and  surjiass  anytliing  ft)und 
in  Northern  cathedrals,  unless  it  be  the  tabernacle-work  of  some  tombs, 
or  the  screens  of  some  chapels.  In  these  it  is  always  aj)]ilied  to 
small  and  merely  ornamental  parts.  In  Sjiain  it  is  frequently  sjiread 
over  a  whole  church,  and  thus,  what  in  a  mere  subordinate  detail 
would  be  beautiful,  on  sucii  a  scale  becomes  fatiguing,  and  is  decidedly 
in  very  bad  taste. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attenijit  to  enumerate  or  describe  the  other 
cathedrals  of  Spain,  or  the  numerous  conventual  or  collegiate  churches, 
many  of  which  are  still  in  use,  with  their  cloisters  and  conventual 
buildings  nearly  complete.  In  this  respect  Spain  is  nearly  as  rich  as 
France;  while  she  ))Ossesses,  in  j)roj>ortion  to  her  po]iulation,  a  larger 
nuiiiljcr  of  iiujiortant  parochial  churches  than  that  country,  though 
inferior  in  that  resjiect  to  England.  The  laity  seem  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  liave  been  of  more  imjiortance  in  the  Spanish  Church  than 
they  were  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  tendency  of  the  arcliitecture 
therefore  was  to  jjrovide  for  their  accommodation.  If,  however,  any- 
such  feeling  then  existed,  it  was  carefully  st.im|ied  nut  by  the  Inqui- 
sition after  the  fall  of  Granada.  It  would  In-  interesting,  however, 
to  trace  it  baek,  and  try  to  ascertain  tlie  cause  whence  it  arose.  Was 
it  that  the  Aryan  blood  of  the  Goths  was  then  more  prevalent,  and  that 
tlie  Iberian  race  has  since  become  more  dominant?  Whatever  the 
cause,  it  is  one  of  those  problems  on  which  architecture  may  hope  to 
throw  some  light,  and  to  which,  consequently,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  attention  of  architects  should  be  turned. 


MoRicsco  Style. 

While  Gothic  churches  were  being  erected  under  French  influence 
in  the  north  and  centre  of  Spain,  another  style  was  developing  itself 
miller  Moorish  influence  in  the  South,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
artistic  peo]ile  than  the  Sjianiards,  might  have  become  as  beautiful  as 
any  other  in  Eurojie.  It  failed,  however,  to  attain  anything  like  com- 
pleteness, primarily  because  the  Spaniards  were  incapable  of  elaborating 
any  artistic  forms,  but  also  perhaps  because  the  two  races  came  to 
hate  one  another,  and  the  dominant  people  to  abh<u'  whatever  belonged 
to  those  they  were  so  cruelly  jiersecuting. 

If  we  knew  more  of  the  ethnic  relations  of  tlie  Moors  who  con- 
quered S]iain  in  the  8th  century  we  might  ]ierha]is  be  able  to  predi- 
cate whether  it  were  possible  for  such  dissimilar  parents  to  produce 
a  fertile  hybrid.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  Moors  did  not 
belong  to  any  Turanian  race,  or  traces  of  their  tondis  would  be  found  ; 
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but  uoiit'  such  e.vist.  Nor  did  tliey  belong  to  any  of  the  great  building 
race.s,  for  during  the  whole  of  their  sojourn  in  Sj)ain  they  showed  no 
constructive  ability,  no  skill  in  arrangement  of  plans,  and  no  desire  for 
architectural  magnificence.  But  they  were  a  rich,  luxurious,  and  re- 
fineil  ])eoijle,  possessing  an  innate  knowledge  of  color  and  an  exquisite 
perception  of  the  beauty  of  form  and  detail.  They  were,  in  fact,  among 
the  most  perfect  ornamentists  we  are  acquainted  with,  but  they  were 
not  architects.  Had  the  inhabitants  of  Toledo  from  the  11th  centui-y 
been  French,  or  any  Celtic  race,  the  combination  of  their  constructive 
skill  with  the  taste  in  detail  of  the  Moors  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
produce  the  liappiest  results.  As  it  was,  after  a  few  feeble  efforts  the 
style  died  out,  but  not  witliout  leaving  some  very  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  architectural  art,  though  on  a  small  scale.  They  were  also 
only  in  perishable  plaster,  which,  though  well  suited  to  the  style  of  the 
Moors,  is  a  material  wliich  no  architectural  people  ever  would  have 
employed. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  princi]ial  exam])les  of  this  style  arc  to  be 
found  in  or  about  Toledo,  but  specimens  exist  in  almost  every  province 
of  Spain  uj)  to  the  very  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  its  influence  is  often 
felt  in  tlie  extreme  richness  of  ornamentation  into  which  the  architects 
of  Sjiain  were  often  betrayed,  even  when  expressing  themselves  in 
Gothic  or  Renaissance  details. 

Among  the  examples  at  Toledo  the  two  best  interiors  seem  to  be 
the  church  of  Sta.  jNIaria  la  Blanca  and  that  of  Nuestra  Senora  del 
Transito,  both  originally  built  as  syna- 
gogues, thougli  afterwards  ap])ropriated 
to  Christian  jiurposes.  The  first  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  12th  century, 
and  was  a]ii)ropriated  by  the  Christians 
in  1405.  ^\s  will  be  seen  by  the  ])hui, 
it  is  an  irregular  quadrangle,  about  87  ft. 
by  Go  ft.  in  width  across  the  centre,  and 
divided  into  five  aisles  by  octagonal  jiiers 
supporting  horseshoe  arches.  Above 
these  now  runs  what  may  be  called  a 
blind  clerestory,  though  it  appears  as  if 
light  were  originally  admitted  through 
it,  by  counter-sinkings  in  the  roof,  as 
suggested  by  the  hypaethron  of  Greek 
temples  (Woodcuts  Xos.  150, 153).  The  objects  are  so  dissimilar  tliat 
it  is  difficult  to  institute  a  very  distinct  comparison  between  the  syna- 
gogue and  a  contemporary  Gothic  church  of  the  same  dimensions; 
but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  if  the  Northern  style  is  grander  in 
conception,  this  is  far  more  elegant  in  detail  :  the  essential  difference 
lying  in  the  fact   that  the  Gothic   style    always   had,  or  aimed   at 
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huviiig,  :i  vault,  and  consequently  forced  the  architects  to  work  and 
think  — the  very  difficulty  of  the  task  being  thus  the  cause  of  its 
success.  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  on  tiie  contrary,  never  attempted 
either  a  vault  oi-  a  dome,  but  were  always  content  with  an  easily 
constructed  wooden  roof,  calling  for  no  ingenuity  to  design,  and  no 
tliou"-ht  how  to  convert  its  mechanical  exigences  into  artistic 
beauties.  The  Moorish  architects  could  play  with  their  style,  and 
consequently  produced  fascinating  elegances  of  detail;  the  Gothic 
architects,  on  the  contrary,  were  forced  to  work  like  men,  and  their 


O         S 
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'r-'l.     SIu.  .Maria  l;i  Blanca.    iFrum  Villa  Aiiiil.) 


result  appeals  to  our  higher  intellectual  \\ants;  thoiigh  in  doing  so 
they  frequently  neglected  the  polish  and  lighter  graces  of  style  which 
are  so  pleasing  in  the  semi-Asiatic  art  of  the  South  of  Spain. 

The  other  synagogue  —  del  Transito  —  we  know  was  completed  in 
1366.  It  is  merely  a  large  room,  of  pleasing  proportion,  the  walls  of 
■which  are  plain  and  solid  up  to  about  three-fourths  of  their  height. 
Above  this  a  clerestory  admits  the  light  in  a  manner  singularly  agree- 
able in  a  hot  climate.    The  roof  is  of  wood,  of  tlie  form  called  Artesi- 
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nado  in  Spain,  from  its  being  sometliing  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
trough — witli  coupled  tie-beams  across,  so  that,  though  elegant  in 
detail,  it  has  no  constructive 
merit,  and  the  whole  depends 
for  its  effect,'  like  all  Moorish 
work  in  Spain,  on  its  orna- 
mental details. 

All  the  churches  we  know 
of  in  tills  style  date  within 
the  period  comprised  between 
the  fall  of  Toledo  (10s5) 
and  that  of  Granada  (149:2). 
During  that  time  the  Moors 
were  still  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  be  respected  and  their 
art  tolerated.  After  their 
expulsion  from  their  last 
stronghold,  fear  being  re- 
moved, bigotry  became  tri- 
umphant, and  persecution  followed,  not  only  of  the  ])eople  and  their 
religion,  but  of  everything  that  recalled  either  to  remembrance. 


mil" 


723.    Apse  of   St.    Bartolomeo.      (From 
,\rch.")     Scale  23  ft.  to  1  in. 


"Mon. 


724.    Chapel  at  Hum.ineios.    tFroin  WW.i  Ainil.) 


1  The  room  called  Paraniino  in  the  I  lar  design  to  this,  only  eari'ied  out  with 
University  of  Alcala  is  of  precisely  simi-  |  Renaissance  instead  of  Moorish  detail. 
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It  is  possible  that  some  larger  and  more  important  cliurclies  tlian 
those  we  now  find  were  erected  during  this  period  in  tliis  style  ;  but  if 
80  they  have  i)erislied.  One  of  the  largest  at  Toledo,  San  Bartolomeo, 
has  an  aj)se  (Woodcut  No.  723),  little  more  than  3U  ft.  across  overall, 
and  others,  such  as  Santa  Fe,  Santa  Leocadia,  San  Eugenio,  or  Santa 
Isabel,  are  all   smaller,    St.    I'^rsnla  alone  being  of  about   the  same 

dimensions  with  St. 
Bartolomeo.  The  decor- 
ation of  the  ajise  of 
the  latter  will  afford 
a  fair  idea  of  the  style 
of  detail  adojited  in 
these  churches.  For 
brick  architecture  it  is 
singularly  a]i]iio]iriatc. 
It  admits  of  more  or 
less  light,  as  may  ln' 
required.  It  is  crowned 
by  a  cornice  of  ]ileasing 
]irofile,  and  the  whole 
is  simpler  and  better 
than  the  many -but- 
tressed and  jiinnacled 
apses  of  the  (iotliic 
architects. 

A  more  jiicturesque 
example,  though  not 
so  pure  as  that  last 
iiudted,  is  found  in  the 
little  chaj)el  of  Huma- 
nejos  in  Estremadui'a 
(Woodcut  Xo.  724).  As 
will  be  observed  from 
the  woodcut,  there  is 
some  13tli-century  tra- 
cery in  its  windows, 
thus  revealing  its  date 
as  well  as  betraying  its  origin,  and  but  for  which  it  might  almost  be 
mistaken  for  an  example  of  pure  Saracenic  architecture. 

This  is  even  more  the  case  in  a  beautiful  chapel  in  the  monastery 
of  the  ITuelgas,  near  Burgos,  which,  were  it  not  for  some  Gothic  foliage 
of  the  14th  century,  introduced  where  it  can  hardly  be  observed,  might 
easily  pass  for  a  fragment  of  the  Alhambra.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
parts  of  the  churches  at  Seville.  That  of  La  Feria,  for  instance,  and 
the  apse  of  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Calatayud,  are  purely 


725.    Tower  nl  lleseas.    (From  Villa  Amil.) 
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in  this  style,  and   most  beautiful  and   elaborate  specimens  of   their 
class. 

Very  pleasing  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  Moorish  art  to  Chris- 
tian purposes  are  to  be  found  in  various  churches  throughout  Spain. 
That  of  St.  Roman  at  Toledo'  is  a  very  pleasing  and  pure  example 
of  the  style,  but  neither 
so  jjicturesque  nor  so 
characteristic  as  that  at 
Ileseas  (Woodcut  No. 
7:^5),  not  far  from 
jMadrid,  which,  though 
<liffering  essentially 
from  any  Gothic  stee- 
ple, is  still  in  every 
part  appropriately  de- 
signed, and,  notwith- 
standing its  strongly 
marked  horizontal  lines, 
by  no  means  deficient  in 
that  aspiring  character 
so  admirable  in  Gothic 
steeples. 

Another  remarkable 
example  is  the  tower 
and  roof  of  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  Saragoza. 
It  is  so  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  Europe, 
that  it  might  pass  for  a 
cliurch  in  the  Crimea 
or  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary.  As  if  to  add  to  its 
foreign  aspect,  the  tiles 
of  the  roof  are  colored 
and  glazed,  thus  render- 
ing the  contrast  with  Gothic  art  stronger  than  even  that  presented  in 
the  details  and  forms  of  the  architecture. 

The  church  of  St.  Thome  at  Toledo  has  a  tower  so  perfectly 
Moorish  in  all  its  details  that  but  for  its  form  it  might  as  well  be 
classed  among  the  specimens  of  Moorish  as  of  Mozarabic  architecture. 
Througliout  Spain  there  are  many  of  the  same  class,  which  were  nn- 
■doubtedly  erected  by  the  Christians.     Both  in  this  country   and  in 


St.  Paul.  :Saragi.»za.     iFrom  Villa  Amil.) 


An  engraving  of  this  tower  is  given  '  very  complete  enumeration  of  all  the 
in  Street's  "  Gothie  Architecture  in  |  examples  of  the  style  to  he  found  in 
Spain,"  page  225,  accompanied  with  a ,  Toledo. 
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.Sicily  it  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  because  the  style  of  a  building 
is  Moorish,  even  purely  so,  the  structure  must  belong  to  the  time 
when  the  Moors  possessed  the  country,  or  to  a  happy  interval,  if  any 
such  existed,  when  a  more  than  usually  tolerant  reign  jierniitted  them 
to  erect  edifices  for  themselves  under  the  rule  of  their  Christian 
conquerors. 

Sometimes  we  find  Moorish  details  mixed  up  with  those  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  a  manner  elsewhere  unknown,  as  for  instance  in  the 
doorway,  in  Woodcut  No.  727,  from  the  house  of  the  Ablala  at 
Valencia.  The  wood-work  is  of  purely  Moorish  design,  the  stone- 
work of  the  bad  unconstructive  Gothic  of  the  late  Spanish  architects, 
altogether  making  up  a  combination  more  picturesque  than  beautiful^ 
at  least  in  an  architectural  point  of  view. 


■fiapuy.) 
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CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Monastic  Uuildinijs  —  Municipal  Buildings  —  Castles. 


A 


Monastic  Butldings. 
S  already  mentioned,  to  most  of  the  great  churches  described  above 
there  were  attached 


monastic  establishments 
on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  them  in  dignity, 
and  ornamented  in  an 
equal  degree.  Most  of 
these,  too,  had  chapter- 
houses, generally  square 
vaulted  apartments,  not 
equal  in  originality  or 
magnificence  with  those 
of  England,  but  very 
superior  to  anything 
found  in  France.  The 
most  ornamental  part  of 
these  is  generally  the 
screen  of  triple  arches 
by  which  they  open  on 
the  cloister.  Internally 
they  are  now  generally 
](lain,  but  they  may  have 
been  adorned  with  wooden 
stalls  and  furniture,  which 
have  since  disappeared. 

More  important  than 
these  are  the  cloisters  to 
which  they  were  attached 
— ihepatio  of  the  convent, 
which  in  such  a  climate 
as  that  of  Sjiain  was 
an  indispensable  adjunct. 


'28.    Cloister  of  the  Hael^'.-is.  near  Burgos. 
Aiiiil.) 


(Froiu  Villa 


and  much  more  appropriate  than  a  covered  arcade  ever  was  or  could 
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be  ill  our  northern  eliniate.  The  Spanish  architects  seem,  in  con- 
sequenet',  to  liave  revelled  in  the  designs  of  their  cloisters,  and  from 
the  siniple  arcade  of  Gerona  (1117)  to  the  exuberant  caprice  of  San 
Juan  de  los  Reyes,  they  form  a  series  of  examples  completely  illus- 
trative of  the  progress  of  Spanish  art ;  perhaps  more  so  tliau  even 
the  churches  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  favorite  form  of  the  earlier  examples,  like  tliose  in  the  South 
of  France  (^Woodcut  No.  325),  is  that  of  an  open  arcade  supported  on 

coupled  columns,  on  tlie 
capitals  of  wliieli  the 
architects  delighted  to 
lavish  all  their  powers 
of  variety  and  design. 
Tliat  at  the  convent 
of  the  Iluelgas  (Wood- 
cut No.  728)  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  mode  in 
wliich  they  are  carried 
out,  and  is  certainly  far 
more  apjiropriate  than 
tlie  traceried  ai-ches  of 
Northern  examples, 
which,  without  glazing, 
are  most  unmeaning. 
During  the  14tli  and 
15th  centuries  the  Span- 
iards ado])ted  them,  and 
some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  their  traceries 
are  to  be  found  in  the 
cloister  arcades.  Having 
gone  so  far,  however, 
they  went  on,  and  car- 
ried the  idea  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion 
by  filling  up  the  whole 
opening  with  a  screen  of  pierced  trncery.  The  most  complete  ex- 
ample of  this  style  is  that  found  at  T.-ifUicona  in  Aragon.  The  cloister 
itself  is  in  brick,  but  not  even  jilastered  ;  the  openings  are  filled 
■with  stone  slabs  pierced  with  the  most  varied  and  elegant  Gothic 
tracery.  It  would  seem  a  more  reasonable  plan  to  have  used  stone 
for  the  structure  and  terra-cotta  for  the  openings ;  but  as  it  is,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  extremely  pleasing.  It  is,  however,  more  like  an 
Oriental  than  an  European  design,  and  reveals  as  clearly  as  the  churches 
of  Toledo  the  continued  presence  of  the  Moor  in  the  land  of  Spain. 


729.    Cloister,  Tarazoiia.     (From  Street.) 
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Municipal  Buii.uini;s. 
Spain  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed,  during  tlic  iliddle  Ages, 
any  municipalities  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  buildings  of  an 
important  or  permanent  character  for  their  accommodation.     There' 


are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  Lonjas,  or  places  for  the  assembly  of 
merchants,  which  are  of  some  magniticence.  But  these  were  erected 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  Renaissance,  and  betray  all  the  feebleness  of 
an  expiring  style.     That  at  Valencia  is,  perliajis,  the  best  example. 
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Internally  it  has  twisted  columns  similar  to  those  at  Villena  (Wood- 
cut No.  720).  The  two  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
the  same  architect,  but  the  columns  in  this  instance  are  much  more 
attenuated  than  in  the  church.  The  exterior  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
expressing  the  internal  arrangements.  On  one  side  of  the  central 
tower  is  the  great  hall,  on  the  other  the  public  rooms,  and  above 
these  an  upper  story  with  an  open  arcade.  The  last  is  a  feature 
very  frequently  found  in  Spain,  not  only  in  Mediajval  palaces,  but  in 
those  of  the  Renaissance  period,  and  wherever  it  exists  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  that  can  be  found  ;  it  gives  all  the  shadow  of  a  cornice, 
without  its  inconvenient  and  useless  projection,  and  crowns  the  whole 
design  in  an  appropriate  and  pleasing  manner. 

Castles. 

One  example  must  suffice  to  recall  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  "Chateaux  en  Espagne."     On  the  plains  of  Castille  they 


7:il.     Taslle  otl'ocos,  CHStille.    iFlom  Vill;i  Amil.) 


are  not  only  numerous,  but  of  great  magnificence  ;  erected  apjiarontly 
before  the  fear  of  inroads  from  the  Moors  of  Granada  had  jiassed 
away,  or  at  all  events  when  a  military  aristocracy  was  indispensable 
to  save  the  nation  from  reconquest  by  these  dreaded  enemies.  Of 
these  the  Kasr  at  Segovia  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
frequently  drawn.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  still  inhabited,  and 
its  turrets  retained,  till  recently,  their  tall  conical  roofs,  which  gave 
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it  so  peculiar  and  local  an  aspect.'  It  also  possesses  the  advantage  — 
rare  in  Spanish  castles  —  of  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  tall  rock,  to 
which  it  has  been  fitted  with  almost  Oriental  taste. 

Another  favorable  specimen  is  the  now  ruined  castle  of  Cocos. 
Its  tall  towers  and  clustering  turrets  still  attest  its  former  magni- 
ficence, and  point  to  a  local  style  of  defensive  architecture  differing 
from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  but  even  more  picturesque 
than  the  best  examples  of  either  France  or  England.  The  castle  at 
Olite  is  still  more  local  in  its  style.  Many  other  examples  might  be 
quoted  ;  but  they  hardly  belong  to  the  fine-art  branch  of  Architecture, 
and  thus  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  though  a 
monograph  of  the  military  architecture  of  Spain  during  the  Middle 
Ages  would  be  almost  as  interesting  as  that  of  her  ecclesiastical 
remains. 


1  These  were  destrojeil  by  a  fire  which  occurred  some  fourteen  years  ago. 
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(hurcli  of  Batalha  —  Alcoba(;a — Belem. 

SO  little  attention  lias  Ijeen  ]iaid  to  the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  Portugal  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  contains  any 
chui'ches  of  interest  belonging  to  that  style.  There  are  certainly 
some  sjilendiil  remains  at  Belem  near  Lisbon,  and  fragments  at  least 
elsewhere  ;  but  those  who  have  described  them  are  so  little  qualified 
for  the  task  by  previous  study,  that  it  is  impossible  to  jihue  reliance 
nn  the  correctness  of  their  assertions  regarding  them.  One  church, 
however,  —  that  at  Bat.ilha,  —  has  met  with  a  different  fate,  and 
having  arrested  the  attention  of  ^Ir.  Murphy,  "the  illustrator  of  the 
Alhambra,"  was  drawn  by  him,  and  jiublished  in  a  splendid  folio 
work  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  As  might  be  supposed  from  the 
date  of  the  work,  the  illustrations  do  not  quite  meet  the  exigences  of 
modern  science,  liut  it  is  at  all  e\ents  one  of  the  best  illustrated 
churches  in  the  Peninsula,  and  seems  in  some  resjiects  to  be  worthy 
of  the  distinction,  being  certainly  the  finest  church  in  Portugal. 

It  was  erected  by  King  John  of  Portugal,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  during  a  battle  with  his  namesake  of  ^i])ain,  in  the  year  KiS.'t, 
and  was  com])leted  in  all  essentials  in  a  very  short  ])eriod  of  time. 
From  the  plan  (Woodcut  Xo.  7:>'2)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  the 
original  church  is  that  of  an  Italian  basilica  —  a  three-aisled  nave 
ending  in  a  transejtt  with  fi\c  cha]iels  ;  the  whole  length  interiudly 
b{>ing  :i(U  ft.,  and  the  width  of  the  nave  12  ft.  4  in.  It  is  theiefore  a 
small  building  com]iared  with  most  of  the  (iotliic  churches  hitlu'rto 
described.  To  the  i-iglit  of  the  entrance,  under  an  octagonal  canojiy 
which  once  sujij)orted  a  German  open-work  sjiire,  are  the  tonilis  of 
the  founder  and  of  his  wife  Philip])a,  daughter  of  John  of  (Jaunt; 
beyond  tliis  the  octagon  expands  into  a  square,  in  a  very  Eastern 
fashion,  to  accommodate  the  tombs  of  other  mendjers  of  the  royal 
family  who  are  buried  around.  The  whole  design  of  this  part  is  one 
of  the  most  suitable  for  a  family  sepulchre  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  wonder,  however,  of  the  Batalha,  or  rather  what  would  have 
been  so  had  it  been  completed,  is  the  tomb-house  which  Emanuel  the 
Fortunate  commenced  for  himself  at   the  east   end   of  the    church. 
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Similar  chapels  at  Burgos  and  Murcia  have  already  been  noticed,  but 
this  was  to  have  surpassed  them  all,  and  if  comi^leted  would  have 
been  the  most  gorgeous  mausoleum  erected  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  liow  the  tradition  of  the  circular  tornb- 
house  behind  the  altar  remained  constant  in  remote  provinces  to  the 
latest  age.  The  plan  of  tins  chui-ch  is  virtually  that  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours,  of  St.  Benigne  at  Dijon  (Woodcuts  Nos.  341,  343),  and  of 
other  churches  in  Aquitania. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  by  re- 
moving the  intermediate  walls 
this  basilica  would  become 
a  chevet  church,  complete 
except  for  the  difference  in 
the  span  of  the  two  parts. 
Had  the  mausoleum  been 
finished,  the  wall  separating 
it  from  the  church  would  not 
imjirobably  have  been  re- 
moved. 

The  plan  of  this  tomb- 
house  is  interesting  as  being 
that  of  the  largest  Gothic 
dome  attempted,  and  as 
showing  how  happily  the 
Gothic  forms  adapt  them- 
selves to  this  jjurpose,  and 
how  easily  any  amount  of 
abutment  may  be  obtained 
in  this  style  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  lightness  and  the 
most  admirable  play  of  per- 
spective ;  indeed  no  construc- 
tive difficulties  intervene  to 
prevent  this  dome  having 
been  twice  its  present  diam- 
eter (65  ft.)  ;  in  which  case 
it  would  have  far  surpassed 
Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore  and  all 
the  pseudo-classical  erections  that  have  since  disfigured  the  fair  face 
of  Europe. 

Generally  speaking,  neither  the  i^roportions  nor  the  details  of  this 
church  are  good ;  it  was  erected  in  a  country  where  the  jDrinciples  of 
Gothic  art  were  either  misapprehended  or  unknown,  and  where  a 
lavish  amount  of  expenditure  in  carving  and  ornament  was  thought 
to  be  the  best  means  of  attaining  beauty.  The  church  from  this 
vol,.  II.  — 19 


732.    Plan  of  the  Church  at  Batalha. 
Murphy.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


(From 
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cause  may  almost  be  considered  a  failure  ;  its  two  sepulchral  chapels 
being  iu  fact  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  parts  of  the 
structure.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  the  oiien-work  spire  agrees 
much  better  with  the  semi-Oriental  decoration  of  the  churches,  both 
of  Burgos  and  Batalha,  than  with  the  soberer  forms  of  the  more 
Northern  style.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  Germans 
borrowed  the  idea  from  Spain  rather  than  that  Spain  imported  it 
from  the  North.  Till  we  know  moi-e  of  the  age  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Leon,  Oviedo,  and  other  cities  in  the  north  of  Spain,  the  point  cannot 
be  determined;  but  it  seems  by  no  means  certain  but  that  further 
knowledge  will  compel  the  Germans  to  resign  their  clahn  to  this 
their  single  alleged  invention  in  the  pointed  style. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  church  at  Batalha  is  that  at  Alcoba9a, 
commenced  in  the  year  1148  and  finished  in  1'222.  It  is  a  simple 
and  grand  Cistercian  abbey-church,  not  unlike  that  at  Pontigny 
(Woodcut  No.  4U9)  in  style.  Its  total  length  is  3(30  ft. ;  its  height 
about  64.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  side-aisles  by  twelve  piers,  the 
arches  of  which  support  vaults  of  the  same  height  ovei-  the  three 
divisions  —  a  circumstance  which  must  detract  considerably  from  the 
beauty  of  its  proportions.  The  east  end  is  terminated  by  a  chevet 
(called  by  the  Portuguese  a  charola)  with  nine  chapels. 

The  monastery  attached  to  this  church,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  the  world  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  their  retreat  from 
Portugal. 

At  Coimbra  there  are  still  some  remains  of  Gothic  churches ;  the 
principal  of  these  is  the  old  cathedral,  which,  though  much  destroyed, 
still  retains  many  features  belonging  to  the  same  age  as  that  of 
Alcoba9a. 

In  the  same  town  is  the  church  of  Sta.  Cruz,  rebuilt  by  French 
architects  in  the  year  151.5,  in  the  then  fashionable  flamboyant  style 
of  their  country ;  and  in  complete  contrast  to  this  is  the  small  but 
interesting  round  Gothic  church  of  St.  Salvador,  erected  about  the 
year  1169. 

The  church  of  the  convent  at  Belem  near  Lisbon,  though  one  of 
the  latest,  was  intended  by  its  founder,  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  commenced  in 
1500,  but  not  finished  till  long  after  the  Renaissance  had  set  in,  so 
that,  (in  the  interior  especiallyj  it  is  very  much  disfigured  by  incon- 
gruities of  every  sort.  The  southern  portal,  however,  is  wholly  in 
the  style  of  the  first  years  of  the  16th  century,  and  is  as  elaborate  an 
example  of  the  exuberant  ornamentation  of  that  age  as  can  be  found 
in  the  Peninsula.  It  is,  of  course,  full  of  faults,  and  by  no  means 
worthy  of  imitation ;  but  its  richness  in  figure  sculpture  and  in 
architectur.al  carving  is  very  impressive  and  pleasing,  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  said  against  its  taste. 
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No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the   chajjcl   at  Roslyn  can  fail  to 
recognize  at  once  the  similarity  of  design  and  detail  between  the  two. 


733,    Fa9ade  ;a  Deleni.    (From  a  Pliotugrapli.) 


The  Portuguese  example  is  half  a  century  more  modern,  for  which 
allowance  must  be  made.     It  is  also  more  delicate,  as  the  work  of  a 
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Southern  people  might  be  expected  to  be.  Moreover,  it  is  the  work 
of  men  among  whom  tlie  style  arose,  and  who  conse(|uentlv  were 
more  at  home  in  it  than  the  Scotch  builder  could  pretend  to  be ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  these  deductions,  there  is  a  similarity  between  the 
style  of  the  two  buildings  so  remarkable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
common  origin. 

The  other  churches  of  Portugal,  such  as  those  of  Braga,  Guima- 
raens,  etc.,  seem  to  have  been  of  late  flamboyant  style,  and  generally 
are  so  much  modernized  that  the  little  beauty  they  ever  possessed  is 
concealed  or  destroyed  by  modern  details. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  age  of  the  principal  examples  and  the 
apparent  paucity  of  those  of  an  earlier  time,  it  is  still  possible 
that  Portugal  may  contain  much  to  interest  the  ,  archaaologist.  But 
travelling  has  hitherto  been  inconvenient  and  slow  in  that  country, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  visited,  or  at  least  described,  by  any  one 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  Mediaaval  art.  When  properly 
explored,  wo  may  be  surprised  at  the  treasures  it  contains.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  "  Handbook  of 
Portugal "  is  correct  when  it  asserts  that  "  There  is  no  European 
country  which  has  less  interesting  ecclesiology  than  Portugal.  There 
ai'e  certainly  not  150  old  churches  in  the  kingdom.  The  French  in- 
vasion, the  great  earthquake,  and  the  rage  for  rebuilding  in  the  18th 
century,  have  destroyed  nearly  all." 

Let  us  hope  it  may  not  be  so,  but  at  present  we  have  little  beyond 
the  hope  to  rely  on. 
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BOOK  VIII. 

ITALY. 

CHAPTEE    I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

CONTENTS. 

Division  and  Classification  of  the  Mediieval  Styles  of  Architecture  iu  Italy. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


DATES. 

Charlemagne a.d.  7C8 

■^ConracU 911 

Henry  the  Fowler 918 

■"Otho  the  Great 936 

-OthoII 973 

-Otho  III 9S3 

~  Henry  II 1002 

-  Conrad  II 1024 

•>- Henry  IU 1039 


DATES. 

Henry  IV A.D.  1056 -■ 

Henry  V 1106' 

Lothaire  II 1125  ' 

Conrad  III 1138  ' 

Frederick  Barbarossa 1152' 

Henry  VI 1190  '  \ 

Frederick  II.  ■ 1212-      -t-*~  "^j 

Cbnradin 1250 


IF  a  historian  were  to  propose  to  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  tolerably- 
consecutive  narrative  of  the  events  which  occurred  iu  Italy  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  he  would  probably  find  such  difficulties  in  his  way  as 
would  induce  him  to  abandon  the  attempt.  Venice  and  GenQa_W£]:e 
as  distinct  states,  as  Spain  and  ^Portugal.  Florence,  the  most  essen- 
tially Italian  of  the  Republics,  requires  a  different  treatment  from  the 
half-German  Milaiij  Even  such  neighboring  cities  as  Mantua  and 
Verona  were  separate^  and  independent  states  during  the  most  ini.- 
portant  pai-t  of  their  existence.  Rome  was,  during  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  more  European  than  Italian,  and  must  have  a  narrative 
of  her  own  ;  Southern  Italy  was  a  foreign  country  to  the  states  of  the 
North  ;  and  Sicily  has  an  independent  history. 

Tiie  same  difficulties,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  same  degree,  beset 
the  historian  of  art,  and,  if  it  were  proposed  to  describe  in  detail 
all  the  varying  forms  of  Italian  art  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  map  out  Italy  into  provinces,  and  to  treat  each  almost 
as  a  separate  kingdom  by  itself.     In  this,  as  in  almost  every  instance, 
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however,  the  architecture  forms  a  better  guide-line  through  the  tangled 
mazes  of  the  labyrinth  than  the  written  record  of  political  events,  and 
those  who  can  read  her  language  have  before  thcni  a  more  trustworthy 
and  vivid  picture  of  the  ir^si  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means. 

The  great  charm  of  the  history  of  Mediaeval  art  in  England  is  its 
unity.  It  affords  the  picture  of  a  people  working  out  a  style  from 
chaos  to  completeness,  with  only  slight  assistance  from  those  in 
foreign  countries  engaged  in  the  same  task.  In  France  we  have  two 
elements,  the  old  Southern  Romanesque  long  struggling  with  the 
Northern  Celtic,  and  unity  only  obtained  by  the  suppression  of  the 
former,  wherever  they  came  in  contact.  In  Italy  we  have  three 
elements,  —  the  Iloman,  the  Gothic,  and  tlie  Byzantine,  —  sometimes 
existing  nearly  ]iure,  at  others  nii.xed,  in  the  most  varjing  propor- 
tions, the  one  with  the  other. 

In  the  North,  the  Gothic  element  prevailed  nearly  jnire,  exce])t  in 
so  far  as  it  was  based  on  a  Romanesque  element,  and  was  practised 
by  a  people  who  still  clung  to  the  traditions  of  imperial  Rome,  and 
who  consequently  allowed  the  classical  forms  to  influence  their  art, 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  was  the  case 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 

In  the  South,  the  Byzantine  forms  (ircvailcd,  partly  because  the  art 
was  there  based  on  the  traditions  of  Magna  Grecia,  and  more,  perhaps, 
from  the  intimate  connection  that  existed  between  Apulia  and  the 
Peloponnesus  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Between  the  two  stood  Rome,  nearly  unchanged  and  unchangeable 

—  the  three  terms,  Roman,  Romanesque,  and  Renaissance  comprise  all 
the  variation  she  submitted  to.  In  vain  the  Byzantine  besieged  her 
on  the  south  and  tlie  Gothic  on  the  north.  Their  waves  spent  them- 
selves on  her  rock  without  jiroducing  much  imjiression,  while  lier 
influence  extended  more  or  less  over  the  whole  peninsula.  It  was 
distinctly  felt  at  Florence  and  at  Pisa  on  the  north  and  west, 
though  these  conquests  were  nearly  balanced  by  the  Byzantine 
influence  which  is  so  distinctly  felt  at  A'enice  or  Padua  on  the  east 
coast. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  these  architectural 
varieties  with  the  local  and  ethnographical  peculiarities  of  the  people 

—  a  difliculty  which  at  first  sight  appears  all  but  insuperable  —  is,  that 
sometimes  all  three  styles  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  same  city. 
This,  however,  constitutes,  in  reality,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  architec- 
ture as  a  guide  in  these  difficulties.  What  neither  the  language  of  the 
pco])le  nor  their  histories  tell  us,  their  arts  proclaim  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  mistaken.  .lust  in  that  ratio  in  which  the  Roman,  Byzantine, 
or  Gothic  style  prevails  in  their  churches,  to  that  extent  did  either  of 
these  elements  exist  in  the  blood  of  the  people.     Once  thoroughly 
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master  the  peculiarities  of  their  art,  and  we  can  with  certainty 
pi'onounce  when  any  particular  race  rose  to  power,  how  long  its 
prevalence  lasted,  and  when  it  was  obliterated  or  fused  with  some 
other  form. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  Byzantine 
and  the  other  two  styles,  thougli  it  is  only  after  reading  the  next  book 
of  this  work  that  its  peculiarities  can  be  fully  explained.     Meanwhile, 
howeverj  there  Js_uo_  difficulty,  in, distinguishing  beixteen  the,.Gothi(;,. 
and  Byzantine  form  of  dome.     The  latter  is  almost  always  rounded, 
externally^  the  former  always  straight-liuud*.    Again  :  the  Byzantine^ 
architects  never  used  iutersectiug  vaults  for  their  n.wes.^    If  forced  to 
use  a  pointed  arch,  they  did  so  unwillingly,  and  it  never  fitted  kindly, . 
to  their  favorite  circular  forms ;  the  style  of  their  ornamentation  was 
throughout  jjeculiar,  and  differed  in  many  essential  respects  from  the 
other  two  styles. 

It  is  less  easy  always  to  discriminate  between  the  Gothic  and 
Romanesque  in  Italy.  We  frequently  find  churches  of  the  two  styles 
built  side  by  side  in  the  same  age,  both  using  round  arches,  and  with 
details  not  differing  essentially  from  one  another.  There  is  one  test, 
however,  wliich  is  probably  in  all  cases  sufficient.  Every  Gothic, 
church  had,  or_  was  Jntended  to  have,  a  vault  over  its  central  aisle. 
Nojlpmanesque  church  ever  attempted  it.  The  importance  of  the 
distinction  is  apparent  throughout.  The  Gothic  churches  have 
clustered  piers,  tall  vaulting  shafts,  external  and  internal  buttresses,^ 
and  are  prepared  throughout  for  this  necessity  of  Gothic  art.  The 
Romanesque  churches,  on  the  contrary,  have  only  a  range  of  columns, 
generally  of  a  pseudo-Corinthian  order,  between  the  central  and  side 
aisles  ;  internally  no  vaulting-shafts,  and  externally  only  pilasters. 
Had  these  architects  been  competent,  as  the  English  were,  to  invent 
an  ornamental  wooden  roof,  they  would  perhaps  have  acted  wisely  ; 
but  though  they  made  several  attempts,  especially  at  Verona,  they 
failed  signally  to  devise  any  mode  either  of  hiding  the  mere  mechanical 
structure  of  their  roofs  or  of  rendering  them  ornamental. 

As  before  pointed  out,'  vaulting  was  the  real  formative  idea  of  the 
Gothic  style,  and  it  continued  to  be  its  most  marked  characteristic 
during  the  continuance  of  the  style,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout 
all  Europe. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  these  various  styles  in  one  sequence, 
various  modes  of  precedence  might  be  adopted,  for  each  of  which  good 
reasons  could  be  given  :  but  the  following  will  probably  be  found  most 
consonant  with  the  arrangement  elsewhere  adopted  in  this  work  :  — 

First  to  treat  of  the  Gothic  styles  of  Northern  Italy,  because  they 
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complete  our  histoiy  of  the  style  in  Europe,  and  directly  connect 
the  countries  on  either  side  of  the  Alps  ;  thus  concluding  the  one 
branch  of  our  subject  and  introducing  the  next. 

Secondly,  to  take  up  the  Mediaeval  Romanesque  where  we  left 
that  stylo  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  to  point  out  the  few  remaining 
peculiarities  which  have  not  yet  been  described. 

Lastly,  to  describe  the  Byzantine  art  as  it  was  practised  in  the 
South  of  Italy :  thus  continuing  the  sequence  up  to  the  next  book, 
and  leading  the  history  by  an  easy  gradation  from  the  true  Gothic  of 
the  West  to  the  true  Byzantine  of  the  East. 

Sicily  will  demand  a  chapter  to  herself  ;  not  only  because  a  fourth 
element  is  introduced  there  in  the  Saracenic  —  which  influenced  her 
style  almost  as  much  as  it  did  that  of  the  south  of  Spain  —  but  be- 
cause such  pointed  Gothic  as  she  possesses  was  not  German,  like  that 
of  Northern  Italy,  but  derived  far  more  directly  from  France,  under 
either  the  Norman  or  Angiovine  dynasties. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
LOMBARD  AND  HOUND-ARCHED  GOTHIC. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapel  at  Friuli  —  Cliurches  at  Piaceuza,  Asti,  and  Novara  — St.  Michele,  Pavia 
—  St.  Ambrogio,  Milan  —  Cathedral,  Piacenza  —  Churches  at  Verona  — Cir- 
cular Churches  —  Towers. 

WHEN,  in  tlie  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  great  mass 
of  Gothic  barbarism  moved  up  the  valley  of  the  Danube  towards 
the  west,  one  great  division  followed  that  river  to  its  source,  and  thence 
penetrated  into  and  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  They  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  able  almost  wholly  to  obliterate  all  traces 
of  former  civilization,  and  to  invent  that  original  style  of  architecture 
whose  history  was  sketched  in  the  fourth  Book  of  this  work. 

The  other  great  division  of  the  horde  turned  the  Sommering  Alps 
and,  penetrating  into  Italy  by  way  of  Udine  and  Conegliano,  settled 
in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  They  may  have  been  as  numerous  as  the 
others ;  but  Italy  in  those  days  was  far  more  densely  peopled  than 
Germanyj  and  the  inhabitants  were  consequently  able  to  resist  oblit- 
eration far  more  successfully  than  on  the  north  of  the  Alps,  and  even 
wliere  the  new  element  prevailed  most  strongly,  its  influence  was  far 
less  felt  than  in  the  more  sparsely  peopled  Rhenish  provinces.  This 
was  generally  more  apparent  along  the  coast  than  in  the  interior. 
Venice  long  resisted,  though  Ravenna  was  overwhelmed.  Pisa  and 
Lucca  resisted  throughout.  Florence  was  divided.  The  Barbarian 
influence  was  strongly  felt  at  Siena,  more  feebly  at  Orvieto  ;  but  there 
it  was  stopped  by  tlie  influence  of  Rome,  whicli  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  remained  nearly  uncontaminated. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  Ijarrier  of  the  Alps,  which 
stretched  between  them  and  the  different  influences  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  the  connection  between  the  northern  and  southern 
hordes  remained  intimate  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Milan  was  as  much  German  as  Italian ;  and,  indeed,  except  from 
a  slightly  superior  degree  of  elegance  in  tlie  southern  examples,  it 
is  sometimes  extremely  diflicult  to  distinguish  between  the  designs 
of  Lombard  and  of  Rhenish  churches.  As  the  Middle  Ages  wore 
on,  however,  the  breach  between  the  two  styles  widened,  and  there 
is  no  difticulty,  in  tlie  later  pointed  schools,  in  seeing  how  Italy 
was  gradually  working  itself  free  from  German  influence,  till  at  last 
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tliey  became  distinct  find  antagonistic  nationalities,  practising  tw<? 
styles  of  art,  wbicli  had  very  little  in  common  the  one  with  the 
other. 

Whoever  the  Barbarians  were  who  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries 
swarmed  into  Italy  —  Austro-Goths,  Visi-Goths,  or  Lombards  —  tliey 
certainly  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  great  building  races  of  the 
world.  Few  people  ever  liad  better  opportunities  than  they  of  em- 
jiloying  their  easily-acquired  plunder  in  architectural  magnificence, 
if  they  liad  any  taste  that  way ;  but,  though  we  hear  everywhere 
of  the  foundation  of  churches  and  the  endowment  of  ecclesiastical 
establishments  during  the  Carlovingian  period,  not  one  important 
edifice  of  that  age  has  come  down  to  our  time.  The  monumental 
history  of  the  liound  Gotliic  style  is  as  essentially  a  blank  in  Italy 
as  it  is  in  Saxon  England.  One  or  two  circular  buildings  remain 
tolerably  entire ;  some  small  chapels  let  us  into  the  secrets  of  the 
style,  but  not  one  important  edifice  of  any  sort  attests  the  splendor 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy.  Aryans  they  must  have 
been,  and  it  Avas  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,\when 
their   blood    was   thoroughly   mixed   with   that   of    the   indigenous 

inhabitants  and  a  com- 
plete fusion  of  races  had 
taken  place,l|that  we  find_ 
buildings  of  a  monumental 
character  erected,  which 
have  come  down  to  the 
present  day. 

Among  the  smaller 
monuments  of  the  age 
none  lias  been  preserved 
more  complete  and  less 
altered  than  the  little 
chajicl  at  _Friulij  which, 
though  extremely  small, 
(only  18  ft.  by  30  inside 
the  walls),  is  interesting, 
as  retaining  all  its  deco- 
rations almost  exactly  as 
they  were  left  by  Ger- 
trude, Duchess  of  Friuli, 
who  erected  it  in  the_8th 
century.  It  shows  con- 
siderable elegance  in  its 
details,  and  the  sculpture  is  far  better  than  it  afterwards  became, 
though  perhaps  its  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  intersecting^ 
vault  that  covers  it — pulchre  testudinatitm,  as  the  old  chronicle  terms 
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it.  This  is  one  jii'oof,  among  many,  how  early  that  feature  was 
introduced  which  afterwards  became  the  formative  principle  of  the 
•syhole  Gothic  style,  and  was  as  essentially  its  characteristic  as  the 
pillars  and  entablatures  of  the  five  orders  were  the  characteristics 
of  the  classical  styles  of  Greece  and  Rome.  As  before  remarked, 
it  is  this  necessity  for  a  stone  roof  that  was  the  problem  to  be  solved 
by  the  architects,  and  to  accomplish  which  the  style  took  almost  all 
those  forms  which  arc  so  much  admired  in  it. 

From  this  example  of  the  Carlovingian  era  we  are  obliged  to  pass 
to  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  the  first  great  building  age  of  the 
Gothic  nations.  It  is  true  that  tliere  is  scarcely  a  single  important 
church  in  Pavia,  in  Verona,  or  indeed  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bai'dy,  tlie  original  foundation  of  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  a 
much  earlier  jjeriod.  Before  the  canons  of  architectural  criticism  were 
properly  understood,  antiquaries  were  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
buildings  now  existing  they  saw  the  identical  edifices  erected  during 
the  period  of  the  Lombard  sway.  Either,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  rude  construction  of  the  earlier  buildings,  or  because  they  were 
too  small  or  too  poor  for  the  increased  population  and  wealtli  of  the 
cities  at  a  later  jieriod,  every  one  of  the 
oi-iginal  churches  has  disapiieared  and  been 
replaced  by  a  larger  and  better-constructed 
edifice,  adorned  with  all  the  improvements 
which  the  experience  of  centuries  had  in- 
troduced into  the  construction  of  religious 
edifices. 

Judging  from  the  rudeness  of  the  ear- 
liest churches,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  11th  century,  it  is  evident 
that  the  progress  made,  up  to  that  pei-iod, 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  what  was  accom- 
plished during  the  next  two  centuries. 

This  will  appear  from  the  plan  and  sec- 
tion of  San  Antonio  at  Piacenza  (Woodcuts 
Nos.  735  and  730),  built  in  the  first  years 
of  the  11th  century,  and  dedicated  in  jlOMJjy^the  bishop  Siegfried. 

Its  arrangement  is  somewhat  peculiar;  the  transepts  are  near  the 
■vvest  end,  and  the  octagonal  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  is  sup- 
ported on  eight  pillars,  the  square  being  completed  by  four  polygonal 
Riers_,  The  principal  point,  however,  to  observe  is,  how  completely  the 
style  has  emancipated  itself  from  all  Roman  tradition..  ,  A  new  style 
has  grown  up  as  essentially  different  from  the  Romanesque  as  the  style 
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35.    Plau  of  San  Antonio,  Pia/. 

cenza.      (From  Osten.i) 

Scale  100  feet  to  1  in.= 


>  Frederick  von   Osten.   "  Bauwerke 
in  del-  Lombardei."     Darmstadt,  18r)2. 
"  By  an  oversight  of  the  engraver, 


the  vault  of  the  nave,  which  ought  to 
be  made  hexapartite,  is  drawn  as  quad- 
ripartite. 
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of  Cologne  oi-  of  York  Cathedral.  The  architect  is  once  more  at  liberty 
to  work  out  his  own  designs  without  reference  to  anything  beyond 
the  exigencies  of  the  edifices  themselves.     The  plan,  indeed,  is  still  a 


/ 
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736.    Section  of  Church  of  San  Antonio  at  Piacenza.    (From  Osten.) 
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reminiscence  of  the  Romanesque ;  but  so  are  all  the  jjlans  of  MediiEval 
cathedrals,  and  we  may  trace  back  the  forms  of   the  pillars,  the 

piers,  and  the  arches  they  support,  to  the 
preceding  style.  All  tliese  are  ultimately 
derived  from  Roman  art,  but  the  originals 
are  forgotten,  and  tlie  new  style  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  old  one.  The  whole 
Qf_the  church,  toOj  is  roofed  with  intersect- 
ing vaults,  which  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  design,  giving  it  an  essentially 
Gothic  character.  On  the  outside,  but. 
tresses  are  introduced,  timidly,  it  is  truej 
but  so  frequently  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  already  there  existed  no  insuj)erable 
objection  to  increase  either  their  numbw; 
or  depth,  as  soon  as  additional  abutmejit 
was  required  for  wider  aixlies. 

The  windows,  as  in  all  Italian  churches, 
are  small,  for  the  Italians  never  patronized 
the  art  of  painting  on  glass,  always  preferring  frescoes  or  paintings 
on  opaque  grounds.  In  their  bright  climate,  very  small  openings 
alone    were   requisite   to    admit   a   sufficiency  of   light  without  dis- 


737.    Section  and  Plan  of  Baptis- 
tery at  Asti.    (From  Osten.) 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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turbing  that  shadowy  effect  which  is  so  favorable  to  architectural 
grandeur. 

Being  a  parochial  church,  this  building  had  no  baptistery  attached 
to  it ;  but  there  is  one  at  Asti  (Woodcut  No.  737)  so  similar  in  style  and 
age,  that  its  plan  and  section,  if  examined  with  those  of  San  Antonio, 
will  give  a  very  complete  idea  of  Lombard  architecture  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  11th  century,  when  it  had  completely  shaken  off  the 
Roman  influence,  but  had  not  yet  begun  to  combine  the  newly-inveuted 
forms  with  that  grace  and  beauty  which  mark 
its  more  finished  examples.  One  peculiarity  of 
this  building  is  the  gloom  that  reigns  within, 
there  being  absolutely  no  windows  in  the  dome, 
and  those  in  the  aisles  are  so  small  that  even  in 
Italy  the  interior  must  always  have  been  in 
comparative  darkness. 

The  cathedral  of  Novara,_whieli  in  its  pres- 
ent state  is  one  of  the  most  important  build- 
ings  of  the  n^thj3entm-y^in_the  North  of  Italy, 
shows  the  style  still  further  advanced.  Tlie 
coupling  and  grouping  of  piers  are  here  fully 
understood,  and  the  divisions  of  the  chapels 
which  form  the  outer  aisle  are,  in  fact,  con- 
cealed buttresses.  The  Italians  were  never 
able  to  divest  themselves  of  their  partiality 
for  flat  walls,  and  never  liked  the  bold  external 
projections  so  universally  admired  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps.  They  therefore  gladly  had 
recourse  to  this  expedient  to  conceal  them; 
and  when  this  was  not  available  they  used 
metallic  ties  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  arches 
—  an  expedient  which  is  found  even  in  this 
example.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
plan,  the  atrium  connecting  the  basilica  with 
the  bajjtistery  is  retained,  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  arrangement  almost  universal  in  those 
early  times.  The  half  section,  half  elevation 
of  the  front  (Woodcut  No.  739)  shows  very 
distinctly  how  far  the  invention  of  the  new  style  had  then  gone  ;  for 
except  some  Corinthian  pillars,  borrowed  from  an  older  edifice,  no 
trace  of  Romanesque  architecture  is  to  be  found  in  it.  The  design  of 
the  fayade  explains  what  it  was  that  suggested  to  the  Pisan  architects 
the  form  to  which  they  adapted  their  Romanesque  details.  In  both 
styles  the  arcade  was  the  original  model  of  the  whole  system  of  orna- 
mentation. In  this  case  it  is  used  first  as  a  discharging  arch,  then  as 
a  tnere  repetition  of  a  useful  member,  and  lastly,  without  pillars,  as 


Plan  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Novara.  Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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a  mere  ornamental  string-course,  which  afterwards  became  the  most 
favorite  ornamcTit,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout  ail  Germany. 

Interesting  as  such  an  example  is  to  the  architectural  antiquai-y 
who  is  tracing  back  and  trying  to  understand  the  forms  of  a  new 
style,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  much  uglier  and  less 
artistic  than  such  a  facade  as  this  of  Novara,  or  that  of  San  Antonio, 
last  quoted.  Their  sole  merit  is  their  history  and  their  expression  of 
rude  energy  so  chai-acteristic  of  the  people  who  erected  them. 


Scale    .  of     Tcel 


739.    Elevation  and  Section  of  the  Fa?aile  of  the  Cathedral  at  NoTara.    (From  Osten.) 


The  baptistery  is  older  than  the  cathedral,  probably  as  old  as  tlie 
age  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  if  it  had  any  features  which  could  properly 
be  called  architectural,  it  oiight  perhaps  to  rank  among  Romanesque 
buildings.  In  jilan  it  certainly  belongs  to  that  style.  Its  chief  point 
of  interest,  however,  is  that  it  contains  tlie  germ  of  those  external 
galleries  under  the  roof  which  form  not  only  one  of  tlie  most  com- 
mon but  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  class  of  build- 
ings we  are  now  considering. 

From  the  elevation  (Woodcut  No.  740)  it  will  easily  be  seen  what 
was  the  motive  and  use  of  this  arrangement,  the  first  trace  of  which 
dates  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  ba])tistery  at  Nocera  (WJ^adcut  No..^ 
300)  ;  for  wherever  a  wooden  roof  was  placed  over  a  circular  vault, 
it  is  evident  that  the  external  walls  must  be  carried  up  higher  than- 
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Half  Sr,-tlMl 

Novara 


II,  of  the  Baptistery  of 


the  springing  of  the  arch.  But  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  that 
tiiis^ additional  wall  should  be  so  solid  as  that  below  it,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  light  and  air  into  the  space  between  the  stone 
and  the  wooden  roofs.  Add  to  this  the  incongruity  of  effect  in  placing 
a  light  tiled  wooden  roof 
on  a  massive  solid  wall, 
and  it  will  be  evident  that 
not  only  did  the  exigencies 
of  the  building,  but  the  true 
principles  of  taste,  demand 
that  tills  part  should  be 
made  as  light  as  possible. 
Such  openings  as  these 
found  in  the  baptistery  at 
Novara  suggested  an  expe- 
dient which  provided  for 
these  objects.  This  was 
afterwards  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  At 
first,  however,  it  seems  only 
to  have  been  used  under 
the  roofs  of  the  domes  with 
which  the  Italians  almost 
universally  crowned  the  intersections  of  naves  and  transepts,  and 
round  the  somi-domes  of  the  apses ;  but  so  enamored  did  they  after- 
wards become  of  this  feature,  that  it  is  frequently  carried  along  the 
sides  of  the  churches,  under  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  of  the  aisles, 
and  also  —  where  it  is  of  more  questionable  taste  —  under  the  sloping 
eaves  of  the  roof  of  the  principal  facade. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  either 
so  common  or  so  beautiful  as  these  galleries,  the  arcades  of  which 
have  all  the  shadow  given  by  a  cornice  without  its  inconvenient  jiro- 
jection,  while  the  little  shafts  with  their  elegant  capitals  and  light 
archivolts  have  a  sparkle  and  brilliancy  which  no  cornice  ever  pos- 
sessed. Indeed,  so  beautiful  are  they,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  them  universally  adopted  ;  and  their  discontinuance  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pointed  style  was  one  of  the  greatest  losses  sustained 
by  architectural  art  in  those  d.ays.  It  is  true  they  would  have  been 
quite  incompatible  with  the  thin  walls  and  light  piers  of  pointed 
architecture  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  feature  which 
those  new  styles  introduced  was  equally  beautiful  with  these  galleries 
which  they  superseded. 

The  church  of  San  Michele  at  Pavia,  which  took  its  present  form 
either  at  the  end  of  the  11th  or  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  Js  one 
of   tlie  most  interesting  of   this  age,  and   presents  in  itself   all  the 
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characteristics  of  a  perfect  round-arched  Gothic  church.  Indeed,  there 
isjiardly  any  feature  vvortli  mentioning  wliicli  was  invented  after  this. 
date  except  the  pointed  arch  —  a  very  doubtful  improvement  —  and 
window  tracery,  which  the  Italians  never  cordially  adopted  or  under- 
stood. The  section  (Woodcut  No.  741)  sliows  the  general  arrangement 
of  San  Michele,  from  whicli  it  will  be  seen  that  well-marked  vaulting- 
shafts  spring  from  floor  to  roof,  that  the  pier-arches  in  the  wall  are 
perfectly  distinct  and  well  understood,  and  that  the  angles  of  the  piers 
are  softened  and  ornamented  by  shafts  and  other  subordinate  mem- 
bers. Altogether,  it  is  evident  that  that  subdivision  of  labor  (if  the 
expression  may  be  used)  wliich  was  so  characteristic  of  the  true  Gothic 
style  had  liere  been  perfectly  understood,  every  part  having  its  own 
function  and  telling  its  own  story.  To  complete  ihe  style  only 
required  a  little  experience  to  decide  on  the  best  and  most  agreeable 


741.    Section  of  San  Aliclitlc,  I'avia.    tFrom  Ayincuurt.)    No  sea! 


proportions  in  size  and  solidity.  In  a  century  from  tlie  date  of  this 
cliurch  tlic  required  jirogress  liad  been  made ;  a  century  later  it  liad 
been  carried  too  far,  and  the  artistic  value  of  tlie  stj'le  was  lost  in  mere 
masonic  excellence.  San  Michele  and  the  other  churches  of  its  age 
fail  principally  from  over-heaviness  of  parts  and  a  certain  clumsiness 
of  construction,  which,  thougli  not  witliout  its  value  as  an  expression 
of  power,  wants  the  refinement  necessary  for  a  true  work  of  art. 
Externally,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  this  church  is  the 
apse  witli  its  circular  gallery.  In  Italian  churches  the  gallery  is 
usually  a  simple  range  of  similar  arcades ;  here,  however,  it  is 
broken  into  three  great  divisions  by  coupled  shafts  springing  from 
the  ground,  and  these  again  subdivided  by  single  shafts  running 
in  like  manner  tln-ough  the  whole  height  of  the  apse.  The 
gallery  thus  not  only  becomes  a  ])art  of  the  whole  design,  instead 
of   looking   like  a  possible   afterthought,  but   an    agreeable   variety 
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is  also   given,  wliicli  adds  not  a  little  to  the   pleasing  effect  of  the 
building. 

Thei'e  are  at  least  two  other  churches  in  Pavia,  which,  though 
altered  in  many  parts,  retain  their  apsidal  arrangements  tolerably 
perfect.  One  of  these,  tliat  of  San  Teodoro,  may  be  somewhat  older 
than  the  San  Michcle,  and  has  its  gallery  divided  into  triplets  of 
arcades  by  tlie  bold  flat  buttresses  springing  from  the  ground.  The 
other,  San  Pietro  in  Cielo  d'Oro,  is   considerably  more  modern,  the 


-^ 
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742.    View  of  the  Apse  of  San  Michele,  Pavia.    (From  Dusomerard,  "  Les  Arts  aa 
Moyen-Age.") 

arcade  being  omitted  round  the  apse,  though  introduced  in  tlie  cen- 
tral dome.  It  has  besides  two  subordinate  apses  of  graceful  design, 
but  inferior  to  the  older  examples. 

Though  Milan  must  have  been  rich  in  churches  of  this  age,  the 
only  one  now  remaining  tolerably  entire  is  San  Anibrogio,  which  is  so 
interesting  as  almost  to  make  amends  for  its  singularity.  Historical 
evidence  shows  that  a  church  existed  here  from  a  very  early  age. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  9th  century  by  Bisliop  Anspertus,  aided  by 
the  munificence  of  King  Louis  the  Pious  ;  but  except  the  apse  and 
the  older  of  the  two  towers  —  that  called   "the  canons"  —  nothing 
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remains  of  even  that  church,  all  the  rest  having  been  rebuilt  in 
the  I'ith  century.  The  vaulting  of  the  eliureh,  which  is  extremely 
clumsy,  and  clumsily  fitted  to  the  substructure,  is  the  work  of  the 
13th  century. 

The  disposition  of  the  building  will  be  understood  from  the 
annexed  plnn,  which  shows  both  the  atrium  and  the  church.     The 

former  is  virtually  the  nave ;  in 
other  words,  had  the  church  been 
erected  on  the  colder  and  stormier 
side  of  the  Alps,  a  clerestory  would 
liave  been  added  to  the  atrium, 
and  it  would  have  been  roofed 
over ;  and  then  the  plan  would 
liave  been  nearly  identical  with 
tliat  of  a  Northern  cathedral.  If, 
liusides  tliis,  there  had  been  a  bap- 
tistery at  the  western  entrance,  as 
at  Xovara,  Piacenza,  or  Torcello, 
we  should  have  had  a  building  with 
two  aj^ses  —  a  complete  German 
cathedral.  As  it  is,  the  atrium 
(Woodcut  No.  744)  is  a  highly 
])leasing  adjunct  to  the  fa9ade,  re- 
moving the  church  back  from  the 
noisy  world  outside,  and  by  its 
quiet  seclusion  tending  to  produce 
that  devotional  feeling  so  suitable 
to  the  enti-ance  of  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  fn(;ade  of  the  building 
itself,  though,  like  tlie  atrium,  only 
in  brick,  is  one  of  the  best  designs 
of  its  age,  the  upper  loggia,  or 
open  gallery  of  five  bold  but  un- 
equal arches,  producing  more  shadow  than  the  facade  at  Pisa,  without 
the  multitude  of  small  parts  there  crowded  together,  and  with  far 
more  architectural  propriety  and  grace.  As  seen  from  the  atrium, 
with  its  two  towers,  one  on  either  flank,  it  forms  a  composition 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  in  this  style. 

Owing  to  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  vaulting,  the  internal  archi- 
tecture of  the  church  is  hardly  worthy  of  its  exterior  ;  but  it  is 
a  perfect  museum  of  ecclcsiological  antiquities  of  the  best  class.  The 
silver  altar  of  Angilbertus  (a.d.  835)  is  unrivalled  either  for  richness 
or  beauty  of  design  by  anything  of  the  kind  known  to  exist  elsewhere, 
and  the  halducchino  that  surmounts  it  is  also  of  singular  beauty ;  so 
are  some  of  its  old  tombs,  of  the  earliest  Christian  workmanshij).     Its 
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mosaics,  its  pulpit,  and  the  brouze  doors,  not  to  mention  the  brazen 
serpent  —  said  to  be  tlie  very  one  erected  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness 
—  and  iiiuiiinorable  other  relics,  make  this  cliurch  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  Italy,  if  not  indeed  of  all  Eiumijic. 

Generally  speaking,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  a  Lombard  church 
is  its  eastern  end.  The  a])se  with  its  gallery,  the  transejits,  and  above 
all  the  dome  that  almost  invariably  surmounts  tlieir  intersection  with 
the  choir,  constitute  a  grou]i  which  always  has  a  pleasing  effect,  and 


744.    Ali.u, 


'ji  ,>au  Aiiil'i.'Mia,  ^Milaii,     ^Fri>in  FtMTario.^) 


is  very  often  highly  artistic  and  beautiful  The  sides  of  the  nave, 
too,  are  often  well  designed  and  appropriate  ;  but,  with  scarcely  a 
single  exception,  the  west  end,  or  entrance  front  is  comparatively 
mean.  The  building  seems  to  be  cut  off  at  a  certain  length  witliout 
any  appropriate  finish,  or  anything  to  balance  the  bold  projections 
towards  the  east.  Tlie  French  cathedrals,  on  tlie  contrary,  while 
they  entirely  escape  this  defect  by  means  of  their  bold  western  towers 


1  Ferrario,  "  Jlonumenti  Sacri  e  Profani  dell'  I.  R.  Basilica  di  S.  Ambrogio." 
Milan,  1824. 
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are  generally  deficient  in  the  eastern  parts,  and  almost  always  lack 
the  central  dome  or  tower.  The  English  Gothic  architects  alone 
understood  the  proper  combination  of  the  three  parts.  The  Italians, 
when  they  introduced  a  tower,  almost  always  used  it  as  a  detached 
object,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  design  of  the  church.     In  consequence 
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745.    Fagade  of  the  Cathedral  at  Piacenza.    (From  (Jhapuy,  "  Mojcn-Age  Monumental.") 


of  this  the  fa9ades  of  their  churches  are  frequently  the  least  happy 
parts  of  tlie  composition,  notwithstanding  the  pains  and  amount  of 
ornament  lavished  upon  them. 

The  elevation  of  the  cathedral  at  Piacenza  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  sreneral  mode  of  treatino:  the  western  front  of  the  building,  not 
only  in  the  lltli  and  V2t\i  centuries,  but  afterwards,  when  a  church 
had  a  facade  at  all — for  the  Italians  seem  to  have  been  seldom  able 
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to  satisfy  themselves  with  this  part  of  their  designs,  and  a  great  many 
of  their  most  important  churclies  have,  in  consequence,  not  even  now 
been  completed  in  this  respect. 

Instead  of  recessing  tlieir  doors,  as  was  the  practice  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps,  the  Italians  added_  jjrojecting  porches,  often  of  considerable 
depth,  and  supported  by  two  or  more  slight  columns,  generally  rest- 
ing on  the  backs  of  symbolical  animals.  No  part  of  these  porches, 
as  an  architectural  arrangement,  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  any  con- 
mendation ;  for  in  the  first  place,  a  column  planted  on  an  animal's 
back  is  an  anomaly  and  an  absurdity,  and  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the 
pillars,  as  compared  with  the  mass  they  support,  is  so  glaring  that 
even  its  universality  fails  in  reconciling  the  eye  to  the  disproportion. 
In  the  present  instance  the  porch  is  two  stories  in  height,  the  upper 
being  a  niche  for  sculpture.  Its  almost  exact  resemblance  to  the 
entrance  porcli  below  is  therefore  a  defect.  Above  there  is  generally 
a  gallery,  sometimes  only  in  the  centre ;  sometimes,  as  in  this  instance, 
at  the  sides,  though  often  carried  quite  across ;  and  in  the  centre 
above  this  there  is  almost  invariably  a  circular  window,  the  tracery 
of  which  is  frequently  not  only  elaborately  but  beautifully  ornamented 
with  foliage  and  various  sculptural  devices. 

AbovQ  this  there  is  generally  one  of  those  open  galleries  mentioned 
before,  following  the  slope  of  the  roof,  though  frequently,  as  in  this 
instance,  this  is  replaced  by  a  mere  belt  of  semicircular  arches,  sug- 
gesting an  arcade,  but  in  reality  only  an  ornament. 

Verona. 

Almost  every  important  city  in  Lombardy  shows  local  peculiarities 
in  its  style,  arising  from  some  distinction  of  race  or  tradition.  The 
greater  number  of  tliese  must  necessarily  be  jiassed  over  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  but  some  are  so  marked  as  to  demand  particular 
mention.  Among  these  that  of  Verona  seems  the  most  marked  and 
interesting.  This  Roman  city  became  the  favorite  capital  of  The- 
odoric  the  Goth  —  Dietrich  of  Berne,  as  the  old  Germans  called  him  — 
and  was  by  him  adorned  with  many  noble  buildings,  which  have 
either  perished  or  been  overlooked.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  writ- 
ings of  his  friend  Cassiodorus  which  has  hitherto  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  commentators,  but  seems  to  find  an  explanation  in  the 
buildings  here,  and  to  point  to  the  origin  of  a  mode  of  decoration 
worth  remarking  upon.  In  talking  of  the  architecture  of  his  day  he 
speaks  of  "  the  reed-like  tenuity  of  the  columns  making  it  appear  as 
if  lofty  masses  of  building  were  supported  on  upright  spears,  which 
in   regard    to    substance    look   like    hollow    tubes."'      It   midit   be 


1  "  Quid  dicamus  colunanarum  jun- 1  limissimas  quasi  quibusdam  erectis  lias- 
ceam  prooeritatpm  ?     Moles   illas   sub- 1  tililnis    continori    substantiai    qualltate 
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supposed  that  this  referred  exchisively  to  the  metal  fircliitecture  of 
the  use  of  whicli  we  find  traces  in  tlie  paintings  at  Pompeii  and 
elsewhere.!  But  the  context  hardly  bears  this  out,  and  he  is  probably 
alluding  to  a  stone  or  marble  architecture,  which  in  tlie  decline  of 

true  art  had  aspired  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent to  imitate  the  lightness  which 
tlie  metallic  form  had  rendered  a 
favorite. 

To  return  to  Verona  :  The  apse 
of  the  cathedral  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  an  older  edifice  than  that 
to  which  it  is  now  attaclied,  as  was 
often  the  case,  that  being  the  most 
solid  as  well  as  the  most  sacred  part 
of  the  building.  As  seen  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  746)  it  is  ornamented 
with  jjilasters,  classical  in  design,  but 
more  attenuated  than  any  found  else- 

6.    Apse  of  the  Cathednil  Verona.        ^vhere:  !-o  that  I  cannot  but  bclievc 
:n  Hope  s  "History  of  Architecture.")  '  _ 

that  tliis  is  either  one  of  the  identical 
buildings  to  whicli  Cassiodorus  refers,  cu-  at  least  an  early  copy  from 
one  of  them. 

At  a  far  later  age,  in  the  12th  century,  the  beautiful  church  of 
San  Zenone  shows  traces  of  the  same  style  of  decoration  (Woodcut 
No.  747),  pilasters  being  used  here  almost  as  slight  as  those  at  the 
cathedral,  but  so  elegant  and  so  gracefully  applied  as  to  form  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  decorations  of  the  style.  Once  introduced,  it  was 
of  course  repeated  in  other  buildings,  though  seldom  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent  or  employed  so  gracefully  as  in  this  instance. 
Indeed,  whether  taken  internally  or  externally,  San  Zenone  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  perfect  examples  of  the 
style  to  be  found  in  tlie  North  of  Italy. 

The  cathedral  at  Modena  is  another  good  example,  though  not 
possessing  any  features  of  much  novelty  or  deserving  special  mention. 
That  of  Parma  is  also  important,  though  hardly  so  pleasing.  Indeed, 
scarcely  anv  city  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  is  without  some  more  or  less 
perfect  churches  of  this  date,  none  showing  any  imjiortant  peculiarities 
that  have  not  been  exemplified  above,  unless  perhaps  it  is  the  apse 
of  the  church  of  San  Donato  on  the  Murano  near  Venice,  which  is 


concavis  caualibus  excavatas  vel  magis 
ipsas  sestimes  esse  transfiisas.  Ceris 
judices  factum  quod  nietallis  durissiniis 
videasexpolitum.  Marmonim  iimoturas 
venas  dicas  esse  geiiitales,  ubi  dum  fal- 
luutur  oculi  laus  probatur  crevisse  niir- 


aculis."  In  the  above,  mctaUum  does 
not  seem  to  mean  metal  as  we  now  use 
the  word,  but  any  hard  substance  dug 
out  of  the  cround.— Cassiodorus  vari- 
orum, lili.  vii.  ch.  lo. 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
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decorated  with  a  richness  of  mosaic  to  whicli  the  purer  Gothic  style 
never  attained,  and  which  entitles  this  church  to  rank  rather  with 
the  Byzantine  than  with  the  Gothic  buildings  of  which  we  are 
treating,  or  a  style  so  curiously  exceptional  as  to  make  one  of  the 
most  interesting  churches,  historically,  to  be  found  in  the  north  of 
Italy. 

Recent  discoveries  in  Syria  '  have  jiroved  almost  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  carved    slabs    with    wliich    it  is    adorned    externally    were 


747.    Facade  of  San  Zenone ,  \  erona.    (From  Clmi)uy.) 

borrowed  from  some  desecrated  building  on  the  coast  of  Syria  — 
destroyed  probably  by  the  Moslems — and  brought  to  Venice  probably 
at  the  time  when  the  cluirch  acquired  the  remains  of  San  Donato,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Whether  brought  then  or  at  an 
earlier  pei-iod,  they  belong  to  the  age  of  Justinian,  certainly  came 
from  the  East,  and,  mixed  up  with  Italian  details  of  the  period,  make 
up  an  exterior  as  picturesque  as  it  is  interesting  to  the  student  of  the 
history  of  art  in  those  days. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  pointed  and 


1  "The  Land  of  Moab,"  by  Dr.  Tristram  (Murray,  1873),  pp.  376  et  seq. 
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round-arched  Gothic  styles  in  Italy.  Tiie  former  was  so  evidently  a 
foreign  importation,  so  unwillingly  received  and  so  little  understood, 
that  it  made  its  way  but  slowly.  Even,  foi-  instjjice,  in  the  church 
at  Vercelli,  which  is  usually  quoted  as  the  earliest  example  _ol_th£ 
pointed  style  in  Italy  (built  I'ilO-l'i'J'i),  there  is  not  a  pointed  arch 
nor  a  trace  of  one  on  the  exterior.  AH  the  windows  and  openings  ai'e 
round-headed,  and,  except  the  pier-arches  and  vaults,  nothing  25ointed_ 
appears  anywhere.  Even  at  a  later  date  than  this  the  round  arch, 
especially  as  a  decorative  form,  is  frequently  placed  above  the  ]iointed 
one,  and  always  used  in  pi'cference  to  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
attempting  to  draw  a  line  where  none  exists  in  reality,  it  will  be 
better  now  to  pass  on  from  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  to  take  up 
the  older  style  at  a  point  from  which  we  can  best  ti-ace  the  formation 
of  the  new.  The  latter  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  former, 
except  in  the  introduction  of  tlie  French  form  of  the  pointed  arch  and 
its  accompaniments.  It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
peculiarities  which  the  round  form  of  churches  took  in  the  hands  of 
the  early  Lombard  architects,  as  well  as  on  the  campanile,  which 
forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy. 

ClKCULAK    CllUKCIIIiS. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  Christian  architecture,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  circular  form  of  church  was  at  least  as  frequent  as  that 
derived  from  the  Jloman  liasilica.  In  process  of  time  the  latter  was 
found  to  be  much  better  adapted  to  the  extended  requirements  of 
Christianity.  Hence  in  the  JJth  and  12th  centuries,  .when  go  rnany 
of  the  early  churches  were  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  most  of  the  old 
circular  buildings  disappeared.  Enougli,  however,  remain  to  enable 
us  to  trace,  though  imperfectly,  what  their  arrangements  were. 

Among  those  which  have  been  illustrated,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  is  that  known  as  the  church  of  San  Stefano  at  Bologna, 
or  rather  the  circular  centre  of  that  congeries  o£_aeyen  churches 
usually_knpwn  by  thatjianie. 

It  is  one  of  those  numerous  churches  of  wliich  it  is  impossible  to 
predicate  whether  it  was  originally  a  liaptismal  or  a  se]iulcliral  edifice. 
In  old  times  it  bore  both  names,  and  may  have  liad  botli  destinations, 
but  latterly,  at  at  all  events,  tlie  question  has  been  settled  by  the 
conqiromise  usually  adopted  in  such  cases,  of  dedicating  it  to  tiie 
first  martyr,  to  whom  a  sepulchral  form  of  building  is  especially 
appropriate. 

Notwithstanding  a  considerable  amount  of  ancient  remains  mixed 
up  in  the  details,  no  part  oLlbe  present  church  see_nis_older  tlian 
the  Carlovingian  era ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  ex^treme  irregu- 
larity and  clumsiness   of  construction   point  to  a  period  before  the 
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lltli  century.  Its  general  form  is  that  of  an  extremely  irregular 
octa"-on,  about  60  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a 
circlet  of  columns,  some  coupled,  some  single,  supporting  a  semi- 
circular dome.  The  circumscribing  aisle  is  covered  with  the  usual 
intersecting  ribbed  vault  of  the  10th  century,  but  the  whole  is  so  rude 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  mention  except  for  its  antiquity. 

At  Brescia  there   are  two   circular   churches :    one,  the    Duomo 
Vecchio,  may  be  anterior  even  to  the  Carlovingian   era  —  Hiibsch 


748.  Plan  of  the  Duomo,  Brescia. 

("From  Hubscli,) 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


749.    Elevation  of  Duomo  at  Brescia.    (From  Hiibsch.) 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


750.    Section  of  Duomo  at  Brescia.    (From  Hiibsch.)    .Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


thinks  it  belongs  to  the  7th  century.  Whatever  its  date,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  preserved  and  most  interesting  churches  of  its  class  in  the 
North  of  Italy.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it  is  a  large  church, 
125  ft.  across  over  all,  and  is  covered  by  a  dome  65  ft.  diameter 
internally,  supported  by  eight  piers  of  very  plain  design.  The  mode 
in  which  light  is  introduced  into  the  central  compartment  illustrates 
the  various  tentative  expedients  by  which  the  architects  in  that  age 
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attempted  to  accomplish  their  object.  First,  there  is  a  range  of  small 
windows  in  the  drum  below  the  springing  of  the  dome.  In  the  dome 
itself  there  are  four  circular  holes,  and  as  if  the  architect  felt  that  he 
was  doing  something  nnusual  and  inartistic,  he  managed  externally 
to  confuse  these  with  the  rudiments  of  the  roof-galleiy.  This  last 
feathre  is  managed  in  even  a  more  rudimentary  fashion  than  at 
Novara  (Woodcut  No.  739),  and  is  evidently  intended  to  look,  ex- 
ternally, as  if  it  lighted  the  interior  of  the  church. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  originally  it  had  or  was  intended  to  have 
an  apse  between  its  two  round  towers  —  the  foundations  of  which  can 
still  be  traced.  Most  probably  it  had.  What  renders  this  church  of 
pecidiar  interest  now  is  that  its  ordonnance  had  probably  even  more 
influence  on  the  design  of  the  churches  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  else- 
where  in  Germany  than  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  which  is  usu-Tlb^ 
considered  the  prototype  of  all  the  circular  churches  north  of  the 
Alps. 

The  other  circular  church  at  Brescia  is  that  of  Sta.  Julia,  which  is 
certainly  more  modern  than  the  Duomo,  and,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
cannot  be  considered  older  than  the  I'i^  century.  In  its  upper  part 
it  assumes  an  octagonal  form,  and  altogether  tends  much  more 
towards  the  Gothic  forms  than  its  rival. 

Turning  from  these  we  find  the  round-arched  Gothic  style  com- 
pletely developed  in  the  church  of  San  Toniaso  in  Limine,  near 
Bergamo.  From  the  annexed 
plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
circular  part  is  the  nave  or 
entrance,  as  in  Germany  and 
England,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  French  mode  of  arrange- 
ment,  wliere  the   circular  part 


751. 


San  Toniaso  in  Limine. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


762.    San  Tomaso.    (From  Isabella,  "  Edifices 
Circulaires.")    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


is  always  the  sanctum,  the  rectangular  the  nave  or  less  holy  place. 

The  general  plan  of  this  exam|)Ie  is  circular.  It  is  not  more  than 
^Q_£U  across  internally.  In  the  centre  stand  eight  pillars,  supj)orting 
a  vaulted  gallery,  \vhich  forms  a  triforium  or  upper  story,  and,  with 
the  dome  and  its  little  cupola,  raise  the  whole  height  to  about  50  ft. 
A  small  choir  with  a  semi-circular  niche  projects  eastward. 

The   dimensions   of    the    building   are    so    small   that    it   hardly 
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deserves  notice,  except  as  a  perfect  example  of  the  style  of  the 
11th  or  12th  century  in  Lombardy,  and  for  a  certain  propriety  and 
elegance  of  design,  in  which  it  is  not  surpassed,  internally  at  least, 
by  any  building  of  its  age.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  idea  was 
never  carried  out  (at  any  rate  no  example  remains)  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  such  a  domical  arrangement 
as  is  here  attempted.  The  great  defect  of  all  one-storied  domes  is 
their  lowness,  both  internally  and  more  especially  externally.  This 
method  of  building  a  dome  in  two  stories  would  seem  calculated  to 
obviate  the  objection  ;  but  though  common  in  small  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, it  has  never  been  tried  on  a  scale  suiKciently  large  to  enable  us 
to  judge  of  its  real  effect.  After  this  period  the  circular  shaj)e  was 
so  completely  superseded  by  the  rectangular,  that  no  further  improve- 
ment took  place  in  it. 

ToWEES. 

There  is  j^erhaps  no  question  of  early  Christian  archaeology 
involved  in  so  much  obscurity  as  that  of  the  introduction  and  early 
use  of  towers.  The  great  monumental  jiillars  of  the  Romans  —  as,  for 
instance,  those  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  —  were  practically  towers  ; 
and  latterl}'  their  tombs  began  to  assume  an  aspiring  character  like 
that  at  St.  IJemi  (Woodcut  No.  230),  or  those  of  Palmyra  and  else- 
where in  the  East,  which  show  a  marked  tendency  in  that  direction. 
But  none  of  these  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  undoubted  prototype  of 
the  towers  attached  to  the  churches  of  the  Christians. 

At  Ravenna,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Justinian,  we  find  circular 
towers  attached  to  St.  Ajjollinare  in  Classe  (Woodcut  No.  289),  and 
in  the  other  churches  of  that  jjlace  they  seem  even  then  to  have 
been  considered  necessary  adjuncts.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  they  were  erected  as  bell-towers  ;  indeed,  the 
evidence  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  bells  were  not  used  in  Christian 
churches  till  the  time  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  some  two  centuries  later. 
What,  then,  were  they?  There  is,  I  tliink,  no  trace  of  their  being 
sepulchral  monuments,  or  that  they  were  designed  or  used  as  tombs  ; 
and  unless  they  were,  like  the  sthambas  of  the  Buddhists,  ])illars  of 
victory,  or  towers  erected  to  mark  sacred  or  remarkable  s]iots,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  they  were,  or  where  we  are  to  look  for  an  analogy. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  oldest  circular  towers  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  are  those  of  Ravenna ;  while  the  last  of  the  series  is  the 
famous  leaning  one  at  Pisa,  commenced  in  the  year  1174.  The  gra- 
dations between  these  two  extremes  must  have  been  the  same  that 
marked  the  changes  in  the  architecture  of  the  churches  to  wliich  they 
are  attached  ;  but  the  links  are  more  completely  wanting  in  the  case 
of  the  towers  that  in  that  of  the  churches. 
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Tlie  tower  of  St.  Ajaollinare  in  Classe,  above  referred  to,  tlie  most 
perfect  of  those  of  Ravenna,  is  a  simple  brick  tower  (sec  Woodcut 
No.  280),  nine  stories  in  height,  the  lower  windows  being  narrow 
single  openings ;  above  these  are  two,  and  the  three  ujiper  stories 
adorned  with  four  windows  of  three  lights  each. 

In  Rome,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  tower  attached  to  a  church 
was  that  built  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  in  front  of  the  atrium  of  St. 
Peter's  ;  but  they  soon  became  common,  and  we 
now  find  them  attached  to  the  churches  of 
S.  Lorenzo  without  the  walls,  S.  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme,  SS.  Glovamii  e  Paolo,  S.  Clemente, 
S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  and  others.  All  these  are 
square  in  plan  and  extremely  snnilar  in  design, 
no  improvement  and  scarcely  any  change  liaving 
taken  place  between  the  first  and  the  last,  as  if 
the  form  were  an  old  and  established  one  when 
we  find  it  first  adopted.  That  attached  to  Sta. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin  (Woodcut  No.  7.53)  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  best  and  most  complete.  Its 
dimensions  are  small,  its  breadth  being  little 
more  than  15  ft.,  and  its  height  only  110;  but 
notwithstanding  this  there  is  great  dignity  in  the 
design,  and,  in  a  city  where  buildings  are  not 
generally  tall,  its  height  is  sufficient  to  give  it 
prominence  without  overpowering  other  objects, 
—  a  characteristic  which  renders  these  Roman 
towers  not  only  beautiful  structures  in  them- 
selves, but  appropriate  ornaments  to  the  build- 
ings to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  towers  is  derived 
from  the  numerous  progeny  to  which  they  gave 
birth  :  for  though  there  is  scarcely  an  instance 
of  a  square  Romanesque  tower  beyond  the  walls 
of  Rome  during  the  period  in  which  this  style 
flourished,  the  form  was  seized  upon  with  avidity 
by  the  Gothic  architects  in  all  the  countries  of 
Euro])e  ;  and  whether  as  a  detached  campanile 
(as  in  Italy)  or  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
building  (as  we  soon  find  it  employed  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps),  it  forms  the  most  prominent,  and  j^erhaps  also  tlie 
most  beautiful,  feature  in  the  aspiring  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

There  is  certainly  no  architectural  feature  which  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects can  so  justly  call  their  own  as  the  towers  and  spires  which  in 
the  Middle  Ages  were  so  favorite,  so  indispensable  a  jiart  of  their 
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churches  and  other  edifices,  becoming  in  fact  as  necessary  i^arts  of 
the  external  design  as  the  vaults  were  of  the  internal  decoration  of 
the  building. 

It  is  true,  as  before  remarked,  that  wo  neither  know  wlicro  tliey 
were  first  invented,  nor  even  where  tliey  were  first  applied  to 
Christian  churches  —  those  of  Rome  and  llavenna  being  evidently 
not  the  earliest  examples;  nor  have  they  any  features  which  betray 
their  origin  —  at  least  none  have  yet  been  pointed  out,  though  it  is 
not  impossible  that  a  closer  examination  would  bring  some  such  to 
light.  They  certainly  are  as  little  classical,  in  form  or  details,  as 
anything  that  can  well  be  conceived ;  nor,  consequently,  can  the  very 
name  of  Romanesque  be  considered  entirely  appropriate,  though  we 
may  be  compelled  to  use  it  as  marking  the  age  and  locality  in  which 
they  occur. 

Those  of  which   we  have   already  spoken    are   all   churcli-towers 

—  campaniles  or  bell-towers  attached  to  churches.  But  this  exclusive 
distinction  by  no  means  applies  to  tlie  Gotliic  towers.  The  tower 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  for  instance,  and  the  Toraccio  at  Cremona,  are 
evidently  civic  monuments,  like  the  belfries  of  the  Low  Countries 

—  symbols  of  communal  power  wholly  distinct  from  the  church, 
their  jiroximity  to  which  seems  only  to  arise  from  the  fact  of  all 
the  principal  buildings  being  grouped  together.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  with  a  large  class  of  very  ugly  buildings  in  Italy,  such 
as  those  attached  to  the  town-halls  of  Florence  and  Siena,  or  the 
famous  Asinelli  and  Garisenda  towers  at  Bologna.  They  are  merely 
tall  square  brick  towers,  with  a  machicolated  balcony  at  the  top, 
but  possessing  no  more  arcliitectural  design  than  the  chimney  of  a 
cotton  factory.  Originally,  when  lower,  they  may  have  been  towers 
of  defence,  but  afterwards  became  mere  symbols  of  power. 

A  third  class,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous,  of  these  buildings  are 
undoulitedly  ecclesiastical  erections  ;  they  are  either  actually  attached 
to  the  churches,  or  so  placed  with  regard  to  tliem  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  matter.  There  is  not,  however,  I  believe,  in  all  Italy  a  single 
example  of  a  tower  or  towers  forming,  as  on  this  side  of  the  Al]«,  an 
integral  part  of  the  design. 

Sometimes  they  stand  detached,  but  more  generally  are  connected 
with  some  angle  of  the  building,  the  favorite  position  being  the 
western  angle  of  the  southern  transept.  Occasionally  we  find  one 
tower  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  fagade,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case 
when  the  tower  and  the  church  are  of  the  same  age.  It  is  so  in  the 
cathedral  at  Lucca,  and  San  Ambrogio  at  Milan ;  in  tlie  latter  of 
which  a  second  tower  has  been  added  more  recently  to  balance  the 
older  one.  It  does  also  happen,  as  in  the  instance  of  Novara,  before 
quoted  (Woodcut  No.  739),  that  two  towers  are  actually  parts  of  the 
original  design  ;  this,  however,  is  certainly  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
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In  design  the  Italian  campaniles  differ  very  considerably  from  those 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They  never  have  projecting  buttresses,  nor 
assume  that  pyramidal  form  which  is  so  essential  and  so  beautiful  a 
feature  in  the  Northern  examples.  In  plan  the  campanile  is  always 
square,  and  carried  up  without  break  or  offset  to  two-thirds  at  least  of 
its  intended  height.  This,  which  is  virtually  the  whole  design  (for 
the  spire  seems  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  North),  is  generally  solid 
to  a  considerable  height,  or  with  only  such  openings  as  serve  to  admit 
light  to  the  stairs  or  inclined  planes.  Above  the  solid  part  one  round- 
headed  window  is  introduced  in  each  face,  and  in  the  next  story  two ; 
in  the  one  above  this  three,  then  four,  and  lastly  five,  the  lights  being 
merely  sejiarated  by  slight  j/iers,  so  that  the  ujtper  story  is  virtually 
an  open  loggia  (sec  Woodcut  No.  7G1).  There  is  no  doubt  great 
beauty  and  propriety  of  design  in  this  arrangement;  in  jioint  of  taste 
it  is  unobjectionable,  but  it  wants  the  vigor  and  variety  of  the 
Northern  tower. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  drawings  and  such  ancient  examples 
as  remain,  the  original  termination  was  a  simple  cone  in  the  centre, 
with  a  smaller  one  at  each  of  the  angles. 

At  Verona  an  octagonal  lantern  is  added,  and  at  Modena  and 
Cremona  the  octagon  is  crowned  by  a  lofty  spire,  but  these  hardly 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 
So  greatly  did  the  Italians  prefer  the  round  arch,  that  even  in 
their  imitation  of  the  Northern  styles  they  used  the  pointed  shape 
only  when  compelled  —  a  circumstance  which  makes  it  extremely 
difficult,  particularly  in  the  towers,  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
two  styles  ;  for  though  pointed  arches  were  no  doubt  introduced  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  the  circular-headed  shape  continued 
to  be  emi)loyed  from  the  age  of  the  Romanesque  to  that  of  the 
Renaissance. 

One  of  the  oldest,  and  certainly  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  Gothic 
towers  of  Italy  is  that  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  commenced  in  the 
year  902 ;  it  took  the  infant  republic  three  centuries  to  raise  it 
180  ft.,  to  the  point  at  which  the  square  basement  terminates.  On 
this  there  must  originally  have  been  an  open  loggia  of  some  sort  no 
doubt  with  a  conical  roof.  The  present  superstructure  was  added  in 
the  16tli  century,  but  though  the  loggia  is  a  very  ])leasing  feature, 
it  is  overpowered  l)y  the  solid  mass  that  it  surmounts,  and  by  the 
extremely  ugly  square  extinguisher  that  crowns  the  whole.  Its 
locality  and  its  associations  have  earned  for  it  a  great  deal  of  undue 
laudation,  but  in  point  of  design  no  campanile  in  Italy  deserves  it 
less.  The  base  is  a  mere  unornamented  mass  of  brickwork,  .slightly 
tinted,  and  pierced  unsymmetrically  with  small  windows  to  light  the 
inclined  jilane  within.  Its  size,  its  height,  and  its  apparent  solidity 
are  its  only  merits.     These  are  no  doubt  important  elements  in  tliat 
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low  class  of  architectural  excel- 
lence of  which  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  are  the  type  ;  but  even 
in  these  elements  this  edifice 
must  confess  itself  a  pigmy, 
and  inferior  to  even  a  second- 
class  pyramid  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nik',  while  it  has  none  of 
the  beauty  of  design  and  detail 
displayed  by  the  Girakla  of 
Seville,  or  even  by  other  Italian 
towers  in  its  own  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  campanile  at  Piacenza 
(Woodcut. No.  745)  is,  perliaps, 
more  like  the  original  of  St. 
Mark's  than  any  other,  and  cer- 
tainly displays  as  little  beauty 
as  any  building  of  this  sort  can 
possess. 

That  of  San  Zenone  at  Verona 
is  far  more  jjleasing.  It  is,  in- 
deed, as  beautiful  both  in  pro 
portion  and  details  as  any  of 
its  age,  while  it  exemplifies  at 
once  the  beauties  and  the  de- 
fects of  the  style.  Among  the 
first  is  an  elegant  simplicity 
that  always  is  pleasing,  but  this 
is  accompanied  by  a  leanness 
and  poverty  of  effect,  when  com' 
))ared  with  Northern  examples, 
which  must  rank  in  the  latter 
category. 

The  typical  tower  of  its  class 
is  the  Torracio  of  Cremona. 
It  is  a  monumental  tower  com- 
menced inr296  to  commemorate 
a  peace  made  between  Cremona 
and  the  neighboring  states 
after  a  long  and  tedious  contest 
for  supremacy.  It  is  not  an  ec- 
clesiastical edifice,  but  partakes, 
therefore,  like  those  of  St.  Mark, 

Venice,  and  of  Modena,  more  of     ~^-   '-I'orracio  at  Cremoua.  (From  Gaily  Knight.) 
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the  character  of  a  civic  belfry  tliaii  of  a  clnirch  tower,  such  as  tliose 
previously  mentioned.  It  is  the  highest  and  largest,  and  consequently, 
according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  finest  of  Italian 
towers.  Its  whole  height  is  o96_,ft.,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  a 
square  ungainly  mass,  without  either  design  or  ornament  of  any  im- 
portance. On  this  is  placed  an  octagon  and  spire,  which,  though  in 
themselves  perhaps  the  best  specimens  of  their  class  in  Italy,  have 
too  little  connection  either  in  design  or  dimensions  with  the  tower 
on  which  they  stand. 

Tlie  celebrated  tower  of  the  Ghirlandina  at  JModena  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  to  enable  us  to  compare  these  Italian  towers  with 
the  Cis-Alpine  ones,  since  it  possesses  a  well-proportioned  spire, 
which  is  found  in  few  of  the  others.  From  its  date  it  belongs  to 
the  second  division  of  the  subject,  having  been  commenced  in  the 
13th  and  finished  in  the  14th  century ;  but,  as  before  remarked, 
there  is  no  line  of  distinction  between  the  round-arched  and  pointed- 
arched  styles  in  Italy,  and  as  this  campanile  seems  to  be  wholly 
without  any  pointed  forms,  we  may  describe  it  here. 

Its  whole  height  is  about  315  ft.,  of  which  less  than  200  are  taken 
up  in  the  square  part  —  which  thus  bears  a  less  predominant  propor- 
tion to  the  spire  than  any  other  Italian  example.  It  is  evidently 
meant  to  rival  the  famous  German  spires  which  had  become  such 
favorites  in  the  age  m  which  it  was  built ;  and  although  it  avoids 
many  of  tlie  errors  into  which  the  excessive  love  of  decoration  and 
of  tours  de  force  led  the  Germans,  still  the  result  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  change  from  the  square  to  the  octagon  is  abrupt  and 
unpleasing,  and  the  spire  itself  looks  too  thick  for  the  octagon, 
Everywhere  there  is  a  want  of  those  buttresses  and  pinnacles  with 
which  the  Gothic  architects  knew  so  well  how  to  jsrepare  for  a 
transition  of  form,  and  to  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  com])osition  was 
not  only  artistically  but  mechanically  correct.  The  Italians  never 
comprehended  the  aspiring  principle  of  the  Gothic  styles,  and  con- 
sequently, though  they  had  far  more  elegance  of  taste  and  used  better 
details,  their  works  hardly  satisfy  the  mind  to  a  greater  extent  than 
a  modern  classical  church  or  museum. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  towers  of  Siena,  Lucca,  Pistoja, 
and  indeed  to  all  in  the  north  of  Italy  :  all  have  some  pleasing  points, 
but  none  are  entirely  satisfactory.  None  have  sufficient  ornament, 
nor  display  enough  design,  to  render  them  satisfactory  in  detail,  nor 
have  they  sufficient  nmss  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the 
evidence  of  thought,  and  to  impress  by  the  simple  grandeur  of  their 
dimensions. 
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BEFORE  the  commencement  of  the  13tli  century,  the  Italians  had 
acquired  such  mastery  over  the  details  of  their  round-arched 
style,  and  had  worked  it  into  such  originality  and  completeness,  that 
it  is  surprising  that  they  should  .so  easily  have  abandoned  it  for  that 
form  of  pointed  Gothic  which  they  afterwards  adopted.  It  is  true 
the  Italians  never  rose  to  the  conception  of  such  buildings  as  the 
great  Rhenish  cathedrals,  like  those  of  Spires  and  Worms,  or  the 
old  churclies  at  Cologne ;  nor  did  they  perhaps  even  rival  the  quasi- 
classical  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Provencal  churches ;  but  at 
Verona,  Modena,  and  indeed  throughout  the  North  of  Italy,  they 
had  elaborated  a  complete  round-arched  style,  all  the  details  of 
which  were  not  only  appropriate  and  elegant,  but  seemed  capable 
of  indefinite  development  in  the  direction  in  which  they  Avere  pro- 
ceeding. They  had  also  before  their  eyes  the  Romanesque  style  of 
Pisa  and  Lucca  with  all  its  elegance,  and  the  example  of  Rome, 
where  the  architects  steadily  refused  to  acknowledge  the  pointed 
arch  during  the  whole  of  the  Mediaeval  period.  Yet  in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century  —  say  1220,  when  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens, 
Salisbury,  and  Toledo  were  designed-Tr-:  Italy  too  was  smitten  with 
admiration  for  the  pointed  arch,  and  set  to  work  to  adapt  it  to  her 
tastes  and  uses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  this,  were  we  not  aware  how 
deeply  the  feelings  that  gave  rise  to  the    Ghibelline    faction    ^vere 
vol..  ir.  — 21 
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rooted  in  the  Italian  soil.  In  all  the  cities,  except  Rome,  the  cause  of^ 
the  Ghibellines  was  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  identified  with  that 
of  freedom  and  local  independence,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  GueKs, 
which  symbolized  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  clerical  party. 
Knowing  how  strenuously  this  was  resisted,  we  naturally  expect  to 
find  it  expressed  in  the  architecture  of  the  country.  Two,  indeed,  of 
the  great  clmrches  of  Italy,  Assisi  (1228)  and  Milan^  (1385),  were 
erected  by  Germans  in  the  German  style  of  the  day  ;  but  these  are 
exceptional.  The  form  which  the  pointed-arched  style  took  on  its 
introduction,  was  that  of  adaptation  to  the  Italian  style,  in  a  manner 
which  the  Italians  thought  more  consonant  with  beauty  and  con- 
venience than  tliat  adopted  north  of  the  Alps.  In  this  they  were 
certainly  mistaken.  The  elegance  of  the  details  employed  by  a  refined 
and  cultivated  people,  and  based  on  classical  traditions,  goes  far  to 
redeem,  in  most  instances,  the  defects  of  their  designs ;  but  they 
never  grasped  the  true  principles  of  Gothic  art,  and  the  fatal 
facility  of  the  pointed  arch  led  them  more  astray  after  mechanical 
clevernesses  than  even  the  Germans.  Still,  it  is  an  original  style, 
and,  however  imperfect,  is  well  worthy  of  study. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  style  more  in  detail,  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  one  of  the  jirincipal  causes  which  led  to  the  more 
marked  features  of  difference  between  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Italy 
and  that  of  Germany  and  France.  This  was  the  distaste  of  the 
Italians  for  the  employment  of  painted  glass,  or  at  least  their  want 
of  appreciation  of  its  beauties  when  combined  with  architecture. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  a  previous  chapter  to  explain  how  all- 
important  ])ainted  glass  was  to  the  elaboration  of  the  Gothic  style. 
But  for  its  introduction,  the  architecture  of  France  would  bear  no 
resemblance  to  what  it  was,  and  is.  In  Italy,  indeed,  the  people  loved 
polychromy,  but  always  of  the  opaque  class.  They  delighted  to  cover 
the  walls  of  their  churches  with  frescoes  and  mosaics,  to  enrich  their 
floors  with  the  most  gorgeous  pavements,  and  to  scatter  golden  stars 
over  the  blue  ground  of  their  vaults ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  did  they 
fill,  or  design  to  fill,  their  windows  with  ])ainted  glass.  Perhaps 
the  glare  of  an  Italian  sun  may  have  tended  to  render  its  brilliancy 
intolerable  ;  but  more  probably  the  absence  of  stained  glass  is  owing 
to  its  incompatibility  with  fresco-painting,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  superior  brightness  of  the  transparent 
material.  Tlie  Italians  were  not  prepared  to  relinquish  the  old  and 
favorite  mode  of  decoration  in  which  they  so  excelled.  This  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  method  of  ornamentation  enabled  them,  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  to  surpass  all  the  world  in  the  art  of  j)aiiiting, 
but  it  was  fatal  to  the  proper  ajipreciation  of  the  pointed  style^and  to 
its  successful  introduction  intoJ,he  land._. 

The  first  effect  of  this  tendency  was  that  the  windows  in  Italian 
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churches  were  small,  aud  generally  devoid  of  tracery,  with  all  its 
beautiful  accompaniments..  The  walls,  too,  being  consequently  solid, 
were  sufficient,  by  their  own -Weight  to  abut  the  thrust  of  the  arches: 
so  that  neither  projecting  nor  flying  buttresses  nor  pinnacles  were 
needed.  The  buildings  were  thus  dejirived  externally  of  all  the 
aspiring  vertical  lines  so  characteristic  of  true  Gothic.  The  archi- 
tects, to  relieve  the  monotony  arising  from  the  want  of  these 
features,  were  forced  to  recur  to  the  horizontal  cornices  of  the 
classical  times,  and  to  cover  their  walls  with  a  series  of  panelling, 
which,  however  beautiful  in  itself,  is  mere  ornament — both  unmeaning 
.and  inconsistent. 

Internally,  too,  having  no  clerestoiy  to  make  roorn  for,  and  no 
constructive  necessities  to  meet,  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  design  is  that  which  covers  the  greatest  sjiace  with  the 
least  exjjenditure  of  materials,  and  the  least  encumbrance  of  the  floor. 
With  buildersjhis  is  a  golden  rule,  but  with  arehitects  it  is  about 
the  worst  that  can  possibly  be  adojited.  'i'lir  (iermans  were  not  free 
from  this  fault,  but  the  Italians  carried  it  still  further.  If  on  four 
or  five  piers  they  could  support  the  vault  of  a  whole  nave,  they  never 
dreamed  of  introducing  more.  A  French  architect,  though  superior  in 
constructive  skill,  would  jirobably  have  introduced  eight  or  ten  in  the 
same  space.  An  Italian  aimed  at  carrying  the  vaults  of  the  side-aisles 
to  the  same  heiglit  as  that  of  the  nave,  if  lie  could.  A  Northern  archi- 
tect knew  how  to  keep  the  two  in  their  due  proportion,  whereby  he 
obtained  groftter  height  and  greater  width  in  the  same  bulk,  and  an 
appearance  of  height  and  width  greater  still,  by  the  contrast  between 
the  parts,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  his  building  a  character  of 
strength  aud  stability  perhaps  even  more  valuable  than  that  of  size. 

In  the  same  mannei-,  the  Northern  architects,  ^vllile  they  grouped 
their  shafts  together,  kept  them  so  distinct  as  to  allow  every  one 
to  bear  its  proportional  part  of  the  load,  and  perform  its  allotted  task. 
The  Italians  never  comprehended  this  principle,  but  merely  stuck 
pilasters  back  to  back,  in  imitation  of  the  true  architects,  jiroducing 
an  unmeaning  and  ugly  pier.  The  same  incongruities  occur  in  every 
part  and  ever\'  detail.  It  is  a  style  copied  without  understanding, 
and  executed  without  feeling.  The  elegance  of  the  seuljitured  foliage 
and  other  details  sometimes  goes  far  to  redeem  these  faults ;  for  the 
Italians,  though  bad  architects,  were  always  beautiful  carvers,  and,  as 
a  Southern  people,  were  free  from  the  vulgarities  sometimes  apparent 
farther  north,  and  never  fell  into  the  wild  barbarisms  which  too  often 
disfigure  even  the  best  buildings  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Besides, 
when  painting  is  joined  to  sculpture  in  churches,  the  architecture  may 
come  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  and  thus  escape  the  censure  it 
deserves.  Unfortunately  there  are  only  two  examples  of  any  im- 
portance in  this  style  that  retain  all  their  painted  decorations  —  St. 
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Francis  at  Assisi,  and  the  Certosa  near  Pavia.  From  this  circum- 
stance they  are  perhaps  the  most  admired  in  Italy.  In  others  the 
spaces  left  for  color  are  still  plain  and  blank.  We  see  the  work  of 
the  architect  unaided  by  the  painting  which  was  intended  to  set  it 
off,  and  we  cannot  but  condemn  it  as  displaying  at  once  bad  taste 
and  ignorance  of  the  true  Gothic  feeling. 


^: 


^ 


^^ 


One  of  the  earliest,  or  perhaps  the  very  first  Italian  edifice  into 
which  tlie  ]iointed  arcli  was  introduced,  is  the  fine  church  of  St.  Andrea, 

at  Vercelli,  commenced  in  the  year  1219  by 
the  Cardinal  Guala  Bicehieri,  and  finished 
in  tliv(je  yt;.i^-<;.  This  prelate,  having  been 
lon£f  legate  in  England,  brought  back  with 
him  an  English  architect  called,  it  is  said, 
Brigwithe,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
erection  of  this  church  in  his  native  place. 

In  plan,  it  is  certainly  very  like  an 
English  church,  terminating  sc^uarely  to- 
wards the  east,  and  witli  side  chapels  to 
the  transepts,  arranged  very  much  as  we 
find  them  at  Buildwas,  Kirkstall,  and 
other  churches  of  tliis  class  and  size,  only 
tliat  here  they  are  polygonal,  Avhich  was 
hardly  ever  the  case  in  England.  But 
with  the  plan  all  influences  of  the  Eng- 
lish architect  seem  to  have  ceased,  and 
the  structure  is  in  purely  Italian  style. 
Externally  the  jiointed  arch  nowhere 
appears,  all  the  doors  and  windows  being  circular-headed ;  while 
internally  it  is  confined  to  tlie  pier-arches  of  the  nave  and  the  vaulting 
of  the  roof.  The  fajade  is  flanked  at  its  angles  by  two  tall,  slender,^ 
square  towers ;  and  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  is 
covered  by  one  of  those  elegant  octagonal  domes  wliich  the  Italians 
knew  so  well  how  to  use,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  only  origmal  feature 
in  their  designs.  The  external  form  of  this  church  is  interesting,  as 
displaying  the  germs  of  niucli  that  two  centuries  afterwards  was 
so  greatly  expanded  by  a  German  architect  in  the  design  of  Milan 
cathedral. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1220,  a  church  was  commenced  at  Asti^  the 
tower  of  which  was  finislied  in  1266.  This  allowed  time  for  a  more 
complete  development  of  the  pointed  style,  wliieli  here  prevails  not 
only  internally,  but  externally.  Tall  lancet  windows  appear  in  the 
flanks,  and  even  the  doorways  assume  that  form,  in  their  ^canopies, 
if  not  in  their  openings.  The  porch  (Woodcut  No.  756)  is  a  later 
addition,  and  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  style  during  the  14th 


755.  Plan  of  the  Church  at  Ver- 
celli. (From  Osten's  "  Bau- 
kunst  in  Lombardei.")  Scale 
100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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century.  This  cliurch  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  examples  in  which 
those  elegant  terra-cotta  cornices  of  small  intersecting  arches  seem  to 
have  been  brought  to  perfection. 

The  most  remarkable  eliurch  of  this  age  is  tliat  of  St.  Francis  at 
Assisi,  commenced  in  1228,  and  finished,  in  all  essentials  at  least,  in 
1253.     It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  German  named  Jacob,  or 


756.    Church  at  Asa.    (From  Chapuy,  "  Moyeii-Age  Monumental.") 


Jacopo.  CVrtainlyjiq  Frejich  or  English  architect  would  Iiave  designed 
Ailauille-ciuuxli  of  this  class,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Italian 
could  have  drawn  details  so  purely  Northern  as  those  of  the  upper 
church.  In  the  lower  church  there  are  hardly  any  mouldings  to  mark 
the  style,  Init  its  character  is  certainly  rather  German  tlian  Italian. 
This  church  depends  for  its  magnificence  and  eliaracter  much  more  on 
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Plan  of  Sta.  Anast;isia,  Verona.    Scale  100 
ft.  to  1  iu. 
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painting  than  on  architect  uro.     In  the  first  phxce  it  is  sniall,  the  upper 

church  being  only  225  ft. 
long,  by  36  in  width ;  and 
thoTigh  the  lower  ore  has  side- 
aisles  which  extend  tlie  width 
to  100  ft.,  yet  the  upper 
church  is  only  GO  ft.  iu  height, 
and  the  lower  about  30,  so 
that  it  is  far  too  small  for 
much  architectural  magni- 
ficence. None  of  its  details 
are  equal  to  those  of  contem- 
porary churches  on  this  side 
of  tl)e  Alps.  The  whole  church 
is  covered  with  fresco  paint- 
ings in  great  variety  and, of 
the  most  beautiful  cliaracter, 
which  justly  render  it  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  ad- 
mired of  all  TtaJy.  On  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  without  its 
frescoes,  it  would  hardly  at- 
tract any  attention.  It  is 
invaluable  as  an  example  of 
the  extent  to  which  poly- 
chromatic decoration  may  be 
profitably  carried,  and  of  the 
true  mode  of  doing  it ;  and 
also  as  an  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Italians 
allowed  a  foreign  style  and 
mode  of  ornamentation  to  be 
introduced  into  their  country. 
One  of  the  purest  and 
most  perfect  types  of  an 
Italian  Gothic  church  is  that 
of  Sta.  Anastasia  at  Verona, 
commenced  apparently  in 
1260.  It  is  not  large,  being 
only  285 ft.  in  length  ex- 
ternally ;  but  its  arrange- 
ments are  very  complete,  and 
very  perfect  if  looked  at  from 
an  Italian  point  of  view.  The 
square   of   the    vault  of    the 


758.    One  Bay  of  St-a.  Anastasia,  Verona. 
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nave  is  the  modulus,  instead  of  that  of  the  aisles,  as  in  true  Gothic, 
churches ;  owing  to  which  the  pier-arches  are  further  apart  than  a  true 
artist  would  have  placed  them  ;  there  are  also  no  buttresses  externally, 
but  only  2:)ilasters.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  arches  have  to 
be  tied  in  with  iron  rods  at  the  springing,  which  internally  adds  very 
much  to  the  appearance  of  weakness  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
wide  spacing  and  general  tenuity.  These  bad  effects  are  aggravated 
by  the  absence  of  a  string-course  at  the  springing  of  the  vault ;  and 
by  the  substitution  of  a  circular  hole  for  the  triforium,  and  a  hexafoUed 


One  Bay,  externally  and  internally,  of  the  Church  of  San  Martino,  Lucca. 


opening  of  very  insignificant  dimensions  for  the  glorious  clerestory 
windows  of  Northern  churches.  Altofether,  though  we  cannot  help 
being  pleased  with  the  spaciousness  and  general  elegance  of  design, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how  very  inferior  it  is  to  that  of  churches 
on  this  side  the  Alps. 

The  church  of  ^n^Iartinq  at  Luccaj_built  about  a  century  after 
Sta^Anastasia  (middle  of  the  14th  century),  presents  a  strikingly  happy 
compromise  between  the  two  styles.  The  pier-arches  are  still  too 
Avide  —  23  ft.  in  the  clcarj^but  the  defect  is  remedied  to  some  extent 
by  the  employment  of  circular  instead  of  pointed  arches,  and  the 
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triforiura  is  all  that  can  be  closired ;  tlie  clerestory,  liowever,  is  as 
insignificant  as  it  must  be  where  the  sun  is  so  brilliant,  and  painted 
glass  inadmissible.  It  would  be  easy  to  jioint  out  otlier  defects  ;  but, 
taking  it  altogether,  there  are  few  more  elegant  churches  tlian  this, 
and  hardly  one  in  Italy  that  so  perfectly  meets  all  the  exigencies  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

The  cathedrals  of  Siena,  and  Orvieto  (the  former  commenced  in 
124^,  the  latter  in  1290)  are  perhaps,  taken  altogether,  the  most  suc- 
cessful specimens  of  Italian  pointed  Gothic.  They  are  those  at  least 
in  wliich  the  system  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  without  either 
foreign  aid  or  tlie  ajsplication  of  distinctly  foreign  details.     These^ 

two  buildings,  moreover,  both  re- 

J"';^S?^I!?f  *^"i  their  fagades  as  completed  by 

■  i  " '^k'' TiXi  their  first  architects,  while  the  tliree 

''H^:'^",^^h-^"^'H  great  chiirches  of  this  style  —  the 

JWjhv''';-- Mr=f3  cathedrals   of  Flo''*'"c*>   Eol°S°% 

V;'--"J/;i\/'i;N/|l  and  Milan  —  were  in  this  respect 

V^■:;•4-^■-p^"4?"'-  .  ~-'"f  1''^''  unfinished,  with  many  others 
.ji/''i''^vi'iXi.lXj,i,X||  of  the  smaller  churches  of  Italy. 
j^rrr::^:j^;^;v::-9:;:^  The  church  at  Siena  illustrates 
■\^k'.'_  }'jA\  forcibly  the  tendency  of  tlie  Italian  ,'/ 
/,  >  •  -^  -,-11  arcliitects  to  adhere  to  the  domical 
forms  of  the  old  Etruscans,  which 
the  Romans  amplified  to  such  an 
extent,  and  the  Byzantines  made 
peculiarly  their  own.  I  cannot  but 
repeat  my  regret  that  the  Italians 
alone,  of  all  the  Western  Medireval 
builders,  showed  any  predilection 
for  this  form  of  roof.  On  this  side 
of  the  Alps  it  could  have  been  ■ 
made  the  most  beautiful  of  ai-chi- 


760.    Pain  of  Cailic.lr.il  at  sii-iia.    (From 

the"Egiises PrincipaiesdEurope.")         tectural  forms.     In  Italy  there  18 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in.  ,  i        x 

no  instance  of  more  than  moderate 
success  —  nothing,  indeed,  to  encourage  imitation.  Even  the  example 
now  before  us  is  no  exception  to  these  remarks,  though  one  of  the 
boldest  efforts  of  Italian  afehitects.  In  plan  it  ought  to  have 
been  an  octagon,  but  that  apparently  would  have  made  it  too 
large  for  their  skill  to  execute,  so  they  met  the  difliculty  by  adopting 
a  hexagon,  which,  though  producing  a  certain  variety  of  perspective, 
fits  awkwardly  with  the  lines  of  columns,  and  twists  the  vaults  to  an 
unpleasant  extent.  Still  a  dome  of  moderate  height,  and  58  ft.  in 
diameter,  covering  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  with  sufficient  space 
around  to  give  it  dignity,  is  a  noble  and  pleasing  feature,  the  merit  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny.     Combined  with   the  rich,  coloring 
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and  gorgeous  furniture  of  the  cliurch,  it  makes  up  a  whole  of  great 
beauty.  The  circular  pier-arches,  however,  and  the  black  and  white 
stripes  by  which  the  exterior  is  marked,  detract  considerably  from  the 
effect  of  the  whole  —  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  though  the 
Italians  still  consider  it  a  beauty.     The  fagade  of  this  cathedral  is 


761.    Facade  of  the  Cathedral  at  Siena. 


represented  in  Woodcut  No.  761.  It  consists  of  three  great  portals, 
the  arches  of  which  are  equal  in  size,  though  the  centre  doorway  is 
larger  than  those  at  the  sides.  Above  is  the  invariable  circular  window 
of  the  Italian  architects,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  steep  triangular 
gables. 
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The  carved  architectural  ornaments  of  the  facade  are  rich  and 
elaborate  in  the  extreme,  though  figured  sculj^ture  is  used  to  a  much 
less  extent  than  in  Northern  portals  of  the  same  age.  It  is  also 
observable  tliat  the  strong  liorizontal  lines  do  not  harmonize  with 
tlie  aspiring  character  of  pointed  architecture. 

The  cathedral  of  Orvieto  is  smaller  and  simpler,  and  less  rich  in  its 

decorations,  than 
that  at  Siena,  with 
the  exception  of 
its  fajade,  which 
is  adorned  with 
sculpture  and 
painting.  Indeed 
the  three-gabled 
front  may  be  con- 
l  sidercd  the  typical 
^1  one  for  churches 
of  this  class.  The 
facades  intended 
to  have  been 
applied  to  the 
churches  at  Flo- 
rence, Bologna, 
Milan,  and  else- 
where, were  no 
doubt  very  simi- 
lar to  that  repre- 
sented in  Wood- 
cut No.  761.  As 
a  frontispiece,  if 
elaborately  sculp- 
tured and  painted, 
it  is  not  without 
considerable  ap- 
propriateness and 
even  beauty  ;  but, 
as  an  architec- 
tural object,  it  is 
infinitely  inferior 
to  the  double- 
towered  fagades 
of  the  Northern  cathedrals,  or  even  to  those  with  only  one  great  tower 
in  the  centre.  It  has  besides  the  defect  of  not  expressing  what  is 
beliind  it ;  the  central  gable  being  always  higher  than  the  roof, 
and  the  two  others  merely  ornamental  appendages.     Indeed,  like  the 


762.    Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Florence.    (From  Isabelle,  ' 
Circulaires.")    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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Italian  Gothic  buildings  generally,  it  depended  on  painting,  sculpture, 
and  carving  for  its  effect  far  more  than  on  architectural  design, 
properly  so  called. 

Among  the  greatest  and  most  complete  examples  of  Italian  Gothic 
is  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Fiori,  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  churches  produced  in  the  Middle  Ages — as  far  as 
mere  grandeur  of  conception  goes,  perhaps  the  very  best,  though  con- 
siderably marred  in  execution  from  defects  of  style,  which  are  too 
apparent  in  every  part. 


',-ii-0 
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763.    Section  of  Dome  and  part  of  Nave  of  the  (.athedra)  at  Florence.     Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


The  building  of  the  cliurch.was  commenced  in  the  year  1294  or 
1298  (it  is  not  quite  clear  u'hich),  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  for  unfortunately  in  this  style 
we  know  the  names  of  all  the  architects,  and  all  the  churches  show 
traces  of  the  caprice  and  of  the  misdirected  efforts  of  individuals, 
instead  of  the  combined  national  movement  which  produced  such 
splendid  results  in  France  and  England.  It  is  not  known  how  far 
Arnolfo  had  carried  the  building  when  he  died,  in  1310,  but  probably 
up  to  the  sjjringing  of  the  vaults.     After  this  the  works  proceeded 
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more  leisurely,  but  the  nave  and  smaller  domes  of  the  choir  were  no 
doubt  completed  as  we  now  find  them  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  , 
14th  century.  The  great  octagon  remained  unfinished,  and  if  covered 
in  at  all  it  was  only  by  a  wooden  roof  of  domical  outline  externally, 
which  seems  to  be  that  represented  in  the  fresco  in  the  convent  of 
San  Marco,  till  Brunellcschi  commenced  the  present  dome,  in  1420, 
and  completed  it  in  all  essential  pai'ts  before  his  death,  wliicli  happened— 
in  1444.  The  building  may  therefore  be  considered  as  essentially 
contemporary  with  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  which  it  very  nearly 
equals  in  size  (its  area  being  84,802  ft.,  while  that  of  Cologne  is 
estimated  at  91,000),  and,  as  far  as  mere  conception  of  plan  goes, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Florentine  cathedr.al  far  sur- 
jjasses  its  German  rival.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  finer  than  its  general 
ground-2:)lan.  A  vast  nave  leads  to  an  enormous  dome,  extending 
into  the  triapsal  arrangement  so  conmion  in  the  early  churches  of 
Cologne,  and  which  was  repeated  in  the  last  and  greatest  effort  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  rather  the  first  of  the  new  school  —  the  great  churcli 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  In  the  Florentine  church  all  these  parts  are 
better  subordinated  and  jsroportioned  than  in  any  other  example,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  effect  increases  and  the  whole  expands  as  we 
approach  from  the  entrance  to  the  sanctum  is  unrivalled.  All  this, 
alas !  is  utterly  thrown  away  in  the  execution.  Like  all  inexperienced 
architects,  Arnolfo  seems  to  have  thought  that  largeness  of  parts 
would  add  to  the  greatness  of  the  whole,  and  thus  used  only  four  great 
arches  in  the  whole  length  of  his  nave,  giving  the  central  aisle  a  width 
of  ^5  ft.  clear.  The  whole  width  is  within  10  ft.  of  that  of  Cologne, 
and  the  height  about  the  same ;  and  yet,  in  appearance,  the  height 
is  about  half,  and  the  breadth  less  than  half,  owing  to  the  better 
proportion  of  the  parts  and  to  the  superior  ajipropriateness  in  the 
details  on  the  part  of  the  German  cathedral.  At  Florence  the  details 
are  positively  ugly.  The  windows  of  the  side-aisles  are  small  and 
misplaced,  those  of  the  clerestory  mere  circular  holes.  The  proportion 
of  the  aisles  one  to  another  is  bad,  the  vaults  ill-formed,  and  altogether 
a  colder  and  iess  effective  design  was  not  produced  in  the  Miildle 
Ages.  The  triapsal  choir  is  not  so  objectionable  as  the  nave,  but  there 
are  large  plain  spaces  that  now  look  cold  and  flat ;  the  windows  are 
too  few  and  small,  and  there  is  a  gloom  about  the  whole  which  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  original  intention 
was  to  paint  the  walls,  and  not  to  color  the  windows,  so  that  these 
defects  are  hardly  chargeable  to  the  original  design,  and  would  not  be 
apparent  now  were  it  not  that  in  a  moment  of  mistaken  enthusiasm 
the  Florentines  were  seized  with  a  desire  to  imitate  the  true  style  or 
Gothic  art,  and  rival  Northern  cathedrals  in  the  glory  of  their  jiainted 
glass.  This,  in  a  church  whose  windows  were  designed  only  of  such 
dimensions  as  were  sufiicient  to  admit  the  requisite  quantity  of  white 
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lio-ht  was  fatal.  Notwitlistanding  the  beauty  of  the  glass  itself, 
which  seems  to  have  been  executed  at  Lubeck,  1434,  from  Italian 
designs,  it  is  so  completely  out  of  place  that  it  only  produces  irrita^ 
tion  instead  of  admiration,  and  has  certainly  utterly  destroyed  the 
effect  and  moaning  of  the  interior  it  was  intended  to  adorn. 

Externally  the  fa9ade  was  never  finished,  and  we  can  only  fancy 
what  was  intended  from  the  analogy 
of  Siena  and  Orvieto.  Tlie  flanks 
of  the  nave  are  without  buttresses 
or  pinnacles,  and,  with  only  a  few 
insignificant  windows,  would  be 
painfully  flat  except  for  a  veneer  of 
colored  marbles  disposed  in  panels 
over  the  whole  surface.  For  an  in- 
terior or  a  pavement  such  a  mode  of 
decoration  is  admissible ;  but  it  is  so 
unconstructive,  so  evidently  a  mere 
decoration,  that  it  gives  a  weak- 
ness to  the  whole,  and  a  most  un- 
satisfactory appearance  to  so  large 
a  building.  This  is  much  less  ap- 
parent at  the  east  end,  where  the 
outline  is  so  broken,  and  the  main 
lines  of  the  construction  so  plainly 
marked,  that  the  mere  filling-in  is 
comparatively  unimportant.  This 
is  the  most  meritorious  part  of  the 
church,  and  so  far  as  it  was  carried 
up  according  to  the  original  design, 
is  extremely  beautiful.  Even  the 
plainness  and  flatness  of  the  nave 
serve  as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  varying 
outline  of  the  choir.  Above  the  line 
of  the  cornice  of  the  side-aisles  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  said  to  be- 
long to  the  original  design  except 
the  first  division  of  the  drum  of  the 
dome,  which  follows  the  lines  of 
the  clerestory.  It  has  long  been  a  question  what  Arnolfo  originally 
intended,  and  especially  how  he  meant  to  cover  the  great  octagonal 
space  in  the  centre.  All  knowledge  of  his  intentions  seems  to  have 
been  lost  within  a  century  after  his  death  ;  at  least,  in  the  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  commission  which  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  Brunelleschi's  design  for  the  dome,  no  reference  is  made  to 
any  original  design  as    then    existing,  and  no  one  appears  to  have 


764.    Part  of  the  Flank  of  Cathedral  at 
Florence. 
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known  how  Arnolfo  intended  to  finish  his  work.  Judging  from  the 
structure  as  far  as  he  carried  it,  and  with  the  knowledge  we  now 
possess  of  the  Italian  architecture  of  that  age,  we  can  easily  con- 
jecture what  his  design  for  its  completion  may  liave  been.  Internally, 
it  probably  consisted  of  a  dome  something  like  the  present,  but  flatter, 
springing  from  the  cornice  40  ft.  lower  than  the  present  one,  and 
pierced  with  large  ojsenings  on  each  of  its  eight  faces. 

Externally  two 
courses  were  open 
to  him.  The  first 
and  most  obvious 
was  to  hide  the 
dome  entirely  un- 
der a  wooden  roof, 
as  is  done  in  St. 
George's,  Tliessa- 
lonica  (Woodcut 
No.  878),  or  in  the 
baptistery  in  front 
of  the  cathedra], 
and  is  done  in 
half  the  baptist- 
eries in  Italy  —  as 
at  Parma,  for  in- 
stance (Woodcut 
No.  780).  Had  he 
done  this  the  span 
of  the  dome  might 
have  been  very 
much  larger,  with- 
out involving  any 
constructive  dif- 
ficulties, and  the 
three  towers  over 
the  chou"  and 
transepts  might 
have  sufficed  to  relieve  its  external  appearance  sufficiently  for  archi- 
tectural effect.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that  something  more  ambitious  than  this  was  originally  pro- 
posed, and  that  the  design  was  more  like  that  of  Chiaravalle  near 
Milan,  built  in  1221^  and  one  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  this 
class  of  dome  now  existing  in  Italy.  _  Its  external  appearance  may  be 
judged  of  from  Woodcut  765,  and  its  constructive  details  from  the 
section,  Woodcut  No.  766. 

If  the  basement  is  sufficiently  solid  —  and  that  at  Florence  is  more 
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765.    Dome  at  Chiaravalle,  near  Milan.    (From  a  Drawing 
by  Ed.  Falkener,  Esq.) 
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than  sufficient  for  any  superstructure  of  the  sort  —  it  is  evident  the 
architect  can  dispose  of  such  masses  of  masonry  tliat  he  can  counteract 
any  thrust  or  tendency  to  spread  that  can  exist  in  any  dome  of  this 
sort,  and  instead  of  being  only  j_36  ft.  across,  150  or  160  might  easily 
have  been  attempted.  Instead  of  375  ft.,  which  is  the  height  of  the 
present  dome  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  cross  externally,  it  might, 


766.    Section  of  Eastern  portion  of  Church  at  Chiaravalle.    (From  Gnsnc;;''  "  Terra  Cotta 
ArcMtecture  in  Italy.")    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


even  with  the  present  diameter,  have  been  carried  up  to  at  least 
500  ft.,  or  as  high  as  the  church  was  long,  —  70  to  100  ft.  above  the 
height  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Had  this  been  done,  the  three  smaller  semi-domes  must  have  been 
intended  to  be  crowned  with  miniature  octagonal  spires  of  the  same 
class  with  the  great  dome,  and  between  these  the  vast  substructures 
show  that  it  was  intended  to  carry  up  four  great  spires,  probably  to  a 
height  of  400  ft. 
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Had  all  this  been  done  (and  something  very  like  it  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  intended),  neither  Cologne  Cathedral,  nor  any  church  iu 
Europe,  ancient  or  modern,  would  have  been  comparable  to  this  great 
and  glorious  apse.  As  it  is,  the  plain,  heavy,  simple  outlined  dome  of 
Brunelleschi  acts  like  an  extinguisher,  crushing  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
composition,  and  both  internally  and  externally  destroying  all  harmony 

between  the  parts.  It  has  de- 
jirived  us  of  the  only  chance 
that  ever  existed  of  witnessing 
the  effect  of  a  great  Gothic 
dome ;  not  indeed  such  a  dome 
as  might  with  the  same  di- 
mensions ha  e  been  executed 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  but 
still  in  the  spirit,  and  with 
much  of  the  poetry,  which 
gives  such  value  to  the  con 
ceptions  of  the  builders  in 
those  days. 

But  for  this  change  of 
plan,  the  ambition  of  the 
Florentines  might  have  been 
iu  some  measure  satisfied, 
whose  instructions  to  the 
architect  were,  that  their 
cathedral  "  should  surpass 
everytliing  that  human  in- 
dustry or  human  power  had 
conceived  of  great  and  beau- 
tiful." 

About  a  century  later 
(1390),  the  Bolognese  deter- 
mined on  the  erection  of  a 
monster  cathedral,  which,  in 
so  far  as  size  went,  would 
have  been  more  than  double  that  of  Florence.  According  to  the  plans 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  it  was  to  have  been  about  800  ft.  long  and 
525  wide  across  the  transepts ;  at  the  intersection  was  to  have  been  a 
dome  130  ft.  in  diameter,  or  only  6  ft.  less  than  that  of  Florence,  and 
the  width  of  both  nave  and  transepts  was  to  have  been  183  ft. :  so  that 
the  wliole  would  have  covered  about  212,000  ft.,  or  nearly  the  same 
area  as  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  three  times  that  of  any  French 
cathedral !  Of  this  vast  design,  ojily  about  one-third  (Woodcut  No. 
767),  or  74,000  sq.  ft.,  was  ever  carried  out ;  but  that  fragment  is  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  this  style 


767. 


Plan  of  the  part  executed  of  St.  Petrouio. 
Bologna.     (From  Wiebeking.) 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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in  its  state  of  greatest  perfection.  The  only  other  building  in  the 
same  style  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  admit  of  coinjjarison  with  this  is  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence  just  described,  but  that  is  nearly  as 
may  be  only  half  of  its  dimensions,  or  36,000  ft.  as  compared  with 
7:2,000.  The  cliapels,  too,  at  Bologna  add  practica.lly  a  fifth  aisle, 
giving  great  variety  and  richness  to  tlie  perspective.  Tlie  varied 
heights  and  pro]iortions  of  the  central  and  side  aisles  are  singularly 
pleasing,  and  there  being  six  arches  at  Bologna  instead  of  only  four 
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768.    Section  of  San  Petronio,  Bologna.    (From  Wiebeking.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


.as  at  Florence,  and  twelve  side  chapels  where  none  exist  in  the  other 
example,  go  far  to  redeem  the  lean  mechanical  look  which  is  the  great 
defect  of  this  style.  The  great  advantage  San  Petronio  has  over  the 
Florentine  church  is  in  the  size  and  number  of  its  windows,  and  these 
not  being  filled  with  stained  glass  the  whole  church  has  a  bright  and 
pleasing  effect  that  contrasts  most  favorably  with  the  gloom  of  its 
great  rival.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  nave  of  San  Petronio  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  successful  work  of  art.  In  the  first  place  it  is  too 
mechanically  perfect.  The  area  of  the  points  of  support  as  compared 
with  the  voids  are,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  such  plans  as  exist, 
about  one-twelfth,  which  would  be  a  merit  in  a  railway  station,  but 
something  more  is  wanted  in  a  monumental  building.  In  the  next 
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there  is  a  singular  deiicieney  of  either  constructive  or  constructed 
ornament.  On  this  side  of  tlie  Alps  an  architect  witli  vaulting  shafts, 
string-courses,  galleries,  and  fifty  other  expedients,  would  have  relieved 
the  bareness  of  the  walls.  At  Bologna  it  probably  was  intended  they 
should  be  iiainted,  and  this  never  having  been  executed  may  account 
for  most  of  its  apparent  defects. 

In  Gotliic  architecture  one  of  two  systems  seems  indispensable : 
either  painted  glass  with  strongly-marked  carved  mouldings  over  the 
whole  of  the  interior,  or  white  glass  with  flat  surfaces  suitable  for 
opaque  paintings.  Few  cathedrals  are  complete  in  both  respects  at 
the  present  day,  but  in  their  imperfect  state  the  Northern  system  has 
an  immense  advantage  over  the  Southern.  The  architecture  of  our 
cathedrals  is  complete  and  beautiful  even  in  ruins.  An  Italian  church 
without  its  colored  decoration  is  only  a  framed  canvas  without  har- 
mony or  meaning.  Were  San  Petron'io  as  com))lete  in  its  colored 
decoration  as  the  Ccrtosa  at  Pavia  or  Monrealc  at  Palermo,  it  might 
stand  a  fair  competition  with  the  best  interiors  on  tliis  side  of  the 
Alps.  As  it  is,  it  is  only  a  splendid  example  of  ornamental  but  unor- 
namented  construction,  and,  as  was  attemjited  to  be  ex])lained  in  the 
Introduction,  both  elements  are  wanted  for  success  in  architectural 
design. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  is  in  too  unfinished  a  state  to  enable  us 
to  judge  of  what  its  effe(!t  might  liave  been  if  completed,  but  many  of 
its  details,  especially  of  the  facade,  are  of  very  great  beauty,  in  many 
respects  superior  to  what  is  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Its 
central  dome,  however,  never  could  liave  been  a  feature  worthy  of  so 
vast  a  church.  In  diameter  it  is  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  of 
Florence,  but  the  points  of  support  are  so  small,  and  so  far  apart, 
that  it  must  have  been  mainly  if  not  wholly  of  wood.  No  such 
towering  structure  as  Arnol])ho's  vast  substructures  sliow  that  he 
intended,  could  have  stood  on  the  slim  supports  of  the  Bolognese 
church.' 

The  cathedral  of  Milan  —  at  once  the  most  remarkable  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the  churches  erected  in  the  Middle  Ages 
—  was  commenced  in  the  ye.ar  1385,  by  order  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  first 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  consecrated  in  1418,  at  which  date  all  the  essential 
parts  seem  to  have  been  completed,  though  the  central  spire  was  not 
finished  till  about  the  year  1440,  by  Brunelleschi. 

Tlie  desiLjn  is  said  to  have  been  furnished  by  a  German  architect, 
Heinrich  Arlez  von  Gemunden,  or  as  the  Italians  call  him,  "da 
Gamondia,"  —  a  statement  which  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 


>  If  we  may  trust  Wiebeking,  the  I  suspended  till  1647,  and  completed  only 
first  tn-o  bays  of  the  nave  from  the  front  in  1659.  Yet  no  difference  can  be  per- 
were  vaulted  in  1588.  but  the  work  was  !  eeived  in  the  details  of  the  design. 
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details  and  many  of  the  forms  are  essentially  Northern  ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  control  the  whole,  for  all 
the  great  features  of  the  church  are  as  thoroughly  Italian  as  the 
details  are  German ;  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Marco  de  Campione,  as  the  Italians  assert,  or  some  other  native  artist, 
was    joined  with 

hira     or     placed  ''Ts 

over  him. 

In  size  it  is, 
except  Seville, 
the  largest  of  all 
Mediaeval  cathe- 
drals, covering 
107,782  ft.  In 
material  it  is  the 
richest,  being 
built  wholly  of 
white  marble, 
which  is  scarcely 
the  case  with  any 
other  c  h  u  r  c  h, 
large  or  small ; 
and  in  decoration 
It  is  the  most 
gorgeous  — the 
whole  of  the  ex- 
terior is  covered 
with  tracery,  and 
the  amount  of 
carving  and  stat-, 
uary  lavished  on 
its  pinnacles  and 
spires  is  unri- 
valled in  any 
other  building  of 
Europe.  It  is 
also  built  wholly 
(with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  f  apade) 
according  to  one 

design.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  the  appearance  of  this  won- 
derful building  is  not  satisfactory  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  great  edifices  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Cologne,  if  complete, 
would  be  more  beautiful ;  Rheims,  Chartres,  Amiens,  and  Bourges, 
leave  a  far  more  satisfactory  impression  on  the  mind ;  and  even  the 
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Plan  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan.    (From  "  CMesi  Frincipai  * 
d'Europa.")    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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muck  smaller  church  of  St.  Ouen  will  convey  far  more  pleasure  to  the 
true  artist  than  this  gorgeous  temple. 

The  cause  of  all  this  it  is  easy  to  understand,  since  all  or  nearly 
all  its  defects  arise  from  the  introduction  of  Italian  features  into  a 
Gothic  building  ;  or  rather,  perhajjs,  it  should  be  said,  from  a  German 
architect  being  allowed  to  ornament  an  Italian  cathedral.  Taking  the 
contemporary  cathedral  of  St.  Petronio  at  Bologna  as  our  standard  of 
comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sections  (Woodcuts  Nos.  768,  770) 


i     ipft 


770.    Section  of  Cathedral  at  Milan.i    (From  Wieheking.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


are  almost  identical  both  in  dimensions  and  in  form,  except  that  at 
Milan  the  external  range  is  a  real  aisle  instead  of  a  series  of  side 
chapels ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  German 
system  prevailed  in  doubling  the  number  of  the  piers  between  the  nave 
and  side-aisles.  So  far,  therefore,  the  German  architect  saved  the 
church.  The  two  small  clerestories,  however,  still  remain  ;  and 
although  the  design  avoids  the  mullionless  little  circles  of  Bologna, 


'  The  plan  and  section  being  taken 
from  two  different  writers,  there  is  a 
slight  discrepancy  between  the  scales.     I 


believe  the  plan  to  be  the  more  correct 
of  tlie  two,  thotiQ;h  I  have  no  means  of 
being  quite  certain  on  the  point. 
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there  is  only  space  for  smalls  openings,  which  more  resemble  the 
windows  of  an  attic  than  of  a  clerestory.  The  greater  quantity  of 
light  being  thus  introduced  by  the  tall  windows  of  the  outer  aisle, 
the  appearance  is  that  of  a  building  lighted  from  below,  which  is 
fatal  to  architectural  effect. 

Tlie   model  still   preserved  on  the  spot  shows  that  the  German 


771.    View  of  tlie  Interior  of  Milan  Cathedral.    (From  Eosengarten.) 

architect  designed  great  portals  at  each  end  of  the  transepts.  This, 
however,  was  overruled  in  favor  of  two  small  polygonal  apses. 
Instead  of  the  great—QCtagO-nal.dome  whicii^an  Italian  would  have 
l^lac^d  upon  tlie  _ijato:ae£.tiflu,j3f_,the  whole_width  of  the  nave  and 
traiisopts,  German  influence  has  confined  it  to  the  central  aisle,  which 
is  perhaps  more  to  be  regretted  than  anyother  mistake  in  tlie  building. 
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The  choir  is  neither  a  French  clievet  ttor  a  German  or  Italian  apse, 
but  a  compromise  between  the  two,  a  Fi'ench  circlet  of  columns 
enclosed  in  a  German  polygonal  termination.  This  jjart  of  the 
building,  with  its  simple  forms  and  three  glorious  windows,  is 
perhaps  an  improvement  on  either  of  the  models  of  which  it  is 
compounded. 

This  is  the  ne^arest  approach  to  the  French  chevet  arrangement  to 
be  found  in  all  Italy.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  that  country  to  find 
an  aisle  running  round  the  choir,  and  opening  into  it,  or  with  the 
circlet  of  ajisidal  chapels  which  is  so  universal  in  France.  The 
Italian  church  is  not,  in  fact,  derived  from  a  combination  of  a  circular 
Eastern  churcli  with  a  Western  rectangular  nave,  but  is  a  direct  cojiy 
from  the  old  Roman  basilica. 

The  details  of  the  interior  of  Milan  are  almost  wholly  German 
(Woodcut  No.  771).  The  great  capitals  of  the  pillars,  with  their 
niches  and  statues,  are  the  only  compromise  between  the  ordinary 
German  form  and  the  great  deep  ugly  capitals  —  fragments,  in  fact,  of 
classical  entablatures  —  which  disfigure  the  cathedrals  of  Florence  and 
Bologna,  and  so  many  otlier  Italian  churches.  Had  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  these  been  carried  up  to  the  springing  of  the  vault,  they  would 
have  been  unexceptionable  ;  as  it  is  with  all  their  richness,  their 
effect  is  unmeaning. 

Externally,  the  appearance  is  in  outline  not  unlike  that  of  Sta. 
Maria  dei  Fieri ;  tlio  apse  is  rich,  varied,  and  picturesque,  and  the 
central  dome  (excepting  the  details)  similar,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  to  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  original  design  of  the 
Florentine  church.  The  nave  is  nearly  as  flat  as  at  Florence,  the 
clerestory  not  being  visible ;  but  the  forest  of  pinnacles  and  flying 
buttresses  and  the  richness  of  the  ornamentation  go  far  to  hide  that 
defect.  The  fa5ade  was  left  unfinished,  as  was  so  often  the  case  with 
the  great  churches  of  Italy.  Pellegrini  was  afterwards  employed  to 
finish  it,  and  a  model  of  his  design  is  still  preserved.  It  is  fortunate 
that  his  plan  was  not  carried  out.  The  facade  was  finished,  as  we 
now  see  it,  from  the  designs  of  Ainati,  by  order  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
commonplace,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  age,  but  inoffensive. 
The  doorways  are  part  of  Pellegrini's  design,  and  the  Mediseval  forms 
being  placed  over  those  of  the  cinque-cento  produce  a  strangely 
incongruous  effect.  For  the  west  front  several  original  designs  are 
still  preserved.  One  of  these,  with  two  small  square  towers  at  the 
angles,  as  at  Tercelli  and  elsewhere,  was  no  doubt  the  Italian  design. 
The  German  one  (Woodcut  No.  772)  is  preserved  by  Bassi ;  ^  had  this 
been  executed,  the  facade  would  have  been  about  one-third  (viz. 
100  ft.)  wider  than  that  of  Cologne.     Had  the  height  of  the  towers 
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been  in  the  same  proportion,  they  would  have  been  the  tallest  in  the 
world.     In  that  case  the  effect  here,  as  at  Cologne,  would  have  been 
to  shorten   and  overpower  the 
rest  of  the  building  to  a  painful 
extent.     A  design  midway  be- 
tween the  two,  witli  sjjires  rising  , , 
to  the  same  height  as  the  cen-      ^'^       ^  "^^ 
tral  one,  or  about  360  feet,  would 

perhaps  liave  the  haillliest  effect.       772.    Design  for  Facade  of  Milan  Cathedicil. 
',  '  ,  ^  (From  Bassi.) 

At  any  rate,  the  want  01  some 

such  features  is  greatly  felt  in  the  building  as  it  stands. 

Tlie  Certosa,  near  Pavia,  was  commenced  about  the  same  date 
(1396}  as  the  cathedral  at  Milan.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  two 
buddings  in  the  Middle  Ages  so  close  to  one  another  in  date  and 
locality,  and  yet  so  dissimilar.  There  is  no  instance  of  such  an 
occurrence  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  till  modern  times ;  and  it  shows 
that  in  those  days  the  Italians  were  nearly  as  devoid  of  any  distinct 
principles  of  architecture  as  we  have  since  become. 

The  great  difference  between  Pavia  and  Milan  is  that  the  former 
shows  no  trace  of  foreign  influence.  It  is  as  purely  Italian  as  St. 
Petronio,  and  by  no  means  so  complete  or  consistent  in  design. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  painful  than  the  disproijortion  of  the 
parts,  the  bad  drawing  of  the  details,  the  malformation  of  the  vaults, 
and  the  meanness  of  the  windows ;  though  all  these  defects  are  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  most  gorgeous  coloring,  and  by  furniture  of 
such  richness  as  to  be  almost  unrivalled.  So  attractive  are  these  two 
features  to  the  majority  of  spectators,  and  so  easily  understood,  that 
nine  visitors  out  of  ten  are  delighted  with  the  Certosa,  and  entirely 
forget  its  miserable  architecture  in  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  its 
decorations. 

Externally  the  architecture  is  better  than  in  the  interior.  From 
its  proximity  to  Pavia,  it  retains  its  beautiful  old  galleries  under  the 
roof.  Its  circular  apses,  with  their  galleries,  give  to  this  church,  for 
the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  a  peculiar  cliaracter,  harmonizing  well 
with  the  circular-headed  form,  which  nearly  all  the  windows  and 
openings  present.  Even  in  the  interior  there  are  far  more  circular 
than  pointed  arches. 

The  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  part  of  the  building  is  the 
fapade.  This  was  begun  in  1473,  and  is  one  of  tlie  best  specimens  in 
Italy  of  the  Kenaissance  style.  It  would  hardly,  therefore,  be  appro- 
priate to  mention  it  here,  were  it  not  that  the  dome  oyer  tlie  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  of  the  same  age  and  style,  but 
reproduces  so  exactly  (except  in  details)  what  we  fancy  the  niedia3val 
Italian  Gothic  dome  to  have  been,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
feature  of  the  earlier  ages.     Referring  to  Woodcut  No.  705,  it  will  be 
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seen  how  like  it  is  to  that  of  Cluaravalle  iu  outline.  It  is  less  tail, 
however,  and  if  translated  into  tlie  details  of  the  great  church  at 
Florence,  would  fit  perfectly  on  the  basement  there  prepared  for  such 
a  feature. 

Like  many  other  churches  in  Northern  Italy,  the  principal  parts 
of  the  Certosa  are  built  iu  brick,  and  the  ornamental  details  executed 
in  terra  cotta.  Some  of  the  latter,  especially  iu  the  cloisters,  are  as 
beautiful  as  any  executed  in  stone  in  any  part  of  Italy  during  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  and  their  perfect  preservation  shows  how  suitable  is  the 
material  for  such  purposes.  It  may  not  be  appropriate  for  large 
details  or  monumental  purposes,  but  for  the  minor  parts  and  smaller 
details,  when  used  as  the  Italians  in  the  Middle  Ages  used  it,  terra- 
cotta is  as  legitimate  as  any  material  anywhere  used  for  building 
purposes ;  and  iu  situations  like  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Po,  where 
stone  is  with  difficulty  obtain.able,  its  employment  was  not  only 
judicious  but  most  fortunate  in  its  results. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  to  particu- 
larize all  the  churches  which  were  erected  in  this  style  in  Italy,  as 
hardly  one  of  them  possesses  a  single  title  to  admiration  beyond  the 
very  vulgar  one  of  size.  To  this  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  adds  its 
association  with  the  great  men  who  lie  buried  beneath  it,  and  Sta. 
Maria  Novella  can  plead  the  circumstance  —  exceptional  in  that  city 
—  of  possessing  a  fagade  ;i  but  neither  of  these  has  anything  to  redeem 
its  innate  ugliness  in  the  eyes  of  an  architect. 

There  are  two  great  churches  of  this  period  at  Venice,  the  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  (1246-1420),  and  the  Frari  (1250)  ;  they  are  large 
and  richly  ornamented  fabrics,  but  are  both  entirely  destitute  of 
architectural  merit. 

A  much  more  beautiful  building  is  the  cathedral  at  Como,  the 
details  of  which  are  so  elegant  and  so  unobtrusively  used  as  in  great 
measure  to  make  up  for  the  bad  arrangement  and  awkward  form  of 
the  whole.  In  design  it  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Duomo  at 
FeiuanLCWoodcut  No.  774).  The  latter  does  not  display  the  richness 
of  the  fajades  of  Siena  or  Orvieto,  nor  the  elegance  of  that  last 
named  ;  but  among  the  few  Italian  fagades  which  exist,  it  stands 
pre-eminent  for  sober  j^i'opriety  of  design  and  the  good  proportions  of 
all  its  parts.  The  repose  caused  by  the  solidity  of  the  lower  por- 
tions, and  the  gradual  increase  of  ornament  and  lightness  as  we  as- 
cend, all  combine  to  render  it  harmonious  and  pleasing.  It  is  true  it 
wants  tlie  aspiring  character  and  bold  relief  of  Northern  fa9ades  ;  but 
these  do  not  belong  to  the  style,  and  it  must  suffice  if  we  meet  in  this 
style  with  a  moderate  amount  of  variety,  undisturbed  by  any  very 
prominent  instances  of  bad  taste. 


'  Within  tlie  last  few  years  a  faQade  I  which  the  less  said  the  better.     It  is 
has  been  added  to  Sta.  Croce,  but  about   wretched  in  design. 
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The  true  type  of  an  Italiaii  fagacle  is  well  illustrated  in  the  view 
of  St.  Francesco  at  Brescia  (Woodcut  No.  775),  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  germ  of  all 
that  followed.  Wliether 
tlhc  church  had  three 
aisles  or  five,  the  true 
Italian  facade  in  the  age 
of  pointed  architecture 
was  always  a  modifica- 
tion or  extension  of  this 
idea,  tJiough  introduced 
with  more  or  less  Gothic 
feeling  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  its  erec- 
tion. 

At  Florence  there  is  a 
house  or  warehouse,  con- 
verted into  a  clmrcli,  —  Or  (Imrrcuni)  San  Miehcle,  which  has  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  but  more  on  account  of  its  curious  ornaments 


774.    Duomo  at  Ferrara.    (From  Hope's  **  Architec- 
ture.")    Scale  51)  It.  to  1  in. 


775.    View  of  San  Francesco,  Brescia.    (From  Street's  "  Brick  and  Marble  in  the 
Middle  Ages.") 

than  for  beauty  of  design  —  which  latter  it  does  not,  and  indeed  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  possess.  The  little  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Spina 
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at  Pisa,  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  richness  of  its  niches  and  canopies, 
and  to  the  sculpture  which  they  contain.  In  this  the  Italians  were 
always  at  home,  and  probably  always  surpassed  the  Northern  nations. 
It  was  far  otherwise  with  architecture,  jjroperly  so  called.  This,  in 
the  age  of  the  pointecl  style,  was  in  Italy  so  cold  and  unmeaning, 
that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  Italians 
returned  to  the  classical  models.  They  are  to  be  forgiven  in  this, 
but  we  cannot  so  easily  forgive  our  forefathers,  who  abandoned  a 
style  far  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Italy  to  copy  one  which  they 
had  themselves  infinitely  surpassed ;  and  this  only  because  the 
Italians,  unable  either  to  comprehend  or  imitate  the  true  principles 
of  pointed  art,  were  forced  to  abandon  its  jsractice.  I''nfortunately 
for  us,  they  had  in  this  respect  in  that  age  sufiicient  influence  to  set 
the  fashion  to  all  Europe. 


ToSCANELLA. 

On  the  boundary  line  which  separates  the  Guelfic  from  the  Ghi- 
belline  influence,  there  exist  at  Toscanella,  near  Viterbo,  two  churches 
of  great  beauty  of  detail ;  but  which,  as  might  almost  be  predicated 
from  their  situation,  defy  any  attempt  at  classification.  They  ai"e 
not  Gothic,  for  they  have  no  vaults,  nor  does  their 
style  suggest  any  vaulting  contrivances.  They 
are  not  Romanesque,  for  the  tracery  of  their  cir- 
cular windows,  their  many-shafted  doors,  and 
generally  their  details,  are  such  as  to  indicate 
a  Northern  rather  than  a  Roman  affinity.  Still 
less  is  there  any  trace  of  Byzantine  work  about 
them.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  better 
to  treat  them  as  exceptional,  than  to  attempt  to 
give  them  a  name  which  might  mislead  without 
conveying  any  correct  information. 

The  elder  of  these  two  churches,  Sta.  Maria, 
was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century 
(1206  ?),  but  is  so  unlike  most  buildings  of  that 
age,  that  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  6th  or 
7th.  On  a  close  examination,  however,  all  its 
details  are  found  to  be  full  of  advanced  Gothic 
feeling,  though  used  with  Romanesque  forms.  The  pillars  are  rude 
Corinthian,  with  a  Gothic  abacus.  They  are  widely  spaced,  havino- 
no  vault  to  support ;  and  the  mouldings  of  the  arches  are  what  we 
should  call  "Transitional  Early  English." 

Externally  the  fa9ade  is  too  plain  to  be  quite  jileasing,  but  this 
arises  from  its  depending  originally  on  painting  for  its  decoration  — 
some  traces  of  which  still  remain,  but  the  greater  pai-t  has  perished. 


776.  Plan  of  sta.  Maria, 
Toscanella.  (From 
Gailhabiiucl.)  Scale 
100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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Its  three  doorways  are  riclily  and  Ijeautifully  ornamented  with  shafts 
and  sculptured  foliage,  quite  equal  in  detail  to  anything  of  the  class 
to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  its  great  circular  window  would  not  be 
thought  out  of  place  at  Chartres  or  Lincoln. 

The  church  of  St.  Pietro  is  probably  a  century  later  than  that 
of  Sta.  Mari.a,  and  its  fajade  is  richer  .and  more  elegant — a  difference 
arLsing  more  from  those  det.ails  being  in  this  instance  carved  which  in 


777.    View  of  the  Interior  of  Sta.  Maria,  Toscanella.    (From  Gailhabauii.) 


the  earlier  church  were  painted.  The  design,  however,  deserves  .at- 
tention for  its  historical,  perh.aps,  even  more  than  its  artistic  claims ; 
for  it  was  this  class  of  facade  that  Palladio  and  the  architects  of  the 
cinque-cento  period  seized  u])on,  and,  aj)plying  pilasters  and  pediments 
of  classical  type,  converted  it  into  the  fashionable  churches  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  Eurojie.i 


1  The  typical  example  of  this  class 
is  the  San  Giorgio  at  Venice,  thougli  it 
is  not  by  any  means  the  one  most  like 
St.  Pietro;  many  attempts  were  made 


before  it  became  so  essentially  classical 
as  this  (see  Woodcut  No.  39  in  the  "  His- 
tory of  Modem  Architecture"). 
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The  difficulty  which  tlie  Italiaus  never  entirely  conquered,  was 
how  to  amalgamate  the  slojaing  lines  of  the  roofs  of  the  aisles  with 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  rest  of  the  facjade.  The  gallery  over  the 
central  doorway  enabled  them  very  nearly  to  accomplish  it  in  these 
Toscanella  churches,  and  if  the  same  string-courses  had  been  carried 
all  across,  the  whole  might  have  been  harmonized  ;  but  it  was  just 
missed,  and  what  is  strange,  more  so  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
example. 


778.    Elevation  of  the  Exterior  of  Sta.  Maria,  Toscanella.    (From  Gailhabaud.)    No  scale. 
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CiKcuLAR  Buildings. 


lUU  ft. 


THERE  are  very  few  specimens  in  Italy  of  circular  or  polygonal 
buildings  of  any  class  belonging  to  the  Gothic  age.     As  churches 

none  are  to  be  expected.  Bnj)tisteries 
liad  passed  out  of  fashion.  One  sucli. 
building,  at  Parina,  commenced  in 
1196,  deserves  to  be  quoted,  not 
certainly  for  its  beauty,  but  as  illus- 
trating those  false  principles  of  de- 
sign sliown  in  every  part  of  every 
building  of  this  age  in  Italy.  Exter- 
nally the  building  is  an  octagon,  six 
stories  in  height,  the  four  upper  ones 
being  merely  used  to  conceal  a  dome, 
which  is  covered  by  a  flat  wooden 
roof.  The  lowest  and  the  highest 
stories  are  solid,  the  others  are  gal- 
leries supported  by  little  ill-shaped 
columns.  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  not  the  original  design  of  the 
architect,  Antelami.  No  doubt  he 
intended  to  conceal  the  dome,  or  at 
all  events  to  cover  it,  as  was  the 
universal  practice  in  Italy;  but  in- 
stead of  a  mere  perpendicular  wall, 
as  here  used,  the  external  outline 
should  have  assumed  a  conical  form, 
which  might  have  rendered  it  as 
pleasing  as  it  is  now  awkward.  We 
have  no  instance  of  a  circular  building 
carried  out  by  Italian  architects  according  to  their  own  principles 
sufficiently  far  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  they  were  capable  of  in 
this  style",  unless  perhaps  it  be  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers  at  Verona. 


780.    Baptistery  .at  Parma,  half  Section, 
half  Klevatiou.  Scale  BO  ft.  to  1  in. 
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These  take  the  circular  or  polygonal  form  appropriate  to  tombs,  but 
are  on  so  small  a  scale  that  they  might  rather  be  called  crosses  than 
mausolea;  and  though  illustrating  all  the  best  principles  of  Italian 
design,  and  evincing  an  exuberance  of  exquisite  ornament,  they  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  important  objects  of  high  art.  It  is  only  from 
small  buildings  like  these  that  we  may  recover  the  principles  of  this 
art  as  practised  in  Italy.  Not  being,  like  the  Northern  styles,  a 
progressive  national  effort,  but  generally  an  individual  exertion,  if 
the  first  architect  died  during  the  progress  of  a  larger  building,  no 
one  knew  exactly  how  he  liad  intended  to  finish  it,  and  its  completion 
was  entrusted  to  the  caprice  and  fancy  of  some  other  man,  which  he 
generally  indulged,  wholly  regardless  of  its  incongruity  with  the  work 
of  his  predecessor. 

Towers. 

The  Italians  in  the  age  of  pointed  architecture  we're  hardly  more 
successful  in  their  towers  than  in  their  other  buildings,  except  that  a 


781.    View  of  the  Duomo  at  Prato.    (From  Wiebeking.) 


tower,  from  its  height,  must  always  be  a  striking  object,  and,  if  both 
massive  and  high,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  certain  imposing  appear- 
ance, of  which  no  clumsiness  on  the  part  of  the  architect  can  deprive 
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it.     Such  towers  as  the  Asinelli  .and  Garisenda  at  Bologna  possess  no 
more  architectural  merit  than  the  chimneys  of  our  factories.     Most  of 

those  subsequently 
erected  were  better 
than  these,  but  still 
the  Itali.ius  never 
caught  the  true  idea 
of  a  spire. 

Througliout     the 
whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages   they   retained 
their  affection  for  the 
original   rectangular 
form,    making   their 
towers  as   broad   at 
the  summit  as  at  the 
base.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  they  are 
without     buttresses, 
or     any     projection 
on  the  angles,  to  aid 
in  giving  them  even 
an      appearance     of 
support.      In    conse- 
quence, when  a  spire 
was  placed  on   such 
an  edifice  it  always 
fitted       awkwardly. 
The    art    by   which 
a     tower    was     pre- 
pared for  its  termi- 
nation, first   by  the 
graduated  buttresses 
at  its  base,  then  by 
the  strongly  marked 
vertical   lines  of  its 
upper    portion,    and 
above  all  by  the  circle 
of  spirelets  at  the  top, 
out  of  which  the  cen- 
tral spire  shot  up  as 
an  absolute  necessity 
of  the  composition  — 
this  art,  so  dear  and  so  familiar  to  the  Northern  builders,  was  never 
understood  bv  the  Italians.      If  they,   on  the  contrary,   placed    an 


782.    CampanUe,  Palazzo  Scaligeri,  Verona.    (From  Street.) 
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octagon  on  their 
square  towers,  it 
looked  like  an  acci- 
dent for  "which  noth- 
ing was  prepared, 
and  the  spire  was  sep- 
arated from  it  only 
by  bold  horizontal 
cornices  instead  of 
by  vertical  lines,  as 
true  taste  dictated. 

In  fact,  the  Ital- 
ians seem  to  have 
benefited  less  by  the 
experience  or  in- 
struction of  tlieir 
Northern  neighbors 
in  t  o  w  e  r  -  Im  i  1  d  i  n  g 
than  in  any  other 
feature  of  the  style, 
and  to  have  retained 
their  old  forms  in 
these  after  they  had 
abandoned  them  in 
other  parts  of  tlieir 
churclies.  Tlie  towers 
of  Asti  (1266)  and 
Siena  (rebuilt  in 
1389)  are  illustrated 
in  Woodcuts  Nos. 
756  and  761.  They 
certainly  display  but 
little  art.  A  more 
pleasing  specimen  is 
the  tower  (Woodcut 
No.  781)  attached  to 
the  Duomo  at  Prato 
about  1312),  which 
may  be  considered 
as  a  specimen  of  the 
very  best  clSfes  of 
Italian  tower-design 
of  the  age,  although 
in  fact  its  only 
merit  consists  in  the 
VOL.  II.  — 23 
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increase  in  the  size  of  the  openings  in  every  story  upwards,  so  as  to 
give  a  certain  degree  of  lightness  to  the  upper  part.  On  this  side 
of  the  Alps  the  same  effect  was  generally  obtained  by  diminishing 
the  diameter.  When  a  spire  is  to  be  added,  that  is  the  only  admis- 
^^^^._^-,^ji— p^..p,;^Mi_,>-.  sible  mode ;  but  when  the  building  is  to  be 
g;-"^'  .-»,-.  -—  «...  v^       crowned  by  a  cornice,  as  at  Prato,  the  mode 

\  J,  ,.        there  adopted  is  perliaps  preferable. 

f  i  ■  j  -    :f7TfpS^  The  tower  which  is  attaclied  to  the  palace 

of  the  Scaligeri  at  Verona  (Woodcut  No.  782) 
is  perhaps  as  graceful  as  any  other,  and  as 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  principles  of  tower- , 
building.  The  lower  part  is  absolutely  ])lain 
and  solid,  the  upper  story  alone  being  pierced 
with  one  splendid  three-light  window  in  each 
face,  with  a  boldly  projecting  cornice  over  it 
marking  the  roof.  On  this  is  placed  an  octag- 
onal lantern  two  stories  in  lieight.  Had  the 
lower  portion  of  tlie  lantern  been  broken  by 
turrets  or  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  the  effect 
would  have  been  greatly  improved.  As  it  is, 
it  seems  only  a  makeshift  to  eke  out  the  height 
of  the  whole ;  though  the  octagon  with  its 
boldly  projecting  cornice  is  as  graceful  as 
anything  of  the  kind  in  Italian  architecture. 

Tlie  campanile  attached  to  the  church  of 
St.  Andrea  at  Mantua  (Woodcut  No.  783)  is 
more  nearly  Gothic  both  in  design  and  details. 
Its  vertical  lines  are  strongly  marked,  and  the 
string-courses  and  cornices  are  of  moulded 
brickwork,  which  is  a  pleasing  and  character- 
istic feature  in  the  architecture  of  Lonibardy. 
The  worst  ])art  of  this  design  is  the  small- 
ness  of  the  octagon  and  spire,  and  the  uncon- 
nected mode  in  which  they  are  placed  on  the 
roof  of  tlie  tower. 

The  typical  example  of  Italian  towers  is 
that  erected  close  to  the  Duomo  at  Florence 
from  designs  by  Giotto,  commenced  in  1324, 
and  considerably  advanced,  if  not  nearly  fin- 
ished, at  the  time  of  his  death,  two  years 
afterwards. 

Though  hardly  worthy  of  the  praise  which  has  been  lavished  on 
it,  it  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  building.  Being  covered  with 
ornament  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  it  has  not  that  nakedness 
which  is  the  reproach  of  so  many  otliers,  and  the  octagon.al  projections 
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Campanile  at  Florence. 
(From  Gailhab.iud.) 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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at  the  angles  give  it  considerable  relief.  Besides  this,  the  ojsenings 
are  very  pleasingly  graduated.  It  is  virtually  solid  for  about  one- 
third  of  its  height.  The  middle  division  consists  of  two  stories, 
each  with  two  windows,  while  the  upjser  part  is  lighted  by  one  bold 
opening  on  each  face,  as  at  Prato.  All  this  is  good.  One  great 
defect  of  the  composition  is  its  j)arallelism.  The  slightest  expansion 
of  the  base  would  have  given  it  great  apparent  stability,  which  its 
height  requires.  Another  fault  is  its  being  divided  by  two  strongly 
marked  horizontal  courses  into  distinct  stories,  instead  of  one  division 
falling  by  imperceptible  degrees  into  the  other,  as  in  Northern  towers. 
It  has  yet  another  defect  in  common  with  the  Duomo  to  which  it 
belongs,  namely,  the  false  character  of  its  ornamentation,  which 
chiefly  consists  of  a  veneer  of  parti-colored  slabs  of  marble,  —  beauti- 
ful in  itself,  but  objectionable  as  not  forming  a  part  of  the  apparent 
construction. 

The  tower  now  rises  to  a  height  of  269  ft.,  and  it  was  intended  to 
have  added  a  spire  of  about  90  ft.  to  tliis  ;  but  unless  it  had  been  more 
gracefully  managed  than  is  usual  in  Italy,  tlie  tower  is  certainly  better 
without  it.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  spire  in  the  jjart  already 
executed,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  Giotto  understor  ' 
the  true  principles  of  spire-building  better  tlian  liis  contemporaries. 

Porches. 

Another  feature  very  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  style  in  Italy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  jiorclies  attached  to  the  churclies.  Generally  tliey 
are  placed  on  the  flanks,  and  form  side-entrances,  and  in  most  instances 
they  were  added  after  the  completion  of  the  body  of  the  building,  and 
consequently  seldom  accord  in  style  with  it.  One  has  already  been 
illustr.ated  as  attached  to  the  church  at  Asti  (Woodcut  No.  756)  ; 
another  (Woodcut  No.  764),  belonging  to  tlie  cliurch  of  Sta.  Maria  dei 
Fiori  at  Florence,  is  an  integral  and  beautiful  part  of  the  design. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  of  the  class  in  all  Italy  is 
that  attached  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore  at  Bergamo  (Woodcut  No.  785).  The  jirineijjal  archway  and  the 
doorway  within  it  are  circular  in  form,  altliough  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century,  and  are  ornamented  with  trefoils  and  other  details 
of  the  age.  Above  this  are  three  trefoiled  arches,  the  central  one 
containing  an  equestrian  statue  of  a  certain  Duke  Lupus,  at  whose 
expense  the  poren  was  probably  built,  and  above  these  is  a  little 
pagoda-like  pavilion  containing  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

The  whole  design  is  so  unconstructive  that  it  depends  more  on  the 
iron  ties  tliat  are  everywhere  inserted  to  hold  it  together  than  on  any 
system  of  thrusts  or  counterpoises,  which  a  true  Gothic  architect  would 
certainly  have  supplied. 
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785.    North  Porch,  Sta.  Maria  Jt.asginrc  BerKamo.    (From  Street's  "  Brick  aud  JIarble 
of  the  JlidUle  .\ges.") 

The  two  ni.iin  pillars  rest  on  lions,  as  is  universally  the  case  iu 
these  porches  throughout  Italy,  though  rarely  found  elsewliere. 

Like  most  of  these  Italian  poi-ches,  this  one  will  not  stand  criti- 
cism as  a  purely  architectural  object;  but  its  details  are  so  beautiful 
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and  its  colors  so  fascinating  that  it  pleases  in  spite  of  all  its  de- 
fects of  design,  and  is  more  characteristic  of  the  truly  native  feeling 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  than  the 
more  ambitious  examples  which  were  erected  under  direct  foreign 
influence. 


Civic  Buildings. 

The  free  towns  of  Italy  required  civic  buildings  almost  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  contemporary  cities  in  Belgium,  though  not  quite  of  the 
same  class.  Their  commerce,  for  instance,  did  not  require  trade-halls, 
but  no  town  was  without  its  town-hall,  or  jxdazzo  pulMico,  and  Ijelfry. 
The  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  designing  of  buildings  of  this  class,  as 
compared  with  churches,  has  already  been  pointed  oui.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  tliat  the  Italians,  who  failed  in  the  easier  task, 
should  have  succeeded  in  the  harder.  The  town-hall  at  Siena  is 
jierhaps  the  best  existing  example,  most  of  the  others  having  been  so 
altered  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  original  effect.  This  must 
be  pronounced  to  be  a  very  poor  architectural  performance,  flat  and 
unmeaning,  and  without  any  lines  or.  style  of  ornament  to  group  the 
windows  togetlier  into  one  composition,  so  that  they  are  mere  scat- 
tered openings  in  the  wall. 

That  at  Perugia  seems  originally  to  have  been  better,  though  now 
greatly  disfigured.  At  Florence  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  is  more  of  a 
feudal  fortalice  (required,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  keep  the  turbulent 
citizens  in  order)  than  the  municipal  palace  of  a  peaceful  community. 
In  Ferrara  and  other  cities  the  jxdazzo  j^uMluo  is  really  and  virtually 
a  fortress  and  notliing  else. 

At  Piacenza  it  consists  of  a  range  of  l)old  jiointed  stone  arches, 
supporting  an  upper  story  of  brick,  ndorned  with  a  range  of 
circular-headed  windows,  richly  ornamented,  and  a  pleasing  specimen 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  Italians  avoided  the  difficulty  of 
filling  the  upper  parts  of  their  windows  with  tracery  (which  they 
never  liked),  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  them  ornamental  exter- 
nally. 

At  Padua  and  Vicenza  are  two  great  halls  supported  on  arcades, 
in  intention  like  that  of  Piacenza,  but  far  from  possessing  its  beauty. 
That  at  Padua  remains  in  all  its  pristine  ugliness,  as  hideous  an 
erection  as  any  perpetrated  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  hall  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Europe,  measuring  240  ft.  in  length  by  84  in  width 
(Westminster  Hall  is  238  X  67),  but  wholly  without  ornament  or 
beauty  of  proportion.  Externally  the  arcades  that  are  stuck  to  its 
sides  do  not  relieve  its  mass,  and  are  not  beautiful  in  themselves. 
That  at  Vicenza,  though  originally  very  similar,  has  been  fortunate 
in  liaving  its   outside  clothed   in   one  of  Palladio's   most  successful 
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designs,  —  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  wliich  an  addition  of  tliat 
age  and  style  has  improved  a  building  of  the  Gothic  i)eriod.  Com- 
paring this  hall  as  it  stands  with  that<it  Padua,  it  must  he  admitted 
that  the  Italians  were  perfectly  correct  in  abandoning  their  Gothic  for 
the  revived  classical  style,  the  improvement  being  apparent  on  the 
most  cursory  inspection. 

A  number  of  the  town-halls  or  Brolettos  in  the  smaller  towns  still 


m;.    Palace  of  the  Jurisconsults  at  Cremona.    i.Froni  Str. 


remain  unaltered,  or  nearly  so,  and  retain  all  the  peculiarities  of  their 
original  design.  The  Palace  of  the  .Jurisconsults  at  Cremona  for 
instance  (Woodcut  No.  786)  only  requires  its  lower  arcades  to  be 
again  opened  to  present  all  its  original  features,  wliich  resemble 
in  almost  every  respect  those  of  the  palazzo  at  Piacenza  above 
mentioned,  except  that  the  latter  has  five  arches  below  and  six 
windows    above,  instead   of  two   and    three    as   here   shown.     Tliis 
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buildiiiir  is  wholly  of  brick,  like  most  other  civic  buildings  in  the 
North  of  Italy.  Sometimes,  as  at  Piacenza,  they  are  of  stone  below 
and  brick  in  the  upper  stori(3s.     Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  are 


entirely  faced  with  party-colored  marbles  like  the  Broletto  at  Como 
(Woodcut  No.  787),  which,  though  not  extensive,  is  a  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  best  form  of  civic  architecture  of  the  best  age  in  the 
North  of  Italy,  and  standing  as  it  does  between  the  cathedral  on 
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the  one  hand  and  its  own  rude  old  belfry  on  the  other,  makes  up  an 
extremely  pleasing  group.' 

One  of  the  most  important  buildings  of  this  style  is  the  Great 
Hospital,  Milan.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  145G,  and  consequently 
belongs  to  an  age  when  the  style  was  dying  out.  It  still  retains  more 
of  the  jiointed  style  and  of  Gothic  feeling  than  could  have  been  found 
in  any  city  farther  south,  or  in  any  one  less  impregnated,  as  it  were, 
with  German  blood  and  feeling. 

Almost  all  the  windows  in  the  jjart  originally  erected  are  pointed 
in  form  and  divided  by  mullions.  Their  principal  ornament  consists 
of  garlands  of  flowers  interspersed  with  busts  and  masks  and  figures  of 
Cupids,  which  surround  the  windows,  or  run  along  the  string-courses. 


788.    Ornamental  Brickwork  from  the  Broletto  at  Brescia.    (From  Street.) 


The  whole  of  these  are  in  terra-cotta,  and  make  up  a  style  of  orna- 
mentation as  original  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  is  besides  purely  local,  and 
far  superior  to  the  best  copies  of  Northern  details,  or  to  the  misapplied 
forms  of  Gothic  architecture  which  are  so  common  in  Italy. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  North  of  Italy  so  worthy  of  ad- 
miration and  study,  as  the  way  in  which  moulded  bricks  of  various 
kinds  are  used  for  decoration,  especially  in  the  civic  buildings,  and 
also  occasionally  in  the  churches.  Sublimity  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
attained  in  brickwork ;  the  parts  are  too  small ;  and  if  splendor  is 
aimed  at,  it  may  require  some  larger  and  more  costly  material  to 
produce  the  desired  effect;  but  there  is  no  beauty  of  detail  or  of 
design  on  a  small   scale  that  may  not  be  obtained   by  the  use  of 


'  Similar  buildings  at  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  and  Monza  are  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Street's  beautiful  work  on  the  archi- 


tecture of  the  Xorth  of  Italy,  from  which, 
the  two  last  illustrations  are  borrowed. 
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moulded  bricks,  which  arc  iu  themselves  far  more  durable,  and,  if 
carefully  burnt,  retain  their  sharpness  of  outline  longer  than  most 
kinds  of  stone. 

The  most  common  way  in  which  tlie  Italians  used  this  material 
was  by  repeating  around  their  openings  or  along  their  cornices  small 
copies  of  Gothic  details,  as  in  this  example  from  a  circular  window  in 
the  Broletto  at  Brescia  (Woodcut  No.  788).  Where  the  details  are 
small  and  designed  with  taste,  the  effect  is  almost  equal  to  stone  ;  but 
where  the  details  are  them- 
selves on  a  large  scale,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
smallness  of  the  materials 
becomes  apparent.  Even 
in  this  example  the  semi- 
quatrefoils  of  the  principal 
band  are  too  large  for  the 
other  details,  though  not 
sufficiently  so  to  be  offensive.  -4-^ 


Though  not  so  rich,  the 
effect  is  almost  equally 
pleasing  where  the  brick  is 
merely  moulded  on  its  edge, 
without  any  very  direct  rep- 
etition of  Gothic  details,  as 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  win- 
dow shown  in  Woodcut  No. 
789,  from  the  cathedral  of 
Monza.  Where  great  depth 
is  given  so  as  to  obtain 
shadow,  and  long  tiles  are 
used  for  the  upper  arch,  as 
was  done  by  the  Romans,  an 
appearance  of  strength  and 
solidity  is  given  to  the  con- 
struction unsurpassed  by  that  obtained  iu  any  other  material. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  application  of  terra-cotta  ornaments  is 
where  bricks  of  different  colors  are  used  so  as  to  produce  by  variety 
of  pattern  that  relief  which  cannot  so  well  be  given  by  depth  of 
shadow  —  a  perfectly  legitimate  mode  of  ornament  when  so  small  a 
material  is  used,  and  when  beauty  only,  not  sublimity,  is  aimed  at. 

This  is  sometimes  jjroduced  in  Italy  by  introduenig  stone  of  a 
different  color  among  the  bricks,  as  in  the  two  examples  from  Verona 
(Woodcuts  Nos.  790,  791)  ;  and  -where  this  mode  of  ornamentation 
is  carried  throughout  the  building,  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  so  to  proportion  the  two  materials  as  to  produce 


Window  from  the  Cathedral  of  Monza. 
(From  Street.) 
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exacdy  the  effect  aimed  at,  and  seldom  that  the  objection  does  not 
present  itself  of  too  much  or  too  little  stone  being  used.  The  want 
of  shadow  in  brick  architecture  is  most  felt  in  the  cornices,  where 
sufficient  projection  cannot  be  obtained.  The  defect  might  be  easily 
and  legitimately  got  over  by  the  employment  of  stone  in  the  upper 
members  of  the  cornice,  but  this  expedient  seems  never  to  have  been 
resorted  to. 


790.    Windows  from  Verona.    (From  Street.)    731. 

There  are  few  of  these  brick  buildings  of  the  North  of  Italy  which 
are  not  open  to  just  criticism  for  defects  of  design  or  detail,  but  this 
mav  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  they  all  belong  to  an  age  when 
the  Italians  were  using  a  stv-le  which  was  not  their  own,  and  em- 
ploying ornaments  of  which  they  understood  neither  the  origin  nor 
the  application.  The  defects  certainly  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
inherent  in  the  material,  and  judging  from  the  experience  of  the 
Italians,  were  we  to  make  the  attempt  in  a  proper  spirit,  we  might 
create  with  it  a  style  far  surpassing  anj-thing  we  now  practise. 


Venice. 

The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture 
of  Italy  in  the  Gothic  period  are  probably  to  be  found  in  Venice,  the 
richest  and  most  peaceful  of  Italian  cities  during  the  Jliddle  Ages.  It 
is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  buildings  of  Venice,  or  more  correctly, 
of  the  Venetian  Province,  by  themselves,  since  its  architecture  is  quite 
distinct,  both  in  origin  and  character,  from  any  other  found  in  North- 
ern Italy.  It  was  not  derived  from  the  old  Lombard  Round  Gothic, 
but  from  the  richer  and  more  graceful  Byzantine.  True  to  its  fiarent- 
age,  it  partook  in  after  ages  far  more  of  the  Southern  Saracenic  style 
than  of  the  Northern  Gothic ;  still  it  cannot  be  classed  as  either  By- 
zantine or  Saracenic,  but  only  as  Gothic  treated  with  an  Eastern 
feeling,  and  enriched  with  many  details  borrowed  from  Eastern  styles. 
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The  largest  and  most  prominent  civic  example  of  Venetian  Gothic 
is  the  Doge's  Palace,  commenced  in  1354  ( Woodcnt  Xo.  792),  a  bnild- 
inf'  which  all  the  world  asrreed  till  verv  lately  in  thinking  verv  usrlv, 
though  an  attempt  lias  recently  been  made  to  exalt  it  above  the 
Parthenon,  and  all  that  was  great  and  beantifal  in  Greece,  Egypt,  or 
Gothic  Euroj)e.  There  are  indeed  few  bmldings  of  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  judge  calmly,  situated  as  it  is,  attached  to  the  basilica  of 


1 ii_ 
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792.    Central  Part  of  the  Facade  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  Venice,    (From  Cicosnara.) 


St.  Mark,  facing  the  beautiful  library  of  Sansovino,  and  looking  on 
the  one  hand  into  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark's,  and  on  the  other  across  the 
water  to  the  churches  and  pidaces  that  cover  the  islands.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  centre  of  the  most  beautiful  architectural  group  that  adorns 
any  city  of  Europe  or  of  the  world  —  richer  than  almost  any  other 
building  in  historical  associations,  and  in  a  locality  hallowed,  espe- 
cially to   an  Englishman,  by  the  poetry  of   Shakespeare.     All  this 
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spreads  a  halo  around  and  over  tlic  building,  which  may  furnish 
ample  excuse  for  those  who  blindly  praise  even  its  deformities.  But 
the  soberer  j.udgment  of  the  critic  must  not  be  led  astray  by  sucli 
feelings,  and  while  giving  credit  for  the  picturesque  situation  of  this 
building  and  a  certain  grandeur  in  its  design,  lie  is  compelled  wholly 
to  condemn  its  execution.  The  two  arcades  which  constitute  the  base 
are,  from  their  extent  and  the  beauty  of  their  details,  as  fine  as  any- 
thing of  their  class  executed  during  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  also 
a  just  and  pleasing  proportion  between  the  simple  solidity  of  the 
lower,  and  the  airy— perhaps  slightly  fantastic  — lightness  of  the  upper 
of  these  arcades.  Had  what  appears  to  have  been  the  original  design 
been  carried  out,  the  building  would  rank  high  with  the  Alhambra 
and  the  jaalaces  of  Persia  and  India,  but  in  an  evil  hour,  in  1480, 
it  was  discovered  that  lai-gcr  rooms  were  required  than  had  been 
originally  contemijlated,  and  the  upper  wall,  which  was  intended 
to  stand  on  the  back  \\  all  of  the  arcades,  was  brought  forward  level 
with  the  front,  overjiowering  the  part  below  by  its  ill-proportioned 
mass.i  This  upixn-  story,  too,  is  far  from  being  beautiful  in  itself. 
The  windows  in  it  arc  not  only  far  too  few,  but  they  are  badly  spaced, 
squat,  and  ungraceful ;  while  the  introduction  of  smaller  windows  and 
circles  mars  its  pretensions  to  simplicity  without  relieving  its  plain- 
ness. Its  principal  ornaments  are  two  great  windows,  one  in  the 
centre  of  each  face,  which  a])pear  to  have  assumed  their  present 
form  after  the  fire  in  1578.  These  are  not  graceful  objects  in  them- 
selves, and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  others,  they  look  too 
like  insertions  to  produce  an  entirely  satisfactory  effect.  The  pierced 
parapet,  too,  is  poor  and  flimsy  when  seen  against  the  sky.  Had  it 
crowned  the  upper  arcade,  and  been  backed  by  the  third  story,  it 
would  have  been  as  pleasing  as  it  is  now  poor.  Had  the  upper  story 
been  set  back,  as  was  probably  originally  designed,  or  had  it  been 
placed  -on  the  ground  and  the  arcades  over  it ;  had,  in  short,  any 
arrangement  of  the  parts  been  adopted  but  the  one  that  exists,  this 
might  have  been  a  far  more  beautiful  building  than  it  is.  One  thing 
in  this  palace  is  worth  remarking  before  leaving  it  —  that  almost  all 
the  beauty  ascribed  to  its  upper  story  arises  from  the  polychromatic 
mode  of  decoration  introduced  by  disposing  pieces  of  different-colored 
marbles  in  diaper  patterns.  This  is  better  done  here  than  in  Florence; 
inasmuch  as  the  slabs  are  built  in,  not  stuck  on.  The  ailmiration  which 
it  excites  is  one  more  testimony  to  the  fact  that  when  a  building  is 
colored,  ninety-nine  jieojile  in  a  hundred  are  Avilling  to  overlook  .all 


1  In  tlip  Boilleian  in  Oxford  is  a  MS.  I  which  in  itself  is  quite  sufficient  to  set 
of  the  lAth  century  coiit.alninp;  .a  view  tlie  question  at  rest.  In  it  the  outer 
of  tlie  Piazzetta,  engraved  in  Tnle's  wall  of  the  building  is  shown  resting  on 
"Marco  Polo,"  Introduction,  p.  xlviii.,  I  the  inner  wall  of  the  arcade. 
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its  faults,  and  to  extol  that  as  beautiful,  which  without  the  adjunct  of 
color  they  would  have  unanimously  agreed  in  condemning. 

A  better  specimen  of  the  style,  because  erected  as  designed,  and 
remaining  nearly  as  erected,  is  the  Ca  d'Oro  (Woodcut  No.  793),  built 
about  1350,  or  nearly  contemporary  with  the  ducal  palace.  It  has  no 
trace  of  tlie  high  roofs  or  aspiring  tendencies  of  the  Northern  buildings 
of  the  same  age,  no  boldly-marked  buttresses  in  strong  vertical  lines, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  flat  sky-lines  and  horizontal  divisions  pervade  the 
desi'Tu,  and  every  part  is  ornamented  with  a  f.anciful  richness  far  more 
characteristic  of  the  luxurious  refinement  of  the  East  than  of  the  man- 
lier appreciation  of  the  higher  qualities  of  art  Avhich  distinguished 
the  contemporary  erections  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 
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793.    Ck  d'Oro,  Venice.    {From  Cicoguara.) 


The  palaces  known  as  tlie  Foscari  and  Pisani  are  very  similar  in 
design  to  that  of  the  Ca  d'Oro,  though  less  rich  and  less  happy  in  the 
distribution  of  the  j^arts  ;  but  time  has  restored  to  them  that  color 
which  was  an  inherent  jsart  of  the  older  design,  and  they  are  so 
beautiful  and  so  interesting  that  it  is  liard  to  criticise  even  their  too 
ap]iarent  defects  as  works  of  art.  Most  of  the  faults  that  strike  us 
in  the  buildings  of  Venice  arise  from  the  defective  knowledge  which 
they  betray  of  constructive  principles.  The  Venetian  architects  had 
not  been  brought  u])  in  the  hard  school  of  ])ractical  experience,  nor 
thoroughly  grounded  in  construction,  as  the  Northern  architects  were 
by  the  necessities  of  the  large  buildings  whicli  they  erected.  On  the 
contrary,  they  merely  adopted  details  because  they  were  pretty,  and 
used  them  so  as  to  be  picturesque  iu  domestic  editices,  where  conve- 
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nience  was  everything,  and  construction  but  a  secondary  consideration. 
For  instance,  the  window  here  shown  (Woodcut  No.  794)  cannot  fail 
to  give  the  building  in  which  it  occurs  an  ajiisearance  of  wealvness  and 
insecurity  quite  inexcusable  in  spite  of  its  external  picturesqueness  or 

its    internal   conve- 
nience. 

The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  screen 
(Woodcut  No.  795) 
above  the  Ponte  del 
Paradiso,        which, 
though   useless  and 
unconstructive       to 
the  last  degree,  by 
its    picturesque    de- 
sign     and      elegant 
details,    arrests    all 
travellers.      Indeed 
it   is   impossible   to 
see    it   without    ad- 
miring   it,    though, 
if      imitated      else- 
where,      it      could 
hardly      be      saved 
from    being    ridicu- 
lous. 

Both  those  ex- 
amples are  sur- 
rounded by  a  curi- 
ous dental  moulding 
which  is  peculiar  to 
Venice,  and  which, 
though  rarely  found 
elsewhere,  is  liardly 
ever  omitted  round 
any  of  the  arches  of 
the  churches  or  pri- 
vate buildings  of 
this  city  during  the 
pointed  Gothic 
period. 

There  are,  besides  these,  many  smaller  palaces  and  bouses  of 
the  Gothic  age,  all  more  or  less  beautiful,  and  all  presenting 
8ome  detail  or  some  happy  arrangement  well  worthy  of  study, 
and   usually   more   refined    and   more   beautiful 


794.    Angle  vfindow  at  Venice.    (From  Street.) 


than   those  of  the 
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rude  but  picturesque  dwellings  of  the  burghers  of  Bruges  in  Nurem- 
berg. 

The  mixed  Gothic  style  which  we  have  been  describing  appears 
to  have  exerted  a  considerable  effect  on  the  subsequent  palatial  archi- 
tecture of  Venice,  even  after  classical  details  had  become  generally 
fashionable.  The  arrangement  of  the  fagades  remained  nearly  the 
same  down  to  a  very  late  period  ;  and  even  when  the  so-called  return 
to  classical  forms  took  place,  many  details  of  the  previous  style  were 
here  retained,  which  was  not  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 


795.    Ponte  del  Patadiso,  Venice.    (From  Street.) 
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BYZANTINE  ROMANESQUE   STYLE  OF  MEDIiEVAL  ITALY. 

CONTENTS. 

Introductory  Classification  of  Styles. 

IT  would  be  easier  to  define  the  limits  and  charactei-  of  the  remaining 
styles  of  Italian  Mediaeval  arcliitceture  by  a  negative  than  a  positive 
title.  To  call  them  the  "  uon-Gothie "  styles  would  describe  them 
correctly,  but  wotxld  hardly  suffice  to  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  their 
peculiarities.  Romanesque,  or  even  Italian  Romanesque,  would  not 
be  sufficient ;  first,  because  that  term  aiiplies  only  correctly  to  those 
transitional  forms  which  Avcre  derived  directly  from  the  Roman  styles 
as  they  became  imj)ure  and  degraded,  and  has  already  been  applied 
to  theni  in  a  previous  chapter ;  and,  secondly,  because  there  is  an 
important  foreign  element  in  the  styles  in  question  of  which  that 
name  takes  no  cognizance.  That  element  is  the  Byzantine,  derived 
partly  from  the  continued  relations  which  such  cities  as  Venice  or 
Pisa  maintained  during  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  Levant,  and  partly 
from  the  intercourse  which  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grecia  kept  up 
across  the  Adriatic  with  the  people  on  its  eastern  shore.  To  such 
a  mixture  of  styles  the  term  "  Byzantine  Romanesque  "  is  perfectly 
appropriate  ;  but  there  is  still  in  Italy  another  form  of  art  which 
cannot  be  included  in  such  a  denomination.  The  typical  example  of 
this  style  is  the  church  of  St.  INfark  at  Venice. 

St.  Mark's  is  generally  assumed  to  be  purely  Byzantine  ;  but  there 
is  no  church  in  the  East  exactly  like  it,  though  many  jiossess  features 
in  common ;  and  there  are  in  Apulia  churches,  such  as  Molfetta  and 
St.  Angelo,  which  look  much  more  like  Levantine  designs  than  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  except  perhaps  such  build- 
ings as  St.  Front,  Perigeux,  and  one  or  two  exceptional  buildings  in 
tlie  south  of  France.  To  this  style,  as  practised  in  Italy,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  give  the  name  "  Italian  Byzantine." 

There  still  remains  the  difficulty  of  knowing  under  which  of  these 
two  branches  some  of  the  buildings  of  Southern  Italy  should  be  classed. 
The  cathedrals  of  Bari,  Bitonto,  Trani,  and  Caserta  Vecchia,  may  as 
fairly  be  said  to  belong  to  one  as  to  the  other  style.  In  a  very  detailed 
description  of  Italian  styles  it  might  be  expedient  to  attempt  a  further 
subdivision,  and  to  follow  up  the  two  divisions  just  marked  out  by  two 
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Others,  the  one  to  be  designated  "  Romanesque  Gothic,"  to  indude  such 
churches  as  the  two  at  Toscanella ;  and  the  other  "  Byzantine  Gothic," 
to  inchide  those  churches  in  the  South  in  tlie  decoration  of  which  rose- 
windows  and  Gothic  details  form  a  leading  characteristic.  For  the 
present,  liowever,  it  will  probably  suffice!  to  describe  the  various  non- 
Gothic  styles  of  the  southern  half  of  Italy  in  local  sections  without 
attempting  any  very  nunute  classification  of  their  variations.  As  the 
Italians  had  no  great  national  style  of  their  own,  and  both  in  the  North 
and  South  were  principally  working  under  foreign  influences,  it  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  any  thread  tliat  will  conduct  the  student  straight 
througli  the  labyrinth  of  their  styles.  Italian  unity  is  the  aspiration 
of  the  present  century  :  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  did  not  exist  either 
in  politics  or  art. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 
BYZANTINE  ROMANESQUE. 

CONTENTS. 

Buildings  in  Naples,  Amalfi,  &c.  —  San  Nicolo,  Bari  —  Cathedrals  of  Biltonto, 
Matera,  and  Trani  —  Churches  at  Brindisi  —  General  Remarks. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


DATES. 

The  Normans  enter  Italy    ....    a.d.  1018 

conquer  Apulia  froin  tlie  Greeks     .  1U43 

attack  the  Saracens  in  Sicily   .    .     .  1061 

Conquest  of  Sicily  completed  by  Roger 

de  Hauteville 1090 

Roger  II 1101 

■William  I.,  surnamcd  the  Wicked  .    .    .  1153 


DATES. 

William  II.,  surnained  the  Good     .     a.d.  1166 

Tancred 1189 

Frederic  Hohenstaufen  of  Germany  .    .  1197 

Conrad 1250 

Conradin 1254 

Charles  1.,  first  Angiovine  King  of  Naples  1266 

Kent^,  last  Angioviue  King  of  Naples.    .  1435 


ALTHOUGH  Naples  is  in  the  very  centre  of  its  province,  where  we 
iKiturally  tiist  look  for  examples  of  the  style,  there  are  few  cities 
in  Italy  whicli  contain  so  little  to  interest  the  architect  or  the  anti- 
quary. Still  she  does  possess  one  group  of  churches,  which,  by  their 
juxtaposition,  at  least  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  style 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  earliest  of  tliese,  Sta.  Restituta  —  shaded 
dark  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  796)  —  may  be  as  old  as  the  4th  or 
5th  century,  and  retains  its  original  plan  and  arrangement,  though 
much  disfigured  in  details.  Tlie  baptistery,  a  little  behind  the  apse 
on  its  left,  is  certainly  of  the  date  indicated,  and  retains  its  mosaics, 
which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  age. 

In  the  year  129?  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  commenced  the  new  catliedral 
at  right  angles  Mith  the  old,  his  French  prejudices  being  apparently 
shocked  at  the  incorrect  orientation  of  the  older  church.  It  is  a 
spacious  building,  .300  ft.  long,  arranged,  as  Italian  churches  usually 
were  at  that  age,  with  a  wooden  roof  over  the  nave  and  intersecting 
vaults  over  the  side-aisles.  Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  old  cathedral 
is  a  domical  chapel  of  Renaissance  design,  so  that  the  group  contains 
an  illustration  of  each  of  the  three  ages  of  Italian  art. 

The  church  of  San  Miniato  (Woodcuts  Nos.  797  and  798),  on  a  hill 
overlooking  Florence,  is  one  of  the  earliest  (1013)  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  the  Byzantine  Romanesque  style.  Internally  it  is  only 
165  ft.  in  length  by  70  in  width,  divided  longitudinally  into  aisles,  and 
transversely  into  three  nearly  square  compartments  by  clustered  piers 
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796.    Tlie  Old  aud  New  Cathedrals  at  Naples.    (From  Schultz.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

sujjporting  two  great  arclies  which  run  up  to  tlie  roof.     Tlie  whole  of 

the  inner  compartment  is  occuijied  by  a  crypt  or  under-church  open 

to  the  nave,  above  wliich  is  the   choir  and 

altar-niclie,  approached  by  flights  of  steps  in 

the  aisles.     The  entire  arrangement,  together 

with   the   division   of    the    nave    into   three 

compartments,  is  most  satisfactory,  and  the 

proportions   of    the   whole    are   very   appro- 

])riate.     The  pillars  tliemselves  are  so  nearly 

classical  in  design  that  they  were  probably 

taken  from  some  ancient  building,   and  the 

architraves    and    string-courses    are    all   well 

designed  and  fitted  to  the  places  they  occupy. 

The   principal   ornament   of    the   interior   is 

an  inlaid  pattern  of  simple  design,  sufficient 

to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  interior,  but  "o'-  Pianof  San  jriniato.Fior- 

.  ,  .  "^  ence.      (From    (iailliabaud'a 

without  producing  any  confusion.     The  ex- 
terior depends  principally,  like  the  interior, 
for  its  effect  on  colored  panelling,  but  has  a  range  of  blind  arches 
running  round  the  sides  and  across  tlie  front.     The  fa9ade,  however, 
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is  very  badly  designed ;  either  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  examples, 
and  the  architects  had  not  learned  liow  to  combine  the  sloping  roofs 
of  tlie  aisles  with  the  upper  part  of  the  fa9ades,  or  it  has  been  altered 
in  more  modern  times;  but  for  this  slight  defect  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  church  in  Italy  containing  more  of  classic  elegance,  with 
perfect  appropriateness  for  the  pui-poses  of  Christian  worship. 


'       .      '■:'i 


798.    Section  of  San  Miniato,  near  Florence.     (From  Gailhabaud.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


There  must  have  been  several,  probably  many,  buildings  in  the 
same  style  erected  in  Tuscany  during  the  first  half  of  the  11th  century. 
Otherwise  it  is  almost  inijiossible  to  uiiderstaud  how  so  complete  a 
design  as  that  of  Pisa  Cathedral  could  have  been  executed.  It  was 
commenced  apparently  in  1063,  and  cornpleted_  in  1092.  Internally 
its  design  is  evidently  based  on  that  of  the  basilicas  of  Rome  and 
Ravenna,  except  that  instead  of  the  range  at  the  latter  place  of  figures  in 
mosaic,  it  lias  a  splendid  triforium  gallery  and  in  ]ilan  strongly  marked 
projecting  transejits.  Its  great  merit,  however,  as  a  design  arises 
from  the  fact  tliat  the  builders  had  learned  to  proportion  the  parts  to 
one  another  so  as  to  get  greater  magnificence  with  very  much  smaller 
dimensions.  The  size,  for  instance,  of  the  nave  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le 
Mure  at  Rome  is  290  ft.  by  21.0 ;  these  dimensions  are  nearly  double 
those  at  Pisa,  where  they  are  17.3  ft.  by  106.  Yet,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  relative  height  of  the  nave  and  the  better  spacing  of  the 
pillars  and  proportion  of  the  parts,  the  interior  of  Pisa  is  more  pleasing 
and  more  impressive  than  the  Roman  church.  Its  effect  too  is  im- 
mensely increased  by  the  truly  Medirev.al  projection  of  tlie  transepts. 
In  no  church  in  Italy  is  there  such  poetry  of  perspective  as  in  looking 
anglewise  across  tlie  intersection,  and  seldom  anywhere  a  more  satis- 
tory  interior  than  that  of  this  church. 

The  exterior  too  is  almost  equally  pleasing.  The  side-aisles  are 
adorned  with  a  range  of  blind  arches  running  all  round,  adorned  with 
party-colored  marble,  inlaid  either  in  courses  or  in  patterns.  Above 
this  is  a  gallery,  representing  the  triforium,  carried  all  round,  and  in 
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the  fa§ades  formed  into  an  open  gallery ;  a  second  open  gallery 
represents  tlie  sloping  roof  of  the  aisles,  a  tiiird  the  clerestory,  a  fourth 
the  slopes  of  the  great  roof.  The  difficulty  here,  as  in  almost  all 
Italian  designs,  is  caused  by  the  sloping  roofs ;  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  whole  makes  up  a  rich  and  varied  composition  without  any 
glaring  false  construction,  and  expresses  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
arrangements  of  the  interior.  The  dome  is  of  later  design,  and,  being 
oval  in  plan,  cannot  be  said  to  be  pleasing  in  outline. 

The  Italians  were  evidently  delighted  with  their  new  style.  It 
was  repeated  with  very  little  variation  at  Lucca,  in  the  church  of  San 
Michele  (1188),  only  that  the  arcades  stood  free  on  the  sides  as  well 
as  on  the  front.  The  facade  of  San  Martino,  in  the  same  city,  is  in 
the  same  style ;  so  is  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Pistoja,  and  so  is  Sta. 
Maria  at  Arezzo.  The  arrangement  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
porticoes  of  Pagan  temjiles,  and  were  it  not  for  the  awkwardness 
caused  by  the  slojjing  line  of  the  roofs,  it  might  be  characterized  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  inventions  of  the  age. 

In  some  instances,  as  in  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  at  Zara 
in  Dalmatia  (Woodcuts  Nos.  800,  801),  built  by  Enrico  Dandolo 
(n!»2-l-204),  the  difficulties  of  the  design  of 
the  fayade  are  to  a  great  extent  conquered 
by  reducing  the  arcades  to  mere  decorative 
panelling,  and  more  than  this  by  separating 
the  design  of  the  centre  from  that  of  the 
aisles  by  a  bold  square  jnlaster.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  feature  we  miss  at  Pisa  and  Lucca, 
where  the  want  of  it  inqjarts  a  considerable 
degree  of  weakness  to  the  whole  design. 

The  plan  of  the  Zara  Cathedral  is  that 
usually   adopted   in   churches   of  this   class ; 
but  it  possesses  a  lady  chapel  and  baptistery, 
placed  laterally  in  a  somewhat  unusual  man- 
ner.    Its   dimensions    are    small,  being   only 
170  ft.  by  6.5  externally. 
The  east  end  of  this  church,  its  doorways  and  windows,  show,  as 
might  be  expected   from    its   locality,   a  greater  tendency  towards 
Gotliic  art  than  can  be  found  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Peninsula, 
but  in  internal  arrangements  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  Italian  style. 

Further  south  on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  at  Troia,  we  find  a 
singularly  elegant  cathedral  church  (1093-1115?)  in  the  same  style 
(Woodcut  Xo.  80"2).  Its  flanks  and  apse  are  perhaps  even  more  ele- 
gant than  anything  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pisa.  So  is  the  lower  part 
of  its  fagade,  which  is  adorned  with  a  richness  and  elegance  of  foliage 
characteristic  of  the  province  where  it  is  found  ;  and  the  cornice  that 
crowns  the  lower  stoi-y  is  perhaps  unmatched  by  any  similar  example 


800.    Plan  of  Ziira  Cathedral, 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  ill. 
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to  be  found  in  Italy,  eitlier  for  beauty  of  sculjjtural  decoration  or  for 
appropriateness  of  profile.  The  upper  part  of  the  facade  differs,  how- 
ever, considerably  from  that  of  the  examples  just  quoted.     A  great 


rose-window,  of  elegant  but  ill-understood  tracery,  takes  the  place  of 
the  arcades,  and,  with  the  sculptural  arch  over  it,  completes  all  that 
remains  of  the  original  design.  The  plain  ]iiecos  of  walling  that  sup- 
port the  central  window  are  parts  of  a  modern  repair. 
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80:i.    Facade  of  Catheilru[  at  Troja.     (From  Schultz.i)     No  scale. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  tlio  churches  in  the  South  of  Italy  are  small. 
Tliis  one  at  Troja  is  arranged  in  plan  like  that 
.It  Pisa,  with  bold  projecting  transepts,  but  its 
lingth  is  only  167  ft.,  and  the  widtli  of  its  nave 
•'ill,  while  in  the  noi-thern  cathedral  these  dimen- 
sions are  nearly  double,  310  ft.  by  106,  and  the 
area  four  times  as  great.  This  is  true  of  all, 
however  elegant  they  may  be —  they  are  parish 
churches  in  dimensions  as  com]iare(l  with  their 
Northern  rivals. 

Many  also,  as  the  cathedral  at  Bari  (Woodcut 
No.  803),  have  their  apses  internal,  which  de- 
tracts very  much  from  the  meaning  of  the  design, 
and  does  away  with  the  apsidal  terminations, 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  features 


803.     Cathcrtial  of  Bari. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


1  Sclniltz,  "DenknialerdorKunst  tier  MittelaltersinUiiter-Italien."  Folio,  1860. 
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in  the  external  design  of  Italian  churches  ;  while  they  lack  the  great 
traceried  windows  which  go  so  far  to  rej^lace  the  absence  of  the  apse 

in  English  design.  The  an- 
nexed elevation  of  the  east 
end  at  Bari  (Woodcut  No. 
804)  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
general  arrangement  of  that 
])ai't  in  the  churches  in  Apu- 
lia. It  is  novel,  and  the  two 
tall  towers  with  a  central 
dome,  combine  with  elegant 
details  to  make  up  a  whole 
which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire,  though  it  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  the 
more  artistic  arrangements 
of  Northern  architects. 

Where  the  apse  is  allowed 
to  be  seen  externally,  it  is 
sometimes,  as  at  San  Pel- 
lino  (Woodcut  No.  805),  an 


East  End  of  Cathetli-al  at  Bari.    (From 
.Scliultz.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  I  in. 


805.    Apse  of  San  Pelliuo.     (From 
Scbultz.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


806.    Clmrch  at  Caserta  Vecchia.    (From  Schultz.)    bcale  50  ft.  to  1  m. 

object  of  great  beauty  and  originality,  but  such  examples  are  rare  in 
th.e  province,  and  the  designs  suffer  in  proportion. 
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In  the  richer  churches,  as  at  Pisa,  a  blind  arcade  is  carried  round 
the  flanks,  sometimes  with  an  open  gallery  under  tlie  eaves,  as  in 
German  churclies,  but  this  was  far  from  being  universally  the  case; 
on  the  contrary,  it  wonid  be  difficult,  as  a  typical  example  of  the  style, 
to  select  one  more  characteristic  than  the  flank  of  tlie  church  of 
Caserta  Vecchia  (1100-1153)  (Woodcut  Xo.  806).     The  windows  are 
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807.    'West  Front  of  Bittonto  Cathedr.-il.    (From  a  sketch  by  A.  J.  K.  Gaweii,  Esq.) 

small  but  numerous,  and  mark  the  number  of  bays  in  the  interior. 
The  transept  is  slightly  projected,  and  ornamented  with  an  arcade  at 
the  top,  and  above  this  rises  a  dome  such  as  is  found  only  in  Calabria 
or  Sicily.  The  tower  was  added  afterwards,  and,  though  unsymmet- 
rical,  assists  in  relieving  a  design  which  would  otherwise  run  the  risk 
of  being  monotonous. 
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It  was,  however,  on  their  entrance  fajados  that  the  architects  of 
Southern  Italy  lavished  their  utmost  care.  The  central  doorways  are 
usually  covered  with  rich  hoods,  supported  by  pillars  resting  on 
monsters  somewhat  like  those  found  in  the  North  of  Italy.  -  Above 
this  is  either  a  gallery  or  one  or  two  windows,  and  the  whole  generally 


808.  West  Front  of  theChiucU  Lt  Sill  \iia    inBan    (From  a  sketch  by  4.  J  K  Gawen.Esq) 


terminates  in  a  circular  rose-window  filled  with  tracery.  As  exem- 
plified in  the  front  of  Bittonto  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  807),  such  a 
composition  is  not  deficient  in  riclmess,  though  hardly  pleasing  as  an 
architectural  composition. 

The  same  arrangement,  on  about  the  same  scale,  occurs  at  Bari, 
Altamura,  and  Ruvo;  and  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  in  the  churches 
of  Galatina,  Brindisi,  and  Barletta.     The  great  and  peculiar  beauty 
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of  the  cathedral  at  Bittonto  is  its  south  front,  one  angle  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  woodcut ;  but  which  becomes  richer  towards  the  east, 
where  it  is  adorned  witli  a  portal  of  great  magnificence  and  beauty. 
The  richness  of  its  ojjen  gallery  (under  what  was  the  roof  of  the  side- 
aisles)  is  unsurpassed  in  Apulia,  and  probably  by  anything  of  tlie  same 
kind  in  Italy. 

The  fapade  of  San  Nicolo  at  Bari   (1197)   is  something  like  the 
last-mentioned,  except  that  liandsomo  Corinthian  columns  have  been 


\  i.H  of  the  Interior  of  San  Sicolo,  Bari.    (From  Scbultz.) 


borrowed  from  some  older  building,  and  add  to  the  richness  of  the 
design,  though  they  hardly  can  be  said  to  belong  to  the  composition. 
Internally  this  church  seems  to  have  displayed  some  such  arrangement 
as  that  of  San  Miniato  (Woodcut  Xo.  797).  Instead,  however,  of  im- 
proving upon  it,  as  might  be  expected  from  tlie  time  tliat  had  elapsed 
since  the  previous  one  was  erected,  the  Southern  architect  hardly 
knew  the  meaning  of  what  he  was  attem])ting.  He  grouped  together 
the  three  pillars  next  the  entrance,  and  threw  arches  across  the  nave 
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from  them,  but  these  arches  neither  support  the  roof  nor  aid  tlie  con- 
struction in  any  other  way.  They  do  add  to  the  perspective  effect  of 
the  interior,  but  it  is  only  by  a  theatrical  contrivance  very  rare  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  by  no  means  to  bo  admired  when  found. 

Most  of  tliese  Apulian  churches  possess  crypts  almost  as  important 
as  that  of  San  Miniato,  some  more  so ;  and  the  numerous  pillars  in 
some  of  these  give  rise  to  effects  of  perspective  only  to  be  found  else- 
where in  such  buildings  as  the  Mosque  at  Cor- 
dova, or  tlie  cisterns  at  Constantinople.     As  in 
the   annexed   example,    from    the   cathedral   at 
Otranto,  it  is  wonderful  what  space  and  what 
variety  may  be  attained  with  small  dimensions 
by  the  employment  of  numerous  jjoints  of  suji- 
port.     Tills  was  the  secret  of  most  of  the  best 
effects  produced  by  the  Northern  architects ;  but 
the  Italians  never  understood  it,  or  j)i"actised  it 

except  in  cryi)ts.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  tliat  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  sacrifice  architectural  effect  to  the  exigencies  of  public 


I::,:;::: 


.    Plan    «if    Crypt  at 

Utranto. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  ill. 


811.    View  in  Crypt  at  Otranto.    (Prom  Schultz.) 

worship.  Whether  this  were  the  cause  or  not,  the  result,  as  already 
pointed  out,  was  fatal  to  the  architectural  effect  of  many  of  their 
designs,  esjiecially  in  the  Northern  province. 

In  Southern  Italy  this  is  seldom  the  case,  but  the  difference  arose 
f .-om  the  fact  tliat  the  naves  o£  the  churches  had  never  vaulted  roofs, 
?5_'l  ■^^^'■6  consequently  sej.anitod  from  the  aisles  by  single  pillars 
instead  of  composite  piers.  This  took  away  all  tenipt.ation  to  dis)ilav 
mechanical  dexterity,  and  left  the  .architect  free  to  produce  the  best 
artistic  effect  he  was  able  to  design  with  the  materials  at  liis  command. 
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Xo  one  who  takes  the  pains  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  these  Southern  Italian  churches  can  well  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  their  beauty.  That  beautv  will  be  found,  however,  to 
arise  not  so  much  from  the  dimensions  or  arrangement  of  their  plans, 
or  the  form  of  their  outline,  as  from  the  grace  and  elegance  of  their 
details.  Every  feature  displays  the  feeling  of  an  elegant  and  refined 
people,  who  demanded  decoration  as  a  necessity,  though  they  were 
incapable  of  rising  to  any  great  architectural  conception.  They 
excelled  as  ornamentists,  though  at  best  only  indifferent  architects. 


S12.    Window  in  the  South  Side  of  the  C»thedral  Chtirch  at  Matera.    (From  a  Sketch  by 

Mr.  Gawen.) 

It  is  impossible  to  render  this  evident  in  such  a  work  as  the 
present :  but  besides  the  examples  already  given,  a  window  (Woodcut 
No.  812)  from  the  cathedral  church  at  Matera  (1-270),  will  explain 
how  unlike  the  style  of  decoration  is  to  an}.-thing  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  Xorth,  and  at  the  same  time  how  much  picturesque 
effect  may  be  produced  by  a  repetition  of  similar  details.  The  church 
itself  has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  west  front  is  plain  and  unimportant, 
and  that  all  the  decoration  is  lavished  on  the  south  side,  which  faces 
the  piazza.  There  are  two  entrances  on  this  face,  that  towards  the 
east  being,  as  usual,  the  richest.  Above  these  is  a  range  of  richly- 
ornamented  windows,  one  of  which — a  little  out  of  the  centre —  is  far 
more  splendid  than  the  rest  (Woodcut  Xo.  812).     From  this  it  is  said 
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that  letters  and  rescripts  from  the  Greek  patriarch  at  Constantinople 
used  to  be  read,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  elaborate  a  specimen  of  the 
mode  of  decoration  used  in  these  churches  as  can  be  found  in  the 
province. 

The  same  exuberance 
of  decoration  continued 
to  be  employed  down  to 
the  latest  period  of  the 
art,  and  after  Xorthem 
forms  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Angio^-ine 
dynasty  at  Xaples.  The 
doorway  from  the  church 
at  Pappacoda  (TVoodcut 
No.  813)  is  a  type  of 
many  to  be  found  in  that 
city  and  elsewhere  in  the 
architectural  province. 
True,  it  is  orerdone  to 
such  an  extent  that  much 
of  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  thrown  away ; 
but  if  a  love  of  art  in- 
duced people  to  labor 
so  lovingly  in  it,  it  is 
hard  to  refuse  them  the 
admiration  which  their 
enthusiasm  deserves. 

Another  class  of  orna- 
mental detail  in  which 
this  province  is  especially 
rich  is  that  of  bronze 
doors,  of  which  some  six 
or  seven  examples  still 
remain.  Of  these  per- 
haps the  finest  are  those 
of  the  catliedral  at  Trani. 
They  were  made  in  1160, 
and  for  beauty  of  design, 
and  for  the  exuberance  and  elegance  of  their  ornaments,  are  un- 
surpassed bv  anrthing  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  or  probably  in  the 
world.  Another  pair  of  doors  of  almost  equal  beauty,  made  in  1119, 
belongs  to  the  cathedral  at  Troja  (Woodcut  Xo.  S02),  and  a  third, 
which  is  still  in  a  very  perfect  state,  constructed  at  Constantinople, 


S13.    Door^raj-  of  Charch  of  Pappaeoda.  Naples. 
vFrom  Schxiliz.) 
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in  the  year  1076,  for  the  church  of  Monte  San  Angelo;  and  is  conse- 
quently contemporary  with  the  doors  of  Sta.  Sophia,  Novogorod,  and 
San  Zenone,  Verona,  and  so  similar  in  design  as  to  form  an  interesting 
series  for  comjjarison. 

Otlier  churches  in  the  same  style  as  those  mentioned  above  are 
found  at  Canosa,  Giovenazzo,  Molo,  Ostuni,  Manduria,  and  other 
places  in  the  province.  Those  of  Brindisi,  from  which  we  should 
expect  most,  have  been  too  much  modernized  to  be  of  value  as 
examples ;  but  there  is  in  the  town  a  small  circular  church  of  great 
beauty,  built  apparently  by  the  Knights  Templars,  and  afterwards 
possessed  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  but  many 
of  the  frescoes  which  once  adorned  its  walls  still  remain,  as  well  as 
the  marble  pillars  that  supported  its  roof.  Being  at  some  distance 
from  the  harbor,  tlie  Knights  of  St.  John  built  another  small  church 
near  the  port,  which  still  remains  nearly  unaltered. 


814. 


Plan  of  San  Donate,  Zara. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


CnscuLAE  Buildings. 

One  of  the  best  known,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  examples  of 
this  class  of  buildings  in  Italy,  is  the  baptistery  at  Pisa  (seen  partially 

on  the  left  hand  of  Woodcut  No. 
799).  Internally  it  is,  as  nearl.y  as 
may  be,  100  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  walls  are  about  8  feet  6  inches 
in  thickness.  The  dome  itself,  how- 
ever, is  only  60  feet  in  diameter, and 
is  supported  on  four  piers  and  eight 
pillars.  These  seiwe  to  separate 
the  central  space  from  the  aisle 
which  runs  round  it,  and  which  is 
two  stories  in  height,  but  singu- 
larly ill-proportioned  and  clumsy 
in  detail.  The  worst  part  of  the 
design,  however,  is  the  dome,  if 
dome  it  can  be  called.  Internally 
it  is  conical  in  form,  and  thrust 
through  an  external  hemispherical 
dome  in  a  manner  more  clumsy 
and  unpleasing  than  any  other 
[J_  example  of  its  class.  Externally, 
these  defects  are  to  some  extent, 
atoned  for  by  considerable  richness- 
and  beauty  of  detail.  It  had  originally  only  one  range  of  blind 
arcades,  with  three-quarter  columns,  surmounted  by  an  open  arcade ; 
an  arrangement  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  two  lower  stories  of  the 


815. 


Section  of  San  Donato,  Zara. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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cathedral  and  the  leaning  tower  (Woodcut  No.  S16).  A  considerable 
amount  of  pointed  Gothic  decoration  was  afterwards  added,  which, 
tliough  somewhat  incongruous,  is  elegant  in  itself,  and  hides  to  some 
extent  the  original  defects  of  the  design.  But  the  outline  of  the 
building  and  its  whole  arrangements  are  so  radically  bad,  that  no 
amount  of  ornament  can  ever  redeem  them. 

Taken  altogether,  the  Pisan  baptistery  is  so  very  peculiar,  that 
it  would  be  interesting  if  its  design  could  be  traced  back  to  some 
undoubted  original.  That  this  is  possible  will  Iiardly  be  doubted  by 
any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject ;  meanwhile,  the  building 
most  like  it  that  has  been  illustrated  is  the  little  church  of  San 
Donate,  at  Zara.  The  church  was  apparently  erected  in  the  9th 
century,  by  the  saint  whose  name  it  now  bears,  and  resembles  the 
Pisan  example  in  every  essential  particular  —  internally,  at  least,  for 
it  is  so  ruined  and  built  up,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  its 
external  appearance  may  have  been.  Both  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Pisan  baptistery  and  its  own  merits,  it  is  an  interesting  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  those  circular  churches  which  were  such 
favorites  with  all  the  Christian  architects  in  the  Carlovingian  period. 
The  resemblance  in  this  instance  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the 
fa9ade  of  the  catlicdral  at  Zara  (\Yoodcut  No.  801)  is  in  tlie  Pisan 
style,  only  slightly  modified  by  local  peculiarities.  From  what  we 
already  know,  it  seems  undoubted  that  there  was  a  close  connection 
—  architecturally,  at  least  —  between  Pisa  and  Zara.  If  this  were 
fully  investigated,  it  would  probably  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  Pisan  style,  which  has  hitherto  seemed  so  exceptional 
in  Italy,  and  also  explain  how  the  B^-zantine  element  came  to  be  so 
strongly  developed  in  what  at  tirst  sight  appears  to  be  a  Romanesque 
style  of  art. 

Towers. 

The  typical  example  of  a  tower  in  the  Italian  style  is  the  celebrated 
leaning  tower  at  Pisa,  partly  seen  in  Woodcut  No.  799.  It  is,  indeed, 
so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  the  only  one  which  carries  out  that 
arrangement  of  numerous  tiers  of  superimposed  arcades  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  style.  The  lower  story  is  well  designed  as  a 
solid  basement  for  the  superincumbent  mass ;  its  walls  are  1.3  ft.  in 
thickness,  and  it  is  adorned  with  15  three-quarter  columns ;  its  height 
being  35  ft.  The  six  stories  above  this  average  20  ft.  in  height,  and 
are  each  adorned  with  an  open  arcade.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
smaller  circular  tower,  27  ft.  in  lieight,  in  which  the  bells  are  hung. 
The  entire  height  is  thus  183  ft.;  the  mean  diameter  of  the  main 
portion,  52.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  intended  to 
stand  perpendicular,  though  the  contrary  has  been  asserted ;  but 
VOL.  ir.  — 25 
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before  the  commencement  of  the  fiftli  story  the  foundation  had  given 
way,  and  tlie  attempts  to  readjust  the  work  are  plainly  traceable  in 
the  upper  stories,  though  without  success.  It  leans  11  ft.  2  in.  out 
of  the  perpendicular,'  which  though  not  sufficient  to  endanger  its 
stability,  is  enough  to  render  it  very  un- 
sightly. Even  without  this  defect,  however, 
its  design  can  hardly  be  commended ;  an  ar- 
rangement of  six  equal  arcades,  with  liori- 
zontal  entablatures,  is  not  an  expedient  mode 
of  adorning  a  building,  where  elevation  is  the 
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816.    Leaning  Tower  at  Pisa.     (From  Taylor 
and  Uresy.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


817.     Tower  of  Gaeta.    (From 
Schultz.)    No  scale. 


element  of  success.  The  introduction  of  strongly-marked  vertical 
lines,  or  some  variation  in  the  design  of  the  arcades,  would  have 
greatly  improved  the  design ;  and  so  the  Italians  seem  to  have 
thought,  for  it  was  never  repeated,  and  the  Pisan  tower  remains  a 
solitary  example  of  its  class. 


The  cornice  projects  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  consequently  overhangs  tbe  base  by  13  ft. 
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Nothing  at  all  resembling  it  occurs  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
province,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  contain  very  few 
really  important  towers  of  any  sort. 

Perhaps  the  earthquakes  to  which  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
is  liable  may  have  deterred  the  architects  from  indulging  in  structures 
of  great  altitude ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  the  idea  of  belfry  or 
tower  did  not  enter  into  their  muuicip.al  arrangements,  and  their 
towns  are  not  consequently  illustrated  by  such  towers  as  those  of 
Venice,  Cremona,  or  Verona,  in  the  north.  Of  those  which  do  exist 
that  of  Gaeta  is  perhaps  as  picturesque  as  any.  It  was  erected  1276- 
1290,  and  is  both  characteristic  of  the  style  and  elegant  in  outline. 
As  will  be  observed,  the  lower  story  has  pointed  arches,  while  those 
above  are  all  round  ;  an  arrangement  which,  though  to  our  eyes  it 
may  appear  arcliasologically  wrong,  is  certainly  constructively  right, 
and  the  effect  is  very  pleasing,  from  the  height  and  dignity  given  to 
the  entrance. 

The  two  towers  of  the  cathedral  at  Bari  (Woodcut  No.  804)  are 
not  so  happy  in  design  as  this.  They  are  too  tall  for  their  other 
dimensions,  and  want  accentuation  throughout ;  while  the  change 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  story  is  abrupt  and  ill-contrived.  The 
tower  at  Caserta  Vecchia  (AVoodcut  Xo.  806)  is  low  and  squat  in  its 
proportions,  and  unfortunately  too  typical  of  the  towers  in  this  land 
of  earthquakes. 

Civil  Aechitectuee. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  southern  jjrovince  of  Italy 
is  singularly  deficient  in  examples  of  civil  or  domestic  architecture. 
Great  monastic  establishments  existed  there  during  the  Middle  Ages 
which  must  have  possessed  buildings  befitting  their  magnificence;  but 
these  have  either  perished  and  been  rebuilt,  or  have  been  so  restored 
that  their  original  forms  can  hardly  be  recognized.  There  are,  indeed, 
cloisters  at  Amalfi  and  Sorrento ;  much  more  remarkable,  however, 
for  the  beauty  of  their  situation  than  for  their  architecture,  which 
is  extremely  rude  and  clumsy.  There  are  no  chapter-houses;  no 
lialls  or  conventual  buildings  of  any  sort.  In  this  respect,  the  pro- 
vince forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with  Spain  in  the  same  age ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  North  of  Italy  is  also  very 
deficient  in  conventual  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  most  magni- 
ficent and  beautiful  belonging  more  to  the  Renaissance  than  to  the 
Medieval  peried. 

At  Ravello  there  is  the  Casa  Ruffolo,  a  picturesque  palace  of  the 
13th  century,  still  nearly  entire  :  a  strange  mixture  of  Gothic  and 
Saracenic  taste,  but  so  exceptional,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  quote 
it  as  a  type  of  any  style.     It  seems  to  owe   its  peculiarities  more 
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to  the  taste  of  some  individual  patron  or  architect  rather  than  to  any 
national  taste  or  form  of  design. 

There   are,   however,  several   Hohenstaufen    castles   of    tolerable 
preservation,  more  or  less  typical  of  the  domestic  arts  of  the  day  in 

which  they  were  erected.  One  of  the 
best  preserved  of  these  is  that  of  Castel 
del  Monte,  erected  by  Frederick  II., 
1240-44.  It  is  an  octagon  in  plan, 
with  octagonal  turrets  at  each  angle. 
It  measures  167  ft.  across  its  extreme 
breadth,  and  surrounds  a  courtyard 
Uj>^-^<^  ,;.*  ^^"^^'i-vITiji      ^''  ft-  ii  diameter.     Both  stories  are 

^  "^  '  '  -  vaulted,  and  all  the  details  throughout 
are  good  and  pleasing.  The  whole  is 
an  admixture  of  Italian  taste,  super- 
imjiosed  on  a  German  design  ;  but  it 
will  be  observed  how  little  removed 
the  architectural  details  of  the  en- 
trance are,  even  at  thai  early  age,  from  the  style  of  tlie  Renaissan<'e. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  great  characteristic  of  the  architectural  objects  in 
Southern  Italy.  Though  they  adopted  Christian  forms,  they  never 
abandoned    llie    classical    feeling    in    details ;    and    it   is    this   which 


f  (  ist(  1  del  Monte.    (From 
Schultz  )    '51-ale  100  ft.  tu  I  in. 


819.    Part  Sectiou,  jxirt  iiltv.it  loii,  of  Castel  del  Jloute.    (From  Schultz.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


mainly  renders  them  worthy  of  study.  Whether  considered  in  regard 
to  dimensions,  outline,  or  constructive  peculiarities,  their  churches 
will  not  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  those  of  the  North ;  but 
in  elegance  of  detail  they  often  surpass  purely  Gothic  buildings  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  become  to  some  extent  as  worthy  of  study  as  their 
more  ambitious  rivals. 
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CHAPTER  vn. 
ITALIAN  BYZANTINE. 

CONTENTS. 

Cloister  of  St.  Giovanni  Laterano  — St.  Marli's,  Venice  — St.  Antonio,  Padua  — 
Churcli  at  Molfetta  — Baptistery,  Mont  St.  Angelo— Tomb,  Canosa. 

AS  before  mentioned,  there  is  a  great  hiatus  in  our  history  of  the 
architecture  of  Italy  in  the  dark  ages.  During  the  four  cen- 
turies which  elapsed  from  GOO  to  1000,  the  exami^les  are  very  few, 
and  their  character  generally  insignificant.  It  is  true  that  during  this 
period  Rome  went  on  building  large  churches ;  but  it  was  in  her  own 
Romanesque  manner,  fitting  together  Roman  pillars  with  classical 
details  of  more  or  less  purity,  but  hardly,  except  in  cloisters  and 
furniture,  deserving  the  name  of  a  style. 

Perhaps  the  most  original,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful thino-s  the  Romans  did,  is  the  cloister  of  St.  Giovanni  Laterano. 


820.    Church  of  St.  Giovanni  Laterano.    (From  Rosengarten.) 

There  the  little  arcades,  supported  by  twisted  columns,  and  adorned 
with  mosaics,  are  as  graceful  and  pleasing  as  anytliing  of  tliat  class 
found  elsewhere  ;  and  as  they  are  encased  in  a  framework  of  sufficient 
strength  to  take  off  all  appearance  of  mechanical  weakness,  their 
unconstructive  forms  are  not  unpleasing.  The  entablature,  which  is 
the  ruling  feature  in  the  design,  retains  the  classical  arrangement  in 
almost  every  detail,  and  in  such  purity  as  could  only  be  found  in  Rome 
in  the  12th  century,  when  this  cloister  ap])ears  to  have  been  erected ; 
but  the  style  never  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  that  city,  and  thus 
has  little  bearing  on  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

When  in  the  11th  century  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  seized 
with  a  desire  to  build  large  and  permanent  churches,  we  find  the 
Italian  architects  producing  at  once  a  comj/lete  round-arched  inter- 
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secting  vaulted  Gothic  style,  perfect  and  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  what  we  find  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine ;  but  when  we  ask  by  what  steps  it  reached  this  completeness, 
and  where  are  the  examples  of  its  progress,  we  are  at  fault. 

In  like  manner  in  the  11th  century  we  find  at  Venice,  in 
Apulia,  in  Languedqc,  and  Anjou,  a  domical  style  of  roof  emj^loyed 
without  hesitation,  as  if  it  had  long  been  indigenous.  Yet  we  are 
equally  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  this,  too,  arose.  Hitherto  the  usual 
solution  has  been  to  assert  that  it  was  imported   from  the  East ;  but 

this  hardly  seems  suflicient 
to  account  foi'  the  observed 
facts,  and  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  both  the  Byzan- 
tine and  Gotliic  styles  came 
out  of  Rome ;  and  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  a  domi- 
cal style  should  not  have  been 
perfected  on  our  side  of  the 
Adriatic  as  well  as  a  vaulted 
style,  even  though  that  form 
of  Roman  art  never  penetra- 
ted to  the  East ;  and  such,  in- 
deed, api^ears  to  liave  been 
the  case.  The  great  argument 
against  this  view  is  the  ex- 
ceptionally Oriental  character 
of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  the  five  great  domes 
which  give  such  an  Asiatic 
8:;i.   riau  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice.  look  to  the  cxterior  are  not 

<  "^Ij'  "''"'  parts  of  the  original  design, 

but  were  added  —  in  their  present  form,  at  least — late  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  great  quintuple  portico,  it  is  true,  is  exceptional  in  Europe, 
and  may  have  been  suggested  by  something  seen  in  the  East.  The 
arrangement  of  this,  however,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wealth  of  marble  columns,  which  the  argosies  of  Venice 
brought  from  Alexandria  and  the  ruined  cities  of  the  East,  rather  than 
by  the  exigencies  of  design.  But  even  then  its  numerous  shafts  and 
receding  pl.anes  of  decoration  are  much  more  like  the  forms  with 
■which  we  are  familiar  in  Norman  portals  than  anything  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  Levant.  The  plan,  too,  when  closely  examined,  is  not 
like  those  found  in  the  East.  There  are  many  five-domed  churches,  it 
is  true,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic ;_but  there  the  four  sub-" 
ordinate  domes  are  arranged  diagonally  on  the  corners  around  the 
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central  dome.  At  St.  Mark's  tliey  are  in  front,  behind,  and  beside  it, 
making  a  great  traiiscptal  arrangement,  which,  to  say  tlie  least  of  it, 
is  very  unusual  in  tlie  East,  if  indeed  it  is  tliere  known  at  all. 

Many  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it  an  Oriental  origin  from  the 
profusion  of  gold  mosaics  which  cover  every  part  of  its  interior;  but 
this  was  the  case  with  the  apses  and  semi-domes  of  all  the  Romanesque 
churches,  and  generally  of  the  walls,  too,  when  the  light  was  favor- 
able. They  could  not  so  adorn  their  roofs,  because  they  were  of 
wood ;  and  the  Gothic  architects  were  equally  debarred,  by  the 
twisted  and  cut-up  surfaces  of  their  vaults,  from  the  employment 
there  of  this  class  of  decoration. 


VI 


822.    Section  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice.    (From  "  Chiesi  Prinoipali  di  Europa.") 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  their  continual  intercourse 
with  the  East,  the  Venetians  received  many  hints  from  a  country 
that  had  at  that  time  more  leisure  to  work  out  this  style.  The 
prob.ability  is  that  if  we  had  a  few  more  examples  of  what  was 
doing  in  Italy,  from  the  decline  of  Ravenna  to  the  rise  of  Venice, 
we  might  more  certainly  associate  St.  Mark's  with  the  indigenous 
French  and  It.alian  styles  of  that  age  than  has  liitherto  been  thought 
probable. 

The  foundations  of  the  present  church  were  laid  in  977vin  replace- 
ment of  the  original  building  burnt  down  in  a  tumult  in  the  jn-evious 
year,  and  it  was  completed  in  all  essentials  within  a  century  from  that 
time  (1071)  ;  but  the  mosaics  and  internal  decorations  occupied  ten,  or 
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some  say  twenty,  years  more,  so  that  the  church  was  not  dedicated 
till  1085  or  1094.1 

The  part  first  erected  was  apparently  the  internal  church,  covered 
by  the  five  great  domes,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Latin, 
not  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  central  one,  and  that  in  front  of  it,  are 
42  ft.  in  diameter  internally  ;  the  other  three  33  ft.  The  external 
aisle  or  portico  which  envelops  three  sides  of  the  nave  was  added 
afterwards,  though  probably  in  immediate  continuation  of  the  central 
building.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  plan  of  the  church  a  somewhat 
square  or  Byzantine  form.  But  the  extreme  richness  of  decoration 
disjslayed  on  the  exterior  of  the  porch  is  very  unlike  anything  we 
know  of  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  Few  things,  indeed,  are  moi-e 
remarkable  than  the  external  plainness  of  the  great  Byzantine  edifices 
of  Justinian's  age,  and  for  several  centuries  afterwards.  So  far  as  we 
can  at  present  judge,  it  appears  that  the  eastern  architects  borrowed 
the  fashion  of  ornamenting  their  exteriors  from  their  Western  breth- 
ren ;  and  it  would  j)robably  be  more  correct  to  ascribe  the  subsequent 
decoration  of  Byzantine  edifices  to  the  example  of  St.  Mark's,  than 
to  assume  that  its  design  was  borrowed  from  the  East. 

Internally  the  church  measures  205  ft.  east  and  west,  and  164_ft. 
across  the  transepts.  Externally  these  dimensions  are  increased  to 
260  ft.  by  215  ft.,  and  the  whole  area  to  about  46,000  ft. ;  so  that, 
though  of  respectable  dimensions,  it  is  by  no  means  a  large  church. 
Nor  is  tlie  arrangement  of  the  plan,  or  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  at 
all  equal  to  those  of  Northern  architects,  if  looked  at  from  a  purely 
architectural  point  of  view.  The  screens  of  pillars  which  divide  the 
nave  from  the  aisles  are  unmeaning;  the  projection  of  the  transe]its 
is  too  great  for  the  length,  and  the  general  arrangement  wanting  in 
unity.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  find  fault  with  plain  surfaces, 
when  they  are  covered  with  such  exquisite  gold  mosaics  as  those  of 
St.  Mark's ;  or  with  the  want  of  accentuation  in  the  lines  of  the  roof, 
when  every  part  of  it  is  more  richly  adorned  in  this  manner  than  any 
other  church  of  the  Western  World.  Then,  too,  the  rood-screen,  the 
pulpit,  the  i)ala  d'oro,  the  whole  furniture  of  the  choir,  are  so  rich,  so 
venerable,  and  on  the  whole  so  beautiful,  and  seen  in  so  exquisitely 
subdued  a  light,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  interior  in  Western  Europe.     St.  Front,  at  Perigueux, 


1  Recently  a  crypt  lias  been  discov- 
ered and  cleared  out,  which  extends 
under  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  church.  8(3  ft.  by  74.  Its  vault  is 
supported  by  fifty-six  monolithic  col- 
umns. 5  ft.  6  in.  hieh;  the  whole  height 
from  tlie  floor  to  the  crown  of  the  arch 
being  under  9  ft.  In  the  centre,  im- 
mediately under  the  high  altar  of  the 
upper  church,  on  a  raised  platform  be- 


tween four  stone  piers,  originally  rested 
the  relics  of  St.  Mark;  this  part  being 
much  more  highly  ornamented  than  the 
rest  of  the  crypt.  There  seems  no  rea- 
son for  doubting  that  the  wliole  of  tliis 
crypt  in  all  its  details  forms  part  of  tlie 
church  as  re-erected  in  the  11th  century, 
and  is  interesting  as  remaining  almost 
unaltered  to  the  present  day. 
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unendurable.      But 
mosaic,     sculpture, 


with  almost  identical  dimensions  and  design  (Woodcut  No.  329),  is 
cold,  scattered,  and  unmeaning,  because  but  a  structural  skeleton  of 
St.  Mark's,  without  its  adornments.  The  interior  of  the  13th-century 
Gothic  church  is  beautiful,  even  when  whitewashed  ;  but  these  early 
attempts  liad  not  yet  reached  that  balance  between  construction  and 
ornament  which  is  necessary  to  real  architectural  effect. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  exterior;  if  stripped  of  its  ornament  and 
erected  in  j)Iain  stone  it  would  liardly  be  tolerable,  and  the  mixture 
of  florid  14th-century  foliage  and   bad    Italian  Gothic  details  with 

the    older    work    would    be 
all    but 
marble, 

and  the  all-hallowing  touch 
of  age,  and  association,  dis- 
arm the  critic,  and  force 
him  to  worship  when  his 
reason  tells  him  he  ought 
to  blame. 

Much  as  St.  Mark's  must 
liave  been  admired  in  the 
days  of  its  freshness,  the 
Gothic  feeling  seems  to  have 
been  so  strong  in  Nortliern 
Italy  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  as  to  prevent  its 
being  used  as  a  model.  The 
one  prominent  exception  is 
San  Antonio,  Padua  (1287- 
1307),  which  is  evidently  a 
cqiy  of  St.  Mark's,  but  with 
so  much  Gothic  design  mixed 
UY>  with  it  as  to  spoil  both. 
Length  was  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  using  seven 
domes  instead  of  five,  and_running  an  aisle  round  tke-apse.  The  side- 
aisles  were  covered  with  intersecting  vaults,  and  j)ointed  arches  were 
occasionally  introduced  when  circular  would  liave  harmonized  better 
with  the  general  design. 

Externally  the  enveloping  porch  was  omitted — not  even  the  Pisan 
modification  of  it  introduced,  though  it  might  have  been  employed 
with  the  happiest  effect.  The  consequence  of  all  this  jumble  is  that 
San  Antonio  is  externalh'  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  churches  in 
Europe,  though  possessing  a  quaint  Oriental  look  from  the  grouping 
of  its  dome  with  the  minaret-like  spires  which  adorn  it.  The  inside  is 
not  so  bad,  though  a  roof  of  only  five  bays  over  a  quasi-Gothic  churcli 
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824.    Plan  of  St.  Antonio,  Padua.    (From  Wiebe- 
king.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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200  ft.  in  length  distorts  the  proportion,  and,  with  the  ill-nnderstood 
details  of  the  whole,  spoils  what  narrowly  escaped  being  one  of  the 
most  successful  interiors  of  that  part  of  Italy. 


SouTHEEN  Italy. 

As  already  remarked,  the  architects  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  were  generally  content  to  adopt  the  Romanesque 
plan  of  covering  their  naves  with  a  wooden  roof  —  for  when  an  inter- 
secting vault  is  found  it  is  clearly  a  French  or  German  interpolation 
—  but  they  often  employed  one  dome,  generally  over  the  altar,  and 
used  it  as  an  ornament  both  external  and  internal.  The  two  illus- 
trations already  given  of  the  domes  at  Bari  (Woodcut  No.  804)  and 
CasertaVecchia( Woodcut  No.  806)  show  the  form  these  usually  took 
in  the  province.  They  belong  to  a  type  not  unusual  in  the  East,  but 
tmknown  to  the  Gothic  architects  of  Europe. 

When  called  upon  to  roof  their  churches  with  stone,  they  almost 
invariably  adopted  the  domical  in  preference  to  the  vaulted  form,  as 
atMolfetta  (1162)  where  they  make  a  jsleasing  form  of  roof,  not  unlike 


\y^  V, 


825.     PLni  Ml  (Imrc-h  atMol- 
fetta.    Scule  100  ft.  to  1  In. 


826.    Secti 


rh  .It  :\tolfetta.    (From  Scliultz.) 
Scale  00  ft.  to  1  in. 


that  of  LcK'lies  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  .351).  The  great  defect  of 
domes  when  tlms  eiujiloyed  is  their  height,  which  gener.ally  tlirows 
the  whole  of  the  building  out  of  propoi-tion,  and  unless  light  is  intro- 
duced through  openings  in  the  drum,  or  in  the  dome  itself,  they  are 
dark  and  gloomy.  This  is  certainly  the  case  at  Blolfetta,  but  other- 
wise the  church  seems  well  designed  and  of  pleasing  proportions. 
To  be  successful,  domes  should  be  low  and  flat  internally ;  and  any 
height  required  externally  must  be  given  by  a  false  dome,  as  at 
St.  Mark's,  or  as  done  by  the  Renaissance  architects  generally. 

This  was  not  so  much  felt  when  the  building  was  square  and 
covered  by  only  one  dome,  like  the  baptistery  or  tomb  below  Mont 
St.  Angelo,  where  effect  of  space  on  the  floor  was  not  aimed  at  so 
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much  as  a  combination  of  external  cLgnity  with  limited  dimensions 
in  j)lan,  and  was  attained  by  the  arrangement 
adopted.  As  will  be  observed,  the  pointed  arch, 
as  in  the  tower  at  Gaeta  (Woodcut  No.  817),  is 
used  in  the  basement,  but  above  this  round  arclies 
with  balusters  for  pillars  such  as 
wc  should  call  Saxon,  though  their 
age  licre  may  be  the  12th  century. 
Among  the  little  bits  of  Orien- 
talism that  crop  up  here  and  there 
all  over  the  province,  one  of  the 
most    pleasing   is    the    little   tomb  828.  PWimi  i.iptis- 

^_,,  ,  --.  / 1  1 1 1  \  tcry,    Wont    St, 

of    Bohcniund    at    Canosa    (1111).  ■       •-    ■ 


827.    Eaptistcry,  Mont 

St.  Aiijit'lo. 
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It  is  charming  to  find  in  Italy  an 
Eastern  kubr  with   its   dome,  erected   to   contain  the  remains  of  a 
Christian  king.     Though  elegant,  however,  the  dome  is  not  fitted  to 

the  square  as  it  would 
have  been  in  more  expe- 
rienced hands,  and  the 
whole  design  is  some- 
what badly  put  together. 
Its  bronze  doors  are 
among  its  chiefest  orna- 
ments, and  are  elegant, 
though  inferior  to  nume- 
rous examples  of  the  same 
class  in  the  churches  of 
the  province. 

Many  other  examples 
of      Byzantine      domical 
forms    might    be   quoted 
as    existing   in    Southern 
Italy.       It    is    not,    how- 
ever, so  much  in  the  forms 
as  in  the  details  that  tlie  Eastern  influence  is  felt,  and  that  no  less  in 
the  churches  whicli  retain  the  basilican  form  of  Ravenna  than  in  those 
which  assume  the  domical  form  of  Constantinople. 

The  buildings  of  the  Southern  Province  cannot  certainly  compete 
with  those  of  the  Northern  either  in  size  or  in  daring  mechanical 
construction,  but  in  detail  they  are  frequently  more  beautiful,  while 
their  forms  are  more  national  and  less  constrained.  Their  great 
interest,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  student,  consists  in  their  forming 
a  link  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds,  and  thus  joining 
together  two  styles  which  we  have  hitherto  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  considering  as  possessing  no  point  of  contact. 


820.     Tomb  of  Boliemund  at  Canosa.     (From  Schultz.) 
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THERE  are  few  cliapters  of  arcliitectural  history — at  least  amongthe 
sliorter  ones  —  more  interesting,  in  various  ways,  tlian  that  which 
treats  of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed-arched  style  into  Sicily,  .and 
its  peculiar  development  there.  The  wliole  history  is  so  easily  under- 
stood, the  style  itself  so  distinct  from  any  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  intrinsically  beautiful,  that  it  is  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  subject 
tlie  one  best  suited  for  a  monograph,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered  by  many  —  Ilittorff  and  Zantli,'  tlie  Duke  of  Serra  di  Falco,^ 
.and  our  own  G.ally  Knight,^  liaving  chosen  it  for  special  illustration, 
so  that  in  fact  tliere  are  few  European  styles  of  which  we  have 
more  complete  information.  Many  of  the  points  of  its  liistory 
are  nevertheless  still  subjects  of  controversy,  not  from  any  in- 
herent obscurity  in  the  subject,  but  becatise  it  has  been  attempted 
to  apply  to  it  the  rules  and  theories  derived  from  the  history  of 
Northern  art. 

Tlie  map  of  Sicily  tells  its  whole  history ;  its  position  and  form 
reve.al  nearly  all  that  is  required  to  be  known  of  the  races  tliat 
inhabited  it,  and  of  their  fate.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  of  a  nearly  regular  triangular  form,  and  presenting  one 
side  to  Greece,  another  to  Africa,  and  a  third  to  Italy,  the  length  of 
these  coasts,  and  their  relative  distance  from  the  opposite  shores,  are 
nearly  correct  indexes  of  the  influence  each  has  had  on  the  civilization 
of  the  island. 

In  a  former  chapter*  it  was  shown  how  strong -\vas  the  influence 
of  Dorian  Greece  in  Sicily.  Almost  all  the  ancient  architectural 
remains  belong  to  that  people.  The  Cartliaginians,  who  succeeded 
the  Greeks,  left  but  slight  traces  of  humanizing  influence ;  and  the 
rule  of  the  Romans  was  that  of  conquerors,  oppressive  and  destructive 


1  "Architecture  Moderne  de  la  Sicile," 
fol.  Paris.  1826-30. 

-  "  Del  Duonio  di  Jlonreale  e  di  Altre 
Cliiese  Siculo-Normaue,"  fol.  Palermo, 
1838. 


3  "Normans  in  Sicily,"  8vo.  text,  fol. 
plates,  London,  1838. 
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of  the  civilization  of  the  people.  After  the  Christian  era,  a  very 
similar  succession  of  influences  took  place.  First  and  most  powerful 
was  the  Byzantine  element,  which  forms  the  groundwork  and  main 
ingredient  in  all  that  follows.  To  this  succeeded  the  Saracenic 
epoch :  bright,  brilliant,  but  evanescent.  In  the  11th  century  the 
Italian  element  resumed  its  sway  under  the  banner  of  a  few  Xorman^ 
adventurers,  and  in  the  guise  of  a  Norman  conquest  sacerdotal  lioiuo 
reo-ained  the  inheritance  of  her  imperial  predecessor.  In  the  Christian 
period,  however,  the  elements  were  far  from  being  so  distinct  as  in 
those  preceding  it,  for  reasons  easily  understood.  Every  fresh  race  of 
masters  found  the  island  already  occupied  by  a  very  numerous  popula- 
tion of  extremely  various  origin.  The  new-comers  could  do  no  more 
than  add  their  own  forms  of  art  to  those  previously  in  use;  the 
consequence  being  in  every  case  a  mixed  style,  containing  elements 
derived  from  every  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  liave  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  form  of  the  Byzantine 
churches  of  Sicily  before  the  Arab  invasion.  All  have  either  perished 
or  are  undescribed.  The  Saracenic  remains,  too,  have  all  disappeared, 
the  buildings  generally  supposed  to  be  relics  of  their  rule  being  now 
proved  to  havjj  been  erected  by  Moorish  workmen  for  their  Christian 
masters.  With  the  Norman  sway  a  style  arose  which  goes  far  to 
supply  all  these  deficiencies,  being  Greek  in  essence,  Roman  in  form, 
and  Saracenic  in  decoration  ;  and  these  elements  mixed  in  exactly 
those  proportions  which  we  should  expect.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the 
square-domed  ])lans  of  the  Greek  Church,  nor  any  form  suited  to  the 
Greek  ritual.  These  having  given  place  to  the  Roman  basilica,  and  to 
an  arrangement  adapted  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church ;  but  all 
the  work  was  j)erformed  by  Greek  artists,  and  the  Roman  outline  was 
filled  up  and  decorated  to  suit  the  taste  and  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
the  woi*shipj>crs,  who  were  conquered  Greeks  or  converted  Moors. 
Their  fancy,  too  —  richer  and  happier  than  that  of  the  ruder  races  of 
the  West  —was  allowed  full  j^lay.  An  Eastern  exuberance  in  design- 
ing details  and  employing  colors  is  here  exhibited,  cramped  a  little, 
it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  architectural  forms  and  the  ritual  arrange- 
ments to  wiiieh  it  is  applied,  but  still  a  ruling  and  beautifying 
principle  tlioughout. 

Among  all  these  elements,  those  who  are  familiar  with  architectural 
history  will  hardly  look  for  anything  indicative  of  purely  Norman 
taste  or  feelings.  A  mere  handful  of  military  adventurers,  they 
conquered  as  soldiers  of  Rome  and  for  her  aggrandizement,  and 
held  the  fief  for  her  advantage:  they  could  have  brought  no  arts 
even  if  their  country  had  then  possessed  any.  They  were  content 
that  their  newly-acquired  subjects  should  erect  for  them  palaces 
after  the  beautiful  fashion  of  the  country,  and  that  Roman  priests 
should  direct  the  building  of  churches   suited  to  their  forms,  but 
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built  as  the  Sicilians  had  been  accustomed  to  build,  and  decorated 
as  they  could  decorate  them,  better  than  tlieir  masters  and  con- 
querors. 

All  this,  when  properly  understood,  lends  an  interest  to  the  history 
of  this  little  branch  of  architecture,  wholly  independent  of  its  artistic 
merit ;  but  the  art  itself  is  so  beautiful  and  so  instructive,  from  its 
beino-  one  of  the  styles  where  polychromy  was  universally  employed 
and  is  still  preserved,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  it 
still  merits  more  attentiou 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  in  a  limited  space,  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  the  Sicilian  pointed  style,  owing  to  the  fusion  of  the  three  styles  of 
which  it  is  comjioscd  being  far  from  complete  or  simultaneous  over  the 
whole  island,  and  there  being  no  one  edifice  in  which  all  three  are 
mixed  in  anything  like  equal  proportions.  Each  division  of  the  island, 
in  fact,  retains  a  predilection  for  that  style  which  characterized  the 
majority  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus  Messina  and  the  northern  coast  as 
far  as  Cefalu  remaijied  Italianjin Jhe  main,  and  the  churches  there 
have  only  the  smallest  possible  admixture  of  either  Greek  or  Saracenic 
work.  The  old  parts  of  the  Nunziatella  at  Messina  might  be  found  .at 
Pisa,  while  the  cathedral  there  and  at  Cefalu  would  hardly  be  out  of 
place  in  Apulia,  except  indeed  that  Cefalu  displays  a  certain  early 
predilection  for  jjointed  arches,  and  something  of  Greek  feeling  in  the 
decoration  of  the  choir. 

In  like  manner  in  Syracuse  and  the  southern  angle  of  the  island, 
the^reek  feeling  prevails  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two. 
In  Palermo,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  western  parts,  the  architecture 
is  so  strongly  Saracenic  that  hardly  any  antiquary  has  yet  been  able 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  buildings  as  the  Cuba  and  Ziza  ha\ing 
been  erected  by  the  Norman  kings.  There  is,  however,  little  or  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  built  by  William_J^(115-U1169),  and  tlie_ 
other  about  the  same  time,  though  t)y  whom  is  not  so  clear.  Both 
these  buildings  were  erected  after  a  century  of  Norman  dominion  in 
the  island  ;  still  the  Moorish  influence,  so  predominant  in  them,  need 
not  astonish  us,  when  we  consider  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
Moors  in  art  and  civilization,  not  only  to  their  new  rulers,  but  to  all 
the  other  inhabitants.  It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  they  should 
be  employed  to  provide  for  the  Norman  Counts  such  buildings  as  they 
alone  had  the  heart  to  erect  and  adorn. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  Saracenic 
ideas  is  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  830,  being  the  Church  of  San 
Giovanni  degli  Eremiti  at  Palermo.  Here  we  find  a  building  erected 
beyond  all  doubt  as  late  as  the  year  1132,  by  King  Roger,  for  the 
purposes  of  Christian  worship,  which  would  in  no  respect,  except  the 
form  of  its  tower,  be  out  of  place  as  a  mosque  in  the  streets  of  Delhi 
or  Cairo.     In  fact,  were  we  guided  by  architectural  considerations 
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alone,  this  church  would  have  more  properly  been  described  under  the 
head  of  Saracenic  than  of  Christian  architecture. 

There  are  three  other  churches  at  Palermo  which  exhibit  the  new 
mixed  style  in  all  its  completeness.  These  are  the  Martorana  (1113- 
1139),  in  which  the  Greek  element  prevails  somewhat  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  two;  the  Capella  Palatina  in  the  Palace,  built  in  _n32_; 
and  the  more  magnificent  cliurch  of  Monreale,  near  Palermo  (^Vood- 
cut  No.  831),  begun  in  1174,  and  certainly  the  finest  and  most  beautiiul 
of  all  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Normans  in  this  country.  This 
church  is  315  ft.  in  its  extreme  length  ;  while  the  beautiful  gem-like 
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830.    San  Giovanni  degli  En-miti,  Palermo.    (From  Gaily  Knight's  "Normans  in  Sicily.") 


Capella  of  the  royal  palace  is  much  smaller,  being  only  125  ft.  long, 
and  consequently  inferior  in  grandeur,  though  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  its  parts,  and  in  all  other  essential  points,  very  similar. 

In  arrangement  and  dimensions  the  cathedral  of  Monreale  very  much 
resembles  that  at  IMessina,  showing  the  same  general  influence  in  both  ; 
but  all  the  details  of  the  Palermitan  example  betray  that  admixture  of 
Greek  and  Saracenic  feeling  which  is  the  peculiarity  of  Sicilian  archi- 
tecture. There  is  scarcely  a  single  form  or  detail  in  the  whole  building 
which  can  strictly  be  called  Gothic,  or  which  points  to  any  connection 
with  Northern  arts  or  races.     The  plan  of  this,  as  of  all  the  Sicilian^ 
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diurrlus,  is  that  cf  a  Komaii  basilica,  far  more  than  of  a  Gothic  church. 
lu  iioiR'  of  them  was  any  vault  over  either  built  or  intendeJ.  The 
centralis  (li\^h-l  from  the  side-aisles  by  pillars  of  a  single  stone, 
generally  burrowed  from  ancient  temples,  but  (in  this  instance  at 
least)  with  capitals  of  great  beauty,  suited 
to  their  position  and  to  the  load  they  have 
to  support.  The  pier-arches  are  pointed, 
but  not  Gothic,  having  no  successive  planes 
of  decoration,  but  being  merely  square 
masses  of  masonry  of  simple  but  stilted 
forms.  The  windows,  too,  though  pointed, 
are  undivided,  and  evidently  never  meant 
for  painted  glass.  The  roofs  )f  the  naves 
are  generally  of  ojjen  framing,  like  those 
of  the  basilicas,  and  orn.amented  in  Sara- 
conic  taste.  The  aisles,  the  intersection 
of  the  transepts  and  nave,  and  the  first 
division  of  the  sanctuary  are  generally 
richer,  and  consequently  more  truly  Moor- 
ish The  apse  again  is  Roman.  Taken 
altogether,  it  is  oniy  the  accident  of  the 
pointed  arch  having  been  borrowed  from 
the  Moors  that  has  led  to  the  idea  of 
Gothic  feeling  existing  in  these  edifices. 
It  does  exist  at  Messina  and  Cefalu,  but  in 
Palermo  is  almost  wholly  wanting. 

It  is  evident  that  the  architectural  feat- 
ures in  the  buildings  of  which  the  cathedral  of  Monreale  is  the  type, 
were  subordinate,  in  the  eyes  of  their  builders,  to  the  mosaic  decorations 
which  cover  every  j^art  of  the  interior,  and  are  in  fact  the  glory  and 
pride  of  the  edifice,  by  which  alone  it  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
finest  of  Medieval  churches.  All  the  principal  personages  of  the  Bible 
are  represented  in  the  stiff  but  grand  style  of  Greek  art,  sometimes 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  and  accompanied  by  scenes  illustrating  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  are  separated  by  and  intermixed  with 
arabesques  and  ornaments  in  color  and  gold,  making  up  a  decoration 
unrivalled  in  its  class  by  anything  —  exce])t,  perhaps,  St.  Mark's  —  the 
Middle  Ages  have  produced.  The  church  at  Assisi  is  neither  so  rich 
nor  so  splendid.  The  Certosa  is  infamous  in  taste  as  compared  with 
this  Sicilian  cathedral.  No  specimen  of  opaque  painting  of  its  class,  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  can  compete  with  it  in  any  way.  Perhaps  the 
painted  glass  of  some  of  our  cathedrals  may  have  surpassed  it,  but 
that  is  gone.  In  this  respect  the  mosaic  has  the  advantage.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  have  no  direct  means  of  comparing  the  effect  of 
these  two  modes  of  decoration.     In  both  the  internal  architecture  was 
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suLordinate  to  the 
color — more  so  per- 
haps, as  a  general 
rule,  in  these  Sicilian 
examples  than  in  the 
North.  In  fact,  the 
architecture  waa 
merely  a  vehicle  for 
the  display  of  paint- 
ing in  its  highest  and 
most  gorgeous  forms. 
Besides  the  mo- 
saic pictures  which 
adorn  the  uppei-  part 
of  the  walls  of  these 
Palermitan  churches, 
they  possess  another 
kind  of  decoration 
almost  equally  effec- 
tive, the  whole  of  the 
lower  part  of  the 
walls  being  reveted 
with  slabs  of  marble 
or  porphyry  disposed 
in  the  most  beauti- 
ful patterns.  The 
Martorana  depends 
wholly  for  its  effect 
on  this  sjjecies  of 
decoration.  In  the 
Capella  Palatina,and 
the  church  at  Mon- 
reale,  it  occupies  the 
lower  part  of  the 
walls  only,  and  serves 
as  a  base  for  the 
storied  decorations 
above  •-  but  whether 
used  separately  or  in 
combination,  the  re- 
sult is  perfect,  and 
such  as  is  hardly  at- 
tained in  any  other 
churches  in  any  part 
of  Europe. 
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Externally  the  Gothic  architects  had  immensely  the  advantage. 
They  never  allowed  their  colored  decorations  to  interfere  with  their 
architectural  effects.  On  the  contrary,  they  so  used  them  as  to  make 
the  windows  externally  as  well  as  internally  their  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  features. 

The  cathedral  of  Palermo,  the  principal  entrance  of  which  is  shown 
in  Woodcut  No.  833,  is  a  building  of  much  later  date,  that  which  we 
now  see  being  i)rincipally  of  the  14th  century.  Although  possessing 
no  dignity  of  outline  or  grace  of  form,  it  is  more  richly  ornamented 
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833.    Lateral  Entrance  to  Cathedral  at  Palermo.    (From  Ilittoril  and  Zi^nmli.j 


externally  with  intersecting  arches  and  mosaic  decorations  than  almost 
any  other  church  of  its  class.  It  is  richer,  perhaps,  and  better  than 
the  cathedral  of  Florence,  inasmuch  as  the  decorations  follow  the 
construction,  and  are  not  —  as  there — a  mere  unmeaning  panelling 
that  might  be  applied  anywhere.  All  tliis  is  more  apjjarent  in  the 
apse  (Woodcut  No.  834)  than  on  the  lateral  elevation.  It  converts 
what  would  be  only  a  very  plain  exterior  into  a  very  rich  and  oi-na- 
mental  composition;  not  quite  suited  to  Northern  taste,  but  very 
effective  iu  tiie  sunny  South.     Still  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  rather 
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pretty  than  grand,  and  as  an  architectural  display  falls  far  short  of 
the  bolder  masonic  expression  of  the  Northern  Gothic  churches. 

After  these,  one  of  the  most  important  churches  of  that  age  in  the 
island  is  the  cathedral  of  Cefalu,  already  alluded  to.  It  was  com- 
menced by  King  Roger  in  1131.  It  is  230  ft.  long  by  90  ft.  wide. 
The  choir  and  transejits  are  ^\aulted  and  groined ;  the  nave  has  a  wooden 
roof;  all  the  arches  are  pointed;  and  with  its  two  western  towers  it 
displays  more  Gothic  feeling  than  an    other  church  in  Sicily. 


HM,    East  End  of  Eathedr.il  at  Palermo.    (From  Eoseugarteu.; 


The  cathedral  at  Messina,  though  closely  resembling  that  at  Mon- 
reale  in  plan,  has  been  so  altered  and  rebuilt  as  to  retam  very  little 
of  its  original  architecture.  The  other  churches  in  the  island  are 
either  small  or  insignificant,  or,  like  that  at  Messina,  have  been  so 
altered  that  their  features  are  obliterated. 

Besides  the  Saracenic  castles  or  palaces  above  mentioned,  tliere 
are  no  important  civil  buildings  of  Mediajval  style  in  Sicily.  There 
are  two  cloisters — one  at  Monreale  and  the  otlier  at  Cefalu  —  both  in 
the  style  tmiversal  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  already  descriVied  in  speaking  of  those  of  Elne,  Fonti- 
froide,  Aries,  etc.,  as  well  as  those  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano  at  Home. 
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Their  general  arrangement  consists  of  small  but  elegant  pillars  of 
Corinthian  design,  in  pairs,  supporting  pointed  arches  of  great  beauty 
of  form.  In  many  respects  this  is  a  more  beautiful  mode  of  producing 
a  cloistered  arcade  than  the  series  of  unglazed  windows  universally 
adopted  in  the  North.  The  Southern  method  pre-supposes  a  wooden 
or  at  most  a  tunnel-vaulted  roof,  as  at  Aries,  whereas  all  our  best 
examples  have  intersecting  vaults  of  great  beauty,  which,  indeed,  is 
the  excuse  for  the  windowed  arrangement  assumed  by  them.  An 
intermediate  course,  like  that  adopted  at  Zurich  (Woodcut  No.  500), 
would  perhaps  best  reconcile  the  difficulty ;  but  this  was  only  used 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  one  style  to  the  other.  The  effect, 
liowever,  of  the  cloister  at  Monreale,  with  the  fountain  in  one  of  its 
divisions,  and  a  certain  air  of  Eastern  elegance  and  richness  jjervad- 
ing  the  whole,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  examples  on  the  Continent 
of  its  own  size,  though  its  dimensions  do  not  allow  it  to  compete  with 
some  of  the  larger  examples  of  France,  and  especially  of  Spain. 

As  the  employment  of  the  pointed  arch  so  early  in  Sicily  has  been 
much  quoted  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  invention  of  that 
feature,  it  may  be  convenient  to  recapitulate  here  what  has  already 
been  said  on  that  subject  —  this  being  the  last  occasion  on  which  it 
will  be  requisite  to  refer  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

We  have  already  seen  that  tlie  gointed  arch  was  used  in  the  South 
of  France  —  at  Vaison,  for  instance  —  at  least  as  early  as  the  10th  cen- 
tury, but  only  as  a  vaulting  expedient.  During  the  11th  it  was  cur- 
rently used  jn  the^outh^and  as  far  north. as  Burgundy;  and  in  the 
12th  it  was  boldly  adopted  in  the  North  as  a  vaulting,  constructive, 
and  decorative  feature,  giving  rise  to  the  invention  of  a  totally  new 
style  of  architectural  art. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  pointed  arch  was  used  by 
the  Greek  or  Pelasgic  colonists  about  Marseilles  at  a  far  earlier  date, 
but  this  can  only  have  been  in  arches  or  domes  constructed  hori- 
zontally. Tliese  may  have  suggested  its  use  in  radiating  vaults,  but 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  influenced  its  adoj)tion.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  constructive  advantages  of  pointed  arches,  the  Roman  circular 
form  would  certainly  have  retained  its  sway.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  northern  Franks  would  never  have  adopted  it  so  completely 
as  they  did  had  they  not  become  familiar  with  it  either  in  Sicily  or 
the  East.  AVhen  once  they  had  so  taken  it  up,  they  made  it  tlieir 
own  by  employing  it  only  as  a  modification  of  the  round-arched  forms 
previously  introduced  and  perfected. 

In  Sicily  the  case  is  different ;  the  pointed  arch  there  never  was 
either  a  vaulting  or  constructive  expedient  —  it  was  simply  a  mode  of 
eking  out,  by  its  own  taller  form  and  by  stilting,  the  limited  height 
of  the  Roman  jiillars,  which  they  found  and  used  so  freely.  It  is  the 
same  dgscriBtion  of  arch  as  that  used  in  the  constriiction  of  the  mosqufi— 
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El-Aksah  a.t  Jerusalem  in  tl}e_8th_centui:^;  at  Cairo  in  iX'builJing  that 
of  Amrou  in  the  9th  or  10th,  in Jhe.Azhar.  aiid_oth,ej^. mosques  of  that 
city,  and  .ilso,  I  believe,  in  tlie  old  mosque  at  Kairoan,  which  was  the 
immediate  stej)ping-stone  by  which  it  crossed  to  Sicily.  It  was  used 
too  in  S^jain,  at  Cordova  and  (4ranada,  before  and  after  its  introduction 
in  Sicily,  till  it  became  a  settled  canon  of  art,  and  a  usual  form  of 
Moorish  architecture.  As  such  it  was  used  currently  in  Sicily  by  the 
Moors,  and  in  Palermo  and  elsewhere  became  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
architecture  of  the  day  that  it  ^^■as  employed  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  churches;  but  it  was  not  introduced  by  the  Normans,  nor  was  it 
carried  by  them  from  Sicily  into  France,  and,  except  so  far  as  already 
stated,  it  had  no  influence  on  the  arts  of  France.  In  fact  there  is  no 
connection,  either  ethnographically  or  architecturally,  between  the 
Sicilian  pointed  arch  and  the  Frencli ;  and  beyond  the  accident  of  the 
broken  centre  they  have  nothing  in  common. 

Although,  therefore,  it  can  liardly  again  be  used  as  evidence  in 
the  question  of  the  invention  of  the  ]5ointed  arch,  the  architecture  of 
Sicily  deserves  a  better  monograpliy  than  it  has  yet  been  made  the 
subject  of.  It  must,  however,  be  written  by  some  one  intimately 
familiar  with  the  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  and  Romanesque  styles.  To 
any  one  so  qualified,  Sicily  will  afford  the  best  field  in  Europe  for 
tracing  the  influence  of  race  and  climate  on  architecture  ;  for  nowhere, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its  insular  position,  can  the  facts  be  more 
easily  traced,  or  the  results  more  easily  observed. 

In  one  other  point  of  view  also  the  style  deserves  attention,  for 
from  it  alone  can  we  fairly  weigh  the  merit  of  the  two  systems  of 
internal  decoration  employed  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  compar- 
inix,  for  instance,  the  cathedral  at  Monreale  with  such  a  building  as 
the  Sainlc  Chapclle  at  Paris,  we  may  judge  whether  polychromy  by 
opaque  pictures  in  mosaic,  or  by  translucent  pictures  on  glass,  is  the 
more  beautiful  mode  of  decorating  the  interior  of  a  building.  The 
former  have  undoubtedly  the  advantage  of  dur.ability,  and  interfere 
less  with  the  architectural  effect,  but  for  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  effect 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  general  verdict  would  be  that  the  latter  have 
at  least  hitherto  been  the  most  successful  mode.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  seems  that  a  liigher  and  purer  class  of  art  may  be  developed 
out  of  op.aque  painting  than  can  ever  be  obtained  from  transparencies, 
and  if  this  is  so  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  which  we  ought  now 
to  seek  to  cultivate.  The  question  has  never  yet  been  fairly  discussed  ; 
and  examples  sufticicntly  approximating  to  one  another,  eitlier  in  .age 
of  style,  are  so  rare  that  its  determination  is  not  easy  For  that  very 
reason  it  is  the  more  desirable  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  those 
we  have,  and  try  if  from  them  we  can  settle  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  which  architectural  history  has  left  to  be  deter- 
mined with  reference  to  our  future  progress  in  the  art. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
GOTHIC  AKCHITECTURE  IN  PALESTINE. 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem — Churches  at  Abu  Gosh  and  Lydda  — 

Mosque  at  Hebron. 


CHEONOLOGT. 


DATES. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Crusaders  .    a.d.  1090 

Baudouin  1 1100 

Bamlouiii  II 1118 

Foulques,  Count  of  Anjou 1131 

Saladin  retakes  Jerusalem 1187 


DATES. 

Third  Crusade.  Richard  IT.  .  .  .  a.d.  1192 
Fredericlc  II.  re-enters  Jerusalem  .  .  .  1229 
Retaken  by  Sultan  of  Damascus  .  .  .  1239 
Final  overthi-ow  of  Christians   ....    1244 


IT  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  any  form  of  architecture  in 
Syria  should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  that  of  Italy,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  so  exceptional  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  so  doing.  Gothic  architecture  was  not  a  natural 
growth  in  Palestine,  but  distinctly  an  importation  of  the  Crusaders, 
trans]ilanted  by  them  to  a  soil  where  it  took  no  root,  and  from  which 
it  died  out  when  the  fostering  care  of  Western  protection  was  removed. 
In  this  it  is  only  too  true  a  reHex  of  the  movement  to  which  it  owed 
its  origin.  The  Crusades  furnish  one  of  those  instances  in  the  history 
of  the  world  where  the  conquerors  of  a  nation  have  been  so  numerous 
as  entirely  to  supplant,  for  a  time,  the  native  population  and  the  in- 
digenous institutions  of  the  country.  For  nearly  a  century  Jerusalem 
was  subject  to  kings  and  liarons  of  a  foreign  race.  The  feudal  system 
was  imported  entire,  with  its  orders  of  knighthood,  its  "Assises,"  and 
all  the  concomitant  institutions  which  had  grown  up  with  the  feudal 
system  in  Western  Europe.  With  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  witli  it  the  one  style  of 
architecture  which  they  then  knew,  or  which  was  appropriate  to  their 
form  of  worship. 

The  one  point  which  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious  is,  why  the 
Gothic  style  in  Palestine  should  be  so  essentially  Italian,  with  so  little 
admixture  of  the  styles  prevalent  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps. 
It  may  have  been  that  then,  as  now,  the  Italians  settled  loosely  in  the 
land.  We  know  that  the  trade  of  the  Levant  was  at  that  time  in  the 
hands  of  Venice  and  other  Italian  cities,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
easier  to  send  to  Italy  for  artists  and  workmen,  than  to  France  and 
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Germany,  ami  much  more  likely  that  an  Italian  would  undertake  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  the  East  than  a  Northern  architect,  whose 
ideas  of  Palestine  and  its  ways  must  have  been  extremely  indistinct. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little  in  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Palestine 
either  as  regards  arrangement  or  details  —  except  the  plan  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre- —  which  would  excite  attention  as  sin- 
gular if  found  in  the  South  of  Italy  or  Sicily;  and  as  little  that  would 
not  seem  out  of  jjlace  if  found  on  our  side  of  the  Alps. 


Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  principal  building  erected  by  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  —  the  deliv- 
erance of  which  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels  was  the  object  of  that 
wonderful  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm. 

For  a  century  or  more  before  the  Crusades  the  Christians  had  been 
debarred  from  approaching  the  sacred  dome  erected  by  Constantine 
over  the  holy  rock  which  still  contains  the  cave  —  the  "salutary  mon- 
ument of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,"  '  and  had  been  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  temporary  cliurch  of  very  moderate  pretensions 
erected  in  their  own  quarter  of  tlie  city.-  In  this  latter  building  the 
Easter  rites  had  been  celebrated  since  the  year  1048 ;  and  when  the 
Crusaders  (in  1099)  achieved  the  unexpected  deliverance  of  the  city 
from  the  Moslem,  it  seemed  to  the  uncritical  intellect  of  the  age  better 
to  retain  the  church  where  it  then  was  than  to  unsettle  the  belief  of 
the  ignorant  by  transferring  it  back  to  its  original  site.  The  "  Dome 
of  the  Rock" — now  known  to  European  travellers  as  the  "Mosque  of 
Omar  " — which  was  undoubtedly  the  church  which  Constantine  erected 
over  what  he  believed  to  have  been  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ — was 
throughout  the  12th  century  considered  as  equal  in  sanctity  with  the 
church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  veneration  with  wliich  it  was 
regarded  had,  no  doubt,  considerable  influence  on  the  architecture  of 
the  .age. 

When  the  Crusaders  reached  Jerusalem  the  sepulchre  on  the  spot 
where  it  now  stands  ajipears  to  have  stood  in'a  court  open  to  the 
sky,3  with  live  small  ciiapels  attached  to  it. 

As  soon  as  their  kingdom  was  sufficiently  consolidated  and  leisure 
afforded  them,  the  Crusaders  set  about  rebuilding  this  church,  appar- 
ently from  its  foundations.  There  is  no  precise  record  of  when  this 
took  place,  but  it  must  have  been  about  the  year  1130.     The  plan 


1  Eusebius,  "Vita  Constantini,"  lib. 
ill.  eh.  xsr\'iii. 

-  For  particulars  regarding  the  trans- 
ference tlie  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Author's  Essays  on  "The  Ancient  To- 


pograi^hyof  .lenisalem,"  and  "  The  Sep- 
ulchre and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem." 

3  Sajwnlf,  "Peregrinatio,"  etc.  (A.  D. 
1102-3),  p.  S3. 
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they  docicled  upon  for  this  purpose  was  both  pleasing  and  appropriate, 
though  entirely  at  variance  with  the  arrangement  of  a  basilica  and 
independent  tomb-houso  adopted  by  Constantino  when  he  erected 
his  sacred  buildings  in  Jerusalem,  some  seven  centuries  before  the 
Crusades.  The  form  of  the  new  buildings  is  now  tolerably  familiar 
to  the  student  of  architecture.  The  earliest  germ  of  it  is  found  in  the 
church  of  St.  George  at  Thessalonica  (Woodcut  No.  877).  It  is 
furtlier  developed  at  Bozrah  (Woodcut  No.  871).  It  was  currently 
employed  in  the  North  of  Europe  (Woodcuts  Nos.  554  to  559),  and 
bloomed  into  j^erfection  at  Cologne  in  the  church  of  St.  Gereon 
(Woodcut  No.  506).  It  is  also 
found  at  Little  Maplestcad  (Wood- 
cut No.  Cll),  Zara  (Woodcut  No. 
814),  and  elsewhere.  In  all  these 
instances  it  consists  of  a  circular 
nave  leading  to  a  rectangular  choir 
terminated  by  an  apse.  Though 
primarily  sepulcliral  in  its  origin,  it 
is  used  in  all  these  places  without 
any  reference  to  its  original  destina- 
tion, and  had  become  a  recognized 
form  of  Christian  church  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  worshij).  At 
Jerusalem,  liowever,  it  was  chosen 
because  its  form  recalled  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  was  there  to  be 
applied.  The  circular  nave  again 
became  the  receptacle  of  the  tomb, 
and  the  choir  and  its  ajjse  were 
turned  towards  the  east  in  obedience 
to  the  northern  superstition  as  re- 
spects orientation. 

Though  containing  so  many  ob- 
jects of  interest,  the  church  itself 
is  not  large,  measuring  only  245  ft.  long  internally,  exclusive  of  the 
crypt  and  chapel  of  the  Cross,  which  extend  beyond  the  apse  to  the 
eastward  in  such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  preclude  the  idea  of  a  nave 
ever  h.aving  existed  in  tliat  direction. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  information  which  remains  to  us, 
the  style  (before  the  fire  of  1808,  after  which  the  Rotunda  was  en- 
tirely rebuilt)  was  tolerably  homogeneous  throughout.  The  circular 
]>art  (dedicated  1149),  which  was  that  first  erected,  was  constructed 
wholly  in  the  round-arched  style.     The  choir  and  ajjse,  which  were 


Plan  of  thu  rimvch  of  the  Holy  Sei>. 
ulchie.  (Fi-om  B.  -imico.i)  Scale 
100  ft.  to  1  m. 


■  "Piante  e  Imagini  de'  Sacri  Edifizidi  Terra  Santa."    Fierenza,  1609. 
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not  completed  before  1169,  show  the  progress  the  new  style  was  then 
making.  All  the  constructive  arches  in  this  part  of  the  building  are 
pointed  —  but  the  decorative  portions  still  retain  the  circular  form. 

Owing  to  its  situation  and  its  being  so  much  encumbered  by  other 
buildings,  the  only  part  of  the  exterior  which  makes  any  pretension  to 
architectural  magnificence  is  the  southern  double  portal,  erected  appa- 
rently between  the  years  1140  and  1160.  This  is  a  rich  and  elegant 
example  of  the  style  of  ornamentation  prevalent  in  Sicily  and  South- 
ern Italy  in  the  12th  century,  but  its  most  elaborate  decoration  is  sup- 
plied by  two  rich  cornices 
of  classical  date,  built  in 
unsymmetrically  as  string- 
courses, amongst  details  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  From  their  style 
these  cornices  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  are  probably 
fragments  of  his  basilica, 
which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  11th 
century  by  El-Hakem,  and 
the  ruins  of  which  must 
have  been  lying  about  at 
the  time  this  church  was  in 
course  of  erection.  At  an 
earlier  age  such  fragments 
would  jirobably  have  been 
more  extensively  used  up; 
but  in  the  12th  century  the 
architects  had  acquired  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and 
their  own  style,  and  de- 
spised classical  arrangements  both  in  plan  and  in  detail. 

The  sepulchre  itself  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt,  about  the  year 
1555,'  or  at  least  so  thoroughly  repaired  that  it  is  ditticult  to  say 
what  its  exact  original  form  may  have  been.  Probably  it  did  not 
differ  materially  from  that  shown  in  the  woodcut,  srace  tliat  resembles 
the  style  of  the  12th  much  more  than  that  of  the  16th  century.  ^  In 
any  case,  it  furnishes  a  curious  exemplification  of  the  uncritical 
simplicity  of  the  age.  The  walls  were  marble,  inside  and  out,  and  in 
some  places  18  inches  or  less  than  2  feet  in  thickness,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  could  be  any  live  rock  between  the  marble  slabs. 


»36.  Holv  Sepulchre  —  Plan  and  Elevation  as  it  ex- 
isted before  the  fire  in  1808.  tFrom  Ber- 
uardino  Aniico.) 


Quaresimus,  "  Elucidatio,"  ii.  p.  3S6. 
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It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  made  the  walls  thicker,  or  to 
have  built  them  up  with  rough  unhewn  masses  of  rock!  But  the 
unsuspecting  faith  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have  been  equally 
willing  to  believe  it  was  rock-cut,  if  told  so,  had  it  been  fashioned 
in  wood  or  in  any  other  material.  It  probably  never  would  have 
been  assumed  that  the  rock  was  there  if  it  were  not  so  difficult  for 
educated  men  in  a  critical  age  to  understand  the  simple  faith  oi  dark 
ages.  A  man  must  live  among  people  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization, 
and  see  miracles  performed,  before  he  can  understand  what  took  place 
in  Eurojie  between  the  Sth  and  13th  centuries. 


S37, 


Plnn  nf  I  hun-h  :it  Abu  (iosll.    (From 
Ue  \'ogue.)     Scale  50  It.  to  1  in. 


Although  the  church  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre  was,  naturally,  by  far 
the  greatest  work  undertaken  by  the  Crusaders,  there  are  some  six  or 
seven  other  churches  in  Jerusalem,-^ 
or  its  immediate  vicinity,  which 
were  erected  during  the  12th  cen- 
tury. The  most  complete  of  these 
at  the  present  day  is  that  of  St. 
Anne  —  now  in  course  of  thorough 
repair  by  the  French  government. 
It  is  a  small  churcli,  112  ft.  long 
by  66  ft.  wide  internally,  divided 
into  three  aisles,  each  terminating 
in  an  apse,  and  covered  with  inter- 
secting vaults,  showing  strongly 
marked  transverse  ribs  of  the  usual 
Italian  pattern.  It  has  also  a 
small  dome  on  the  intersection 
between  the  nave  and  transept. 
The  windows  are  small  and  with- 
out tracery.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  usual  Italian  church 
of  the  age.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Ste.  Marie  la  Grande,  Ste. 
Marie  Latine,  the  Madelaine,  and 
other  churches  which  the  Christians 
built  in  their  quarter  of  the  town, 
during  their  occupation,  to  replace 
those  of  which  the  Moslems  had 
deprived  them,  and  which  originally  stood  in  the  Haram  area,  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  true  church  of  Constantine. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  churches  of  this  age,  out  of  Jerusalem,  is  that 


EastEnil  "f  <  Imr.  li  at  Aba  Gosh. 
(Frrnii  I)e  Noi^ue.) 


1  All  these  are  carefully  described  and  I  beautiful  work  entitled  "  I^es  :6glises  de 
delineated  by  Count  De'Vogiiii,  in  bis  |  la  Torre  Sainte,"  Paris,  ISOO. 
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at  Abfi  Gosh — tlie  ancient  Kirjath-Jearim  ("Woodcuts  Nos.  837,  838). 
Externally  it  is  a  rectangle,  86  ft.  by  57  ft.,  with  three  apses  which 
do  not  appear  externally.  Under  the  whole  is  an  extensive  crypt. 
Thougli  small,  it  is  so  complete,  and  so  elegant  in  all  its  details,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  more  perfect  example  of  the  style. 
As  it  now  stands  it  is  very  much  simpler  and  plainer  than  any  Northern 
example  of  the  same  age  would  be ;  but  it  originally  depended  on 
painting  for  its  decoration,  and  traces  of  this  may  still  be  seen  on  its 

desecrated  walls.    It  is 


now  used  as  a  cattle- 
shed.  The  church  at 
Ramleh  is  one  of  the 
largest,  and  must  origi- 
nally have  been  one 
of  the  finest  of  these 
Syrian  churches.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  mosque, 
and  the  consequent 
alteration  of  its  ar- 
rangements, with  plas- 
ter and  whitewash, 
have  done  much  to 
destroy  its  architec- 
tural effect. 

At  Sebaste  there  is 
one   as    large    as   that 
at  Ramleh  —  KJO  ft.  by  80  ft,  —  and  showing  a  more  completely  de- 
veloped Gothic  style  than  those  at  Jerusalem.     At  Lydda  there  is 

another  very  similar  in  detail  to  that 
last  mentioned.  Though  now  only 
a  fragment,  it  is  one  of  singular  ele- 
gance, and  shows  a  purity  of  detail 
and  arrangement  not  usual  in  North- 
ern churches  of  that  age.  De  YogUe 
"I  is  of  opinion  that  both  the  last-named 
churches  must  have  been  completed 
before  the  year  1187.  It  is  hard,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  an  Italian  Gothic 
style  could  have  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  so  early,  and  if  the 
date  assigned  is  correct  it  is  evident  that  the  pointed  style  was  devel- 
oped earlier  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  a  circumstance  whicli  from 
our  knowledge  of  what  had  hajijiened  in  Armenia  and  elsewhere  is  by 
no  means  improbable. 

The  date  assigned  to  these  churches  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
the  existence  of  a  Gothic  building,  certainly  as  advanced  as  any  of 


839.     Ji:isl  Lml  ul  Cliurcli  :il  I.jilda.     U'l"""  JJe  VogUi.) 


840. 


Apse  of  Church  at  Lydda. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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those  ment'ioned,  within  the  enclosure  of  the  mosque  at  Hebron.  If 
this  was  a  worli  of  the  Crusaders  it  must  liave  been  built  before  1187, 
since  the  Ciiristiaus  never  had  access  to  the  place  after  their  defeat 
at  Tiberias.  If  not  erected  by  them,  we  are  forced  to  assume  that 
the  Moslems,  after  recovering  possession  of  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Patriarchs,  employed  some 
Christian  renegades  or  slaves  to  erect  a  mosque 
on  the  S2)0t,  in  their  own  style  of  architecture. 
This  is,  however,  by  no  means  improbable, 
since  it  is  the  only  Christian  church  (if  it  be 
one)  in  Palestine  which  has  no  apse,  though 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing three  apses  in  the  same  manner  as  .at 
Abii  Gosh  (Woodcut  No.  837),  had  it  been  so 
desii-ed.  It  sliould  also  be  remarked  that  the 
three  aisles  point  southward  towards  Mecca, 
and  that,  except  in  style,  it  has  all  the  ajj- 
pearance  of  a  mosque.  Both  Christian  and  84i.  Plan . 
Mahomedaii  tradition  are  silent  as  to  its  erec- 
tion, so  that  the  determination  of  the  question  the"j1.w°Xhatc"hca',''aud't 

^  edau  outlined. 

must  depend  on  a  more  careful  examination 

than  has  yet  been  possible.  Whichever  way  it  may  be  decided,  it  is 
a  curious  question.  It  is  either  a  Christian  building,  without  the 
arrangement  elsewhere  universally  indispensable,  or  it  is  a  Moslem 
mosque  in  a  Christian  style  of  architecture.  If  tlie  former,  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  Italian  pointed  style  of  architecture  in  the 
East  must  be  fixed  at  not  less  tlian  half  a  century  anterior  to  that  in 
the  West.' 


'if  Mosijur  at  Ilebron. 
Scale  luu  It.  to  1  iu. 

The  Gothic  portion  ia  phfldrd  Wack. 
" 1  the  -Mahum- 


1  For    further  particulars  regarding  I  and  the  Temijle  at  Jerusalem  "  by  the 
this  building,  see  "  The  Holy  Sepulchre  |  Author,  Appendix  J. 
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THE  term  Byzantine  has  of  late  years  been  so  loosely  and  incor- 
rectly used  —  especially  by  French  writers  on  architecture  —  that 
it  is  now  extremely  difficult  to  restrict  it  to  the  only  style  to  which  it 
really  belongs.  Wherever  a  certain  amount  of  colored  decoration  is 
employed,  or  a  peculiar  form  of  carving  found,  the  name  Byzantine  is 
applied  to  churches  on  the  Rliine  or  in  France ;  although  no  similar 
ornaments  are  found  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  though  no  connection 
can  be  traced  between  the  builders  of  the  Western  churches  and  the 
architects  of  Byzantium,  or  the  countries  subject  to  her  sway. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  ouglit  only  to  be  applied  to  the  style  of 
architecture  which  arose  in  Byzantium  and  the  East  after  Constantine 
transferreil  the  government  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  tJiat  city.  It  is 
especially  the  style  of  tiie  Greek  Clmrch  as  contradistinguished  from 
that  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  ought  never  to  be  employed  for  any- 
thing beyond  its  limits.  The  only  obstacle  to  confining  it  to  this 
definition  occurs  between  the  ages  of  Constantine  and  Justinian.  Up 
to  the  reign  of  the  last-named  monarch  the  separation  between  the 
two  churches  was  not  complete  or  clearly  defined,  and  the  archi- 
tecture was  of  course  likewise  in  a  state  of  transition,  sometimes 
inclining  to  one  style,  sometimes  to  the  other.  After  Justinian's 
time,  the   line   may  be  clearly  and   sharply  drawn,  and   it  would 
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therefore  be  extremely  convenient  if  the  term  "  Greek  architecture  " 
could  be  used  for  the  style  of  the  Greek  Church  from  that  time  to  the 
jiresent  day. 

If  that  term  be  inadmissible,  the  term  "  Sclavonic  "  might  be 
applied,  though  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Gothic  style  could 
be  designated  as  Teutonic.  Both,  however,  imply  ethnographic  dis- 
tinctions which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  sustain.  The  term  "Gothic" 
happily  avoids  these,  and  so  would  "  Greek,"  but  for  the  danger  of  its 
being  confounded  with  "  Grecian,"  which  is  the  proper  name  for  the 
classical  style  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  If  the  employment  of  either  of 
these  terms  is  deemed  inadvisable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
style  into  Old  and  Xew  Byzantine  —  the  first  comprehending  the  three 
centuries  of  transition  that  elapsed  from  Constantine  to  the  Persian 
war  of  Heraclius  and  the  rise  of  the  Mahomedan  power,  which  entirely 
changed  the  face  of  the  Eastern  Empire, — the  second,  or  Xeo-Byzan- 
tine,  including  all  those  forms  which  were  practised  in  the  East  from 
the  reappearance  of  the  style,  in  or  after  the  8th  century,  till  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Renaissance. 

Thus  divided,  the  true,  or  Old  Byzantine,  style  would  be  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Romanesque.  As  explained  in  a  former  chapter 
(vol.  i.  p.  400)  that  style  was  a  transition  from  the  classical  Roman  to 
the  styles  adopted  by  the  Barbarians,  the  old  style  having  died  out 
about  the  age  of  Gregory  the  Great  (a.  d.  600).  An  exactly  similar 
process  went  on  in  the  East,  and  culminated  in  the  erection  of  Sta. 
Sophia  (a.  d.  532—5.58) :  the  difference  being  that  during  this  age  the 
Western  Empire  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  ending  in  a  debacle  from 
which  the  Gothic  style  practically  emerged  onlj'  some  four  centuries 
later.  The  Eastern  Empire,  on  the  contrary,  was  during  that  time 
progressively  forming  itself ;  and  did  form  a  style  of  its  own  of  singu- 
lar beauty  and  perfection,  which  it  left  to  its  Sclavonic  successors  to 
use  or  abuse  as  their  means  or  tastes  dictated.  The  Western  Empire 
was  not  in  a  position  to  form  a  style  so  early,  and  the  creation  of  one 
was  reserved  till  after  the  revival  in  the  11th  century. 

Though  the  styles  of  the  East  and  the  West  became  afterwards  so 
distinctly  separate,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  during  the 
.age  of  transition  (324-530)  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  can  be  traced. 
Constantinople,  Rome,  and  Ravenna  were  only  principal  cities  of  one 
empire,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  the  people  were  striving 
simultaneously  to  convert  a  Pagan  into  a  Christian  style,  and  working 
from  the  same  basis  with  the  same  materials.  Prior  to  the  age  of 
Constantine  one  style  per\'aded  the  whole  empire.  The  buildings 
at  Palmyra,  .lerash,  or  Baalbee,  Nice  or  Merida,  are  barely  distin- 
tinguishable  from  those  of  the  capital,  and  the  problem  of  how  the 
Pagan  style  could  be  best  converted  to  Christian  uses  was  the  same 
for  all.     The  consequence  is,  that  if  we  were  at  present  writing  a 
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history  which  stopi:)ed  witli  tlie  beginning  of  llie  7tli  ccnturj-,  the  only- 
philosophical  mode  of  treating  the  question  would  be  to  consider  the 
style  as  one  and  indivisible  for  that  period;  but  as  the  separation  was 
throughout  steadily,  though  almost  impercejjtibly,  making  its  way, 
and  gradually  became  fixed  and  permanent,  it  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient to  assume  the  separation  from  the  beginning.  This  method 
will  no  doubt  lead  to  some  repetition,  but  that  is  a  small  inconvenience 
compared  witli  the  amount  of  clearness  obtained.  At  the  same  time, 
if  any  one  were  writing  a  history  of  Byzantine  architecture  only,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  include  Ravenna,  and  probably  Venice  and  some 
other  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  the  Eastern  division.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  history  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Komanesque  styles,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  omit  the  churches  at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  or 
Salonica,  and  elsewhere  in  tlieEast.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  somewhere ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  western  limits  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  of  Russia  will  answer 
every  practical  purpose.  Eastward  of  this  line  every  country  in  which 
tlie  Christian  religion  at  any  time  jJrevailed  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Byzantine  province. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  style  (324-622)  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  the  whole  Christian  East  as  one  architectural 
province.  When  our  knowledge  is  more  complete,  it  may  be  possible 
to  separate  it  into  several,  but  at  present  we  are  only  beginning  to 
see  the  steps  by  which  the  style  grew  up,  and  arc  still  very  far  from 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  such  limitations,  even  if  it  should  here- 
after be  discovered  that  a  sufficient  number  exist.  All  the  great 
churches  with  which  Constantine  and  his  immediate  successors 
adorned  their  new  capital  have  perished.  Like  the  churches  at 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  they  were  probably  constructed  with 
wooden  roofs  and  even  wooden  architraves,  and  thus  soon  became 
a  prey  to  the  Hames  in  that  most  combustible  of  capitals.  Christian 
architecture  has  been  entirely  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  at 
Antioch,  and  very  few  and  imperfect  vestiges  are  found  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Still,  the  recent  researches  of  De  Vogiie  in 
Northern  Syria,i  and  of  Texier  in  Salonica^show  how  much  unexpected 
wealth  still  remains  to  be  explored,  and  in  a  few  years  more  this 
chapter  of  our  history  may  assume  a  shape  as  much  more  comj^lete 
than  what  is  now  written,  as  it  excels  what  we  were  compelled  to  be 
content  with  when  the  Handbook  was  published,  1855. 

Since  therefore,  under  present  circumstances,  no  ethnographic 
treatment  of  the  subject  seems  feasible,  the  clearest  mode  of  present- 
ing it  will  probably  be  to  adopt  one  purely  technical. 

'  "SyrieCentrale:  Architecture  civile  etrelii;ieuse  du  I"  auYII™Si&cle.   Parle 
Compte"jrelcliior  de  VosiiiS."     The  plates  are  complete,  the  text  still  unpublished. 
2  "  Byzantine  Architecture,"  by  Texier  and  Tullau.     Folio,  London,  1854. 
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For  this  purpose  it  will  be  found  convenient,  first,  to  separate  the 
Neo-Byzantine  style  from  the  older  division,  which,  in  order  not  to 
multiply  terms,  may  be  styled  the  Byzantine  par  excellence;  the  first 
chapter  extending  from  Constantine,  324,  to  the  Hejira,  62-2  ;  and 
the  second  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  aichitecture  of  the  first  division, 
it  is  proposed  to  treat  — 

First,  of  churches  of  the  basilican  or  rectangular  forms,  subdividing 
them  into  those  having  wooden,  and  those  having  stone  roofs. 

Secondly,  to  describe  circular  churches  in  the  same  manner,  sub- 
dividing them  similarly  into  those  with  wooden  roofs,  and  those  with 
stone  roofs  or  true  domes. 

This  subdivision  will  not  be  necessary  in  speaking  of  the  Xeo- 
Byzantine  churches,  since  they  all  have  stone  roofs  and  true  domes. 

With  regard  to  civil  or  domestic  architecture  very  little  can  at 
present  be  said,  as  so  little  is  known  regarding  it,  but  we  may  hope 
that,  a  few  years  hence,  materials  will  exist  for  an  interesting  chapter 
on  even  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

VOL.  n.  —  27 
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CHAPTER    II. 
BASILICAS. 

CONTENTS. 

CUurclies  at  BelUlehoni,  .Jerusalem,  ami  Thessalonica  —  Rectangular  Churches  !n 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  with  wooden  roofs  and  stone  vaults. 

BASILICAS  mny  be  subdivided  into  two  classes  —  that  in  which  the 
nave  is  divided  from  the  side-aisles  by  pillars,  earryingeitlier  entab- 
latures or  arches,  as  the  most  purely  Romanos(iue  —  and  that  which 
has  piers  supporting  arches  only,  and  is  transitional  between  tlie  first 
style  and  the  more  original  forms  which  were  elaborated  out  of  it. 

Of  the  former  class  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  perfect  is  that 
erected  at  Bethlehem  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  in  front 

of  the  cave  of  the 
Nativity.  The  nave 
seems  to  be  a  nearly 
unaltered  example  of 
tliis  age,  with  tlie  ad- 

l]  iLi    n_       i  ,  ('        ^T\  \  Sp'        ^"y^   '^'•^"tagc  over  the  cou- 

cr-7-;u;—    ,.,     r  '.  I  V-.'.  If  n    1  .  a  ;l   temporary      churches 

at-  liomc,  that  all  its 
])illars  and  their  ca])i- 
tals  were  made  for  the 
places  they  occupy, 
whereby  the  whole 
possesses  a  comi)lete- 
r    1-u — "^^^^^y='^     ^    0     0  oaf       ness  and    justness  of 

]ir()])ortion  not  found 
in  the  metropolis.  Its 
dimensions,  though 
sufKcicut  for  effect, 
are  not  large,  being 
internally  103  ft.  across,  by  215  ft.  cast  and  west.  Tlie  choir  with 
its  three  apses  does  not  seem  to  be  part  of  the  oi'iginal  arrangement, 
but  to  have  been  .added  by  Justinian  when  he  renovated  —  Eutychius 
says  rebuilt  —  the  church.  My  impression  is  that  a  detached  circular 
bu"ildin<r,  external  to  the  basilica,  originally  contained  the  entrance 


Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.    (From  Ber- 
nardino Amico.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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to  the  cave.     The  frescoes  were  added  apparently  in  tlie  11th  or  12th 
century.' 

One  of  the  principal  points  of  interest  connected  with  this  church 
is,  tliat  it  enables  us  to  realize  the  description  Eusebius  gives  us  of 
the  basilica  which  Constantine  erected  at' Jerusalem  in  honor  of  tiie 
Resurrection.     Like  this  church  it  was  five-aisled,  but  had  galleries, 


843.    Interior  of  the  Golden  Gatpwav.    (From  a  drawing  by  Catherwood.    Originally  pnb- 
llsiied  in  Fisher's  "  Oriental  Album.") 


and,  owing  to  tlie  irregularity  of  the  gi'ound,  the  south  gallery  was  on 
a  level  with  the  ground  outside,  as  was  the  case  with  the  churches 
of  San  Lorenzo  and  Sta.  Acfnesc  at  Rome.  The  apse  also  was  on 
a  lai-ger  scale  than  could  well  have  been  possible  in  the  Bethlehem 
church,  and  adorned  with  twelve  pillars,  symbolical  of  the  Apostles. 


1  De  Vogue,  ":figlise3  de  la  Terre  Sainte,"  p.  101. 
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Of   this   building  notliing   now  remains    above   ground  ^  but   its 

portal,  now  known  as 
^-  '~^^  the     Golden    Gateway.^ 

This,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  as  an 
example  of  the  style  of 
the  age,  when  jiractised 
where  ancient  materials 
were  not  available  to  be 
worked  up  in  its  design. 
Both  externally  and  in- 
ternally it  preserves  all 
the  elements  of  transi- 
tion between  a  liorizontal 
trabeate  style  like  the 
classical  lloman,  and  an 

arcuate  style,  which  Christian  architecture  became  immediately  after 

its  date.* 


1 


S4A,    Goklen  Gateway,  wi-sl  side.    tl'"rom  a 
rliotograph.) 


Thessalonica. 

As  before  mentioned,  it  is  to  Constantino]ilo,  or  Alexandria,  or 
Antioch,  that  we  should  naturally  look  to  supjily  us  with  examples  of 
the  style  of  the  early  transition,  but  as  these  fail,  it  is  to  Thessalonica 
alone  —  in  so  far  as  we  now  know  —  that  we  can  turn.  In  that  city  there 
are  two  ancient  examples.  One,  now  known  as  the  Eski  Juma  or  old 
mosque  (Woodcut  No. 845), may  belongtothe  5th  century,  though  there 
arc  no  very  exact  data  by  which  to  fix  its  age.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
measuring,  exclusive  of  narthex  and  bema,  93  ft.  across  by  120  ft. — 
very  much  the  proportion  of  the  Bethlehem  church,  but  having  only 
three  aisles,  the  centre  one  48  ft.  in  width.  The  other  church,  that  of 
St.  Demetrius,  is  larger,  but  less  simple.  It  is  five-aisled,  has  two 
internal  transepts,  and  various  adjuncts.     Altogether  it  seems  a  con- 


'  In  1868  Captain  Warren  mailo  a 
dlscovei-y  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  yilat- 
form  on  which  the  Dome  of  the  Itocli 
stands,  which  seems  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. In  an  excavation  there  he  fotmd 
several  piers  cut  in  the  rock,  with  arches 
between  tliem,  exactly  on  tlie  spot  and 
at  tlie  deptli  at  wliicli  we  would  expect 
to  find  tlie  snhstnicttire  of  the  hasilica, 
from  Eusehius'  description.  The  ex- 
ploration has  not  lieen  followed  np, 
Wlienever  it  is,  it  will  settle  the  wliole 
question  one  way  or  the  otlier.  (.See 
' '  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  London,"  187 1 , 
p.  218.) 


=  It  now  seems  to  he  .eenerally  ad- 
mitted, even  hy  tliose  most  opposed  to 
my  views  in  tlils  matter,  tliat  this  gate- 
way was  erected  for  festal  purposes  by 
Christians  between  tlie  ages  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Justinian  (De  Vo!;iJ<5  says  5th 
to  6th  century),  but  no  one  has  ventured 
to  sufffest  by  Mlioin  or  for  what  pur- 
nose.  ""Till  tliev  can  do  so  they  have  no 
/oDi.f  statuli  In' the  arffumentas  to  the 
ase  or  destination  of  these  buildings. 
"  3  For  further  particulars,  see  "  The 
Holv  Sepulchre  and  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem," by  the  Author.     Murray,  1865. 
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siderable  advance  towards  tlie  more  complicated  form  of  a  Clnistian 
church.  Both  tliese  churclies  have  capacious  galleries,  running  above 
the  side-aisles,  and  probably  devoted  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  women.  The 
date  of  St.  Demetrius  is  most  probably 
among  the  first  years  of  the  Gth  century.i 
The  general  ordinance  of  the  j)illars  will 
be  understood  from  the  woodcut  (No. 
847).  Generally  they  are  placed  on  ele- 
vated bases  or  stools,  like  those  at  Spala- 
tro  .and  in  tlie  Dome  of  the  Rock  at 
Jerusalem,  .and  all  liave  a  block  above 
the  capital,  which  in  the  Jerusalem  ex- 
ample re]3rcseiits  the  architrave,  but  has 
here  become  .an  cssenti.al  feature  placed 
on  the  caj>ital  to  support  the  springing 
of  the  arch.  In  this  form  it  is  found 
very  generally  between  the  age  of  Constantino  and  Justinian,  but 
after  his  reign  it  fell  into  disuse.     This  is  not  surprising,  as  it  is  far 


f 


fTr 


845.  Eski  Junia,  Thessalonica.  (From 
Texier  ami  PuUaii.)  Scale  100  ft. 
to  1  in. 


846.    St.  Demetrius,  Thessalonica.    {From 
Texier  and  I'uUau.)    Scale  lou  ft,  to  I  in. 


S47,    Arches  in  St,  Demetrius  at  Thessalonica, 
A.  D.  500  to  520. 


from  being  .agreeable,  though  just  such  a  characteristic  as  generally 
occurs  in  ages  of  transition. 

So  far  as  we  now  know,  there  is  only  one  church  of  this  class 
at  Constantinople  — that  known  as  St.  John  Studios,  — a  three-aisled 
basilica,  12.5  ft.  long  by  85  in  width  externally.      Its  d.ate  appears 


'  The  particulars  for  these  churches 
are  taken  from  Texier  and  Pullan's 
splendid  work  on  Byzantine  architec- 
ture, published  by  Day,  1884;  but,  as 


will  be  seen,  I  differ  essenti.illy  from 
the  autliors  as  to  the  dates  of  the  build- 
ings they  describe. 
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to  be  tolerably  well  ascertained  as  a.d.  463,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  its  being  in  the 
3    metropolis,  it  shows  less  deviation 
j,  i   from  the  classical  type  than  the 
jTj    jirovincial  exam])les  thus  quoted. 

'4 


T]]e  lower  range  of  columns  sup- 
porting the  gallery  still  retain 
the  classical  outline  and  supjiort 
a  horizontal  cntaljlature  (Wood- 
cut No.  848) ;  the  upper  sup- 
porting arches  have  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  classical  type, 
and  are  wanting  in  the  arcliitrave 
'"'^''^~?^  block,  whicli,  in  fact,  never  seems 
S^i^  to    have    been    admired    in   the 

capital. 


'.;,^:-V^^: 


iOi&AUA-i^:  J&JAlUliJ^au .  AiuaSk^iJ 


Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  country  where  —  so  far  at 
least  as  we  at  present  know  — 
tlio  Byzantine  basilica  was  prin- 
cipally developed  was  Northern 
Syria.  Already  in  De  Vogue's 
work,  even  in  its  incomplete  state, 
some  dozen  churches  are  indi- 
cated having  the  aisles  divided 
from  the  naves  by  pillars  sup- 
porting arches.   One  of  these  only 

M8.   Pillar  in  Church  of  St.  John,  Constantinople.    —  tliat    at       Souoidch  has    five 

aisles,  all  the  rest  three.     Almost 
all  have  plain  semi-circular  apses,  sometimes  only  seen  internally,  like 


849.    Plan  of  Church  in  Baqu 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


860.    Section  of  Church  at  Baquoza.    (From  De 
Vogiic.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


those  mentioned  in  tlie  first  volume  (page  405),  but  sometimes  also 
projecting,  as  was  afterwards  universally  the  fashion.     Two  at  least 
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have  square  terminations  (Kefi-  Kileli  and  Beliioli),  but  tliis  seems 
exceptional.  Most  of  them  are  almost  the  size  of  our  ordinary  parish 
churclies  —  100  ft.  by  60,  or  thereabouts — and  all  belong  to  the 
three  centuries  —  the  4th,  5tli,  and  Cth  —  of  which  this  chapter  espe- 
cially treats. 

Tiie  church  at  Baquoza  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  class  both  in 
plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  849,  850).  Its  dimensions  exter- 
nally are  60  ft.  by  105;  and  besides  the  narthex  —  not  shown  in  tlie 


851.    Plau  of  Cliurcli  and  part  of  Monastic  Buildings  at  Kelat  Seman.    (From  De  VogU6.^ 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  lu. 


section  —  it  has  four  lator.al  porches.  It  has  also  two  squ.ire  chapels 
or  vestries  at  the  end  of  the  aisles — an  arrangement  almost  universal 
in  these  churches. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  grou]i,  however,  is  that  of  St.  Simeon 
Stylites,  at  Kelat  Seman,  about  20  miles  east  of  Antioch.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  very  considerable,  being  o.30  ft.  long,  north  and  south,  and, 
.IS  nearly  as  may  be,  300  ft.  east  and  west,  across  what  may  be  called 
the  transepts.    The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  great  octagon,  93  ft.  across, 
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on  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  wliicli  tlie  pillar  of  that  eccentric  saint 
originally  stood.  This  apparently  was  never  roofed  over,  but  stood 
always  exposed  to  the  air  of  heaven.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  conventual  buildings  belonging  to  this 
church  still  remain  in  a  state  of  completeness,  —  a  fact  which  will  be 
startling  to  those  who  are  not  aware  how  many  of  the  great  religions 
establishments  of  Syria  still  stand  entire,  wanting  only  the  roofs, 
which  were  apparently  the  only  pails  constructed  of  wood. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  at  Kelat  Seman  seem  to  have  been 
comiileted  within  the  limits  of  the  5th  century,  and  not  to  have  been 
touched  or  altered  since  they  were  deserted,  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Mahomedau  irruption  in  tlie  7th  century.  The  most 
curious  point  is  that  such  a  building  .should  have  remained  so  long  in 
such  a  situation,  unknown  to  the  Western  Avorld ;  for  the  notices 
hitlierto  published  have  been  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme. 
But  we  now  know  that  when  all  the  details  are  made  jniblic,  they  will 
form  by  far  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  offered  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  architecture  of  that  age. 

In  the  same  province  we  find  also  the  earliest  examples  of  the  use 
of  ]iier  arches  in  a  church  to  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles.    These 

seem  to  have  been  currently  used  in 
Northern  Syria  in  the  6th  century, 
though  not  found  in  the  West  —  at 
least  not  used  in  the  same  manner  — 
for  several  centuries  later.  Generally 
three  such  arches  only  were  employed 
in  the  length  of  the  nave,  and  they 
consequently  left  the  floor  so  open 
and  free,  that  it  is  very  questionable  if  in  churches  of  limited 
dimensions  the  introduction  of  a  much  larger  number  by  the  Gothic 


riun  of  Church  at  Uouhuilia. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


s:.,:.    Sicti.iu  ..I  (.  bun-li  ;it  KMuhrilia.    (From  De  VogU^.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


Another  very  small  church,  that  of  |  seems  to  have  adopted  the  same  hypse- 
Moudjeleia,  though  under  50  ft.  square,  |  thral  arrangement. 
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architects  wns  an  improvement.  Taking  it  altogether,  it  is  probable 
that  such  a  church  as  that  at  Rouheiha  (Woodcut  No.  853)  would, 
if  literally  reproduced,  make  a  better  and  cheaper  church  for  an 
English  parish  than  the  Mediteval  models  we  are  so  fond  of  copying. 
A  considerable  amount  of  perspective  effect  is  obtained  by  throwing 
two  transverse  arches  across  the  nave,  dividing  it  into  three  com- 
partments, each  including  four  windows  in  the  clerestory;  and  tlie 
wliole  design  is  simple  and  solid  in  a  degree  seldom  surpassed  in 
buildings  of  its  class.  Its  dimensions  are  63  ft.  by  150  over  all 
externally. 

In  many  of  tliese  churches  the  transverse  arches  of  the  nave  are 
omitted ;  and  when,  as  at  Kalb  Louzeh  (Woodcut  No.  855)  the  cleres- 
tory is  accentuated  by  roofing  shafts,  the  same 
effect  of  perspective  is  obtained  by  other 
means,  and  perhaps  as  successfully.  It  is  very 
interesting,  however,  to  find  that  as  early  as 
the  6tli  century  the  architects  were  thought- 
lully  feehng  their  way  towards  those  very  Louzeh.  bcaie  lou  it.  to 
principles  of  design  which  many  centuries  "*■ 
afterwards  enabled  the  Gothic  arcliitects  to  produce  their  most  suc- 
cessful effects.  The  introduction  of  four  windows  over  each  great 
arch,  and  of  a  roofing-shaft  between  each  to  supjiort  the  beams  of  the 
roof,  was  a  happy  thought,  and  it  is  wonderful  it  was  so  comjiletely 
lost  sight  of  afterwards. 

It  is  probable  that  the  apse  (Woodcut  No.  855)  was  originally 
adorned  with  paintings  or  mosaics,  or  at  least  that  it  was  intended  it 
should  be  so  ornamented  ;  but,  even  as  it  is,  it  is  so  well  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  church,  and  to  its  jiosition,  and  so  appropriately 
ornamented,  that  it  is  better  than  most  of  those  found  in  Roman 
basilicas;  and,  for  a  small  church,  is  a  more  dignified  receptacle  for 
the  altar  than  either  the  P'rench  clievet  or  the  English  chancel. 

Did  our  limits  admit  of  it,  it  M-ould  be  not  only  pleasant  but  in- 
structive to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject;  for  few  parts  of  our  inquiry 
can  be  more  interesting  than  to  find  that,  as  early  as  the  6th  century, 
the  Roman  basilica  had  been  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  and  —  internally  at  least  —  in  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture as  consistent  and  almost  as  far  removed  from  its  classical 
prototype  as  the  Mediasval  Gothic  itself. 

Externally,  too,  the  style  was  becoming  independent  of  classical 
models,  though  hardly  in  the  same  degree.  The  porches  of  the  churches 
■were  generally  formed  in  two  stories,  the  lower  having  a  large  centr.al 
arch  of  admission,  the  upper  consisting  of  a  colonnade  which  partially 
hid,  while  it  supported  an  ojien  screen  of  windows  that  admitted  a 
flood  of  light  into  the  nave  just  in  the  jwsition  where  it  was  most 
effective.     Without  glass  or  muUions  such  a  range  of  windows  must 
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have  appeared  weak,  and  ^rould  have  admitted  rain ;  but  when  shel- 
tered by  a  screen  of  pillars  it  was  both  convenient  and  artistic. 


aSd.    Apee  of  (.barch  ai  b^iD  LonzcU.    (From  De  Vogo^.) 


This  mode  of  lighting  is  better  illastrated  at  Babonda,  where  it  is 
employed  in  its  simplest  form.  No  light  is  admitted 
/'^^N,  to  the  chapel  except  throagh  one  great  semi-cirealar 

window  over  the  entrance,  and  this  is  prot  :cte<l 
extemallT  by  a  screen  of  colnmns.  This  mode  of 
introducing  light,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  waa 
common  in  India  at  this  age,  and  earlier,  all  the 
Chaitya  caves  being  lighted  in  the  same  manner; 
and  for  artistic  effect  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  other  which  has  ret  been  invented.  The  light 
is  high,  and  behind  the  worshipper,  and  thrown 
direct  on  the  altar,  or  principal  part  of  the  church. 

In  very  large  buildings  it  could  hardly  be  applied,  but  for  smaller  ones 

it  is  singularly  effective. 


*.  Chapel  at  B»- 
booda.  Scale  30 
ft.  tol  in. 
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The  external  effect  of  these  buildings,  though  not  so  original  as 
the  interior,  is  stUl  very  far  removed  from  the  classical  type,  and 
jn-esents  a  variety  of  outline  and 
detail  very  different  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  Pagan  temple.  One 
of  the  most  complete  is  that  at 
Tonrmanim  (Woodcut  Xo.  80S), 
though  that  at  Kalb  Louzeh  is 
nearly  as  perfect,  but  simpler  in 
detail.  For  a  church  of  the  6th 
century  it  is  wonderful  how  many 
elen:ents  of  later  buildings  it  sug- 
gests; even  the  western  towers 
seem  to  be  indicated,  and,  except 
tlie  four  columns  of  the  gallery, 
there  is  very  little  to  recall  the  _ 
style  out  of  which  it  arose. 

There  are  considerable  remains 
of  a  wooden-roofed  basilica  at  Per- 
gamus,  which  may  be  even  older 
than  those  just  described ;  but  having 


837.    Zlevarion  of  Chapel  at  ii^^ .  ..^ 


S5S,    Facade  of  Cliarch  at  Tourmanim-    i.From  De  Vog«e.) 


been  built  in  brick,  and  only  faced  with  stone  —  the  whole  of  which 
is  gone  —  it  is  difficult  to  feel  sure  of  the  character  01  its  details  and 
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iiioiildings.  It  Iiad  galleries  on  eit.lier  side  of  tlie  nave,  hut  liow  tlicse 
were  supported  or  framed  is  not  clear.  It  may  liave  been  by  wooden 
posts  or  marble  pillars,  and  these  would  have  either  deeayed  or  been 
removed.  The  two  square  caleidiea  or  vestries,  which  in  the  Syrian 
churches  terminate  the  side-aisles,  are  here  placed  externally  like 
transepts,  and  beyond  them  are  two  circular  buildings  with  domical 
roofs  and  square  apses.  What  their  use  was  is,  however,  doubtful. 
In  fact,  we  know  so  little  of  the  architecture  of  that  age  in  Asia 
Minor  that  this  building  stands  quite  exceptionally;  and  very  little 
use  can  be  made  of  it,  either  as  tlirowing  light  on  other  buildings,  or 
us  receiving  illustration  froui  tlieir  peculiarities.  But  seeing  how 
much  has  been  effected  in  this  direction  of  late,  we  may  fully  hope 
that  this  state  of  isolation  will  not  lonsi  remain. 


8B9.    Church  at  Pergamiis.     (From  a  I'laii  by  Eil.  Falkener,  lisq.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


One  other  church  of  tlie  4th  century  is  known  to  exist — at  Nisibin. 
It  is  a  triple  church,  the  central  compartment  being  the  tomb  of  the 
founder,  the  first  Armenian  bishop  of  the  place.  Though  much 
ruined,  it  still  retains  the  mouldings  of  its  doorways  and  windows  as 
perfect  as  wOien  erected,  the  whole  being  of  line,  hard  stone.  These 
are  identical  in  style  with  the  buildings  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  and 
those  of  Constantine  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  as  their  date  is  well  known, 
they  will,  when  published,  form  a  valu.able  contribution  to  the  infor- 
mation Ave  now  possess  regarding  the  architecture  of  this  period. 


Chueches  with  Stoxe  Roofs. 

All  the  buildings  above  described — with  the  exception  of  the  ch.ipel 
at  Babouda  —  have  wooden  roofs,  as  was  the  case  generally  witli  the 
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basilicas  and  the  temples  of  the  Classical  age.  The  Romans,  however, 
had  built  temples  with  aisles  and  vaulted  them  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Augustus,  as  at  Nimes,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  189),  and  they  had 
roofed  their  largest  basilicas  and  batlis  witli  intersecting  vaults.  We 
should  not  therefore  feel  surprised  if  the  Christians  sometimes 
attempted  the  same  thing  in  their  rectangular  churches,  more  esjie- 
cially  as  the  dome  was  always  a  favorite  mode  of  roofing  circular 
buildings ;  and  the  problem  which  the  Byzantine  architects  of  the 
day  set  themselves  to  solve  was  —  as  we  shall  presently  see  —  how  to 
fit  a  circular  dome  of  masonry  to  a  rectangular  building. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a  stone-roofed  church  is  that  at 
Tafkha  in  the  Hauran.     It  is  probably  of   the  age  of  Constautine, 


860. 


SecUon  A  II,  T;i(k}ia.     (From  1)6  Vogii^.) 
Ijcale  IM  ft.  to  1  in. 


861.    Pl.an,  Tafkha. 
Scale  100  £t.  to  1  iu. 


Section  on  C  D,  Tafkha. 


363.    Halt  Front  Elevation,  Tafkha. 
Scale  60  ft.  to  1  in. 


though  as  likely  to  be  before  his  time  as  after  it.  Its  date,  however, 
is  not  of  very  great  importance,  as  its  existence  does  not  prove  that 
the  form  was  adopted  from  choice  by  the  Christians  :  the  truth  being 
that,  in  the  country  where  it  is  found,  wood  was  never  used  as  a 
building  material.  All  the  buildings,  both  domestic  and  public,  are 
composed  wholly  of  stone  —  the  only  available  material  for  the  purpose 
which  the  country  afforded.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  that  tide 
of  commercial  prosperity  which  rose  under  the  Roman  rule  flowed 
across  the  country  from  the  Euphrates  valley  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  inhabitants  had  recourse  to  a  now  mode  of  construction,  which 
was  practically  a  new  style  of  architecture.  This  consisted  in  the 
employment  of  arches  instead  of  beams.  These  were  placed  so  near 
one  another  that  flat  stones  could  be  lai<l  side  by  side  from  arch  to 
arch.     Over  these  a  layer  of  concrete  was  spread,  and  a  roof  was  thus 
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formed  so  inflestrnctible  tliat  whole  towns  remain  perfect  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  originally  constructed  in  tlie  first  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.i 

One  example  must  suffice  to  explain  this  curious  mode  of  con- 
struction. The  cliurch  at  Tafkha  is  50  feet  square,  exclusive  of  tlie  apse. 
It  is  spanned  by  four  arches,  7  feet  6  inches  apart.  On  each  side  are 
galleries  of  flat  slabs,  resting  on  brackets,  as  shown  in  Woodcuts  Nos. 
860,  862,  which  again  are  supported  by  smaller  transverse  arches. 
At  one  side  is  a  tower,  but  this  is  roofed  wliolly  by  bracketing,  as  if 
the  architect  feared  the  thrust  of  the  arch  even  at  that  height. 

The  defect  of  this  arrangement  as  an  architectural  expedient  is  the 
extreme  frequency  of  the  piers,  8  or  10  feet  being  the  greatest  distance 
practicable ;  but  as  a  mechanical  expedient  it  is  singularly  ingenious. 
More  internal  space  is  obtained  with  a  less  expenditure  of  material 
and  danger  fi-oni  thrust  than  from  any  mode  of  construction  —  wholly 
of  stone  —  that  we  are  acquainted  with;  and  with  a  little  practice  it 
might  no  doubt  be  much  improved  upon.  The  Indian  architects,  as 
we  shall  jircsently  see,  attemj)ted  the  same  thing,  but  set  about  it  in 
a  diametrically  ojiposite  way.  They  absolutely  refused  to  employ  the 
ari'h  under  any  circumstances,  but  bracketed  forward  till  the  space  to 
be  covered  was  so  limited  that  a  single  stone  would  reach  across. 
By  this  means  they  were  enabled  to  roof  spaces  20  or  25  feet  span 
Avithout  arches,  which  is  about  the  intervfil  covered  with  their  aid  at 
Tafkha.2 

Another  circumstance  which  renders  these  Ilauran  examples 
interesting  to  the  architectural  student  is  that  they  contain  no  trace 
or  reminiscence  of  wooden  construction  or  adornment,  so  apparent 
in  almost  every  other  style.  In  Lycia  it  is  absurdly  so.  In  Egypt, 
in  Greece,  in  India,  in  Tersia  —  everywhere,  in  fact  —  we  can  trace 
b.ack  the  principal  forms  of  decoration  to  a  wooden  original ;  here 
alone  all  is  lithic,  and  it  is  probably  the  only  example  of  the  sort  that 
the  whole  history  of  architecture  affords. 

If  there  are  .any  churches  in  the  Byzantine  province  of  the  age  of 
which  we  are  treating,  whose  naves  arc  roofed  by  intersecting  vaults, 
they  have  not  yet  been  described  in  any  accessible  work ;  but  great 
tunnel-vaults  have  been  introduced  into  sever.al  with  effect.  One  such 
is  found  at  Hierapolis,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  (Woodcut  No.  864). 
It  is  divided  by  a  bold  range  of  piers  into  three  aisles,  the  centre  one 


'  A  great  deal  of  very  irrelevant  mat- 
tei-  has  been  written  about  these  "  giant 
cities  of  Baslian."  as  if  their  age  were 
a  matter  of  doubt.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Ilauran  wliich  can  Ijy  any  possi- 
bility iliite  before  the  time  of  Roman 
supremacy  in  the  country.  The  very 
earliest  now  existing  are  probably  sub- 


sequent to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus. 

2  The  constructive  dimensions  of  the 
porch  at  Cliilunibrum  (furtlier  on)  are 
vei-y  similar  to  those  of  this  cliureh: 
both  have  flat  stone  roofs,  but  in  the 
Indian,  thoush  a  much  more  modern 
example,  there  is  no  arch. 
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having  a  clear  width   of  45   ft.   6   in.     The   internal   dimensions   u£ 

the  church  are  177  ft.  by  115.     There  are  three 

great  pier.s  in  tlie  length,  wliich  carry  bold  tran.s- 

verse  ribs  so  as  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 

vault,  and  have  between  them  secondary  arches, 

to  carry  the  galleries. 

There  is  another  church  at  the  same  place, 

the  roof  of  which  is  of  a  soniewliat  more  com- 

jjlicated  form.     The  internal  length,  140  ft.,  is 

divided  into  three  by  transverse  arches;  but  its 

great  peculiarity  is  that  tlie  vault  is  cut  into  by 

semi-circular  lunettes  above  the  screen  side-walls, 

and  through  these  the  light  is  introduced.  This 
arrangement  will  be 
understood  from  the 
.section  (Woodcut  No. 
866).  Taken  altogether, 
there  i.s  probably  no 
other  church  of  its  age 
and  cla.ss  in  which  tlie 
vault  is  so  ])leasiiigly 
and  artistically  ar- 
ranged, and  in  which 
the  mode  of  introduc- 
ing the  light  is  so 
J  judicious  and  effective. 
The  age  of  these  two 


**G1.   Great  Church  at  Hierapo- 
iis.     Sc.ile    100  ft.   tn   1    iu. 

(E.  Falkener  del.)  ]nst      cluirches       is       HOt 


865.     Churrh  at  Hierapo- 

113.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  ill. 

(E.  F.  del.) 


very  well  ascertained.  They  ju-obably  belong  to  the  5th,  and  are 
certainly  not  later  than  the  6th  century  ;  but,  before  we  can  speak 
witli  certainty  on  the  subject,  more  c.xam])les  must  be  brought  to 
light  and  examined.  From  our  present  knowledge  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  a  sufficient  number  do  e.vist  to  complete  the  chapter  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  published,  since  a  history  of  vaults 
in  the  East,  independent  of  domes,  is  still  a  desideratum. 


806.    Secliou  of  Great  Cluireh  at  Hierapolia.    Scale  ijO  ft.  to  1  in.    "With  Muuugraiu  found  on 
its  walls.    (From  a  drawing  by  E.  Falkener.) 
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CHAPTER  m. 
CIRCULAR  OR  DOMICAL  BUILDIXGS 


COXTESTS. 


Circular  Chtirrhes  with  wooden  roofs  and  witli  tme  domes  in  Syria  and  Tliessa- 
loiiica  —  Cliurclies  of  St.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  and  Sta.  Sophia,  Constantino- 
ple —  Domestic  Architecture. 

AS  before  hinted,  all  the  churches  described  in  the  last  chapter  might 
fairly  be  described  as  Romanesque,  and,  if  our  history  stopped 
there,  Eastern  Romanesque  would  be  the  proper  title  to  apply  to  thera. 
At  the  time  of  their  erection,  however,  a  circular  domical  style  was 
being  simultaneously  elaborated,  which  not  only  gave  a  diiJerent 
character  to  the  whole  style,  but  eventually  entirely  superseded  the 
Romanesque  form,  and  became  an  original  and  truly  Byzantine  art. 

As  was  the  case  with   the    rectangular    buildings,  those    of   the 
circular  form  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  those  having 

wooden  and  those  possessed  of  stone 
roofs.  In  this  case,  however,  the  pro- 
portions are  reversed ;  the  stone-roofed 
circular  buildings  being  by  far  the 
most  numerous ;  the  wooden,  on  the 
contrary,  exceptional. 

The  typical  example  of  the  latter 
class  is  the  church  which  Constantino 
erected  over  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Christ  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  building  is  now  known 
to  the  Moslem  world  as  the  "  Dome  of 
the  Rock "  (Kubbet  es  Sakhra)  ;  by 
Western  Christians  it  is  called  the 
"Mosque  of  Omar."  In  reality  it  is 
a  nearly  unaltered  Christian  building 
of  the  4th  century.i  As  such  its  interest  to  the  Christian,  in  marking 
what  is  to  him  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  in  the  whole  world,  is 


Plan  of  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  at 
Jerusalem.  (From  Catherwood  and 
AriinUale.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


For  the  ar-niments  on  which  this  1  published  in  1847,  and  to  a  work  en 

.     1    .      "i  ,1.  . J :_ * 1      fWIrt-l     'iTlio     TTrtlv    Spmilplirp    Ann     tn( 


assertion  is  based  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  essav  on  "  The  Ancient  Topog 
raphy  of  Jerusalem,"  by  the  Author 


tilled   "The  Holy  Sepulchre  and   the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem."    ilurray,  1865. 
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or  ought  to  be  immense.     It  is  equally  important  to  the  archaeologist 
as  being  the  earliest  important  cliiirch  of  its  class  erected  wholly  for 
Christian  purposes  ;  while  it  is  of  even  more  value  to  tlie  architect 
from  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  whole  world. 
In  dimensions  it  is  surpassed  by  many,  being  an  octagon  of  only  160 
ft.   diameter ;    and  in  solidity  it  is  not  to  be  compared   with  those 
wholly  constructed  of  stone;  but  in  richness  of  material  tliere  are 
few  that  can  be  compared  with  it.     Its   pillars   are  of  marbles  of 
the  most  precious 
kinds,    and    either 
belonged     to     the 
Temple  of    Herod 
Or  to  that  erected 
by      Hadrian      in 
honor    of    Jupiter 
on  the  same  spot.i 
Its      Mosaics     are 
complete,     tliough 
very  much  alteretl 
in    design    bv    its 
present  possessors, 
who     have    added 
painted     glass     in 
the    windows,    of 
patterns     more 
beautiful     and 
colors     more      ex- 
quisite    tlian    any 
to     be     found     in 
our    X  o  r  t  h  e  r  n 
cathedrals.        Tlie 
design       of        this 
church       is      also 
singularly   appropriate  to  the   purposes  for  which   it  was   erected. 
The  emperors    orders  were,   "  That   a  House   of  Prayer  should  be 
erected  round  the   Saviour's    tomb  on   a   scale   of   rich   and   lavish 
magnifieence,  which  may  surpass  all  others  in  beauty;  and  that  the 
details  of  the  building  be  such  that  the  finest  structure  in  any  city 
of  my  empire  may  be  excelled  by  this."^     No  orders  were  ever  more 
literally  or  more  successfully  obeyed.     The  details  still  retain  much 


Order  of  the  Dome  nf  the  Rock. 
Arimdale.) 


(From  a  Drawing  by 


^  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  such 
precious  marbles  lay  about  unappropri- 
ated till  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  Ions; 
after  the  time  when  both  C'onstantine 
and  Justinian  had  been  so  busy  erectin 
VOL.  II.  — 2S 


churches  and  other  buildinsrs  in  the  Holy 
City. 

-  Eusebius,  "  Vita  Constantini,"  lib. 
iii.  ch.  XXV. 
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of  their  classical  purity  and  elegance,  but  combined  with  something 
of  mediajval  variety  and  richness;  and  the  effect  produced  by  the 
whole  is  quite  unrivalled  by  any  other  known  building  of  its  class. 
It  has  not  of  course  the  splendor  and  magnificence  arising  from 
the  vastness  and  constructive  beauty  of  sucli  a  church  as  Sla.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  but  for  its  dimensions  there  is  probably  no  church 
in  the  whole  world  the  design  of  which  is  at  the  same  time  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  appropriate  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  erected. 
There  is  a  grace  about  its  proportions  and  a  richness  combined 
with  yolenmity  about  its  decorations  which  the  Saracens  did  not 
even  dream  of   imitating  till  late  in   the  10th  century,  and  have  in 

fact  never  reached  even  to  the 
present  day,  but  which  the  age 
of  Constantine  was  capable  of 
producing,  and  has  produced  in 
sncli  jierfection  that  no  church 
since  built  with  the  same  di- 
mensions has  surpassed,  or  even 
ei[ualled,  this  most  sacred  church 
of  Christendom. 

To  the  archffiologist  its  prin- 
ci|ial  interest  lies  in  the  number 
of  transitional  features  it  pre- 
sents. Tlie  old  trabeate  style 
of  the  Romans  was  yielding  un- 
willingly to  the  arcuate  style 
that  was  so  soon  to  supersede 
it.  The  former  is  still  retained 
as  an  ornament;  the  latter  —  as 
in  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at 
Spalatro  (vol.  i.  p.  304)  —  was 
fast  becoming  the  essential  con- 
structive expedient.! 

Though  the  shafts  of  the 
columns  seem  to  have  been  generally  borrowed  from  older  buildings, 
tlic  ca[)itals  were  apparently  carved  for  the  nonce.     They  are  nearly 


View  in  Aislt- of  Dome  of  Rock.    (From  a 
Ijiiiwiut!  by  CatherwooJ.; 


'  Durin;:  the  present  ye.ir,  in  execut- 
ing some  repairs  to  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  tlie  tiles  that  covereil  tlie  whole 
of  the  upper  part  have  heen  stripped  off 
anil  revealed  the  original  architecture  of 
Constantine  in  all  its  piu-ity  ,and  sim- 
plicity. The  windows  in  the  middle 
story  are  all  shown  to  be  round-arched, 
and  above  these  is  au  arcade  of  13  small 


eircidar  arches,  separated  each  hy  two 
small  columns  with  square  capitals,  iden- 
tical with  those  in  the  cistern  of  Philox- 
enus,  built  in  Constantine's  tiine  at 
Constantinople.  An  elevation  of  the 
mosque  as  now  revealed  has  just  been 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  for  July, 
from  drawings  by  M.  Le  Comte. 
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identical  with  those  employed  in  tlie  basilica  at  Bethlehem,  and  some 
of  tl\L'm  still  retain  the  cross  on  tlie  abacus  (Woodcut  No.  870).  My 
impression  is  that  most  of  them  were  so  adorned,  but  the  emblem 
is  covered  up  with  plaster.  As  a  rule,  the  bases  of  the  pillars  are 
cubical  blocks,  such  as  were  intro- 
duced at  Spalatro  by  Diocletian, 
and  continued  fashionable  down,  at 
least,  to  the  time  of  Justinian. 
They  are  always  em])loyed  at  Thes- 
salonica  (Woodcut  No.  847). 

If  we  were  to  form  an  opinion 
from  the  constructive  details  onlj-, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  as- 
signing this  building  to  an  earlier 
age  than  even  that  of  Constantine ; 
but,  taking  botli  the  mechanical 
and  artistic  details  into  ci>nsidera- 
tion,  it  is  imjiossibic  to  ]ilace  its 
erection  before  the  age  of  that 
monarch,  and  it  seems  absolutely 
certain  that  the  same  features 
were  never  reproduced  in  any 
building  erected  after  the  accessiou 
of  Justinian. 

Constantine  also  erected  a  church 
at  Antioch,  which,  from  the  de- 
scription of  it  preserved  by  Euscbius,  we  leaiii  was  octagonal  in 
plan,  and  probably  similar  but  less  rich  and  less  important  than  that 
at  Jerusalem. 

On  Mount  Gerizim,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Samaritan  temple, 
Justinian  Iniilt  an  octagonal  church,  in  plan  somewhat  similar  to  tlie 
Dome  of  the  Rock  at  Jerusalem,  though  exhibiting  a  considerable 
advance  towards  Christian  arrangements;  it  has,  liowever,  been  so 
completely  destroyed  that  only  its  foundations  can  now  be  recovered.' 

At  Bosrah  in  the  Hauran  there  is  a  church  of  perfectly  well- 
ascertained  date  —  A.D.  512 —  which,  when  more  completely  illustrated, 
will  throw  considerable  light  on  the  steps  by  which  a  Pac;an  temple 
was  transformed  into  a  Christian  church.^  It  is  a  building  externally 
square,  but  internally  circular  (Woodcut  No.  871).  The  centrnl 
space  is  91  ft.  in  diameter,  and  was  evidently  covered  with  a  wooden 


STO.    Capital  in  Vnme  nt  Pock. 
(From  De  VogUe.) 


1  A  plan  of  tlie,  clnircli,  resultins;  from '      -  Tlie  plan  hero  introdueed  was  made 
excavations  and  measurements  very  care-  by  M.  Hey.     It  is  hoped  that  when  Ue 
fully  made,  was  brouu'ht  home  liy  C'apt.   Vo<;ue's  work  is  complete  we  shall  know 
Wilson    of    the    Palestine   Exploration  moie  about  it. 
Fund. 
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roof,  but  whether  supported  on  eiglit  piers,  or  covering  the  whole 
space  in  one  span,  is  not  cle.ar.  The  great  interest  of  tlie  plan  consists 
in  its  showing  tlie  progress  made  in  adajiting 
tliis  form  to  Christian  purposes,  during  the  ISO 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Dome  of  the 
Iiock  Avas  erected  at  Jerusalem.  That  has  no 
apse  or  sanctuary,  and  is  in  every  essential  a 
Pagan  building,  in  so  far  as  any  disposition  of 
the  plan  is  concerned;  this  is  a  Christian  church 
in  every  essential  respect. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  further  investigation 

may  enable  us  to  stiii]ily  all  the  steps  by  which 

this  transformation  took  place.     Meanwhile  one, 

and  a  very  curious  one,  exists  at  Kelat  Senuln,  in 

Northern   Svria,   and  presents  a  combination   of   a  circular  with  a 

rectangular   church,   very  common   in    Armenia  and    Georgia.      As 
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87.!.     I'lali,  Kelat  Si'TiiSii. 
SchIc  100  tt.  to  1  ill. 


is  generally  the  case  there,  they  are  very  small  in  dimensions, 
thewhole  group  only  measuring  TiO  ft.  by  73.  When  De  Yogiie's 
text  is  published,  we  shall  probably  know  the  purpose  for  which 
these  buildings  were  erected.  At  jiresent  they  look  like  a  tomb 
and  its  accompanying  mortuary  chajiel,  disposed  as  the  Martyrium 
and  Anastasis  of  Constantino  were  at  Jerusalem:  but  on  this  and 
many  other  points  wc  must  wait  for  further  information  before 
speaking  positively. 


Chukches  with  Domes. 

Whether  the  Dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  (vol.  i.  p.  310)  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Antonincs,  or  before  the  time  of  Augustus, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  it  is  evident  that  the  Romans  had  conquered 
the  difficulties  of  domic  construction  long  before  the  transference  of 
the  seat  of  power  to  Byzantium  ;  the  Pantheon  being,  up  to  this  hour, 
the  largest  (single)  dome  ever  constructed  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Simple  and  grand  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  had  several  glaring  defects 
in  its  design^  which  the  Byzantines  set  themselves  to  remedy.     The 
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first  was  ttiat  twice  tlie  necessary  amount  of  materials  was  consumed 
in  its  construction.  Tlio  second,  tliat  tlie  mode  of  ligliting  by  a  hole 
in  tlic  roof,  which  also  admitted  the  rain  and  the  snow,  was  most 
objectionahle  before  the  invention  of  glass.  The  third,  that  a  simjily 
circular  plan  is  always  nnuieaning  and  inconvenient.  A  fourth,  that 
a  circular  building  can  hardly,  by  any  contrivance,  be  made  to  tit  on 
to  any  other  buildings  or  apartments. 

In  the  Minerva  Medica  (Woodcut  No.  2'27)  great  efforts  were 
made,  though  not  quite  successfully,  to  remedy  these  defects.  Tiie 
building  would  not  lit  on  to  any  others,  and,  though  an  improvement 
on  the  design  of  the  Pantheon,  was  still  far  from  perfect. 

The  first  step  the  Byzantines  made  was  to  enclose  the  circle  in  a 
square,  as  a  ("Woodcut  No.  874),  and  then  to  insert  a  great  niche  in 


874.    Diugram  ot  Byzautiue  Arraiigemeut. 


875.    Diagram  of  Hjzuutnie  I'tiideuuves. 


each  of  the  angles.  By  this  means,  the  thickness  of  the  outer  walls 
was  very  considerably  reduced,  and  the  whole  square  was  practically 
utilized.  A  second  step  was  to  cut  away  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
outer  wall,  leaving  only  what  was  requisite  to  support  the  dome,  and 
enclosing  the  whole  in  an  octagon,  as  at  b,  or  a  square,  as  at  c.  When 
this  was  done,  it  is  evident  that  a  church  of  any  required  dimensions 
could  be  constructed  without  serious  effort,  and  great  variety  of  per- 
spective ol)tained  without  affectation.  The  octagonal  arrangement 
in  the  last  woodcut  was  that  adopted  at  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna;  tlie 
square,  that  wliich  produced  the  chui'ch  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus 
at  Constantiuojile.  So  long  as  the  octagonal  arrangement  was  adiiercd 
to,  no  difficulty  of  construction  occurred ;  the  difference  between  the 
circle  and  octagon,  represented  by  the  shaded  parts  at  a  in  tlie  dia- 
gram (Woodcut  No.  875),  is  so  small,  that  it  is  easily  got  over  in 
construction,  l)ut  such  a  polygon  has  many  of  the  architectural 
defects  of  the  circle,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Byzantine  architects  was 
complete,  when,  by  the  introduction  of  jiendeutives  —  re]irescnte<l  by 
tiie  shaded  ])arts  at  b  (Woodcut  No.  875),  they  were  enabled  to 
jilace  the  circular  dome  on  a  square  apartment. 
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876.    Diagram  of  Vaulting.    (From  Viollet  le  Due, 
tieus  d'ArcliIttJcture.") 


'  Entre- 


Constructively  it  wouM  prob.alily  have  been  easier  to  roof  tlie  s])aee 
by  an  intersecting  vault.     Even  if  of  100  or  150  ft.  span,  it  could 

without  difficulty 
have  been  effected 
by  the  arrangement 
shown  in  the  annexed 
diagi-am  (Woodcut 
No.  876). 

The  difference  be- 
tween the  intersect- 
ing vault  and  the 
dome,  as  apjjliod  in 
this  instance,  is  per- 
ha[)s  the  most  strik- 
ing contrast  the  liis- 
tory  of  architecture 
affoi-ds  between  me- 
chanical and  orna- 
mental construction. 
Both  are  capable  of 
being  ornamented  to 
the  same  extent  and 
in  the  same  manner;  but  the  difference  of  form  rendered  the  cii'- 
cular  dome  a  beautifid  object  in  itself,  wholly  irrespective  of  orna- 
ment, while  nothing  in  the  architect's  repertory  could  redeem  the 
mechanical  harshness  of  a  single  vault,  when  applied  on  the  scale 
requisite  to  roof  an  apartment  of  any  consideiable  dimensions. 
Altogether,  the  effect  would  have  been  architecturally  so  infinitely 
inferior  that  we  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  the  Byzantines  that  they 
persevered  in  spite  of  all  mechanical  tempta- 
tions till  they  reached  the  wonderful  perfec- 
tion of  the  dome  of  Sta.  Sophia. 

Among  the  earliest  domical  churches  found 
in  the  East  is  that  of  !St.  George  at  Tliessa- 
loiiica.  It  is  also,  perhaps,  the  finest  example 
of  its  class,  belonging  strictly  to  that  group 
which  lias  been  designated  above  as  the  East- 
eiii  Romanesque. 

As   will   be    seen    from    the   plan,  it   is    a 
eircidar  ajiartment,   79  ft.   in   diameter,   sur- 
rounded  by   Mails    20    ft.    in    thickness,  into 
which  ai-e  cut  seven  great  niches,  two  a]ipa- 
rently  serving   ns    entrances,  o]iposite   one    of    which    is  a  bema  or 
jiresbytery  of  considei'able   inijiortance  and  purely   Christian   form. 


•ri.'ill    "f    St.    Crol^ 

Tlieypalonic-a. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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878.    Secliuij  Ml  LiKiirh  ui  tit.  Ueorfze  at  Thessaloiiica.    (From  Texier  auil  PiUlau. 
Scale  50  It.  to  1  ill. 


The  dome  is  Iiemispherical,  pierced  at  its  base  by  eight  semi-circidar 
lunette.s,  and  externally  covered   and   concealed  by  a  wooden  roof. 


bTJ.     \iew  o£  CLurcli  ot  St.  (jLorge  at  Tliessalonica.    (From  Texier  and  Pullaii.) 
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This  form  of  roof  is  first  found  in  the  West  at  Nocera  dei  Pngani 
(vol.  i.  1).  434),  but  the  dome  there  is  only  half  the  diameter  of  tliis 
one,  and  of  a  very  different  form  and  construction.  Tlie  dome  of 
8t.  George's  retains  its  internal  decorations,  wliioli  are  among  the 
earliest  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  Christian  mosaics  in  exist- 
ence.* The  architecture  presented  in  them  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  that  in  tlie  Pomjieiian  frescoes  wliieh  the  Jacobaean  does 
to  classical  architecture,  and,  mixed  with  Christian  symbols  and  rep- 
resentations of  Christian  saints,  makes  up  a  most  interesting  example 
of  early  Christian  decoration. 

No  inscriptions  or  historical  indications  exist  from  wliidi  the  date 
of  the  churcli  can  be  fixed.  We  are  safe,  liowever,  in  asserting  that  it 
was  erected  by  Christians,  for  Christian  purposes,  subsequently  to  the 
age  of  Constantine.  If  we  assume  the  year  400  as  an  njijuoximate 
•late  we  shall  probably  not  err  to  any  great  extent,  though  the  real 
date  may  be  somewhat  later. 

How  early  a  true  Byzantine  form  of  ar- 
rangement may  liave  been  inti'oduced  we  liave 
no  means  of  knowing;  but  as  early  as  the 
year  285  — according  to  De  Vogue  —  we  liave 
a  little  chapel  at  Kalybe  (in  Syi-ia)  wliich 
contains  all  the  elements  of  tlie  new  style. 
!^^o.   rial,  i.f  cii.a|.ei  at  Ka-    jj  jg   square  in   plan,  with  a  circular  dome 

lybf.    I^o  scale.  i  i         ' 

in    its   centre   for  a  roof.      The  wing  walls 
which  extend  the  facade  are  curious  but  not  singular.     One  other 


881.    View  r.f  (irjitciry  at  KalyM.    (From  De  VogiiS.) 


1  These   are  all   given   in  colors   in  '  the  particulars   regarding  tliis   cliurch 
Texier  and  PuUan'sbeaiiliful  woik  on    are  taken. 
Byzantine  aichiteeluie,  from  which  all  | 
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exam]ile,  at  least,  is  found  in  the  Ilauran,  at  Chagga,  and  there  may 
be  many  more. 

Still,  in  the  Hauran  they  never  seem  quite  to  have  fallen  into  the 
true  Byzantine  system  of  construction,  but  preferred  one  less  mechani- 
cally difficult,  even  at  the  expense  of  crowding  the  floor  with  piers. 
In  tlie  church  at  Ezra,  for  instance,  the  internal  octagon  is  reduced 


882.    r::ni  of  (-liurcli  at  Kzra. 
.Scale  100  It.  to  1  in. 


yection  of  ( 'liurc-h  at  Kzra. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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to  a  figure  of  si.vtceu  sides  before  it  is  attempted  to  put  a  dome  ujion 
it,  and  all  thought  of  beauty  of  form,  either  internally  or  externally, 
is  abandoned  in  order  to  obtain  mechanical  stability  —  although  the 
dome  is  only  30  feet  in  diameter. 

As  the  date  of  this  church  is  perfectly  ascertained  (510)  it  forms 
a  curious  landmark  in  the  stvle  just  anterior  to  the  great  efforts 
Justinian  was  about  to  make,  and  which  forced  it  so  suddenly  into 
its  greatest,  though  a  short-lived,  degree  of  jjerfection. 


Constantinople. 

As  before  mentioned,  all  the  churches  of  the  capital  which  were 
erected  before  the  ag3  of  Justinian,  have  perished,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  that  of  St.  John  Studios  mentioned  above  (page  421).  This 
may  in  part  be  owing  to  the  hurried  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed, and  the  great  quantity  of  wood  consequently  emploj'ed,  which 
might  have  risked  their  destruction  anywhere.  It  is,  however,  a 
curious,  but  architecturally  an  important,  fact  that  Byzantium  pos- 
sessed every  conceivable  title  to  be  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
except  the  possession  of  a  good  building-stone,  or  even  apparently  any 
suit.able  material  for  making  good  bricks.  Wood  seems  in  all  times 
to  have  been  the  material  most  readily  obtained  and  most  extensively 
used  for  building  purposes,  and  hence  the  continual  recurrence  of  fires, 
from  before  the  time  of  .Justinian  down  to  the  present  day.  That 
monarch  was  tlie  first  who  fairly  met  the  difficulty;  the  two  churches 
erected    during  his   reign   which  now  exist,  are  constructed  wholly 
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without  wood  or  combustible  materials  of  any  sort  —  and  hence  their 
preservation. 

The  earliest  of  these  two,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Kntcliuk  Agia 
Sophia,"  or  lesser  Sta.  Sophia,  was  originally  a  double  church,  or  more 
properly  speaking  two  churches  placed  side  by  side,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  two  at  Kelat  Seman  (Woodcut  No.  872).  The' 
basilica  was  dedicated  to  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul ;  the  domical 
church,   appropriately,  to  the  Martyrs  Sergius  and    Bacchus.     The 
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884.  Church  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  iu. 


!i   nof (^hurchof SelgiU!.aiidBaccliu&.    (,110111 
A.  Lenoir,  "  Architecture  Monastique.") 
Scale  5\i  ft.  to  1  ill. 


former  has  entirely  disappeared,  from  which  I  would  infer  that  it 
was  constructed  with  pillars  and  a  wooden  roof.i  The  latter  remains 
very  nearly  int.act.  The  frescoes  and  mosaics  have,  indeed,  disap- 
peared from  the  body  of  the  church,  hidden,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  under 
the  mass  of  wliitewash  which  covers  its  walls  —  in  the  narthex  they 
can  still  be  distinguished. 

The  existing  cliurch  is  nearly  square  in  plan,  being  109  feet  by  92 
over  all,  exclusive  of  the  apse,  and  covering  only  about  10,000  square  ft. 
It  has  consequently  no  pretensions  to  magnificence  on  the  score  of 


|!!l1!Hil'!|liM:igWB 


Capital  from  Church  of  Sergius  and 
Bacchus.    (From  Lenoir.) 


Entaiilalui  e  from  <  hurch  of  Sergius 
and  Bacchus.    (From  Lenoir.) 


dimensions,  but  is  singularly  elegant  in  design  and  proportion.  Inter- 
nally, the  arrangement  of  the  piers  of  the  dome,  of  the  galleries,  and 
of  the  pillars  which  support  them,  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  but  the  proportions  of  the  Eastern  example  are 

1  A  restoration  of  the  chnrnh  from  !  "  Altcliristliche  Baukunst,"  pis.  xxxii. 
Procopiiis'  description,  "De  yEclifir-iis,"  j  and  xxxiii.  I  differ;  but  the  dala-aie 
lib.  i.  ch.  iv.,  will  be  found  in  Hubsch,  |  very  insufficient. 
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better,  being  CG  ft.  in  height  by  52  in  diameter,  while  the  other,  with 
the  same  diameter,  is  nearly  20  ft.  higlier,  and  consequently  too  tall 
to  be  pleasing.  The  great  difference,  however,  is,  that  while  St.  Vitalo 
is  enclosed  in  an  octagon,  St.  Sergius  is  in  a  square  ;  which  gives  tlie 
latter  an  immense  advantage  over  its  rival,  not  only  in  effect  but  also 
in  accommodation. 

The  details  of  this  church  are  gener.ally  well  designed  for  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  There  is  a  certain  reminiscence 
of  classical  feeling  in  the  mouldings  and  foliage  —  in  the  latter,  how- 
evei-,  very  faint.  The  architrave  block  (No.  88C)  had  by  this  time 
.'ilmost  superseded  the  capital,  and  what  was  once  a  classical  entabla- 
ture retained  very  little  of  its  pristine  form  (No.  887),  and  indeed  was 
used  constructively  only,  for  the  support  of  a  gallery,  or  some  such 
mechanical  rc<piiremeiit.  The  arch  had  entirely  superseded  it  as  an 
ornamental  feature  long  before  the  age  of  Justinian. 


Sta.  Sophia. 

Although  the  building  just  described,  and  others  that  might  be 
quoted,  probably  contain  the  germs  of  all  that  is  found  in  Sta.  Soj)hia, 
they  are  on  so  small  a  scale  that  it  is  startling  to  find  Justinian 
attempting  an  edifice  so  grand,  and  so  daring  in  construction,  without 
more  experience  than  he  appears  to  have  obtained.  Indeed,  so  excep- 
tional does  this  great  structure  appear,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
that  we  might  almost  feel  inclined  at  first  sight  to  look  ujwn  it  as 
the  immediate  creation  of  the  individual  genius  of  its  architect, 
Anthemius  of  Thralles  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  a  greater 
number  of  contemporary  examples  existed  we  should  be  able  to  trace 
back  every  feature  of  the  design  to  its  origin.  The  scale,  however,  on 
which  it  was  carried  out  was  certainly  original,  and  required  great 
boldness  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  venture  upon  such  a  piece  of 
magnificence.  At  all  events,  the  celebrated  boast  of  its  founder  on 
contemplating  his  finished  work  was  more  than  justified.  When 
Justinian  exclaimed,  "  I  have  surpassed  thee,  O  Solomon,"  he  took  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  did  not  realize  the 
extent  to  which  his  building  excelled  the  Jewish  temple.  The  latter 
was  only  equal  to  a  small  church  with  a  wooden  roof  supported  by 
wooden  posts,  and  covering  some  7200  sq.  ft.  Sta.  Sophia  covers  ten 
times  that  area,  is  built  of  durable?  materials  throughout,  and  far  more 
artistically  ornamented  than  the  temple  of  the  Jews  ever  could  have 
been.  But  .Justinian  did  more  than  accomplish  this  easy  victory. 
Neither  the  Pantheon  nor  any  of  the  vaulted  halls  at  Rome  equal  the 
nave  of  Sta.  Sophia  in  extent,  or  in  cleverness  of  construction,  or  in 
beauty  of  design.     Nor  was  there  anything  erected  during  the  ten 
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centuries  wliich  elapsed  from  the  transference  of  the  capital  to  Byzan- 
tium till  the  building  of  the  great  mediaeval  cathedrals  which  can  bo 
compared  with  it.  Indeed,  it  remains  even  now  an  open  question 
whether  a  Christian  cliurch  exists  anywhere,  of  any  age,  whose 
interior  is  so  beautiful  as  that  of  this  marvellous  creation  of  old 
Byzantine  art. 

The  original  cluirch  of  Sta.  Sophia  which  liad  been  erected  by 
Constantine  was,  it  seems,  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Justinian,  a.  d.  -532,  when  he  determined  to  re-erect  it  on  the  same 
sj)ot  with  more  niagniticence  and  with  less  combustible  materials.  So 
rapidly  were  the  works  pushed  forward,  tluit  in  si.x;  years  it  was 
ready  for  dedication,  a.  d.  537.  Twenty  years  .afterwards  a  portion  of 
the  dome  fell  down  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake  ;  but  this  damage 
was  repaired,  and  tlie  church  re-dodicatcd,  503,  in  the  form,  proliably 
very  nearly,  in  which  we  now  find  it. 

In  jilan  it  closely  api)roaches  an  exact  squai-e,  being  2-35  ft.  n<irth 
and  soutli  by  250  east  and  west,  exclusive  of  the  nartliex  and  ai)se. 
The  narthex  itself  is  a  splendid  liall,  2U5  ft.  in  length  intern.aliy,  by 
26  ft.  wide,  and  two  stories  in  height.  Beyond  tliis  there  is  an 
exo-narthcx;  which  runs  round  the  wliole  of  the  outer  court,  but  tliis 
liardly  seems  to  be  part  of  the  origin.al  design.  Altogetlier,  the 
liuildiiiii,  without  this  or  any  adjuncts  whicli  maybe  afterthoughts, 
covers  al)out  70,000  sq.  ft.,  or  nearly  tiie  average  area  of  a  media;val 
cathedral  of  the  first  class. 

Externally  the  building  (Woodcut  Xo.  889)  ]iossosses  little  archi- 
tectural beauty  beyond  wliat  is  due  to  its  mass  and  the  varied  outline 
arising  from  the  raeclianical  contrivances  necessary  to  resist  the  thrust 
of  its  internal  construction.  It  may  be  that,  like  the  early  Christian 
basilicas  at  Konie,  it  was  purposely  left  jilain  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  external  adornment  of  Heathen  temples,  or  it  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  revet  it  with  marble,  and  add  the  external  ornament  after- 
wards. Before  wc  became  acquainted  with  the  ornamented  exteriors 
of  Syrian  oliurches,  the  former  tlieory  would  seem  the  more  plausible, 
though  it  can  hardly  now  bo  sustained  ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
the  second  dedication  only  took  place  the  year  before  Justinian's  death, 
and  how  soon  troublous  times  followed,  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
what  wc  now  see  is  only  an  incomplete  design.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  the  exterior,  all  the  internal  arrangements  are  complete,  and 
perfect  both  from  a  mechanical  and  an  artistic  point  of  view.  In 
such  a  design  as  this,  the  first  requirement  was  to  obtain  four  perfectly 
stable  arches  on  which  the  dome  might  rest.  The  gre.at  difliculty  was 
with  the  two  arches  running  transversely  north  and  south.  These  are 
as  nearly  as  may  be  100  ft.  span  and  120  high  to  tlie  crown,  and  10  ft. 
on  the  face.  Each  of  them  has  a  mass  of  masonry  behind  it  for  an 
abutment,  75  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  only  partially  pierced  by  arches 
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on  the  ground  and  gallery  floor;  and  as  tlie  mass  niiglit  have  lieen 
carried  to  any  lieiglit,  it  ought,  if  properly  constructed,  to  have  sufficed 
for  an  arch  very  much  wider  and  more  heavily  weighted  than  that 
which  it  sujiports.  Yet  the  southern  wall  is  considerably  bulged,  and 
the  whole  of  that  side  thrown  out  of  the  jjerpendicular.   This,  probably, 


Plan  of  Sta.  Sopliia.    Upper  Story  and  Ground  Floor.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


was  the  effect  of  tlie  eartliquake  which  caused  tlie  fall  of  the  dome  in 
559,  since  no  f  urtlier  settlement  seems  to  have  taken  place.  The  longi- 
tudinal arches  presented  no  difficulty.  The  distance  bctwetn  the  .solid 
parts  of  the  piers  was  75  ft.,  and  this  was  filled  up  with  a  screen  wall 
supporting  the  inner  side  of  the  arch  ;  so,  unless  that  was  crushed,  the 
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whole  was  perfectly  stable.  Pendentives  between  these  four  arches 
ought  not  to  have  presented  any  difficulties.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  better,  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  if  they  had  been 
carried  further  up  and  forward,  so  as  to  hang  a  weight  inside  the 
dome,  to  counteract  the  outward  thrust,  as  was  afterwards  so  suc- 
cessfully practised  at  Beejapore.'  As  it  is,  the  dome  rests  ratlier  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  system,  without  sufficient  space  for  abutment. 
In  itself  the  dome  is  very  little  lower  than  a  hemisphere,  being  107  ft. 
across  by  46  ft.  in  height.  Extein.ally,  it  would  have  been  better 
if  higher;  for  internal  effect  this  is  sufficient.  Its  base  is  pierced  by 
forty  small  windows,  so  small  and  so  low  as  not  to  interfere  in  any  w.ay 
with  the  ajiparent  construction,  but  affording  an  ample  sujiply  of  light 
—  in  that  climate  at  least  —  to  render  every  part  of  the  dome  bright 
and  cheerful 


'^ 
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88y.    Jilevatiou  Fayaiie  ot  Sta.  Sophia  at  ruiislaiiliiiuple.    (I'loiu  SttUoubeiy.) 
Scali)  lUO  It.  to  1  ill. 


Beyond  the  great  dome,  east  and  west,  are  two  semi-domes  of  a 
diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  great  dome,  and  these  are  again  cut  into 
by  two  smaller  domes,  so  that  the  building,  instead  of  being  a  Greek 
cross,  as  usually  asserted,  is  only  100  ft.  across  in  the  centre  and  125 
ft.  wide  beyond  the  central  space  each  way.  There  is  a  little  awkward- 
ness in  the  way  in  which  the  smaller  semi-domes  cut  into  the  larger, 
and  tlie  three  windows  of  the  latter  are  unconnected  with  any  other 
jiart  of  the  design,  wliich  is  unpleasing,  but  might  easily  be  remedied 
in  a  second  attemjit.  Tiiese  very  iiregularities,  however,  give  a  variety 
and  appropriateness  to  the  design  which  has  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed. A  single  dome  of  the  area  of  the  central  and  two  semi-domes 
woulil  not  have  a]ipearcd  nearly  so  large,  and  would  have  overjiowered 
everything  else  in  the  building.  As  it  is,  the  eye  wanders  u]iwards 
from  the  large  arcades  of  the  ground  floor  to  the  smaller  arches  of  the 
galleries,  and  thence  to  the  smaller  semi-domes.     These  lead  the  eye 


1  See  vol.  iii.,  iu  chapter  on  Indian  Saracenic  Architecture. 
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on  to  the  larger,  and  the  whole  culminates  in  the  great  central  roof. 
Nothing,  jirobabl}',  so  artistic  has  been  done  on  the  same  scale  before 
or  since.     In  these  arrangements  Sta.  Sophia  seems  to  stand  alone. 

If,  however,  the  pro])ortions  of  this  church  are  admirable,  the  de- 
tails are  equally  so.  All  the  pillars  are  of  porphyry,  verd  antique,  or 
marbles  of  the  most  precious  kinds.  The  capitals  are  among  tlie  most 
admirable  specitnens  of  the  style.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
governing  line  of  a  classical  Corinthian  chapel  is  a  hollow  curve,  to 
which  acanthus-leaves  or  other  projecting  ornaments  were  applied. 


'Ir   ni     rrr    yr.r 


891.    Lower  Order  of  Sl.i.  Sophia.    (From  Salzenterg.) 


When  the  columns  were  close  together,  and  had  only  a  beam  to  sup- 
port, this  form  of  capital  was  sufficient;  but  when  employed  to  carry 
the  constructive  arches  of  the  fabric  its  weakness  Ijecame  instantly 
ajiparent.  Long  before  Justinian's  time,  the  tendency  became  apparent 
to  reverse  the  curve  and  to  incise  the  ornament.  In  Sta.  Sophia  the 
transition  is  complete  ;  the  capitals  are  as  full  as  elegance  would  allow, 
and  all  the  surfaces  are  flat,  with  ornaments  relieved  by  incision.  In 
the  lower  tier  of  arches  (Woodcut  No.  891)  this  is  boldly  and  beautifully 
done,  the  marble  being  left  to  tell  its  own  story.     In  the  upjjcr  tier, 
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Upper  <  )r<ier  oi  Sta.  Sophia. 
(From  Salzeiiberg.) 


fui-tlier  removed  from  the  eye,  the  interstices  are  filled  in  with  black 
marble,  so  as  to  insure  the  desired  effect. 

All  the  flat  surfaces  are  covered  with  a  mosaic  of  marble  slabs  of 
the  most  varied  patterns  and  beautiful 
colors ;  the  domes,  roofs,  and  curved 
surfaces  with  a  gold-grounded  mosaic 
relieved  by  figures  or  architectural 
devices.  Though  much  of  the  mosaic 
is  now  concealed,  enough  is  left  to 
enable  the  effect  of  the  whole  to  be 
judged  of,  and  it  certainly  is  wonder- 
fully grand  and  pleasing.  The  one 
thing  wanted  is  painted  glass,  like  that 
which  adorns  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  at 
Jerusalem,  to  render  this  building  as 
solemnly  impressive  as  it  is  overpower- 
ingly  beautiful. 

Sta.    Sophia    is    so   essentially    dif- 
ferent   from    the   greater    number    of 

churches  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween them.  With  regard  to  external  effect,  Gothic  cathedrals  gene- 
rally excel  it;  but  whether  by  accident  or  by  the  inherent  necessity 
of  the  style  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  In  so  far  as  the  interior  is  con- 
cerned, no  Gothic  architect  ever  rose  to  the  conception  of  a  hall  100  ft. 
wide,  250  ft.  in  length,  and  180  ft.  high,  and  none  ever  disposed  each 
part  more  artistically  to  obtain  the  effect  he  desired  to  produce. 
Where  the  Byzantine  style  might  jsrofit  from  the  experience  subse- 
quently gained  by  Gothic  architects  is  in  the  use  of  mouldings.  The 
one  defect  in  the  decoration  of  Sta.  Sophia  is  that  it  depends  too  much 
on  color.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  pier-arches,  the  window- 
f  i-ames,  and  the  string-courses  generally  had  been  more  strongly  accen- 
tuated by  moulding  and  panellings,  but  this  is  a  slight  defect  among 
so  many  beauties. 

A  comparison  with  the  great  Renaissance  cathedrals  is  more  easy, 
but  results  even  more  favorably  to  the  Byzantine  example.  Two  of 
these  have  domes  which  are  considerably  larger —  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
and  Sta.  Maria  at  Florence  being  each  12G  ft.  —  St.  Paul's,  London, 
(108)  is  within  a  foot  of  the  same  diameter,  all  the  rest  are  smaller.' 
This,  however,  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
adjuncts  to  the  design  of  the  church.  None  of  them  are  integral  or 
supported  by  the  rest  of  the  design,  and  all  tend  to  dwarf  the  build- 


'  Tlie  Renaissance  dome  which  fits 
best  to  tlie  cliurcli  on  wliicli  it  is  placed 
is  tliat  of  Sta.  Maria  at  Florence;  but, 
sti'ange  to  say,  it  is  neither  the  one  orig- 


inally designed  for  the  place,  nor  prob- 
ably at  all  like  it.  All  the  others  were 
erected  as  designed  by  the  arcliitects  who 
built  tlie  churches,  and  none  fit  so  well. 
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ings  they  are  attached  to,  rather  than  to  lieighten  tlie  general  effect. 
With  scarcely  an  excejilion  also  all  the  Renaissance  cathedrals  eniiiloy 
internally  great  sprawling  pillars  and  piiasters,  designed  for  external 
use  by  the  Koinans,  which  )iot  only  diminish  the  apparent  size  of  the 
bnilding  hut  jjroduce  an  effect  of  unreality  and  sham  utterly  fatal  to 
true  art. 

In  fact,  turn  it  as  we  will,  and  compare  it  as  we  may  with  any 
other  buildings  of  its  class,  the  verdict  seems  inevitable  that  Sta. 
Sophia  —  internally  at  least,  for  we  may  omit  the  consideration  of 
the  exterior,  as  unfinished  —  is  the  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful 
church  which  lias  yet  Ijeen  erected  by  any  Christian  people.  When 
its  furniture  was  complete  the  verdict  would  probably  have  been  still 
more  strongly  in  its  favor  ;  but  so  few  of  the  buildings  described  in 
these  pages  retain  these  adjuncts  in  anything  like  completeness  that 
they  must  be  withdrawn  from  both  sides  and  our  remarks  be  confined 
to  the  architecture,  and  that  only. 


..-V 


y93.    Elevation  of  House  at  Rifadi.    (From  De  Vogue.) 
Scale  20  ft.  to  1  in. 


Domestic  Architecture. 

When  the  Count  De  Vogue's  book  is  comjilote  we  shall  ]irobably 
be  in  a  position  to  realize  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  Syria 

in  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  with  a 
completeness  that, 
a  very  short  tirnc 
ago,  would  have 
been  thought  im- 
possible. Owing 
to  the  fact  that 
every  ]iart  of  the 
buildings  in  the 
Ilauran  was  in 
stone,  and  that  they  were  suddenly  deserted  on  the  Mahomedan 
conquest,  never,  apjiarently,  to  be  reoecupied,  many  of  the  houses 
remain  perfectly  entire  to  the  present  day,  and  in  Xorthern  Syria 
only  the  roofs  are  gone. 

These  buildings  are  so  numerous  and  so  interesting  that  on  some 
future  occasion  it  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  them  more  fully. 
At  present  one  example  must  suffice  to  explain  this  class  of  houses. 
Generally  they  seem  to  liave  been  two  stories  in  height,  adorned 
witli  verandahs  supported  by  stone  columns,  the  upper  having  a  solid 
screen-fence  of  stone  about  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  intended  apparently  as 
much  to  secure  privacy  to  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  house 
as  protection  against  falling  out.  In  some  instances  the  lower  story 
is  twice  the  height  of  the  upper,  and  contained  the  state  apartments 
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of  tlie  house.     In  others,  as  in  that  at  Rifadi  (Wonrlout  No.  893),  it 
seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  offices. 

In  some  instances  one  is  startled  to  find  details  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  much  more  modei-n  dates ;  .is,  for 
instance,  this  window  (Woodcut  No. 
894),  from  the  jtalace  at  Chagga,  which 
tliere  seems  no  reason  wliatever  for 
doubting,  belongs  to  the  3d  century  — 
anterior  to  time  of  Constantine !  It 
looks  more  like  the  vagary  of  a  F'rench 
architect  of  the  age  of  Francis  I. 

The  sepulchral  remains  of  Syria, 
both  structural  and  rock-cut,  seem 
nearly  as  numerous  as  the  dwellings 
of  the  living,  and  are  full  of  interest, 
not  only  from  their  frequently  bearing 
dates,  but  from  their  presenting  new 
types  of  tombs,  or  old  types  in  such 
new  forms  as  scarcely  to  be  recognizable, 
tions  are  accompanied  by  some  explanatory  text  it  is  scarcely  safe  to 
^say  much  about  them. 


894. 


Window  at  Chagga. 
I>e  Vogiit*.) 


(From 


Till,  however,  the  illustra- 


With  our  present  limits  it  is  only  possilile  to  characterize  generallv 
the  main  features  of  the  Byzantine  style,  and  to  indicate  the  sources 
irom  which  further  information  may  be  obtained.  In  the  present  in- 
stance it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  ample  materials  now  exist  for 
filling  up  a  framework  which  a  few  years  ago  was  almost  entirely  a 
blank.  Any  one  who  will  master  the  works  of  De  Vogiie,  or  Texier, 
or  Salzenberg,  and  other  minor  publications,  may  easily  acquire  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  older  Byzantine  style  of  architecture.  Once  it  is 
grasped  it  will  probably  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  few  more 
interesting  chapters  than  that  which  explains  liow  a  perfect  Christian 
church  like  that  of  Sta.  Sophia  was  elaborated  out  of  the  classical 
edifices  of  ancient  Rome.  It  will  also  probably  be  found  that  there 
are  few  more  instructive  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  study  of  archi- 
tectural history  than  the  tracing  of  the  various  contrivances  which 
were  so  earnestly  employed,  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  Christian 
supremacy,  in  attaining  this  result. 
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NEO-BYZANTINE   STYLE. 


CONTENTS. 

Sta.  Irene,  Constantinople  —  Churches  at  Ancyra,  Trabala,  and  Constantinople  — 
Churches  at  Salonica  and  in  Greece  —  Domestic  Architecture. 

SANTA  SOPHIA  at  Constantinople  was  not  only  the  grandest  .ind 
most  perfect  creation  of  the  old  school  of  Byzantine  art,  but  it  was 
also  tlie  last.  It  seems  as  if  the  creative  power  of  the  empire  had  ex- 
hausted itself  in  that  great  effort,  and  for  long  after  it  tlie  history  is  a 
blank.  We  always  knew  that  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between 
the  ages  of  Constantine  and  Justinian  were  ages  of  great  architectur.al 
activity.  We  knew  that  hundreds,  it  may  be  thousands,  of  churches 
were  erected  during  that  period.  It  might  have  been  that  they  had 
all  perished,  and  that  thus  the  thread  of  the  narrative  was  lost. 
Fortunately,  we  have  discovered  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  can 
now  trace  almost  all  the  steps  by  which  the  semi-classical  Dome  of 
the  Rock  at  Jci-usalem  was  converted  into  the  perfect  Byzantine 
church  at  Constantinople.  With  the  two  subsequent  centuries,  how- 
ever, the  case  seems  widely  different.  Shortly  after  Justinian's  death, 
the  troubles  of  the  empire,  the  Persian  wars  of  Heraclius,  and,  more 
than  either,  the  rise  of  the  Mahomedan  power  in  the  East,  and  of  the 

Roman  pontificate  under  Gregory 
the  Great  intheWest  —  all  tended 
so  to  disturb  and  depress  the 
Byzantine  kingdon  as  to  leave 
little  leisure  and  less  means  for 
the  exercise  of  architectural  mag- 
nificence. It  is  therefore  hardly 
])robable  that  we  shall  ever  be 
in  a  position  to  illustrate  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries  as  we 
now  know  we  can  the  5th  and 
6th.  Still,  building  must  have 
gone  on,  because  when  we  .again 
meet  the  style  it  is  changed.  One  of  the  very  earliest  churches 
of  the  new  school  is  that  of  Sta.  Irene  at  Constantinople,  rebuilt  as  ^\■e 


895. 


Half  Section,  half  Elevation,  of  Dome  of 
Sta.  Irene  at  Constantinople. 
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now  find  it  by  Leo  the  Isaurian  (a.d.  718-7-iO).  It  differs  in  several 
essential  particulars  from  the  old  style,  and  contains  the  germ  of 
much  that  we  find  frequently  repeated.  The  change  is  not  so  great 
as  might  have  taken  place  in  two  centuries  of  building  activity,  but 
it  is  considerable.  In  this  church  we  find,  apparently  for  the  first 
time  in  a  complete  form,  the  new  mode  of  introducing  the  light  to 
the  dome  througli  a  perpendicular  drum,  which  afterwards  became  so 
universal  that  it  serves  to  fix  the  age  of  a  building  in  the  East 
with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  presence  of  a  pointed  arch 
does  that  of  a  building  in  the  West.  As  this  invention  is  so 
important,  it  may  be  well  to  recapittilate  the  steps  by  which  it  was 
arrived  at. 

The  oldest  mode  of  lighting  a  dome  is  practised  in  the  Pantheon 
(Woodcut  No.  191),  by  simply  leaving  out  the  central  portion. 
Artistically  and  mechanically  nothing  could  be  better,  but  before  the 
invention  of  glass  it  was  intolerably  inconvenient  whenever  much 
rain  or  snow  fell.  A  change  tlierefore  was  necessary,  and  it  is  found 
in  the  tomb  or  temple  of  Marcellus,  built  during  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  on  the  Via  Prenestina  at  Rome.  It  consists  simply  of  boring  four 
circular  holes  through  the  dome  a  little  above  its  springing  The 
next  step  is  seen  at  Thessalonica  in  the  church  of  St.  George  (Wood- 
cut No.  878).  There  eight  semi-circular  lunettes  are  pierced  in  the 
dome,  at  its  8])ringing,  and  answer  the  purpose  very  perfectly.  The 
system  culminated  in  Sta.  Sophia,  where  forty  windows  introduce  a 
flood  of  light  without  its  ever  falling  on  the  eyes  of  the  spectator. 
After  this  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  desirable  not  to  break  the 
hemisphere  of  the  dome,  but  to  place  the  windows  in  a  perpcndicuhir 
circular  rim  of  masonry — called  the  drum — and  to  introduce  tlie  light 
always  through  that.  Externally  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this 
was  an  imjirovement ;  it  gave  height  and  dignity  to  the  dome  in 
small  churches,  where,  without  this  elevation,  the  feature  would  have 
been  lost.  Internally,  liowever,  the  advantage  is  problematical:  the 
Reparation  of  the  dome  from  its  pendentives  destroyed  the  continuity 
of  the  roof,  and  introduced  tlie  stilted  effect  so  objectionable  in 
Kenaissance  domes.  In  the  Neo-Byzantine  churches  the  dome  became 
practically  a  skylight  on  the  roof,  the  drum  increasing  in  height  and 
the  dome  diminishing  in  dignity  .as  the  style  progressed.  As  all  the 
churches  are  small,  the  feature  is  unobjectionable ;  but  in  larger 
edifices  it  would  have  been  found  difficult  to  construct  it,  and  the 
artistic  result  would  hardly  have  been  pleasing,  even  had  this  difficulty 
been  got  over.  Be  this  as  it  may,  its  value  as  a  chronometric  land- 
mark is  undoubted. 

As  a  rule  it  may  generally  be  asserted  that,  in  all  Christian  domes 
erected  during  the  old  Byzantine  period,  the  light  is  introduced  by 
openings  in  the  dome  itself.    After  that  time,  the  light  is  as  generally 
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8!*(j.   St.  Clement,  -\iieyra.  (From  a  Dr.awing 
by  Kd.  Falkener.i 
10  ai  30  40  50  ft. 
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admitted  tlirough  windows  in  the  drum,  tlie  dome  itself  being  cut  into 
only  in  the  rarest  possible  instances. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  the  church  of  St.  Clement  at  Ancyra  is 
a  transitional  specimen  subsequent  to  Sta.  Sophia,  because  the  dome 

is  raised  timidly  (Woodcut  No- 
890)  on  a  low  drum  pierced  with 
four   small    windows;    but   it   is 
anterior   to    Sta.   Irene,  because 
tlie    dome   is   still   pierced   with 
twelve     larger     windows,    after 
the  manner  of    Sta.  Sophia  and 
the  older  cliurches.     All  tlie  de- 
tails of  its  architecture,  in  so  far 
as   they  can  be  made  out,  bear 
out  this  description.      They  are 
further    removed    from    the    classical   type    than    the    churclies    of 
Justinian,  and  the  whole  jilan  (Woodcut  No.  897)  is  more  that  which 
the  Greek  church  afterwards  took  than  any  of   the 
early  churches  show.     Its   greatest  defect  —  though 
the  one  most  generally  inherent  in  tlie  style — is  in 
its  dimensions.     It  is  only  64  ft.  long,  over  all  ex- 
ternally, by  58  ft.  wide.     Yet  this  is  a  fair  average 
size  of  a  Greek  church  of  tliat  age. 
""•  Another   church,  very  similar,  is  found  at  Myra, 

dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  It  exceeds  that  of  St.  Clement  in  size,  and 
has  a  doulile  narthe.x;  considerably  larger  in  ])roportion,  but  so  ruined 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  its  plan,  or  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
a  j)art  of  tlie  original  structure,  or  a  subscijueiit  addition.  The  cupola 
is  raised  on  a  drum,  and  altogether  the  church  has  the  appearance  of 
being  much  more  modern  than  thnt  .'it  Ancyra. 

A  tliird  churdi  of  the  same  class,  and  better  preserved,  is  found  at 
Trabala  in  Lycia.  It  is  of  the  same  type 
as  St.  Clement,  and  similar  in  its  arrange- 
ments to  Sta.  Sophia,  except  in  the  omis- 
sion of  tlie  semi-domes,  which  seem  never 
to  have  been  adopted  in  the  jirovinces,  and 
indeed  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
metropolitan  church.  Notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  that  feature,  it  appears  to  have 
remained  dormant  till  revived  by  the  Turks 
in  Constantinople,  and  there  alone. 

In  this  example  there  are  two  detached 
octagonal  buildings,  either  tombs  or  sacristies ;  a  form  wliich,  except 
in  large  detached  buildings,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  common 
as  the  circular,  till  after  the  time  of  Justinian. 


*»7.  lliureli  nf  M. 
Cleineiit.  Ali<:vrH. 
Scale  lUO  ft.  to  1 
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Returning  to  the  capital,  we  find  one  otlier  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  the  Neo-Byzantine  style  in  the  attempt  to  allow  the  external  sur- 
face of  an  ordinary  tunnel-vault  to  retain  its  form  without  any  ridge 
whatever.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  artistically  a  mistake. 
With  domes  it  was  early  felt  to  be  so,  and  consequently  wo  always 
find  a  flower  or  pinnacle  in  iron,  or  some  such  ornament,  marking  the 
centi-e.  In  this  the  Saracenic  architects  were  especially  successful  — 
all  their  domes  possess  a  central  ornament  sufficient  to  relieve  them, 
and  generally  of  the  most  beautiful  proportions.  With  the  extrados 
of  a  cn'cular  vault,  however,  it  is  even  worse  than  with  a  dome.  A 
roof  is  felt  to  be  a  contrivance  to  keep  off  the  rain.  It  may  be  more 
or  less  sloping,  according  to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed ; 
but  to  make  one  part  of  each  ridge  slo])ing,  and  the  central  portion 
flat,  is  a  discord  that  offends  the  eye,  besides  looking  weak  and 
unmeaning.  A  pointed  arch  would  avoid  the  evil,  but  a  reverse  or 
ogee  curve  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing.  In  the  Neo-Byzantine  age, 
liowever,  between  the  8th  and  the  l'2th  centuries,  the  eye  seems  to 
have  got  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  common  in  the  East,  especially  at 
Constantinople  and  at  Venice.  In  St.  Mark's  and  elsewhere  it 
became  so  familiar  a  form  that  it  was  copied  and  continued  by  the 
Renaissance  architects  even  to  the  end  of  the  16tli  century. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  these  peculiarities  is  the  church  of 
Mone  tes  Koras  at  Constantinople,  now  converted  into  a  mosque 
and  called  Kahira  Jamissi. 
The  older  part  of  it  seems 
to  belong  to  the  11th 
century,  the  side-aisles  to 
the  l'2th,  and  though  small 
it  iUustrates  the  style  per- 
fectly. The  porch  consists 
of  five  arches  covered 
with  an  intersecting  vault, 
visible  both  externally 
and  internally.  The  last 
two  bays  are  covered 
witli  cupolas  which  still 
retain  tlieir  mosaics  internally,  and  those  of  singular  beauty  and 
brilliancy,  though,  owing  to  the  constructive  defects  of  the  inter- 
mediate parts,  the  wet  has  leaked  through,  and  the  mosaics  have 
mostly  peeled  off.  Extern.ally  the  front  is  ornamented  with  courses 
of  stones  of  different  colors,  and  even  in  its  ruined  state  is  effective 
and  picturesque.  Its  principal  interest  is  that  it  shows  what  was 
the  matrix  of  the  contem])orary  chr.rch  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 
Subsequent  additions  have  much  modified  the  external  appearance 
of   St.  Mark,  but   there   can   be   very   Ifttle   doubt   that    originally 


899.    Church  of  Mon^  tes  Koras. 
No  scale. 
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it    was   intended   to   be   very  like   the   fa9ade   shown   in  Woodcut 
No.  899. 

Not  far  from  Mone  tes  Koras  there  are  two  other  churches  of  the 
same  class  and  of  about  the  same  age.  One,  the  Pantokrator,  has 
been  added  to  at  various  times  so  as  to  cover  a  large  space  of  ground, 
but  it  consists  consequently  of  small  and  ill-assorted  parts.  It  retains, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  its  marble  pavements  and  other  features  of 
interest.  The  other,  known  as  the  Fetije  Jamissi,  is  smaller  and  more 
complete,  and  230ssesses  some  mosaics  of  considerable  beauty. 

The  best  example  of  its  class,  however,  in  Constantinople  is  that 
known  as  the  Theotokos.  Like  those  just  mentioned  it  is  very  small,  the 
church  itself  being  only  37  ft.  by  45,  and,  though 
its  double  narthex  and  lateral  adjuncts  add  con- 
siderably to  its  dimensions,  it  is  still  only  a  very 
small  church.  Some  parts  of  it  are  as  old  as  the 
9th  or  10th  century,  but  the  fajade  represented 
in  Woodcut  No.  901  is  certainly  not  older  than 
the  12th  century.     Taking   it    altogether,  it    is 

900.    I'limof  tlieTlieolokos.  i  ^i  ..  i    .  n       i  11 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in.       pciiiaps  the  most  complete  and  elegant  cliurch 
of  its  class  now  known  to  exist  in  or  near  the 
capital,  and  many  of  its  details  aie  of  great  beauty  and  perfection. 


901.    Elevation  of  Churcli  "I  Tlii-ritokos.    •  I'n.iri  I.cnoir,  "  Arclutecture  Monasti(|ue.") 

Enlargt^ii  scale. 


It  seems  scarcely  possiVile  to  supjiose  that  the  meagre  half-dozen  of 
small  churches  just  enumerated  are  all  that  were  erected  in  the  capital 
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between  the  death  of  Justinian  and  tlie  fall  of  the  city.  Yet  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Turks  destroyed  any.  Why  should  they?  They 
converted  them  into  mosques,  finding  them  especially  convenient  for 
that  purpose,  and  they  have  maintained  them  with  singularly  little 
alteration  to  the  present  day. 

Salonica. 

This  deficiency  of  examples  in  the  capital  is  to  some  extent  sujiplied 
by  those  which  are  found  existing  at  Salonica.  Four  churches  belonging 
to  this  age  are  illustrated  in  Texier  and  Pullan's  work. 


Apse  of  CUurcIi  of  the  Apostl 


ana  rullan.) 


The  oldest  and  the  largest  of  these  is  that  of  Sta.  Sophia.  It  is 
a  church  of  considerable  dimensions,  considering  its  age  and  style, 
measuring  140  ft.  east  and  west  by  118  over  all  externally,  and  with 
a  central  dome  33  ft.  in  diameter.  It  possesses  also  an  ujjper  gallery, 
and  its  arrangements  generally  are  well  considered  and  artistic. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  documentary  evidence  of  its  age,  but, 
judging  fi-om  the  published  details,  it  belongs  probably  to  the  9tb  or 
10th  century,  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  first  date,  nor  lower  than 
the  latter.     Its  dome  still  retains  its  mosaics. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  church  of  St.  Bardias,  very  similar  in  style 
though  very  much  smaller,  measuring  only  53  ft.  by  37,  exclusive 
of  the  apse.     Its  date  is  perfectly  ascertained  —  viz.,  937.     There  is 
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certainly   not   a  century  of   difference   in  the   age  ot    the   two  last 
described. 

Next  to  these  comes  the  church  of  Elias,  a.i>.  1012,  and  very  similar 
to  it  in  style  is  that  of  the  Apostles  (Woodcut  No.  WJ.),  which  we 
may  consequently  date  with  safety  in  the  11th  century,  from  this 
juxtaposition  alone,  though  there  are  several  other  examples  which 
enable  us  to  treat  it  as  a  characteristic  type  of  the  age.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing and  picturesque  specimen  of  Byzantine  brickwork.  Like  all  the 
churches  of  the  time,  it  is  small,  63  ft.  by  59  externally.  In  plan  it 
very  much  resembles  the  Theotokos  at  Constantinople,  but  in  eleva- 
tion is  taller  and  thinner;  though  whether  this  arises  from  any  local 
peculiarity,  or  from  some  difference  of  age,  is  not  clear.  I  suspect 
the  former.  The  earthquakes  of  the  capital  may  have  induced  a  less 
ambitious  form,  as  far  as  height  is  concerned,  than  was  adopted  in 
the  provinces. 

Greece. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  if  a  systematic  search  were 
made  among  the  churches  of  Greece,  many  would  be  brought  to  light 
which  would  be  most  useful  in  completing  our  knowledge  of  the 
Neo-Byzantine  style.  At  Mount  Athos  alone,  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  there  are  probably  a  hundred  convents,  many  of  old 
date,  whose  churches,  even  though  rebuilt  in  modern  times,  must 
contain  fragnumts  of  the  older  style ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
examined  by  any  comjietent  architect.  For  Greece  proper  we  are 
dependent  almost  wholly  on  Cauchaud^and  Blouet.^  They  unfor- 
tunately suffice  to  prove  that  there  are  no  churches  of  any  dimensions 
sufficient  to  insure  dignity,  nor  are  any  so  beautiful  in  outline  or 
detail  as  to  make  us  regret  much  that  we  do  not  know  more  about 
them.  Still  they  are  sufficiently  original  to  be  worthy  of  study,  and 
when  properly  known  may  help  to  join  together  some  of  the  scattered 
links  of  the  chain  which  once  connected  the  architecture  of  the  West 
and  East,  but  which  is  at  present  so  difficult  to  follow  out. 

In  Athens  there  are  several  churches  of  considerable  interest,  and 

not  without    architectural   pretension.     They  are  all 

small,  however.    The  largest  is  that  known  as  Panagia 

Lycodemo,  or  the  church  of  St.  Nicodemus,  and  is  only 

tff»-»*^        ''-  ft-  long  by  45  ft.  wide  over  all.     It  seems  also  to 

H  °iM        be  the  oldest,  since  its  dome  is  partially  pierced  with 

903.   pi;in  of  p.iua-  windows  inside,  though  outside  there  is  a  distinctly 

S<lie  Iw'ft^to  rin.  marked  drum  (Woodcut  No.  904).     Notwithstanding 

the  smallness  of  its  dimensions,  considerable  effect  is 

obtained  internally  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of   the  parts  and 


1  "i^glises  Byzantines  en  Grfcce."        ^  "Expedition  Scientifique  de  la  Mor^e." 
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904.    Church  of  I'anagia  I.ycodemo.     (From  A.  Lenoir.)    Enlarged  scale. 


905.    Cathedral  at  Athens.    (From  (i.ailliahaiid.) 
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the  harmony  of  proportion  wliich  reigns  throughout.  The  exterior  is 
also  pleasing,  though  the  absence  of  a  cornice  gives  an  unfinished 
look  to  the  whole,  and  there  is  a  want  of  sufficient  connection  between 
the  dome  and  the  walls  of  the  building  to  make  them  part  of  one 
composition. 

A  more  beautiful  and  more  interesting  example  is  the  church 
known  as  the  Catholicon  or  Cathedral  at  Athens  (Woodcut  No.  905). 
It  is  a  cathedral,  however,  only  in  the  Greek  sense,  certainly  not  as 
understood  in  the  Latin  Church,  for  its  dimensions  are  only  40  ft.  by 

2b  over  all  externally.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  judge  of  its  age  from  its  details, 
since  they  are  partly  borrowed  from  older 
classical  buildings,  or  imitations  of  classical 
forms,  so  fashioned  as  to  hartuonize  with 
parts  which  are  old.  But  the  tallness  of 
m.   I'lai,  of  ciu.rch  at  .Misitra.  jtg  dome,  the  form  of  its  windows,  and  the 

Scale  100  It.  to  1  in.  '  ' 

internal  arrangements,  all  point  to  a  very 
modern  date  for  its  erection  —  as  probably  the  13th  century  as  the 
11th  or  12th. 


907.    Cliurcli  at  .Misitra.    (From  Cauchaud,  "  £glises  Byzantines  en  Grece.")    Enlarged  scale.- 


The  Church  of  the  Virgin  at  Misitra  in  the  Pelo]ionnesus  —  the 
ancient  Sparta  —  may  be  of  about  tlie  same  age  as  the  Catholicon  at 
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Athens,  but  differs  considerably  in  style,  and  bears  much  more 
resemblance  to  the  churches  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  than  either  of  tliose 
described  above. 

Where  arcades  are  used  externally  in  these  Greek  churches  they 
are  generally  supported  by  pillars  of  somewhat  classical  look,  crowned 
by  capitals  of  the  square  foliaged  form,  used  to  support  arches  in  the 
early  styles  all  over  Europe ;  and  the  windows,  when  divided,  take 
merely  the  form  of  diminutive  arcades.  The  Byzantines  never  at- 
tained to  tracery;  all  their  early  windows  are  single  round-headed 
openings.  These  were  afterwards  grouped  together  in  threes  and 
fives;  and,  as  in  the  Gothic  style,  when  they  could  be  put  under  one 
discharging  arch,  the  piers  were  attenuated  till  they  became  almost 
mullions,  but  always  supporting  constructive  arches,  without  any 
tendency  to  run  into  interlacing  forms  like  the  Gothic.  The  uni- 
versal employment  of  mural  j)ainting  in  Byzantine  churches,  and  the 
consequent  exclusion  of  painted  glass,  rendered  the  use  of  the  large 
windows  which  the  Gothic  architects  employed  quite  inadmissible ; 
and  in  such  a  climate  very  much  sm.aller  openings  sufficed  to  admit 
all  the  light  that  was  required.  Tracery  would  thus,  in  fact,  have 
been  an  absurdity.  The  Byzantine  architects  sought  to  ornament 
their  windows  externally  by  the  employment  of  tiles  or  colors  dis- 
posed in  various  patterns,  and  often  produced  a  very  pleasing  effect, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  woodcut 
(No.  904)  illustrating  the  apse  of  the 
Panagia  Lycodemo  at  Athens,  and 
other  sjiecimens  quoted  above. 

Occasionally  we  find  in  these 
chui'ches  projecting  porches  or  bal- 
conies, and  machicolations,  which 
give  great  relief  to  the  general  flat- 
ness  of  the  walls.  These  features 
are  all  marked  with  that  elegance 
peculiar  to  the  East,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  a  people  claiming  descent 
from  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  possibly 
having  some  of  their  blood  in  their 
veins.  Sometimes,  too,  even  a  sub- 
ordinate apse  is  supported  on  a 
bracket-like  balcony,  so  as  to  form  a 
very  pleasing  object,  as  in  the  accompanying  specimen  from  Misitra. 

On  the  whole,  the  Neo-Byzantine  style  may  be  said  to  be  ch.arac- 
terized  by  considerable  elegance,  with  occasional  combinations  of  a 
superior  order ;  but  after  the  time  of  Justinian  the  country  was  too 
deficient  in  unity  or  science  to  attempt  anything  great  or  good, 
and  too  poor  to  aspire  to  grandeur,  so  that  it  has  no  claim  to  rank 


908.    Apse  from  Misitra.     (FrumCau- 
chaud.) 
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among  tlie  great  styles  of  tlie  eartli.  The  old  Byzantine  style  was 
elevated  to  a  first-class  jwsition  through  the  buildings  of  Justinian; 
but  from  his  time  the  history  of  the  art  is  a  history  of  decline,  like 
that  of  the  Eastern  Empire  itself,  and  of  Greece,  down  to  the  final 
extinction  both  of  the  Emjiire  and  the  style,  under  the  successive 
con()uests  by  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks.  The  only  special  claim 
which  the  Neo-Byzantine  style  makes  upon  our  sympathies  or  atten- 
tion is  that  of  being  the  direct  descendant  of  Greek  and  Roman  art. 
As  such,  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  jiast  and  present 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  while  in  itself  it  has  sufiieieut  merit  to 
reward  tlie  student  who  shall  apply  himself  to  its  elucidation. 

DoMESTK'    AucHrrKCTUKE. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  very  considerable  remains  of  the 
civil  or  domestic  architecture  of  the  Neo-Byzantine  period  may  still 
be  recovered.  Most  of  their  jialaces  or  jiubllc  buildings  have  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied  by  their  successors,  but  the  haljits  of  Turkish 
life  are  singularlj'  opposed  to  the  prying  of  the  archaeologist.  Almost 
the  only  building  which  has  been  brought  to  light  and  illustrated  is 
the  palace  of  the  Ilebdomon  at  Blachernic  in  Constantinople.  All 
that  remains  of  it,  however,  is  a  block  of  buildings  80  ft.  by  40  in 
jdan,  forming  one  end  of  a  court-yard ;  those  at  the  other  end,  which 
were  more  extensive,  being  too  much  ruined  to  be  restored.  The 
jiarts  that  remain  probably  belong  to  the  9th  century,  and  consist  of 
two  halls,  one  over  the  other,  the  lower  suj)ported  by  pillars  carrying 
vaults,  the  upper  free.  The  facade  towards  the  court  is  of  consid- 
erable elegance,  being  adorned  by  a  mosaic  of  bricks  of  various 
colors,  disposed  in  graceful  jiatterns,  and  forming  an  architectural 
decoration  which,  if  not  of  the  highest  class,  is  very  appropriate  for 
domestic  architecture. 

One  great  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  examples  may  be  the  com- 
bustibility of  the  capital.  They  may  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
various  fires,  and  outside  Constantinople  the  number  of  large  cities 
and  their  wealth  and  imj)ortance  was  gradually  decreasing,  till  the 
capital  itself  sunk  into  the  power  of  the  Turks  iu  the  year  1453. 
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THE  arcliitectuval  province  of  Armenia  forms  an  almost  exact  pendant 
to  that  of  Greece  in  tlie  history  of  Byzantine  architecture.  Both 
were  early  converted  to  Christianity,  and  Greece  remained  Christian 
without  any  interruption  from  that  time  to  this.  Yet  all  her  earlier 
churches  have  perished,  we  hardly  know  why,  and  left  us  nothing  but 
an  essentially  Media'val  style.  Nearly  the  same  thing  happened  in 
Armenia,  hut  there  the  loss  is  only  too  easily  accounted  for.  The 
Persian  persecution  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  must  have  been 
severe  and  lasting,  and  the  great  bouleversmnent  of  the  Mahomedan 
irruption  in  the  7th  century  would  easily  account  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  earlier  monuments.  When,  in  more  tranquil  times  — 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  —  the  Christians  were  permitted  to  rebuild 
their  churches,  we  find  them  all  of  the  same  small  tyjie  as  those  of 
Greece,  with  tall  domes,  j)ainted  with  frescoes  internally,  and  depend- 
ing for  e-xternal  effect  far  more  on  minute  elaboration  of  details  than 
on  any  grandeur  of  design  or  proportion. 

Although  the  troubles  and  persecutions  from  the  5th  to  the  8th 
century  may  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
monuments,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  have  perished.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  of  the  church  above  alluded  to  (p.  428)  as  still 
existing  at  Nisibin  and  belonging  to  the  4th  century,i  and  there  can 


•  Drawings  of  this  churcli  were  made 
by  Mr.  Boutcher  when  travelling  for  the 
Assyrian     Exploration    Fund;    but  he 


has  hitherto  declined  to  allow  their  pub- 
lication. 
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be  little  doubt  tliat  many  others  exist  in  various  corners  of  tlie  land ; 
l)ut  they  have  hardly  yet  been  looked  for,  at  least  not  by  any  one 
competent  to  discriminate  between  what  was  really  old  and  what  may 
have  belonged  to  some  subsequent  rebuilding  or  repair. 

Till  this  more  careful  examination  of  the  province  shall  have  been 
accomplished  our  history  of  the  style  cannot  be  carried  back  beyond 
the  Hejira.  Even  then  very  great  difficulty  exists  in  arrangino-  the 
materials,  and  in  assigning  correct  dates  to  the  various  examples.  In 
the  works  of  Texier,!  Dubois,^  Brosset,^  andGrimm,^  some  forty  or  fifty 
•churches  are  described  and  figured  in  more  or  less  detail,  but  in  most 


909.    View  of  Church  at  Dighour.    (T^om  Texier.) 


cases  the  dates  assigned  to  them  are  derived  from  written  testimony 
only,  the  authors  not  having  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  style  to  be 


'  C.  Texier.  "Arraenie  et  la  Perse." 
2  vols,  folio.     Paris. 

-  Dubois  (lu  Montpereux,  "Voyage 
autour  dn  Caucase."  6  vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1839,  1841. 

^  Brosset,    "  Voyage    ArcWologique 


dans    la    Geor^ie   et   rArm^nie."     St. 
Petersbourg,  1849. 

'  D.  Grinim,  "  Monuments  d' Archi- 
tecture en  Georgie  et  Arm^nie."  St. 
Petersbourg,  1864. 
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able  to  clieck  the  very  fallacious  evidence  of  the  litera  scripla.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  dates  usually  given  are  those  of  the  building 
of  the  first  church  on  the  spot,  wlicreas,  in  a  country  so  troubled  by 
j]ersecution  as  Armenia,  tlie  original  church  may  have  been  rebuilt 
several  times,  and  what  we  now  see  is  often  very  modern  indeed. 

Among  the  churches  now  existing  in  Armenia,  the  oldest  seems 
to  be  that  in  the  village  of  Dighour  near  An i.  There  are  neither 
traditions  nor  inscriptions  to  assist 
in  fixing  its  date ;  but,  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  form  and  its  quasi- 
classical  details,  it  is  evidently  older 
than  any  other  known  examples,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  information  con- 
veyed in  De  Vogue's  recent  publica- 
tions we  can  liave  little  liesitation  in 
assigning  it  to  the  7th  centui-y.'  The 
church  is  not  large,  being  only  95  ft. 
long  l)y  82  wide  over  all.  Internally 
its  design  is  characterized  by  extreme 
solidity  and  simplicity,  and  all  the 
details  are  singularly  classical  in  out- 
line. Tlie  dome  is  an  ellipse,  timidly 
constructed,  with  far  more  than  the 
requisite  amount  of  abutment.  One  of  its  most  marked  peculiarities 
is  the  existence  of  two  apses  externally,  which  form  the  trnnsejits, 
and  were  no  doubt  intended  to  receive  altars. 
mented  by  three-quarter  columns  of  debased 
classical  design.  These  support  an  archi- 
trave which  is  bent  over  the  heads  of  the 
windows  as  in  the  cliurches  of  Nortliern 
Syria  erected  during  the  Gth  century. 

Its  western  and  lateral  doorways  are 
ornamented  by  horse-shoe  arches,  which  are 
worth  remarking  here,  as  it  is  a  feature 
which  the  Saracenic  architects  used  so 
currently  and   employed  for  almost  every 

class  of  opening.  The  oldest  example  of  this  form  known  is  th.at  of 
the  vault  of  the  building  called  Takht-i-Ghero,  on  Mount  Zagros.^ 
In  this  little  shrine  all  the  other  details  are  so  ])urely  and  essentially 
classic  that  the  building  must  be  dated  before  or  about  the  time  of 


Plan  of  cliiircliat  Dighour.  (From 
Texier.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  iu. 


Its  flanks  are  orna- 


Section  of  Dome  at 
Dighour. 


1  Texier  gives  tliree  dates  to  tliis 
ohuroli.  In  the  "Byzantine  Arcliitec- 
ture,"  p.  174,  it  is  said  to  be  tlie  7th, 
and  at  p.  4,  of  the  9th  century.  In  the 
"L'Armenie  et  la  Perse,"  at  p.  120,  the 

VOL.  II.  —  30 


date  is  given  as  l:24o.     My  conviction  is 
that  the  first  is  correct. 

-  Flandin  and   Coste,   "Voyage    en 
Perse,"  pis.  214,  215, 
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al2.    IMaii  of  fliurch  .U  r>uular. 

(From  Criiimi.)    ^t-ale 

50  tl.  lo  1  in. 


Constantine.  Tlie  horse-shoe  again  occurs  in  the  clmrch  at  Dana  on 
the  Euphrates  in  540.^  At  Dighour  we  find  it  used,  not  in  construc- 
tion, but  as  an  ornamental  feature.  The 
stilting  of  the  arch  was  evidently  one 
of  those  experiments  which  the  architects 
of  that  time  were  making  in  order  to  free 
themselves  from  the  trammels  of  the  Roman 
semi-circular  arch.  Tlie  Saracens  carried  it 
much  further  and  used  it  with  marked  suc- 
cess, but  this  is  probably  the  last  occasion 
in  wliich  it  was  employed  by  a  Christian 
architect  as  a  decorative  expedient. 

The  six  buttresses,  with  their  offsets, 
which  adorn  tlie  fa9ade,  are  another  curious 
feature  in  the  archaeology  of  this  church.  If 
they  are  integral  parts  of  the  original  design, 
which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  they 
anticipate  by  several  centuries  the  appear- 
ance of  this  form  in  AVestern  Europe. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  least  altered  of 
the  Armenian  churches  seems  to  be  that 
of  Usunlar,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
tlie  Catholicos  Jean  IV.  between  the  years 
718  and  7:26.  In  plan  it  looks  like  a  peri- 
stylar  temple,  but  the  verandahs  which 
surround  it  are  only  low  arcades,  and  have 
very  little  affinity  with  classical  forms. 
Tliese  are  carried  round  the  front,  but 
yi:i.  WestEiev.itionof  churoUat     tiierc  pierced   only  by  the  doorway.     The 

elevation,  as  here  exhibited,  is  simple,  but 
sufficiently  expresses  the  internal  arrange- 
ments, and,  with  an  octagonal  dome,  forms, 
when  seen  in  ]ierspective,  a  ])leasing  object 
from  every  point  of  view.  Both  plan  and 
design  are,  however,  exceptional  in  the 
^■p:=fc-..~::~:ii::::.f  "fl  province.  Afar  more  usual  ari-angemeiit 
is  that  found  at  Pitzounda  in  Abkassia, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  typical 
form  of  an  Armenian  church.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  Emjieror 
Justinian,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  style 
or  ornamentation  of  the  lower  part  that  seems  to  gainsay  its  being 
his.     But  the  plan  is  so  like  many  that  belong  to  a  much  later  age, 


Usunlar.    (From  (irinmi.) 
Sciile  60  11.  to  1  in. 


ni4.     Plan 
zounda.      S< 


of  (.  hun-li  at  Pit- 
ale    lUO   ft.   to  1    in. 


1  Texier  and  PuUan,  "  Byzantine  Arcliitectiire,"  pp.  lis.  Ix. 
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tliat  we  must  hesitate  before  we  can  feel  sure  that  it  has  not  been 
rebuilt  at  some  more  moclern  date.     Its  cupola  certainly  belongs  to 

a  period  long  after 
the  erection  of  Sla. 
Irene  at  Constanti- 
nople (Woodcut  Xo. 
895),  when  tlie  dome 
pierced  with  tall 
windowshad  become 
the  fashionable  form 
of  dome  in  the  By- 
zantine school.  Its 
interior,  also,  is  tm- 
usuallj'  tall,  and  tlie 
pointed  arches  under 
the  dome  look  like 
integral  jiarts  of  tlie 
design,  and  wlien  so 
employed  belong  certainly  to  a  much  more  modern  date.  On  the 
wliule  therefore  it  seems  that  tlie  church,  as  we  now  see  it,  may  have 
been  rebuilt  in  the  9th  or  10th  century. 


tea 


S)15.    Section  of  Chiu'cli  at  I'itzoiinda.    (From  Dubois.) 
No  sc.ile. 


A\  ^ 


w 


916.    View  of  Church  at  PitzounJa.    (From  Dubois.) 

Whatever  its  date,  it  is  a  jileasing  ex;un|ile  of  the  style.     Extern.ally 
it  is  devoid  of  ornament  except  what  is  obtained  by  the  insertion  of 
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tiles  between  the  courses  of  tlie  stones,  and  a  similar  relief  to  the 
windows  ;  but  even  this  little  introduction  of  color  gives  it  a  gay 
and  cheerful  appearance,  more  than  could  easily  be  obtained  by 
mouldings  or  carving  in  stone. 

Tlie  up)>er  gallci-ies  of  the  nave  and  the  ch.apels  of  the  choir  are 
also  well  expressed  in  the  external  design,  and  altogether,  for  a  small 
church  —  which  it  is  (only  137  ft.  by  75)  — it  is  as  pleasing  a  compo- 
silion  as  could  easily  be  found. 

The  idea  that  the  date  of  this  church  is  considerably  more  modern 
than  Dubois  and  others  are  inclined  to  assign 
to  it,  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  its  plan 
with  that  at  Bedochwinta,  which  Brosset  d(v 
termines  from  inscriptions  to  belong  to  the 
date  1556-1575 ;  and  the  knowledge  lately 
acquired  tends  strongly  to  the  conviction  that 
this  jilan  of  church  belongs  to  a  later  jieriod 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine when  it  was  introduced,  and  it  may 
be  only  a  continuation  of  a  much  earlier  form. 
One  other  church  of  this  part  of  the  world 
ta.  (i'-roni  lirosset.)  Scale    gecms  to  claim  especial  mention,  that  of  Mokwi, 

100  ft.  to  1  ill.  '^  '        .  . 

built  in  the  10th  century,  and  painted,  as  we 
karn  from  inscrijitions,  between  1080  and  1125.  It  is  a  large  and 
liandsome  church,  but  its  principal  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
dimensions  ami  arrangement  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  conteni- 
jioraneous  church  of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Novogorod,  sliowing  a  connection 
between  the  two  countries  which  will  be  more  particularly  pointed 
out  hereafter.  It  is  now  very  much  ruined 
and  covered  with  a  veil  of  creejiers  wlii<;li 
prevents  its  outward  form  from  being  easily 
distinguished. 

As  will  be  perceived,  its  jilan  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  two  last  mentioned,  having 
five  aisles  instead  of  three  ;  but  it  is  smaller 
in  scale  and  more  timid  in  execution.  The 
church  which  it  most  resembles  is  that  at 
Trabala  in  Syria  (Woodcut  No.  898),  which 
is  certainly  of  an  earlier  date  than  any  we  are  acquainted  with 
further  east.  Practically  tlie  same  plan  occurs  at  Athens  (Wood- 
cut No.  903),  and  at  ilisitra  (Woodcut  No.  906),  but  these  seem  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  at  Mokwi,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
typical  form  of  a  Neo-Byzantine  church  for  four  or  five  centuries. 


=4-<»i 


4^^^<N 


si."!.     Pl.-in  of  rliurch  at 
Mokwi.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


'  I  am  a  little  doubtful  rotrardins;  the 
.srales  of  these  two  buildings.  They 
are  correctly   reduced  from  il.  Urosset's 


plates.     But  are  these  to  be  depended 
upon? 
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and  it  would  consequently  be 
unsafe  to  attempt  to  fix  a  date 
from  its  peculiarities. 

Interesting  as  these  may  be 
in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
the  !nost  important  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  this  part  of  the 
world  is  that  of  Etchmiasdin. 
Here  are  four  churches  built 
on  tlie  spots  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  rose  the  two 
arches  or  rainbows,  crossing  one 
another  at  right  angles,  on  which 
our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  sat 
when  he  ajipeared  to  St. Gregory. 
Tlicy  consequently  ought  to  be 
at  the  four  angles  of  a  square, 
or  rectangle  of  some  sort,  but 
tills  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  principal  of  these  churches 
is  that  whose  plan  is  represented 
in  Woodcut  No.  919.  It  stands 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  square, 
surrounded  by  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, and  is  on  the  whole  rather 
an  imposing  edifice.  Its  porch 
is  modern  ;  so  also,  compara^ 
lively  speaking,  is  its  dome  ; 
but  the  plan,  if  not  the  greater 
j>art  of  the  substructure,  is  an- 
cient, and  exhibits  the  plainness 
and  simplicity  characteristic  of  its 
age.  The  other  three  churches 
lav  claim  to  as  remote  a  date  of 
foundation  as  this,  but  all  liave 
been  so  altered  in  modern  times 
that  they  have  now  no  title  to 
antiquity. 

The  idea  that  tlie  clmrclies 
at  Pitzounda  and  Bedochwinta 
must  be  comparatively  modern 
is  confirmed  by  comivaring  their 
plan  with  that  of  Kouthais,  a 
church  which  there  seems  no 
)-casonable    ground   for  doubting 


919.    Flan  of  r.lmrch  at  Etchmiasdin.  (From 
Brosset.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


920.    Church  of  Koutliais.     (From  Dubois.) 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


021.     Wimlow  at  Kouthais.    (From  Dubois.) 
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wns  foumlcfl  in  1007,  and  erected,  pretty  nuieli  as  we  now  find  it, 
in  the  early  part  of  tlie  lltii  century.  It  lias  neither  coiijiled  piers 
nor  i)ointed  arches,  but  is  adorned  externally  with  reed-like  ]iilasters 
and  elaborate  frets,  sucli  as  were  certainly  employed  at  Ani  in  the 
course  of  the  11th  century.  The  annexed  elevation  (Woodcut  No. 
921j  of  one  of  its  windows,  exhibits  the  Armenian  style  of  decoration 
of  tills  age,  but  is  such  as  certainly  was  not  employed  before  this 
time,  though,  with  various  modifications,  it  became  typical  of  the  style 
at  its  period  of  greatest  develoi)meut. 


922.  Plan  of  r:iih.Mlral 
nt  Ani.  (Kroiii  re.Kifi- ) 
Sc;ilo  lOU  it.  to  1  ill. 


Am. 

Even  Etchmiasdin,  however,  sinks  into  insignificance,  in  an  archi- 
tectural jioint  of  view,  when  comjiared  with  Ani, 
which  was  the  ca])ital  of  Armenia  during  its  period 
of  gi'catest  unity  and  elevation,  and  was  adorned 
by  the  Bagratide  dynasty  with  a  series  of  buildings 
which  still  strike  the  traveller  with  admiration,  at 
least  for  the  beauty  of  tlieir  details ;  for,  like  all 
<hurclies  in  this  part  of  the  world,  they  are  very 
small.  If,  however,  the  cathedral  at  Ani  is  inter- 
esting to  the  architect  from  its  style,  it  is  still 
more  po  to  the  archreologist  from  its  date,  since 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  built 
in  the  year  1010,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  its  walls.  This, 
j)erhaps,  might  be  put  on  one  side  as  a  mistake,  if  it  were  not  that 

there  ai-e  two  beauti- 
ful inscriptions  on  the 
facade,  one  of  which  is 
dated  1049,  the  other 
1059.  To  this  we  must 
add  our  knowledge  that 
the  city  was  sacked  by 
Alp  Arslan  in  1004,  and 
that  tlie  dynasty  which 
alone  could  erect  such  a 
nionnnient  was  extin- 
guished in  1080.  With 
all  this  evidence,  it  is 
startling  to  find  a  church 
not  only  with  pointed 
arches,  but  with  coupled 
piers  and  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  complete 
pointed-arched  style,  such  as  might   be  found  in  Italy  or  Sicily  not 
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eai-lier  tlian  the  13th  century.  This  peculiarity  is,  however,  confined 
to  the  constructive  parts  of  the  interior.  Tlie  plan  is  that  of  Pit- 
zounda  or  Bedochwint.a,  modified  only  by  the  superior  constructive 
arrani^ement  which  the  pointed  arch  enabled  the  architects  to  intro- 
duce;" and  externally  the  only  pointed  arch  anywhere  to  be  detected 
is  in  the  transept,  where  the  arch  of  the  vault  is  simulated  to  pass 
tlirough  to  the  exterior. 

In"  the  plan  and   elevation  of  the  building   will  be  observed  a 
peculiarity  which  was  afterwards  almost  universal  in  the  style.     It  is 


!)24.    SiJe  Elevation  of  Cathedral  at  Ani.    Enlarged  scale. 

the  angul.ar  recess  wliich  marks  the  form  of  the  apses  outside  without 
breaking  the  main  lines  of  the  buildiug.  In  the  lateral  elevation  of 
this  cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  924)  they  are  introduced  on  each  side 
of  the  portal,  where  the  construction  did  not  require  them,  in  order 
to  match  those  at  the  east  end.  But  in  the  Cathedral  at  Samthawis 
(Woodcut  No.  92.5)  they  are  seen  in  their  proper  places  on  each  siile 
of  the  central  ajise.  Though  tliis  church  was  erected  between  the 
years  1050-1079,  we  find  these  niches  adorned  with  a  foliation 
(Woodcut  No.  926)  very  like  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
invention  of  the  14th  century  in  Europe,  though  even  more  elegant 
than  anything  of  its  class  used  by  the  Gothic  architects. 
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At  Sandjcrli,  not  far  from  Aiii,  is  another  clnircli,  wliicli,  from 
inscriptions  translated  by  M.  Brosset,  and  from  sections  given  by  liini, 
appears  to  belong  to  tlie  same  date 
(1U33-1044),  and  to  possess  coupled 


925.    East  Elevation  of  i.'li.Tpfl  at  Samthawls. 
(Krom  Griintii.) 


82G.    NiehR  at  Samtliawlsi, 
(From  Grinim.) 


columns  and  pointed  ai'clies  like  those  of  the  cathedral  of  Aiii,  -which 
indeed  it  resembles  in  many  jioints,  and  which  renders  the  date  above 
given  highly  ]irobable. 


827.    rian  of  Tomb  at  Ani.    (From  Texier.) 

in 


328.    Tomb  at  Ani.    (From  Texier.) 
in  30 


The   plans  above  quoted    may  probalily  be  taken  as  those  most 
typical  of  the  style,  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  arrangements 
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of  churches  so  various.  All  being  small,  there  were  no  constructive 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  as  no  congregation  was  to  bo 
accommodated,  the  architects  apparently  considered  themselves  at 
liberty  to  follow  their  fancies  in  any  manner  that  occurred  to  them. 
Tlie  consequence  is  that  the  plans  of  Armenian  churches  defy  classi- 
fication ;  some  are  square,  or  rectangles  of  every  conceivable  i)rupor- 
tion  of  length  to  breadth,  some  octagons  or  liexagons,  and  some  of 
the  most  indescribable  irregularity.     Frequently  two,  three,  or  four 


929.    Tomb  at  Varzahan.    (From  Layard's  "Nineveh  and  Babylon.") 

are  grouped  and  joined  together.  In  some  iustances  the  sacred  num- 
ber of  S3ven  are  coupled  togetlier  in  one  design,  though  more  gen- 
er.ally  each  little  church  is  an  independent  erection  ;  but  they  are  all 
so  small  that  their  plans  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  No 
grandeur  of  effect  or  poetry  of  perspective  can  be  obtained  without 
considerable  dimensions,  and  these  are  not  to  be  found  in  Armenia. 

Tliere  are  also  some  examples  of  circular  cluirches,  but  these  are 
far  from  being  numerous.  Generally  speaking  they  are  tombs,  or  con- 
nected with  sepulchral  rites,  and  are  indeed  mere  amplifications  of 
tl:e  usual  tombs  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  which  are  generally 
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little  models  of  the  domes  of  Armenian  churches  placed  on  the 
ground,  tliough  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
domes  were  copied  from  the  tombs  than  the  reverse. 

The  most  elegant  of  all  those  liithei-to  made  known  is  one  found 
at  Ani,  illustrated  in  Woodcuts  Nos.  927,  928.  Notwithstanding  tlie 
emalhiess  of  its  dimensions,  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  sepulchral 
chajaels  known. 

Anotlier  on  a  larger  scale  (Woodcut  No.  929)  is  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Layard's  book.  Tliis  tomb  sliows  all  the  peculiarities  of  tlic 
Armenian  style  of  the  lltli  or  12tli  century.  Though  so  much  larger, 
it  is  by  no  means  so  beautiful  as  the  hast  mentioned  tomb  at  Ani.  In 
its  ornamentation  a  furtlier  refinement  is  introduced,  inasmuch  as  tlie 
reed-like  columns  are  tied  together  by  true  love-knots  instead  of 
capitals  —  a  freak  not  uncommon  either  in 
Europe  in  tlie  same  age,  or  in  the  East  at  the 
present  day,  but  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended as  an  architectural  expedient. 

Willi  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  build- 
ings in  the  Armenian  provinces  are  so  small 

tliat     they    would 

liardly   deserve     a 

place  in  a  history  of 

arcliitecturc    were 

it  not  for  the  inge- 
nuity of  their  jilaiis 

and  the  elegance  of 

their  details.     The 

beauty  of  the/.-itter 

is    so    remarkable 

that,    in    order    to 

convey    a    correct 

notion  of  the  style, 

it  would  be  neces- 
sary   to    illustrate 

them  to  an  extent 

incom])atil)le    with 

the   scope   of    this 

work.    In  tlicin  too 

will  be  found  much     „„,    ,.    ._   »,.,,,• 

_  031.     (  .'iliit;!!  at  (iolatlil. 

.     ^         ^  ■         ^  tlint     bns     liitliorto  (From  Uriiiim.) 

930.  Capital  at  Ani.  (From  Gnmni.)  I  ll'll     "''S     MuriLnw  v 

been    ascribed     to 
other  sources.     The  annexed  cajiital  (Woodcut  No.  O.IO),  for  instnnce, 
would  generally  be  putdown  as  Saracenic  of  the  best  age,  but  it  belongs, 
with  a  ijreat  deal  more  quite  as  elegant,  to  oneof  the  churches  at  Ani ;  and 
the  capital  from  Gelathi  (Woodcut  No.  031)  would  not  excite  attention 
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if  found  in  Ireland. 
ai'G  one  of  the 
most  usual  as  well 
as  one  of  tlie  most 
elcgnnt  modes  of 
decoration  em- 
ployed  in  tlie  prov- 
ince, and  are  ap- 
plied with  a  variety 
and  complexity  no- 
where else  found 
in  stone,  though  • 
they  may  be 
equalled  in  some 
works  illustrated 
by  the  pen. 

Besides,  how- 
ever, its  beauty  in 
an  artistic  point  of 
view,  this  basket 
pattern,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called, 
is  still  more  so  as 
an  ethnographic 
indication  which, 
when  ])roperly  in- 
vestigated, may 
lead  to  the  most 
important  conclu- 
sions. The  three 
following  wood- 
cuts, Nos.  932,  93.3, 
and  934,  taken  from 
•  churches  at  a  now 
deserted  village 
called  Ish  Klian, 
will  serve  to  ex- 
plain its  more  usual 
forms ;  but  it  oc- 
curs almost  every- 
where in  the  Ar- 
menian architectu- 
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The  interlacing  scrolls  which  occupy  its  head 


932.    Window  in  small  Church  at  Tall  Ivhan,  Tortoon.    (I  r  m  a 
Photograph.) 


...Ill  'Wl;„     ■ 

'iirii'Wj'l'l     ■iilMl'n-'   h,l  ■,:.■■.■■■• I  • 

ral     province      and    OS.''- 'Window  in Ish  Khan  Church,  Tortoom.   (From  a  Photograph.) 

with  as  infinite  a  variety  of  details  as  are  to  be  found  with  its  em- 
ployment in  Irish  manuscripts. 
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Out  of  Armenia  it  occurs  in  the  church  at  Kurtea  el  Argyisch  in 
Wallachia  (Woodcut  No.  951),  and  is  found  in  Hungary  and  Styria, 
and  no  antiquary  will  ])robnbly  fail  to  recognize  it  as  the  most  usual 
and  lieautiful  pattern  on  Irish  crosses  and  IScotch  sculptured  stones. 

On  the  other  hand  it  occurs  frequently 
in  tlie  monolithic  deepdans  or  lanip- 
]iosts  and  in  the  teni])leson  the  Cana- 
rese  or  West  Coast  of  India,  and  in 
nil  these  instances  with  so  little  change 
of  form  that  it  is  almost  imi)ossil)le 
that  these  exanqiles  should  be  inde- 
]iendent  inventions.  Still  the  gaps  in 
the  sequence  ai'C  so  great  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  how  they  could 
emanate  from  one  centre.  Few,  how- 
ever, who  know  anytliing  of  the  early 
architecture  of  Ireland  can  fancy  that 
it  did  come  from  IJome  across  Great 
IJritain,  but  that  it  must  have  had  its 
origin  further  east,  among  some  ])co])Ie 
using  groujis  of  chui'ches  and  small 
cells,  instead  of  congregational  basili- 
cas. So  far,  too,  as  wc  can  yet  see,  it 
is  to  the  East  we  must  look  for  the 
oi'igiual  design  of  the  mystcrioua 
round  towers  which  form  so  charac- 
teristic a  feature  of  Irish  architecture, 
and  were  afterwards  so  conspicuous 
as  minars  in  the  East,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  Armenia.  Recent 
9*4   ini  b  ft)    rMv-iti-ii  Mm  ri  u  ch,  ,.^,soai-cIies,  too,  avo  making   it  more 

and  moredearthatXestorian churches 
did  exist  all  down  the  West  Coast  of  India  from  a  very  early  period, 
BO  that  it  would  not  lie  impossililo  that  from  Persia  and  Armenia 
they  introduced  the  favorite  style  of  ornament. 

All  this  may  seem  idle  speculation,  and  it  may  turn  out  that  the 
similarities  are  accidental,  but  at  present  it  certainly  does  not  look 
as  if  they  were,  and  if  they  do  emanate  from  a  common  centre, 
tracing  them  back  to  their  original  may  lead  to  such  curious  ethno- 
logical and  historical  conclusions,  that  it  is  at  all  events  worth  while 
pointing  them  out,  in  order  that  others  may  pursue  the  investigation 
to  its  legitimate  conclusion. 


Taken  altogether,  Armenian  architecture  is  far  more  remarkable 
for  elegance  than  for  grandeur,  and  possesses  none  of  that  greatness  of 
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fonccj)tioii  of  beauty  of  outline  essential  to  an  important  architectural 
style.  It  is  still  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received,  even  for  its  own  sake.  Its  great  title  to  interest  will 
always  be  its  ethnological  value,  being  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
Sassanian  style,  and  the  immediate  j)arent  of  tliat  of  Russia.  At 
the  same  time,  standing  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  it  received  thence  that  iruprcss  of  Christian  art  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  former,  and  which  it  transmitted  to  the  latter. 
It  thus  forms  one  of  those  important  links  in  the  chain  of  archi- 
tectural history  which  when  lost  render  the  study  of  the  subject  so 
dark  and  jicrplexed,  but  when  appreciated  add  so  immensely  to  its 
philosophical  interest. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
ROCK-CUT  CHURCHES. 


CONTENTS. 

Churches  at  Tchekerman,  Inkerman,  and  Sevastopol  —  Excavations  at  Kieghart 

and  Vardzie. 

INTERMEDIATE  between  the  Armenian  province  wliich  hns  just 
been  described  and  the  Russian,  wliicli  comes  next  in  tlie  series,  lies 
:i  territory  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  archffiologist,  though 
liardly  demanding  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  a  work  devoted  to 
architecture.  In  the  neigliborhood  of  Kertch,  which  was  oi-iginally 
colonized  by  a  people  of  Grecian  or  Pelasgic  origin,  are  found  numerous 
tumuli  and  sepulchres  belonging  generally  to  the  best  age  of  Greek 
ai-t,  but  which,  barring  some  slight  local  peculiarities,  would  hardly 
seem  out  of  place  in  the  cemeteries  of  Etruria  or  Crete. 

At  a  later  age  it  was  from  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Moeotis  and 
the  Caucasus  that  tradition  makes  Woden  migrate  to  Scandinavia, 
bearing  with  him  that  form  of  Buddhism^  which  down  to  the  11th 
century  remained  the  religion  of  the  North — while,  as  if  to  mark 
the  jiresence  of  some  strange  j)eopIe  in  the  land,  we  find  everywhere 
rock-cut  excavations  of  a  character,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  unusual 
in  the  West. 

I'hese  have  not  yet  been  examined  with  the  care  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  speak  very  jjositivcly  regarding  them  ;2  but,  from  what 
we  do  know,  it  seems  that  they  were  not  in  any  instance  tombs,  like 
those  in  Italy  and  many  of  those  in  Africa  or  Syria.  Nor  can  we 
positively  assert  that  any  of  them  were  viharas  or  monasteries  like 
most  of  those  in  India.  Generally  they  seem  to  have  been  ordinary 
dwellings,  but  in  some  instances  appropriated  by  the  Christians  and 
formed  into  churches. 

One,  a])parently,  of   the   oldest,   is    a   rectangular   excavation    at 
Tchekerman  in  the  Crimea.     It   is   37   ft.    in   length  by  '21  in  width, 


1  Even  if  it  should  be  asserted  tliat 
this  is  no  proof  tliat  tlie  inluiliitants  of 
these  countries  were  Buddliists  in  those 
days.  It  seems  toleralily  certain  tliat  tliey 
were  tree-worsliippers,  wliicli  is  vciy 
nearly  the  same  tliim;.  Procopius  tells 
us  that  '•  even  in  his  day  these  bar- 
barians woi'shipped  forests  and  groves, 


and  in  their  haibarous  simplicity  placed 
the  trees  anion?  their  gods."  ("De 
Bello  Gotico,"  Bonn,  1833,  ii.  471.) 

-  Tlie  principal  part  of  the  informa- 
tion resanling  these  excavations  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  work  of  Dubois  de  Mont- 
pereux,  j^assim. 
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M-itli  IkuvIIv  .any  decoration  on  its  walls,  but  having  in  tlie  centre  a 
clioir  witii  four  iiillars  on  each  face,  which  there  seems  no  doubt  was 
ori<'in:.lly  devoted  to  Cliristian  purposes.  The  cross  on  the  low  screen 
tluit  separates  it  from  tlie  nave  is  too  deeply  cut  and  too  evidently 
inteo-ral  to  have  been  added.  But  for  this  it  would  seem  to  have 
beeu  intended  for  a  Buddhist  vihara. 


935.    Cave  of  Inkerman.    (From  Dubois  de  Moutpereux.) 


Under  the  fortress  at  Inkerman 
army — there  is  an  excavation  un- 
doubtedly of  Christian  origin.  It 
is  a  small  church  with  side-aisles, 
apse,  and  all  the  necessary  ac- 
companiments. Beyond  this  is 
a  square  excavation  ajjparently 
intended  as  a  refectory,  and  other 
ajiartmcnts  devoted  to  the  use 
of  a  monastic  establishment. 
These  again  are  so  like  what 
we  find  among  the  Buddhist 
excav.ations  in  India  as  to  be 
quite  startling.  The  one  ])oint 
in  which  this  church  differs  from 
a  Buddhist  chaitya  is  that  the 
aisle  does  not  run  round  behind 
the  altar.  This  is  universally 
the  case  in  Buddhist,  but  only 
exceptionally  so  in  Christian, 
churches. 

Close  to  Sebastopol  is  another 
small  church  cave  with  its  ac- 
companying monaster}-.  This 
one  is  said  to  be  comparatively 
modern,  and  if  its  paintings  are 
j)arts  of  the  original  design  it 
may  be  so,  but  no  certain  data  are 


•  facing  the  position  held  by  our 


(J 


i  SM 

A-  ^^ 

936.    Eock-cut  ('hurch  at  Inkerman.    (From 
Dubois  de  Moutpereux.) 


937.    View  in  Church  Cave,  near  SebastopoL 

iriven  for  fixing  the  age  of  the  last 
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two  examples.  Tliat  under  tlie  fortress  (Woodcut  No.  93G)  seems, 
however,  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 

There  is  one  which  in  jilan  is  very  like  those  just  described  at 
Vardzie,  said  to  belong  to  the  12tli  century,  and  auotlier,  ahnost 
absolutely  identical  with  a  Buddhist  vihara,  at  Kieghart  in  Armenia, 
wliich  has  a  date  upon  it,  a.d.  1288. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Kour,  however,  at  Ouplous  Tsikhe  and 
Vardzie,  are  some  excavations  which  are  either  temples  or  monas- 
teries, and  which  range  from  the  Christian  era  downwards.  These 
are  generally  assumed  to  be  residences  —  one  is  called  the  palace  of 
Queen  Thamar  —  and  they  were  evidently  intended  for  some  stately 
purpose.  Yet  they  were  not  temples  in  any  sense  in  which  that 
term  would  be  em])loyed  b}'  the  Greek  or  IJonian  woild.  Whatever 
their  destination,  tiiese  rock-cut  examples  make,  when  taken  altogether, 
as  curious  a  grou])  of  monuments  as  are  to  lie  found  in  this  corner  of 
Asia,  and  which  may  lead  afterwards  to  curious  arcbipological  infer- 
ences. At  present  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  speculate  on  the 
subject,  and  merely  point  to  it  here  as  one  well  meriting  further 
investigation. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

DATES. 

DATES. 

iroil     A.  I).  K.-)0 

Tartar  wars  and  domination  till 

.     A.  D.  1480 

i  .    .           !i.-'r> 

Ivan  III 

.     1462-1505 

.    .    ;isi>-ioi.-. 

BusillV 

.     1505-1.533 

.    .          iiir,.-, 

Ivan  IV.,  or  the  Terrible    .    .    . 

.     1533-1584 

.    .           1  u;a 

Boris 

.     1598-1805 

ChiiJi             l-'JS 

Peter  the  Great 

.     16S9-1725 

CliAPTER   VII. 
MEDIAEVAL  ARCHITECTUKE   OF   RUSSIA. 

CONTENTS. 

CUurolies  at  Kieff  —  Novogoroil  —  Moscow  —  Towers. 


Rurik  the  Varangian  at  Novogorod 
C)lf.'a  baiitizfd  .it  Constantino|)li; 
St.  Vladiiiiir  the  Great    . 

Voraslaf  died 

Sack  of  Kietr 

Tartar  invasion  under  Geugis  Khan 


rpHE  lont;  series  of  tlie  ai-L-lnteotiiral  styles  of  the  Christian  world 
X  which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages  terminates  most 
appropriately  with  the  description  of  the  art  of  a  people  who  had  less 
knowledo-e  of  architecture  and  less  appreciation  of  its  Ijcauties  than 
any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Russians  did  not  erect  one  single  building  which  is  worthy  of 
admiration,  either  from  its  dimensions,  its  design,  or  the  elegance  of 
its  details  ;  nor  did  they  invent  one  single  architectural  feature  whicli 
can  be  called  their  own.  It  is  true  the  Tartars  brought  with  them 
their  bulbous  form  of  dome,  and  the  Russians  adopted  it,  and  adhere 
to  it  to  the  present  day,  unconscious  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  their 
subjection  to  a  race  they  affect  to  despise  ;  but  excepting  as  regards 
this  one  feature  their  architecture  is  only  a  bad  and  debased  copy  of 
the  style  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  in  the 
architecture  of  the  country  to  lead  us  to  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  Russia  was  always  of  purely  Aryan  stock,  speaking 
a  language  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  than  any  of  the  other 
Medieval  tongues  of  Europe,  and  that  whatever  amount  of  Tartar 
blood  may  have  been  im]>orted  it  was  not  sufficient  to  cure  the 
inartistic  tendencies  of  the  race.  So  much  is  this  felt  to  be  the  case, 
"tliat  the  Russians  themselves  hardly  lay  claim  to  the  design  of  a 
single  building  in  their  country  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.  They  admit  that  all  the  churches  at  Kieff,  their  earliest  capital, 
were  erected  by  Greek  architects ;  those  of  Moscow  by  Italians  or 
Germans ;  while  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  we  know,  were,  with  hardly 
a  single  exception,  erected  by  Italian,  German,  or  French  architects, 
vol..  II.  —  31 
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These  last  have  perpetrated  caricatures  of  revived  Roman  architec- 
ture worse  tlian  tliat  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  Bad  as  are  some  of 
the  imitations  of  Roman  art  found  in  Western  Europe,  they  are  all 
the  work  of  native  artists,  are,  partially  at  least,  adapted  to  the 
climate,  and  common  sense  peeps  through  their  worst  absurdities  ; 
but  in  Russia  only  second-class  foreigners  have  been  em])loyed,  and 
the  result  is  a  style  that  out-herods  Herod  in  absurdity  and  bad 
taste.  Architecture  has  languished  not  only  in  Russia,  but  wherever 
the  Sclavonic  race  predominates.  In  Poland,  Hungary,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  etc.,  although  .some  of  these  countries  have  at  times  been 
rich  and  prosperous,  there  is  not  a  single  original  structure  worthy 
to  be  placed  in  com))arison  with  even  the  second-class  contemporary 
buildings  of  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic  races. 

Besides  the  ethnographic  inaptitude  of  the  nation,  however,  there 
are  other  causes  which  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  d  priori,  that 
nothing  either  great  or  beautiful  was  likely  to  exist  in  the  niediieval 
architecture  of  Russia.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  conversion  of 
Olga  (964)  to  the  accession  of  Peter  the  (ireat  (1(389),  with  whom  llic 
national  style  e.Ki)ired,  the  country  hardly  emerged  from  barbarism. 
Torn  l)y  internal  troubles,  or  devastated  by  incursions  of  the  Tartars, 
the  Russians  never  enjoyed  the  repose  necessary  for  the  devcl(ii)ment 
of  art,  and  the  country  was  too  thinly  peopled  to  admit  of  that 
concentration  of  men  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  great 
architectural  undertaking. 

Another  cause  of  bad  arciiitecture  is  found  in  the  material  used, 
which  is  almost  universally  brick  covereil  with  plaster  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  tliat  the  tendency  of  plaster  architecture  is  constantly  fjo  ex- 
travagance in  detail  and  bad  taste  in  every  form.  It  is  also  extremely 
perishable,  —  a  f.-ict  which  opens  the  way  to  repairs  and  alterations  in 
defiance  of  congruity  and  taste,  and  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  every- 
thing like  archa3ological  value  in  the  building. 

When  tiie  material  was  not  brick,  it  was  wood,  like  most  of  the 
houses  in  Russia  of  the  present  day  ;  and  the  destroying  hand  of  time, 
aided  no  doubt  by  fire  and  the  Tartar  invasions,  have  swej)t  away 
many  buildings  which  would  serve  to  fill  u|)  gaps,  now,  it  is  feared, 
irremediable  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  history  of  architecture  in  Russia  need 
not  be  considered  as  entirely  a  blank,  or  as  wholly  devoid  of  interest. 
Locally  we  can  follow  the  history  of  the  style  from  the  south  to  the 
north.  Springing  originally  from  two  roots  —  one  at  Constantinojile, 
the  other  at  Armenia  —  it  gradually  extended  itself  northward.  It 
first  established  itself  at  Cherson,  then  at  Kieff,  and  after  these  at 
^Hadimir  and  Moscow,  whence  it  spread  to  the  great  commercial  city 
of  Novogorod.  At  all  these  places  it  maintained  itself  till  suiii)lanted 
by  the  rise  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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icili.    St.  li-.Mie,  Kieft. 


Though  the  Princess  Olga  was  baptized  in  0(34,  the  general  jiro- 
fession  of  Christianity  in  Russia  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of 
Vladimir  (981-1015).  He  built  the  wooden 
cathedral  at  Cherson,  which  has  j)erished.  At 
Kieff  the  same  monarch  built  the  church  of 
Desiatinna,  the  remains  of  which  existed  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  when  they  were  re- 
moved to  give  place  to  a  modern  abomination. 
lie  also  built  that  of  St.  Basil  in  the  same  city, 
which,  notwithstandino-  modern   improvements,  ssr.    cimrch  of  st.  Basil, 

'  _  ,        '^  .      '  .  Kieff.     Scale  100  ft.  to  1  ill. 

still  retains  its  ancient  plan,  and  is  nearly  iden- 
tical in  arrangement  and  form  with  the  Catliol- 
icon  at  Atliens  (Woodcut  No.  'JO.').)  The  ])la7i 
(Woodcut  Xo.  938)  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  usual 
ilimensions  of  the  older  churches  of  Russia.  Tiie 
jiarts  shaded  ligliter  are  subsequent  additions. 

A  greater  builder  than  Vladimir  was  Prince 
Yaroslaf  (1019-1054).  He  founded  the  church  of  St.  Irene  at  Kieff 
(Woodcut  No.  939),  tiie  ruins  of  which  still  e.\ist.  It  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  smaller  class  of  churches  of  that  date. 

His  great  works  were  tlie  cathedrals  of  Kieff  and  Novogorod,  both 
dedicated  to  Sta.  Sophia,  and  with  the  cliurch  at  Mokwi  quoted  above 
(Woodcut  No.  918)  forming  the  most  interesting  group  of  Russian 
churches  of  that  age.  All  three  belong  to  the  llth  century,  and  are 
so  extremely  similar  in  plan  that,  deducting  tiie  subsequent  additions 
from  the  two  Russian  exam])les,  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
identical.  They  also  show  so 
intimate  a  connection  between 
the  pl.aees  on  the  great  cdiii- 
merclal  road  from  the  Caucasus 
to  the  Baltic,  tliat  they  point 
out  at  once  the  line  along  which 
we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
the  style. 

Of  the  three,  that  at  Kieft' ' 
( Woodcut  No.940)  is  the  largest: 
but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  tlie 
two  outer  aisles  are  subsequent 
additions,  and  that  the  original  church  was  confined  to  the  remaining 
seven  aisles.  As  it  now  st.ands  its  dimensions  are  185  ft.  from  north  to 
south,  and  136  from  east  to  west.  It  conseijuently  covers  only  about 
26,000  ft.,  or  not  half  the  usual  dimensions  of  a  Western  cathedral  of 


'.HO.     Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Kietf.    St-ale  lOU 
ft.  to  1  ill. 


1  All  the  plans  aiul  iiifoi-mation  re-  the  subject,  prociu'ed  for  me  on  the  spot 
garding  the  churches  at  Kicif  are   ob-' by  Mr.  Viguoles,  C'.E. 
taiiied  from  a  Russian  work  devoted  to 
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the  same  class.  As  will  be  perceived,  its  plan  is  like  that  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  so  far  as  the  central  aisles  are  concerned. 
In  lateral  extension  it  resembles  a  mosque,  a  form  elsewhere  very  un- 
usual in  Christian  churches,  but  which  here  may  be  a  Tartar  pecu- 
liarity.    At  all  events  it  is  generally  found  in  Russian  churches,  which 


i*il.    East  End  of  the  Church  of  NoTOgorod.    (From  a  Drawing  by  A.  Durand.) 


never  adopt  the  long  basilican  form  of  the  West.  If  their  length  in 
an  eastern  and  western  direction  ever  exceeds  the  breadth,  it  is  only 
by  taking  in  the  narthex  with  the  body  of  the  church. 

Internally  this  church  retains  many  of  its  original  arrangements, 
and  many  decorations  which,  if  not  original,  are  at  least  restorations 
or  copies  of  those  which  previously  occupied  their  places.  Externally 
it  has  been  so  repaired  and  rebuilt  that  it  is  dilBcult  to  detect  what 
belongs  to  the  orisijinal  work. 

in  this  respect  the  church  of  Novogorod  has  been  more  fortunate. 
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Owing  to  the  early  decline  of  the  town  it  has  not  been  much  modern- 
ized. The  interior  retains  many  of  its  primitive  features.  Among 
other  furniture  is  a  pair  of  bronze  doors  of  Italian  workmanship  of  the 
l"Jth  century  closely  resembling  those  of  San  Zeuone  at  Verona.  The 
part  of  the  exterior  that  retains  most  of  its  early  features  is  the  east- 
ern end,  represented  in  the  Woodcut  Xo.  941.  It  retains  the  long  reed- 
like shafts  which  the  Armenians  borrowed  from  the  Sassanians,  and 
which  penetrated  even  to  this  remote  corner.  Whether  the  two  lower 
circular  apses  shown  in  the  view  are  old  is  by  no  means  clear  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  at  least  built  on  ancient  foundations.  The 
domes  on  the  roof,  and  indeed  all  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
belong  to  a  more  modern  date  than  the  substructure. 

The  cathedral  of  Tchernigow,  near  Kieff,  founded  1024,  retains 
perhaps  more  of  its  original  appearance  externally  than  any  other 
church    of     its    age.     Like 

almost  all  Russian  churches  i  j^     ^  ^  -  i.V 

it  is  square  in  i)lan,  with 
a  dome  in  the  centre  sur- 
rounded by  four  smaller 
cupolas  placed  diagonally 
at  the  corners.  To  the  east- 
ward are  three  apses,  and 
the  narthex  is  flanked  l)y 
two  round  towers,  the  upper 
j)arts  of  which,  with  the 
roofs,  have  been  modern- 
ized, but  the  whole  of  the 
walls  remain  as  originally 
erected,  especially  the  end 
of  the  transept,  which  pre- 
cisely resembles  what  we 
find  in  Greek  churches  of 
the  period. 

To  the  same  age  belong  the  convent  of  the  Volkof  (1100)  and  of 
Yourief  at  Novogorod,  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  and  several  others 
at  Kieff.  All  these  are  so  modernized  as,  except  in  their  plans,  to 
show  but  slight  traces  of  their  origin. 

Another  of  the  crreat  buildinss  of  the  ase  was  the  cathedral  of 
Vladimir  (1046).  It  is  said  to  have  been  built,  like  the  rest,  by  Greek 
artists.  The  richness  and  beauty  of  this  building  have  been  celebrated 
by  early  travellers,  but  it  has  been  entirely  passed  over  by  more 
modern  writers.  From  this  it  is  ]ierhaps  to  be  inferred  that  its  ancient 
form  is  completely  disguised  in  modern  alterations. 

The  ascendency  of  Kieff  was  of  sliort  duration.  Early  in  the  13th 
century  the  city  suffered  greatly  from  civil  wars,  tires,  and  devasta- 
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tioiis  of  every  description,  which  humbled  her  pride,  and  inflicted  ruin 
upon  her  from  wliicli  slie  never  wholly  recovered. 

Vladimir  was  after  tliis  tlie  resi<lence  of  the  grand  dukes,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  tlie  14th  century  Moscow  became  the  cai)ital,  whicli 
it  continued  to  be  till  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  by  Peter  the 
Great  to  St.  Petersburg.  During  these  three  centuries  Moscow  was 
no  doubt  adorned  with  many  important  buildings,  since  almost  every 
cliurcli  traces  its  foundation  back  to  the  14th  century ;  but  as  fires 
and  Tartar  invasions  have  frequently  swept  over  the  city  since  then, 
few  retain  any  of  the  features  of  their  oi'iginal  foundation,  and  it  may 
therefore  perhajis  be  well  to  see  wliat  can  be  gleaned  in  the  jirovinces 
before  describing  tlie  liuildings  of  the  cajiital. 

•  As  far  as  cm  be  gathered  from  the  sketch-books  of  travellers,  or 
their  somewhat  meagre  notes,  there  arc  few  towns  of  Russia  of  any 
importance  during  the  Middle  Ages  which  do  not  ])0ssess  cliurclies 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  first  centuries  after  its  conversion  to 
Christianity;  though  whether  tlie  existing  buildings  are  the  originals, 
or  how  far  tliey  may  Ijave  been  altered  and  modernized,  will  not  be 
known  till  some  arcliiEologist  visits  the  country,  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  this  particular  incpiiry.     Although  the  Russians  probably  built 

as  great  a  number 
of  churches  as  any 
nation  of  Christen- 
dom, yet  like  the 
(4  reek  churches 
they  were  all  un- 
doubtedly small. 
Kieff  is  said  even 
in  the  age  of  Ya- 
I'oslaf,  to  have 
contained  400 
ciiurches,  Madi- 
m  i  r  n  e  a  r  1  )■  as 
many.  Moscow, 
in  the  year  IGOO, 
had  400  thirty- 
seven  of  which 
were  in  the  Krem- 
lin), and  now  pos- 
sesses many  more. 
Many  of  the 
village  churches 
still  retain  their 
ancient  features ;  the  example  here  given  of  one  near  Novogorod 
belongs   probably   to   the    12th    century,  and  is   not  later  than   tlie 


94.1.    Village  Church  near  Xovogorod.    (From  a  Drawing  by 
.\.  I>urand.) 
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13th.  It  retains  its  shafted  apse,  its  bulb-shaped  Tartar  dome,  and, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  Russia,  a  square  detached  belfry  —  though 
in  this  instance  apparently  more  modern  than  the  edifice  itself. 
Woodcut  No.  9-14  is  the  type  of  a  great  number  of  tlie  old  village 
churches,  which,  like  the  houses  of  the  peasants,  are  of  wood,  generally 
of  logs  laid  one  on  the  other  \vith  their  round  ends  intersecting  at 
the  angles,  like  the  log-huts  of  America  at  the  present  day.  Aa 
architectural  objects  they 
are  of  course  insignificant, 
but  still  they  are  character- 
istic and  picturesque. 

Internally  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  stone 
churches  .are  such  as  are 
appro|)riate  for  pictorial 
rather  than  for  sculptural 
decoration.  The  pillars 
are  generally  large  cylin- 
ders covered  with  portraits 
of  saints,  and  the  capitals 
are  jilain,  cushion -like 
rolls  with  painted  orna- 
ments. The  vaults  are 
not  relieved  by  ribs,  or  by 
any  projections  that  could 
interfere  with  the  colored 
decorations.  In  the  wooden 
churches  the  construction 
is  jilainly  shown,  and  of 
course  is  far  lighter.  In 
them  also  color  almost 
wholly  supersedes  carving. 

The  jieculiarities  of  these  two  styles  are  well  illustrated  in  the  two 
Woodcuts  Xo.  945  and  946,  from  churches  near  Kostroma  in  Eastern 
Kussia.  Both  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  both  are  favorable 
specimens  of  their  respective  classes.  In  these  examples,  as  indeed  in 
every  Greek  church,  the  principal  object  of  ecclesiastical  furniture  is 
the  iconostasis,  or  image-bearer,  corresponding  to  the  rood-screen  that 
separates  the  choir  from  the  nave  in  Latin  churches.  The  rood-screen, 
however,  never  assumed  in  the  West  the  importance  which  the 
iconostasis  always  possessed  in  the  East.  There  it  separates  and 
hides  from  the  church  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar,  from  which  the 
laity  are  wholly  excluded.  Within  it  the  elements  are  consecrated,  in 
the  presence  of  the  priests  alone,  and  are  then  brought  forward  to  be 
displayed  to  the  public.     On  this  screen,  as  performing  so  itnjiortant 


Villagf  (  luirch  uiiw  Tzarskoe  Selo.    (From 
Diuaml.) 
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a  part,  the  Greek  architects  and  artists  have  lavished  the  greatest 
amount  of  care  and  design,  and  in  every  Greek  church,  from  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice  to  tlie  extreme  confines  of  Russia,  it  is  the  object  that  first 
attracts  attention  on  entering.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  important  that  it 
must  be  regarded  ratlier  as  an  object  of  architecture  than  of  church 
furniture. 

The  architectural  details  of  these  Russian  churches  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  bad  ;  for,  even  making  every  allowance  for  difference  of 

taste,  there  is  neither 
beauty  of  form  nor 
constructive  elegance 
in  any  j)art.  The 
most  characteristic 
and  pleasing  features 
are  the  five  donie.« 
that  generally  orna- 
ment the  roofs,  and 
which,  when  they 
rise  from  the  extrados 
or  uncovered  outside 
of  the  vaults,  cer- 
tainly look  well.  Too 
frequently,  however, 
the  vault  is  covered 
by  a  wooden  roof, 
through  which  the 
domes  then  peer  in  a 
manner  l>y  no  means 
to  be  admired.  The 
details  of  the  lower 
part  are  generally 
bad.  The  view 
(Woodcut  No.  947), 
of  a  doorway  of  the 
Troitska  monastery,  near  Moscow,  is  sufficiently  characteristic.  Its 
most  remarkable  feature  is  the  baluster-like  pillars  of  which  the 
Russians  seem  so  fond.  These  sup])ort  an  arch  with  a  pendant  in  the 
middle  —  a  sort  of  architectural  tour  de  force  which  the  Russian  archi- 
tects practised  everywhere  and  in  every  age,  but  which  is  far  from 
being  beautiful  in  itself,  or  from  possessing  any  architectural  pro- 
priety. The  great  roll  over  the  door  is  also  unpleasant.  Indeed,  as  a 
general  rule,  wherever  in  Russian  architecture  the  details  are  original, 
they  must  be  condemned  as  ugly. 

At  Moscow  we  find  much  that  is  at   all  events  curidus.     It  first 
became  a  city  of  importance  about  the  year  1304,  and    retained    its 
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prosperity  tliroughout  tliat  century.  During  that  time  it  was  adorned 
by  many  sumptuous  edifices.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  it 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  and  it  was  not  till  tlie  reign 
of  Ivan  III.  (14G2-1505)  that  the  city  and  empire  recovered  the 
disasters  of  that  period.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  edifice  now 
found  in  Moscow  can  date  before  the  time  of  this  monarch. 

In  the  year  1479  this  king  dedicated  the  new  churcli  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  Aristoteles, 
a  native  of  Bologna,  in 
Italy,  who  was  brought 
to  Russia  expressly  foi 
the  purpose.  The  plan 
of  it  (Woodcut  No.  945) 
gives  a  good  idea  of  tht 
arrangement  of  a  Kus 
sian  church  of  this  age 
Small  as  are  its  dimen 
sions  —  only  74  ft.  b} 
5()  over  all  externally, 
which  would  Vjc  a  very 
umall  parish  church  any 
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where     else  —  tli^ 

otlier        cathetlrals 

Moscow,     that     of 

Arcliangel '  Michael 

the     Annunciation, 

even     smaller     still 

jilaii.     Like  true  Byzan 

tine       cliurches,       the\ 

would      all      be      exact 

nquai'es,    but    that     tht 

narthex      being      taken 

into    the    churcli    gives 

it    a    somewhat    oblong 

form.      In    the    Church 

of   the  Assumiition   there  is,  as   is   almost    uni\ersally  the    case,  one 

large  dome  over  the  centre  of  the  stjuare,  antl  four  smaller  ones  in 

the  four  angles.     The  great  iconostasis  runs,  as  at  Sta.  Sophia  at  Kieff, 

(juite  across  the  church;  but  the  two  lateral  chapels  have  smaller 

screens  insitle  which  hide  their  altars,  so  that  tlie  part  between  the 

two  becomes  a  sort  of  private  chapel.     This  seems  to  be  tlie  plan  of 

the  greater  number  of  the  Russian  cluirches  of  this  age. 

But  there  is  one  church  in  3Ioscow,  that  of  Vassili  (St.  Basil) 
Blanskenoy,  winch  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  most 
characteristic,  of  all  the  churches  of  Itiissia.    It  was  built  bv  Ivaii 
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ami    its   aroliitcct  was   a   foreigner,  generally 
supposed      to      have 
come  from  the  West, 
iiiasimieh      as       this 
monarch  sent  an  em- 
bassy    to     Germany 
under  one   Schlit,  to 
]irocure      artists,     of 
whom   he   is   said  to 
liave     collected     150 
for  his   service.      If, 
however,         German 
workmen  erected  this 
building,  it  certainly 
was  from  Tartar  de- 
signs.    Nothing    like 
it  exists  to  the  west- 
ward.     It    more   re- 
sembles   some    East- 
ern pagoda  of  modern 
date  than  any  Euro- 
)ean    structure,    and 
in  fact  must  be  con- 
jiure   Tartar    building. 
Still,  though  strangely  altered   by  time,  most 
of  its  forms  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  as  certainly  as  the  details  of  the 
cathedral    of    Cologne    to    the    Romanesque. 
The  central   spire,  for  instance,  is  the  form 
into    which    the   Russians    had    during    five 
centuries      been      gradu.ally     changing     the 
straight-lined  dome  of  the  Armenians.     The 
eight  others  are  the   Byzantine  domes  con- 

_ verted   by  degrees  into  the   bulb-like    forms 

oi.    ,.,      Frf^S      TTn     \vliich    the   Tartars    practised   at  Agra  and 

Assumptiou,  Moscow.  No  scale.  UglJij     as    Well    aS    throughout    RusSia.       1  he 

arrangement  of  these  domes  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  949),  which 
shows  it  to  consist  of  one  central  octagon 
surrounded  by  eight  smaller  ones,  raised  on 
a  platform  ascended  by  two  flights  of  stairs. 
Beneath  the  platform  is  a  crypt.  For  the 
general  appearance  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred to  Woodcut  No.  950,  for  words  would 

919.     Plan  of  the  Church  of  St.    .    .,  •,!„„    „f    -,„    ■K;.,o..i.n     ntifl 

Basil,  Moscow.   No  scale.       fail    to   convcy  any  idea  ot   so    bizarre    anrl 


&47.    Doorway  of  the  Troitzka  .Monastery,  near  Moscow.        1 


sidered    as    almost    a 
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•coiaplicated  ;i  building.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  imagined  a.s 
painted  with  the  most  brilliant  colors;  its  domes  gilt,  and  relieved 
by  blue,  green,  and  red,  and  altogether  a  eombination  of  as  mucli 
■barbarity  as  it  is  possible  to  bring  together  in  so  small  a  space.     To 


crown  the  whole,  according  to  the  legend,  Ivan  ordered  the  eyes  of  the 
architect  to  be  put  out  lest  lie  should  ever  surpass  his  own  handi- 
-work  ;  and  we  may  feel  grateful  that  nothing  so  barbarous  was  ever 
■afterwards  attempted  in  Eurojje. 

Though  not  strictly  speaking  in  Kussia  itself,  there  is  at  Kurtea 
d'Argyisch,  in  Wallachia,  90  miles  northwest  from  Bucharest,  a  church 
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wliich  is  SO  remarkable,  so  typical  of  the  style,  that  it  cannot  be  passect 
over.      It  was  erected  in  the  first  years  of  the  16th  century  (1517- 


-r^^^-iv 


wo.     View  of  Cburoli  nf  Kurlc.i  il'Ar^yisrli.     (From  .lalirlmch  der  Central  Com.) 

1526)  by  a  Prince  Xy.agon,  and  is,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the- 
most  elaborate  example  of  the  style.  All  its^ 
ornaniental  details  are  identical  with  those 
found  at  Alii  and  other  places  in  Armenia,  but 
are  used  here  in  greater  profusion  and  with 
better  judgment  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
single  example  in  that  country.  In  outline  it 
is  not  so  wild  as  the  Vassili  Blanskenoy,  but 
the  interior  is  wholly  sacrificed  to  the  external 
effect,  and  no  other  example  can  well  be  quoted 
on  which  ornamental  construction  is  carried 
to  so  great  an  extent,  and  generally  speaking 
in  such  good  taste.  The  twisted  cupolas  that 
flank    the   entrances    might    as  well    have    been 

'Xti.     Plan    of   Church    at  .  " 

Kurtea d'Argyiseh.  Scale  omitted,  but  the  two  central  domes  and  the  way 

50  ft.  to  1  in.  ,  .    ,  i.       1      1    i       ii  •/ 

the  .semi-domes  arc  attached  to  them  are  (juite 
unexceptionable,  and  altogether,  with  larger  dimensions,  and  if  a  little 
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more  spread  out,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  elegant  exterior 
anywhere.  As  it  is  only  90  ft.  long  by  50  wide,  it  is  too  small  for 
architectural  effect,  but  barring  this  it  is  the  most  elegant  example  of 
the  Armeuo-Russian  or  Neo-Byzantine  architecture  which  is  known 
to  exist  anywhere,  and  one  of  the  most  suggestive,  if  the  KuHsians 
knew  how  to  use  it.i 


953.    Tower  of  Ivau  Veliki,  Moscow,  with  the  Cathedrals  of  the  Assumption  and  the 
Archangel  Gabriel. 


ToW^EES. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  churches  themselves  are  the  belfries 
which  always  accompany  them.     The  Russians  seem  never  to  have 


^  The  particulars  and  illustrations  of 
this  church  are  taken  from  a  paper  by 
Heinrich  Reissenberger,  in  the  "  Jahr- 
biieh  der  K.  K.  Commission  fiir  Entlial- 


tung  der  Baudenkmale,"  1860.  A  model 
of  it,  full  size,  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exliibition  of  1S67. 
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adopted  separate  baptisteries,  nor  did  they  affect  any  sepulchral  mag- 
nificence in  their  tombs.  From  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Scythians 
were  great  casters  of  metal  and  famous  for  their  bells.  The  speci- 
mens of  casting  of  this  sort  in  Kussia  reduce  all  the  great  bells  of 
Western  Europe  to  comparative  insignificance.  It  of  course  became 
necessary  to  provide  places  in  which  to  hang  these  bells:  and  as 
nothing  either  in   Byzantine   or  Armenian    architecture  afforded    a 

hint  for  amalgamating  the 
belfry  with  the  church,  they 
went  to  work  in  their  own 
way,  and  constructed  the 
towers  wholly  indejjendent 
of  the  churches.  Of  all  those 
in  Russia,  that  of  Ivan  Veliki, 
erected  by  the  Czar  Boris, 
about  the  year  1(J0(I,  is  the 
finest.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  cross  18  ft.  Jiigh,  making  a 
total  height  of  269  ft.  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
cross.  It  cannot  l>e  said  to 
have  any  great  beauty,  either 
of  form  or  detail ;  liut  it  rises 
boldly  from  the  ground,  and 
towers  over  all  tlie  other 
buildings  of  the  Kremlin. 
With  this  tower  for  its  jirin- 
cipal  object,  the  whole  mass 
of  building  is  at  least  pic- 
turesque, if  not  architectu- 
rally beautiful.  In  the  wood- 
cut (No.  953)  tlic  belfry  is 
shown  as  it  .stood  before  it 
was  blown  up  by  the  French. 
It  has  been  since  rebuilt,  and 
with  the  cathedrals  on  either 
hand,  makes  u]>  the  finest 
group  in  the  Kremlin. 

Besides  the  belfries,  the 
walls  of  the  Kremlin  are 
adorned  witli  towers,  meant  not  merely  for  military  defence,  but  as 
architectural  ornaments,  and  reminding  us  somewhat  of  those  described 
by  Jo.sephus  as  erected  by  Herod  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  One  of 
these  towers  (Woodcut  No.  954),  built  by  the  same  Czar  Boris  who 
erected   tliat  last   described,  is  a  good   s]H'oinien   of  its  class.     It  is 


954.    Tower  of  Boris,  Kremlin,  Moscow. 
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one  of  tlie  principal  of  those  which  give  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin 
their  peculiar  and  striking  character. 

These  towers,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow. 
Every  city  iu  Russia  had  its  Kremlin,  as  every  one  in  Spain  had  its 
Alcazai-,  and  all  were  adorned  with  walls  deeply  machicolated,  and 
interspersed  with  towers. 
Within  were  enclosed  five- 
<lomed  churches  and  bel- 
fries, just  as  at  Moscow, 
though  on  a  scale  jiropor- 
tionate  to  the  importance 
of  the  city.  It  would  be 
easy  to  select  numerous 
illustrations  of  this.  They 
are,  however,  all  very 
much  like  one  another,  nor 
have  they  sufficient  beauty 
to  require  us  to  dwell 
long  on  them.  Their  gate- 
\vays,  however,  are  fre- 
quently important.  Every 
city  had  its  porta  sacra, 
deriving  its  importance 
either  from  some  memo- 
rable event  or  from  mir- 
acles said  to  have  been 
wrought  there,  and  being 
the  triumplial  gateways 
tln'ough  which  all  proces- 
sions pass  on  state  occa- 
sions. 

The  best  known  of  tliese 
is  that  of  Moscow,  beneath 
whose  sacred  arch  even  the 
emperor  himself  must  un- 
cover his  head  as  he  passes 
through  ;  and  which,  from 

its  sanctity  as  well  as  its  architectural  character,  forms  an  important 
feature  among  the  antiquities  of  Russia. 

So  numerous  are  the  churches,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
fragments  of  antiquity  in  this  country,  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examples  to  almost  any  extent.  Those  quoted  in  the 
preceding  pages  are,  architecturally,  the  finest,  as  well  as  the  most 
interesting,  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  of  those  which  have 
yet  been  visited  and  draw  n  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 


955.    Sacred  Gate,  Kremlin.  Moseow. 
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Others  either  more   magnificent  or  more  beautiful  still  remain  un- 
descrihetl. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  Russia  contains  nothing 
that  can  at  all  compare  with  the  cathedrals,  or  even  the  parish 
churches,  of  Western  Europe,  either  in  dimensions  or  in  beauty  of 
detail.  Every  chapter  in  the  history  of  architecture  must  contain 
something  to  interest  the  student ;  but  there  is  none  less  worthy  of 
attention  than  that  which  describes  the  architecture  of  ]?ussia,  espe- 
cially when  we  take  into  account  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by 
its  people,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  time  and  wealth  which  has 
been  lavished  on  the  multitude  of  insignificant  buildings  to  Ije  found 
in  every  corner  of  the  empire. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

SARACENIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  CHRISTIAN  COUNTRIES; 
OR,  BYZANTINE  SARACENIC. 


Note.  —  In  consequence  of  tlie  re-arrangement  of  the  work,  as  explained  above, 
by  whicli  all  the  Indian  chapters  are  taken  out  of  it  and  put  together  in  a  separate 
volume  by  themselves,  the  third  part  of  the  original  work  is  reduced  to  very  lim- 
ited dimensions.  It  consists  in  the  first  place  of  those  styles  of  Saracenic  art 
which  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  European  styles,  and  which  consequent- 
ly must  be  studied  together  with  them  in  order  to  be  understood.  But  all  the 
Indian  developments  of  the  same  style  are  omitted;  first,  because  they  have  no 
real  or  direct  connect',>n  with  the  Western  styles;  and,  secondly,  because  their 
affinities  are  much  more  intimate  with  the  local  styles  of  Hindostan  than  with 
those  of  Piurope.  When,  however,  this  great  branch  is  cut  off,  the  Saracenic 
styles  west  of  the  Indus  do  not  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  a  general  liistory 
of  architecture  —  nothing  that  can  compare  with  the  great  Christian  or  classical 
styles,  and  hardly  even  with  those  of  Assyria  or  Egypt. 

As  the  Indian  styles  necessarily  include  the  Cambodian,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
etc.,  the  only  styles  that  remain  to  be  described  are  those  of  the  New  World. 
Their  connection  with  other  styles  is  at  present  so  hazy  and  indefinite  that  they 
may  be  arranged  anywhere;  but  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  prejudging 
any  hypothesis,  it  may  be  as  well  to  place  tliem  in  this  part  of  the  work,  in  juxta- 
position with  a  style  with  which  they  cannot  be  suspected  of  liaving  any  connec- 
tion. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  first  century  of  the  Hejira  forms  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
mankind  as  startling  from  tlie  brilliancy  of  its  events  as  it  is  as- 
tonisliing  from  the  permanence  of  its  results.  Whether  we  consider 
the  first  outburst  of  M.ahoniedanism  as  a  conquest  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  empires  of  the  world  by  a  small  and  previously  unknown 
people,  or  as  the  propagation  of  a  new  religion,  or  as  both  these  events 
vol..  II.  —  32 
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combined,  the  success  of  the  iiiovenient  is  without  a  ]>ai'allel  in  history. 
It  far  surpassed  the  careers  of  the  great  Eastern  conquerors  in  the 
importance  of  its  effects,  and  tlie  growth  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  bril- 
liance and  rapidity.  From  Alexander  to  Napoleon,  conijuests  have 
generally  been  the  result  of  tlie  genius  of  some  gifted  individual,  and 
have  left,  after  a  short  period,  but  slight  traces  of  their  transient 
splendor.  Even  Rome's  conquest  of  the  world  was  a  slow  and  painful 
effort  compared  with  that  of  the  Arabians  ;  and  though  she  imposed 
her  laws  on  the  conquered  nations,  and  enforced  tliem  by  her  military 
organization,  she  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  power  to  teach  them  a 
new  faith  ;  nor  could  she  bind  the  various  nations  together  into  one 
great  people,  who  should  aid  lier  witli  iieart  and  liand  in  the  mission 
she  had  undertaken. 

It  was,  indeed,  liardly  possible  that  a  poor  and  sinijile,  but  warlike 
and  independent,  people  like  the  Arabs,  could  long  exist  close  to  the 
ruins  of  so  wealthy  and  so  overgrown  an  empire  as  that  of  Constanti- 
nople, without  making  an  attempt  to  appropriate  the  spoil  wliich  the 
effeminate  hands  of  its  ])Ossessors  were  evidently  unable  to  defend. 
It  was  equally  impossible  that  so  great  a  perversion  of  Christianity  as 
then  prevailed  in  Egypt  and  Syria  could  exist  in  a  country  which 
from  the  earliest  ages  had  been  the  seat  of  the  most  earnest  Mono- 
tlieism,  without  ]irovoking  some  .attempt  to  return  to  the  simpler 
faith  which  had  never  been  w  holly  sujierseded.  So  that  on  the  whole 
the  extraordinary  success  of  Mahomcilaiiism  at  its  tirst  outset  must 
be  attributed  to  tlie  utter  corruption,  religious  and  ]>olitical,  of  the 
expiring  empire  of  the  East,  as  much  as  to  .my  inhi'rent  greatness  in 
the  system  itself  or  the  ability  of  the  leaders  who  achieved  tlie  great 
work. 

Had  it  been  a  mere  conquest,  it  must  have  crumbled  to  pieces  an 
soon  as  completed  ;  for  Arabia  was  too  thinly  populated  to  send  forth 
armies  to  fight  continual  battles,  and  maintain  so  widely  extended  an 
empire.  Its  jiermanence  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  converted 
nations  joined  the  cause  with  almost  the  enthusiasm  of  its  original 
promoters;  Syria,  Persia,  and  Africa,  in  turn, sent  forth  their  swaiin.H 
to  swell  the  tide  of  conquest  and  to  spread  the  religion  of  Islam  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe. 

To  understand  either  Mahomedan  history  or  art  it  is  essentia!  to 
bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  and  not  to  assume  that,  because  the  Hist 
impulse  was  given  from  Arabia,  everything  afterwards  mu.st  be 
traced  back  to  that  jirimitive  j)eople  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  no 
great  depopulation,  if  any,  of  the  conquered  countries,  no  great  trans- 
plantation of  races.  Each  country  retained  its  old  inhabitants,  who, 
under  a  new  form,  followed  their  old  habits  and  clung  to  their  old 
feelings  with  all  the  unchangeableness  of  the  East,  and  perhaps  with 
even  less  outward  change  than  is  usually  supposed.     Before  the  time 
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of  Mahomet  the  Sabean  worship  of  the  stars  was  common  to  Arabia 
ami  Persia,  and  a  great  jiart  of  tlie  Babylonian  Empire.  Tlie  .Fewisli 
religion  was  dilfuseii  through  Syria  and  parts  of  Arabia.  Egypt, 
long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  must  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
Aial)ian,  as  it  now  wlioUy  is.  In  all  these  countries  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  struck  an  ancient  chord  that  still  vibrated  among  the  jicople, 
and  it  must  have  appeared  more  as  a  revival  of  the  past  than  as  the 
])reaching  of  a  new  faith.  In  Spain  alone  colonization  to  some  extent 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  but  we  must  not  even  there  overlook  the 
fact  of  the  early  Carthaginian  settlements,  and  the  consequent  exist- 
ence of  a  Semitic  people  of  considerable  iinportance  in  the  south, 
where  the  new  religion  maintained  itself  long  after  its  extinction  in 
tluise  parts  of  Spain  wliere  no  Semitic  blood  is  known  to  liave  existed. 

So  weak,  indeed,  in  the  converted  countries  was  the  mere  Arabian 
influence,  that  each  province  soon  slior>k  off  its  yoke,  and,  under  their 
own  Caliphs,  Persia,  Syria,  Egy)it,  Africa,  and  Spain,  soon  became 
independent  States,  yicldiTig  only  a  nominal  fealty  to  that  Caliph  who 
claimed  to  be  the  rightful  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  except  in 
faith  and  the  form  of  religion,  the  real  and  essential  change  was  slight, 
and  far  greater  in  externals  than  in  the  innate  realities  of  life. 

All  this  is  more  evident  from  the  architecture  than  from  any  other 
dej)artnient — without,  at  least,  more  study  than  most  people  can  devote 
to  the  subject.  The  .\rabs  themselves  had  no  architecture,  properly  so 
called.  Their  oidy  temple  w.as  the  Kaabah  at  Me(rca,  a  small  square 
tower,  almost  destitute  of  architectural  ornament,  and  more  famous 
for  its  antirpnty  and  sanctity  than  for  any  artistic  merit. 

It  is  sai<l  that  Mahomet  built  a  mosque  at  Medina  —  a  simple  edifice 
of  bricks  and  palm-sticks.'  But  the  Koran  gives  no  directions  on  the 
subject,  and  so  simple  were  the  jirimitive  h.abits  of  the  nomad  AraVjs, 
th.at  had  the  religion  been  confined  to  its  native  land,  it  is  probable 
that  no  mosque  worthy  of  the  name  would  ever  have  been  erected. 
With  them  prayer  everywhere  and  anywhere  was  equally  acceptable. 
All  that  was  required  of  the  faithful  was  to  turn  towards  Mecca  at 
stated  times  and  pray,  gt>ing  through  certain  forms  and  in  certain 
attitudes,  but  whether  the  place  was  the  desert  or  the  houseto])  was 
quite  immaterial. 

For  the  first  half  century  .after  the  Mahomedans  burst  into  Syria 
they  seem  to  have  built  very  little.  The  taste  for  architectural 
magnificence  had  not  yet  t.aken  hold  of  the  simple  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  and  desecrated  churches  and  other  buildings  supplied  what 
wants  they  had.  When  they  did  take  to  building,  about  the  end 
of  the  7th  century,  they  employed  the  native  architects  and  builders, 
and  easily  converted  the  Christian  church  with  its  atrium  into  a  place 


'  Abulfeda,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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of  prayer;  and,  then,  by  a  natural  growth  of  style,  they  gradually 
elaborated  a  new  style  of  details  and  new  arrangements,  in  whicli 
it  is  often  difficult  to  trace  the  source  whence  they  were  derived. 

In  Egypt  tlie  wealth  of  ancient  remainSj  iu  particular  of  Roman 
pillars,  rendered  the  task  easy ;  and  mosques  were  enclosed  and  palaces 
<lesigned  and  built  with  less  thought  and  less  trouble  than  had  occurred 
almost  anywhere  else.  The  same  happened  in  Barbary  and  in  Spain. 
In  the  latter  country,  especially,  a  rearrangement  of  Roman  materials 
was  all  that  was  required.  It  was  only  when  these  were  exhausted, 
after  some  centuries  of  toil,  tliat  we  find  the  style  becoming  original  ; 
but  its  form  was  not  that  of  Syria  or  of  Egypt,  but  of  Spanish  birth, 
and  confined  to  that  locality. 

When  the  Turks  conquered  Asia-Minor,  their  style  was  that  of  the 
Byzantine  basilicas  which  they  found  there,  and  when  they  entered 
Constantinople  they  did  not  even  care  to  carry  a  style  with  which  they 
were  familiar  across  the  Bosphorus,  but  framed  their  mosques  upon 
a  type  of  church  peculiar  to  that  city,  of  which  Sta.  Sophia  was  the 
crowning  example. 

It  is  true  that,  after  centuries  of  practice  most  of  these  hetero- 
geneous elements  became  fused  into  a  complete  style.  Tiiis  style  pos- 
■  sesses  so  much  that  is  entirely  its  own  as  to  make  it  sometimes  difficult 
to  detect  the  germs,  taken  from  the  older  styles  of  architecture,  which 
gave  rise  to  many  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  These,  however, 
are  never  entirely  obliter.ated.  Everywhere  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  us  that  originally  the  Moslems  had  no  style  of  their  own,  but 
adopted  those  which  they  found  practised  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  came.  In  other  words,  the  conquered  or  associated  people 
still  continued  to  build  as  they  had  built  before  their  conversion, 
merely  adapting  their  former  methods  to  the  purposes  of  their  new 
religion.  After  a  time  this  Mahomedan  element  thus  introduced 
into  the  styles  of  different  countries  produced  a  certain  amount  of 
uniformity, —  increased,  no  doubt,  by  the  intercommunications  arising 
from  the  uniformity  of  religion.  In  this  way  at  last  a  style  was 
elaborated,  tolerably  homogeneous,  though  never  losing  entirely  the 
local  peculiarities  due  to  the  earlier  styles  out  of  which  it  rose,  and 
which  still  continue  to  mark  most  distinctly  the  various  nationalities 
that  made  up  the  great  Empire  of  Islam. 
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AS  before  mentioned,  the  earliest  mosque  of  which  we  have  any 
record  was  that  built  by  Mahomet  himself  at  Medina.  As,  how- 
ever, it  contained  apartments  for  his  wives,  and  other  rooms  for 
domestic  purposes,  it  miglit  perhaps  be  more  properly  denominated  a 
dwelling-house  than  a  mosque.  Indeed  sacred  buildings,  as  we 
understand  them,  seem  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Mahomedan  dispensation.  The  one  temple  of  this  religion  was  the 
Kaabah  at  Mecca,  towards  which  all  believers  were  instructed  to  turn 
when  they  prayed.  As  with  the  ancient  Jews  —  one  Temple  and  one 
God  were  the  watchwords  of  the  faith. 

When,  however,  the  Mahomedans  came  among  the  temple-building 
nations,  they  seem  early  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  some  material 
object  —  some  visible  monument  of  their  religion;  and  we  find  that 
Omar,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  15th  year  of 
the  Hejira,  felt  the  necessity  of  building  a  place  of  prayer  towards 
which  the  faithful  might  turn,  or  rather  which  should  point  out  to 
them  the  direction  of  Mecca.' 

According  to  the  treaty  of  capitulation,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
city  was  ceded  to  the  Moslems,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Christians 
should  retain  possession  of  all  their  churches  and  holy  places ;  and  no 
coraplajnt  is  made  of  even  the  slightest  attempt  to  infringe  this  article 
during  the  following  three  centuries.     On   the   other  hand,  it  was 


1  For  the  particulars  of  the  building 
of  the  mosque,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  my  work  on  the  "Ancient  Topog- 


raphy of    Jerusalem,"    where  he  will 
find  them  stated  at  length. 
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stipulated  that  a  spot  of  j;rouiul  should  be  ceded  to  Omar,  in  which 
he  might  establish  a  place  of  prayer.  For  this  purj)0se  the  site  of  the 
old  Temple  of  the  Jews  was  assigned  to  him  liy  the  patriarch ;  that 
spot  being  considered  sacred  by  the  Moslems,  on  account  of  the  noc- 
turnal visit  of  the  Prophet,  and  because  they  then  wished  to  concil- 
iate the  Jews,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  spot  was  held  accursed  by 
the  Christians,  on  account  of  the  Lord's  denunciation  and  Julian's 
impious   attemjit  to  rebuild    it.     Here  Omar  built  a  small   mosque, 


956.     Plan  of  the  Moaqae  el-Aksah  at  .Jerusalem.     Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


which  Still  exists ;  but  all  the  traditions  about  the  place  have  become 
no  confused  by  subsequent  interchanges  l)etween  the  Christians  and 
themselves,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  the  chamber  bearing 
the  name,  on  the  east  of  the  Aksah,  and  so  designated  in  the  accom- 
panying plan  (Woodcut  No.  956),  or  that  to  the  west  of  the  same 
mosque,  known  as  the  mosque  of  the  Mogrebins.  Most  probably  it 
is  the  former. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  simplicity  of  Omar's  character,  his 
poverty,  and  his  hatred  of  anything  like  ostentation,  his  mosque 
is  a  very  simple  building,  being  merely  a  plain  vaulted  cell,  about 
18  ft.  wide  by  nearly  80  in  length ;  it  may,  however,  have  extended  a 
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little  farther  westward  originally,  and  a  j)ortion  of  it  may  have  been 
cut  off  when  the  neighboring  Aksah  was  built  and  included  within 
its  walls.i 

The  troubles  which,  during  the  next  half-century,  succeeded  the 
murder  of  Ali  and  his  sons,  seem  to  have  been  unfavorable  to  build- 
ing or  any  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  no  record  has  yet  been  brouglit 
to  light  of  any  important  structure  erected  during  that  period.  In 
the  tJyth  year  of  the  Hejira,  Abd  el-Malek,  the  Caliph  of  Damascus, 


View  in  tlie  Mosque  el-Aksah  at  Jerusalem. 


determined  to  erect  a  mosque  at  Jerusalem.  His  objects  were  to  set 
up  that  city  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  opposition  to  Mecca,  which 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  a  rival,  and  to  carry  into  effect  what 
was  at  one  time  understood  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Mahomet, 
namely,  to  convert  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  into  the  holy  plac^e  of  hia 
new  religion,  instead  of  that  of  Mecca.  These  ulterior  purposes 
were  never  realized,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  which 
the  project  met  with  from  the  Jews. 


The  Mosque  of  the  Mogrebins  is  also  a  plain  vaulted  apartment,  25  ft.  liy  173. 
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The  mosque  which  Abd  el-Malek  erected  still  remains  tolerably 
nrialtered  to  the  present  time.^  The  plan  (Woodcut  No.  956)  will 
show  that  it  is  not  unlike  a  Christian  basilica  of  seven  aisles,  and  of 
considerable  dimensions,  being  184  ft.  wide  by  272  in  length  over  all, 
thus  covering  about  50,000  sq.  ft.,  or  as  much  as  many  of  our  cathe- 
drals. It  has  a  porch,  which  is  a  later  addition,  but  has  not  the 
Hsual  square  court  in  front,  which  was  an  almost  invariable  accompa- 
niment of  Christian  basilicas  of  that  date,  and  still  more  so  of 
mosques;  indeed,  these  latter  took  their  form  from  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  depth  of  the  church-portion  of  the  arrangement, 
and  the  increase  of  the  court,  which  eventually  became  the  mosque 
itself. 

"The  interior  is  supported,"  says  an  Arab  historian,**  "by  45 
columns,  38  of  which  are  of  marble  and  12  of  common  stone,"  — 
many  of  them  no  doubt  taken  from  more  ancient  buildings,  —  "  be- 
sides which  there  are  40  piers  of  common  stone."  Arculfus,'  a 
Christian  monk,  who  saw  it  shortly  after  its  erection,  describes  it 
with  perfect  accuracy  as  a  square  building,  capable  of  containing 
about  3000  persons,  and  mentions  the  curious  peculiarity  of  the 
pillars  being  connected  by  beams,  showing  that  the  construction 
was  then  the  same  as  we  see  now,  as  is  shown  in  the  woodcut 
(No.  957),  which  is  a  view  taken  across  the  southern  end  of  the 
building.  The  pier-arches  are  pointed  throughout,  but  above  this  is 
a  range  of  ojtenings  with  circular  heads. 

This  buildiiiu,  with  its  adjuncts,  remained  the  only  place  of  prayer 
belonging  to  the  Mahomedans  for  three  centuries  after  its  erection. 
During  the  Crusades  it  was  occupied  by  the  knights,  who  took  the 
name  of  Temjilars  from  residing  in  a  building  which  was  known 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple''  of  the  Jews.  On  the  recovery  of 
the  city  it  again  became  the  principal  mosque,  and  remains  so  to 
this  day. 

As  an  architectural  object  the  Aksah  is  of  no  great  importance. 
It  has  no  feature  of  beauty  externally  except  the  northern  porch, 
which  was  added  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  interior  is  spacious 
but  barn-like,  and  has  no  ]iarticular  elegance,  either  of  arrangement  or 
detail ;  but  it  must  also  be  added  that  it  suffers  very  considerably 
from   its  juxtaposition  with  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  from  which  it 


'  This  mosque  was  first  made  known 
to  the  West  by  the  labors  of  Messrs. 
Catherwood,  Arundale.  and  Bonorai. 
It  has  since  been  published  by  M.  de 
Vogu6  and  others,  and  has  been  open  to 
the  inspection  of  travellers  for  some 
time  past. 

'  Mejr  ed-Deen.  "  Fundgruben  des 
Orients,"  vol.  ii.  p.  aS. 

^  Adamnanus,  Libellus  de  locus  Sanc- 


tis. Mabillon.  "  Acta  Sanot.  Ord. 
Bened."  .Sa'C.  III.,  part  II.,  p.  .j04  cl 
seq. 

*  The  fact  of  its  never  having  been 
doubted  till  the  I9th  century  that  the 
Aksah  stands  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Jewish  Temple,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
proof  that  no  Christian  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  building  of  any 
part  of  it. 
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differs  so  essentially  in  every  detail  that  it  is  impossible  the  two 
could  have  been  erected  within  several  centuries  from  one  anotlier. 
The  perfection  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  last-named  church, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  late  classical  details,  make  up  a  whole  so  nearly 
perfect  that  there  are  few  buildings  that  would  not  suffer  by  the  com- 
parison, more  especially  one  built  by  so  unarchitectural  a  |ieople  as 
the  Arabs,  at  so  early  a  part  of  their  career. 


Mosque  at  Damascus. 

As  an  architectural  object  the  great  mosque  at  Damascus  is  even 
more  important  than  the  Aksah,  and  its  history  is  as  interesting. 
The  spot  on  which  it  stands  was  originally  occupied  by  one  of  those 
gmal  Syrian  temples,  surrounded  by  a  square  temetios,  of  which  those 
at  Palmyra  and  Jerusalem  are  well-known  examples. •  The  one  in 
question  was,  however,  smaller,  having  been  apparently  only  450  ft. 
square ;  and  we  do  not  know  the  form  of  the  temple  which  occupied 
its  centre.'^  This  temple  was  converted  into  a  Christian  chun^h  by- 
Theodosius  (395-408),  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  vtIiosb 
chapel  still  exists  within  the  precincts  of  the  mosque. 

According  to  Jelal  ed-Deen,'  the  church  remained  the  joint  property 
of  the  Christians  and  Moslems,  both  ])raying  together  in  it  —  or,  at 
least,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  a  partition  run  through  it  —  from 
the  fall  of  the  city  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  14  (a.d.  636)  to  the  time 
of  the  Caliph  Walid  in  the  year  86.  He  offered  the  Christians  either 
four  desecrated  churches  in  exchange  for  it,  or  threatened  to  deprive 
them  of  one  which  they  held  on  sufferance.  As  soon  as  the  matter 
was  settled,  it  is  said  he  pulled  down  the  Christian  church,  or  at  least 
part  of  it,  and  in  ten  years  completed  the  present  splendid  mosque 
on  its  site,  having  first  procured  from  the  emperor  at  Constantinople 
fit  and  jiroper  persons  to  act  as  architects  and  masons  in  its  con- 
struction. 

If  the  building  were  carefully  examined  by  some  competent  person, 
it  might  even  now  be  possible  to  ascertain  what  parts  belonged  to  the 
Heathen,  what  to  the  Christians,  and  what  to  the  Moslems.  At  first 
sight  it  might  appear  that  the  covered  part  of  the  mosque  is  only  the 
Christian  church,  used  laterally  like  that  at  Ramleh ;  but  its  dimen- 
sions —  126  ft.  by  446  —  are  so  much  in  excess  of  any  three-aisled 
church  of  that  age  that  the  idea  is  hardly  tenable.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  probable  that  we  must  consider  that  the  materials  which  had 
first  been  collected  for  the  Temple,  and  were  afterwards  used  in  the 


'  Ante,  p.  210. 

^  I  state  tliese  dimensions  veiy  doubt- 
fully, the  ground  outside  the  present 
mosque  never  having  been  carefully  sur- 


veyed by  any  one  competent  to  restore- 
tlie  original  plan. 

^  "  Histoiy  of  Jerusalem,"  translated 
by  the  Rev.  M.  Reynolds,  p.  409  et  scq. 
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<-hurcli,  wi'i-c  entiit'ly  rearraiigeU  by  the  Maliomedans  in  the  form  iu 
which  we  now  find  them. 

Like  all  buildings  in  the  first  century  of  the  Hejira,  it  was  so 
badly  done  that  nearly  all  the  pillars  of  the  court  have  since  that 
time  been  encased  in  piers  of  masonry.    The  walls  have  been  covered 


M 


J 


!>58.    Plan  of  Mosque  at  Damascus.    By  Captain  Wilson,  E.  E.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


\\\)  with  plaster,  and  whitewash  has  obliterated  the  decoration  which 
once  existed,  and  which  is  still  visible  where  the  plaster  has  peeled  off. 
It  is  still,  however,  interesting  from  its  history,  venerable  from  its  age, 
and  important  from  its  dimensions.  These  are,  externally,  508  ft.  by 
320,  and  the  enclosed  court  400  ft.  by  106.     So  that,  in  so  far  as  size 
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is  conci'1-neci,  it  may  rank  among  the  first  of  its  class  ;  and  it  has 
always  been  coiisiilered  so  s.-iered  that  repairs  and  additions  have 
<-onstantly  been  madf  to  it  since  its  erection,  more  than  eleven 
centuries  aa;o  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  its  contemporary,  the  Aksah 
at  Jerus.ileni,  the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  this  respect 
these  two  buildings  form,  as  just  mentioned,  a  most  singular  contrast 
with  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  at  Jerusalem  (Woodcuts  No.  867  to  S70). 
That  is  perfect  —  solemn  and  solid,  and  one  of  the  most  impressive 
buildings  in  the  world,  both  externally  and  internally;  while  the 
erections  of  the  Moslems  are  rickety,  in  spite  of  all  repairs,  and 
produce  no  impression  of  greatness  notwithstanding  their  dimensions 
and  antiquity. 

The  additions  made  by  the  Moslems  to  the  mosque  at  Hebron 
(WoodcutNo.  841)  are  mean  and  insignificant  ti)  the  last  degree  ;  and 
beyond  these  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  there  is  in  Syria  built  Ijy  them 
that  is  worthy  of  attention. 

There  are  some  handsome  fountains  at  Jerusalem,  some  details  at 
Hasbeiya,  a  few  large  khans  at  Beisan  and  elsewhere,  and  some  very 
fine  city  gates  and  remnants  oi  military  architecture ;  but  the  tombs 
are  insignificant,  and,  excef)t  the  two  mosques  described,  there  seems 
to  be  no  example  of  monumental  architecture  of  any  im])ortancc. 
The  one  building  epoch  of  the  country  occurred  when  the  Roman  in- 
fluence was  at  its  height,  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  Since  that  time  very  little  has  been  done,  except  by  the  Crusad- 
ers, worthy  of  record ;  and  before  it  nothing  that,  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  would  deserve  a  place  in  history. 

Egypt. 

In  Egypt  our  history  begins  with  the  mosque  which  Amrou,  in  the 
2l8t  year  of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  642)  erected  at  Old  Cairo;  its  original 
dimensions  were  only  50  cubits,  or  75  ft.  long,  by  30  cubits,  or  45  ft. 
wide.  Edrisi '  says  that  it  was  originally  a  Christian  church  which 
the  Moslems  converted  into  a  mosque  ;  and  its  dimensions  and  form 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  if  not  so,  it  was  at  least  built 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Christian  churches  of  that  age.  As  early, 
however,  as  the  53d  year  of  the  Hejira  it  was  enlarged,  and  again  in 
the  79th ;  and  it  apparently  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt  by  the  two 
great  builders  of  that  age,  Abd  el-Malek  and  Walid,  the  builders  of 
the  mosques  of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus. 

It  probably  now  remains  in  all   essential    parts  as  left  by  these 


'  Translated  by  .Jaubert,  toni.  i.  p. 
SOS.  The  particulars  of  the  description 
in  the  text  are  taken  from  >I.  Girault 


de  Prangey,  "  Monumens  Arabes,"  com- 
pared   Willi    M.   Costa's   "Edifices    de 

Caire." 
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two  caliphs,  though  frequently  repaired,  and  in  some  parts  probably 
altered  by  subsequent  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  In  its  present  state  it 
may  be  considei-ed  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  form  which  mosques  took 
when  they  had  quite  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Christian 
models,  or  rather  when  the  court  before  the  narthex  of  the  Christian 
church  had  absorbed  the  basilica,  so  as  to  become  itself  the  principal 
part  of  the  building,  the  church  part  being  spread  out  into  a  mere 
deep  colonnade,  and  its  three  apsidal  altars  modified  into  niches 
pointing  towards  the  sacred  Mecca. 


flS9.  Mosque  of  Amrou,  Old  Cairo.   (From  Coste's  "  Architecture  Arabe.")  Scale  lOo  ft.  to  I  In. 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  959),  it  is  nearly 
square  (390  ft.  by  357),  and  consists  of  a  coiirtyard,  255  ft.  square, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  porticoes,  supported  by  245  columns  taken 
from  older  edifices  of  the  Romans  and  Byzantines.  These  were  joined 
together  by  brick  arches  of  circular  form,i  tied  at  their  springing  by 
wooden  beams,  as  in  the  Aksah,  and  covered  by  a  wooden  roof.     All 


"  M.    Coste  makes  all   these  arches  I  are  all  circular;   the   truth   being  that 
pointed.     M.  de  Prangey  states  that  they  |  they  are  partly  one,  partly  the  other. 
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this  part  of  the  mosque,  however,  has  been  so  often  repaired  and  reno- 
vated that  but  little  of  the  original  details  can  now  remain. 

Of  the  original  mosque,  or  perhaps  church,  tlie  only  part  that  can 
with  certainty  be  said  to  exist  is  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall,  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  No.  960,  which 

possesses  the  peculiarity  of  being  '-^-^==a  —  -^■'^^ — -_-  -  -=- 
built  with  pointed  arclies,  similar 
in  form  to  those  of  the  Aksah  at 
Jerusalem.  Tliey  are  now  built 
up,  and  must  have  been  so  at  the 
time  of  one  of  the  earlier  altera- 
tions ;  still  they  are,  from  their 
undoubted  antiquity,  a  curious 
contribution  to  the  much-con- 
tested history  of  the  pointed  arch. 
Notwithstanding  the  beautiful 
climate     of     Egypt,     the     whole 

mosque    is    now    in    a    sad    state   of     OeO.    Arches  in  the  Mosque  of  Amrou.  (From 
J  1    ,•  1        1  .   .  G.  de  Prangey's  Work.) 

degradation    and     decay,    arismg 

principally  from  its  original  faulty  construction.    Owing  to  the  paucity 

of  details,  many  of  M.  Coste's  restorations  must  be  taken  as  e.vtremely 

doubtful. 

From  the  time  of  the  great  rebuilding  of  the  mosque  of  Amrou, 
■under  W.alid,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  architectural  history  of  Egypt  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  during  which  time  it  is  probable  that 
no  really  great  work  was  undertaken  there,  as  Egyjit  was  then  a 
dependent  province  of  tlie  great  Caliphat  of  the  East.  With  the 
recovery,  however,  of  something  like  independence,  we  find  one  of 
its  most  powerful  rulers,  Ibn  Touloun,  commencing  a  mosque  at  Cairo 
(a.d.  876),  which,  owing  to  its  superior  style  of  construction,  still 
remains  in  tolerable  perfection  to  the  present  day.' 

Tradition,  as  usual,  ascribes  the  design  to  a  Christian  architect, 
who,  when  the  Emir  declined  to  use  the  columns  of  desecrated 
churches  for  the  ])roposed  mosque,  offered  to  build  it  entirely  of 
original  materials.  He  was  at  first  thrown  into  prison  through 
the  machinations  of  his  rivals ;  but  at  last,  when  they  found  they 
could  not  dispense  with  his  services,  was  again  sent  for,  and  his 
design  carried  out.^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  style  of  the  mosque  shows  an 
immense  advance  on  that  of  its  predecessor,  all  trace  of  Roman  or 


'  This  was  quite  true  when  I  first 
saw  it  and  wrote  these  lines.  Since 
then  tlie  arclies  have  been  built  up, 
and    it    has     been    converted    into    a 


hospital,     and     I     fear     irretrievably 
ruined. 

-  See  Coste's  "Edifices  de  Caire,"  p. 
32,  quoting  from  Makrisi. 
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B3'z;iiitiiie  art  having  disappeared  in  the  interval,  and  the  Saracenic 
architecture  appearing  complete  in  all  its  details,  the  parts  originally 
borrowed  from  previous  styles  having  liecn  worked  up  and  fused  into 
a  consentaneous  whole.     Whether  this  took   place    in    Egypt   itself 


r*fil.     Mnsipt**  of  Ibn  Toiilouii  at  Ciiro.     (From  ( 


Arrliitpcture  Arabe.") 


during  the  century  and  a  half  that  had  elapsed,  is  by  no  means  clear; 
and  it  is  more  than  ]iroliable  that  the  brilliant  Courts  of  Damascus  and 
Bagdad  did  more  than  Egyjit  towards  bringing  about  the  result.  At 
all  events,  from  this  time  we  find  no  backsliding;  the  style  in  Egyyt 
at  last  takes  its  rank  as  a  separate  and  conijilete  architectural  form 
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It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  in  so  rich  a  storeliousc  of  materials  as 
Egypt,  the  architects  could  not  always  resist  appropriating  tiio 
remains  of  earlier  buildings ;  but  when  they  did  this,  they  used 
them  so  completely  in  their  own  fashion,  and  so  worked  them  into 
their  own  style,  that  we  do  not  at  once  recognize  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  derived. 

To  return,  however,  to  tlie  mosque  of  Touloun.  Its  gemral 
anangcinent  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  tlie  mosque  of  Amrou, 
only  with  somewhat  increased  dimensions,  the  court  being  very 
nearly  300  ft.  square,  and  the  whole  building  390  ft.  by  4.5.'i.  No 
pillars  whatever  are  used  in  its  construction,  except  as  engaged 
corner  shafts ;  all  the  arches,  which  are  invariably  pointed,  being 
supported  by  massive  piers.  The  court  on  three  sides  has  two  ranges 
of  arcades,  but  on  the  side  towards  Mecca  there  are  five;  and  with 
this  peculiarity,  that  instead  of  the  arcades  running  parallel  to  the 
side,  as  in  a  Christian  church,  or  in  the  mosque  of  Amrou,  they  run 
across  the  mosque  from  east  to  west,  as  they  always  did  in  subsequent 
exam])les. 

The  whole  building  is  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco;  <ind  fortu- 
nately almost  every  opening  is  surrounded  by  an  inscription  in  the 
old  form  of  Cufic  characters,  which  were  then  used,  and  only  used 
about  the  period  to  which  the  mos(jue  is  ascribed,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  date.  Indeed,  the  age  both  of  the  building  itself, 
and  of  all  its  details,  is  well  ascertained. 

The  Wood(^ut  No.  961  will  ex])lain  the  form  of  its  arcades,  and 
of  the  ornaments  that  cover  them.  Their  general  character  is  that  of 
bold  and  massive  simplicity,  the  counterpart  of  our  own  Norman  style. 
A  certain  element  of  sublimity  and  power,  in  spite  of  occasional  clum- 
siness, is  common  to  both  these  styles.  Indeed,  excepting  the  Hassanec 
mosque,  there  is  jierhaps  no  mosque  in  Caiid  so  imposing  and  so  perfect 
as  this,  though  it  ])ossesses  little 
or  nothing  of  that  grace  an<I 
elegance  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  e.xpect  in  this  style. 

Among  the  more  remark- 
able peculiarities  of  this  build- 
ing is  the  mode  in  which  all 
the  external  openings  are  filled 
with  that  peculiar  sort  of  tra- 
cery which  became  as  charac- 
teristic of  this  style  as  that  of 
the  windows  of  our  churches 
five  centuries  afterwards  is  of 

the  Gothic  style.     With  the  Saracens  the  whole  window  is  filled,  and 
the  interstices  are  small  and  varied  ;  both  which  characteristics  are 
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appropriate  when  the  window  is  not  to  be  looked  out  of,  or  wlien 
it  is  filled  with  painted  glass ;  but  of  course  are  utterly  unsuitable 
to  our  purposes.  Yet  it  is  doubtful,  even  now,  whether  the  Saracenic 
did  not  excel  the  Gothic  architects,  even  in  their  best  days,  in  the 
elegance  of  design  and  variety  of  invention  displayed  in  the  tracery 
of  their  windows.  In  the  mosque  of  Ibn  Touloun  it  is  used  as  an  old 
and  perfected  invention,  and  with  the  germs  of  all  those  angular  and 
flowing  lines  which  afterwards  were  combined  into  such  myriad  forras 
of  beauty. 

It  is  possible  that  future  researches  may  bring  to  light  a  build- 
ing, 50  or  even  100  years  earlier  than  this,  which  may  show  nearly 
as  complete  an  emancipation  from  Ciiristian  art ;  but  for  the  present, 
it  is  from  the  mosque  of  Touloun  (a.p.  885)  that  we  must  date  the 
complete  foundation  of  the  new  style.  Although  there  is  consider- 
able difticulty  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  style  from  the  erection  of 
the  mosques  of  Damascus  and  .Jerusalem  to  that  of  Touloun,  there  ia 
none  from  that  time  onwards.  Cairo  alone  furnishes  nearly  sufficient 
materials  for  the  purpose. 

The  next  great  mosque  erected  in  this  city  was  el-Azhar,  or 
"the  splendid,"  commenced  in  the  year  981,  or  about  a  century 
after  that  of  Touloun,  and,  though  certainly  a  very  magnificent  build- 
ing, and  showing  a  great  advance  in  elegance  of  detail  over  that 
last  natned,  it  is  far  from  being  so  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  ancient  pillars  in  parts,  and  to  masses  of  wall  being 
placed  on  them,  only  suited  to  such  forras  as  those  used  in  the  mosque 
of  Touloun. 

The  buildings  during  the  next  century  and  a  half  are  neither 
numerous  nor  remarkable  for  size,  though  progress  is  very  evident 
in  such  examples  as  exist;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
we  find  the  style  almost  entirely  clianged. 

One  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  last  age  is  that  built  by  Sultan 
Barkook  outside  the  walls  of  Cairo  (a.d.  1149),  which,  besides  a  mosque, 
contains  an  additional  feature  in  the  great  sepulchral  chambers  which 
are  in  fact  the  principal  part  of  the  edifice,  and  betray  the  existence 
of  a  strong  affinity  to  the  tomb-building  races  in  the  rulers  of  Egypt 
at  that  time. 

The  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  963,  964),  though  small,  will 
show  the  state  to  which  the  art  had  at  that  period  arrived  in  Egypt. 
The  pointed  arch,  as  will  be  observed,  is  used  with  as  much  lightness 
and  elegance  as  ever  it  reached  in  the  West. 

The  dome  has  become  a  truly  graceful  and  elaborate  appendage, 
forming  not  only  a  very  perfect  ceiling  inside,  but  a  most  imposmg 
ornament  to  the  exterior.  Above  all,  the  minaret  has  here  arrived  at 
as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  it  ever  reached  in  any  after  age. 

The  oldest  known  example  of  this  species  of  tower  is  that  of  the 
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moscjue  of  Ibn  Toulouii,  but  it  is  particularly  ungraceful  and 
clumsy.  The  minaret  in  that  of  Amrou  was  probably  a  later  addition. 
Those     of     the     Azhar, 


which  are  probably  of  the 
date  of  that  mosque,  al- 
most equal  the  one  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcut; 
hut  it  is  only  here  that 
they  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired that  elegance  and 
completeness  which  ren- 
der them  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  form  of 
tower  architecture  in  the 
world.  Our  2irejudices 
are  of  course  with  tlie 
spires  of  our  Gotliic 
churches,  and  the  In- 
dians erected  some  noble 
towers;  but,  taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  doubtful  if 
anything  of  its  class  ever 
surpassed  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  minarets  attached  to  the  mosques  during  this  and  the 
two  or  three  subsequent  centuries. 


Plan  of  Mosque  and  Tombs  of  Snltan  Barkook. 
(From  L'oste.)    Scale  UiO  It.  to  1  in. 


86i.    Section  of  Jiosque  of  Barkook.    (From  Coste's  "  Architecture  Arabe.") 


The  mosqtie  of  Kaloun  and  the  hospital  attached  to  it  (a.d.  1284) 
are  both  noble  buildings,  full  of  the  most  elegant  details,  and   not 
VOL.  II. —33 
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without  considerable  grandeur  in  parts.  In  .all  except  detail,  however, 
tliey  must  yield  the  palm  to  tlie  next  great  example,  the  mosque  with 
which  the  Sultan  Hassan  adorned  Cairo  in  the  year  1356.  In  some 
respects  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mosques  ever  erected  ir 
any  country,  and  differing  considerably  from  any  other  with  whic] 
we  are  at  present  acquainted. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  965),  its  external  form 
is  very  irregular,  following  on  .all  sides  the  lines  of  the  streets  within 
wliich  it  is  situated.  This  irregularit}^  however,  is  not  such  as  to 
detract  from  its  appearance,  which  is  singularly  boUl  and  massive  on 
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965.    Mosque  cf  .Sull.iii  H.issan.    (From  Coste's  "  Architecture  Arabe.")    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

every  side  ;  the  w.alls  being  nearly  100  ft.  in  height,  and  surmounted 
by  a  cornice,  which  adds  another  13  ft.,  and  projects  about  6  ft.  Tliis 
gre.at  height  is  divided  into  no  less  than  nine  stories  of  small  apart- 
ments ;  but  the  openings  are  so  deeply  recessed,  and  the  projections 
between  them  so  bold,  that,  instead  of  cutting  it  up  and  making  it 
look  like  a  factory,  which  would  have  been  the  case  in  England,  the 
building  has  all  the  apparent  solidity  of  a  fortress,  and  seems  more 
worthy  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  than  any  work  of 
modern  times  in  Egypt. 

Internally  there  is  a  court  o]ien  to  the  sky,  measuring  117  ft.  by 
105,  enclosed  by  a  wall  112  ft.  in  height.  Instead  of  the  usual  colon- 
nades or  arcades,  only  one  gigantic  niche  opens  in  each  face  of  the 
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court.  On  three  sides  these  niches  measure  46  ft.  square  ;  but  on 
that  which  faces  Mecca  the  great  niclie  is  69  ft.  wide  by  90  in  depth, 
and  90  ft.  high  intenially.  All  four  are  covered  with  simple  tunnel- 
vaults  of  a  pointed  form,  without  either  ribs  or  intersections,  and  for 
simple  grandeur  are  unrivalled  by  any  similar  arches  known  to  e.\ist 
anywhere. 

Behind  the  niche  pointing  towards  Mecca  is  thctombof  the  founder, 
square  in  plan,  as  these  buildings  almost  always  are,  measuring  69  ft. 
each  way,  and  covered  by  a  lofty  and  elegant  dome  resting  on  jienden- 
tives  of  great  beauty  and  richness.  It  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  two 
noble  minarets,  one  of  which  is  the  highest  and  largest  in  Cairo,  and 
probably  in  any  part  of  the  world,  being  '280  ft.  in  height  and  of  pro- 
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'JGG.    Section  of  Mosque  of  Hassan,  Cairo.    Scale  Itnj  ft.  to  1  m. 


portionate  breadth.  Its  design  and  outline,  however,  are  scarcely  so 
elegant  as  some  others,  though  even  in  these  respects  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a  very  beautiful  example  of  its  class. 

One  of  the  jirincipal  defects  of  this  building  is  the  position  of  its 
doorway,  which,  instead  of  facing  the  kibleh  or  niche  pointing  towards 
Mecca,  is  placed  diagonally  in  the  street  alongside  of  the  building, 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  ai'chitecture  in  itself;  still  its  situa- 
tion and  the  narrow  passages  that  Icail  from  it  to  the  main  building 
detract  most  materially  from  the  effect  of  the  whole  edifice,  which 
in  other  resjiects  is  so  perfect.  It  may  ha\e  been  that  ground  could 
not  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  ]ilacing  the  entrance  in  the  right 
position  ;  but  more  probably  it  was  so  arranged  for  the  sake  of  defence, 
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the  whole  structure  having  very  niucli  the  appearance  of  a  fortalice, 
■  and  being,  without  doubt,  erected  to  serve  that  purpose,  as  well  as  being 
adapted  for  a  house  of  prayer. 


967.    Mosque  of  K.iitbey.    ^Fvom  Coste's  "  Architecture  Arabe.") 


The  mosque  El  IMoycd,  erected  in  1415  a.i>.,  is  a  singularly  elegant 
speoiuien  of  a  mosque  with  columns.  Externally  it  measures  about 
300  ft.  by  250,  and  ])osaesses  an  internal  court,  surrounded  by  double 
colonnades  on  three  sides,  and  a  triple  range  of  arches  on  the  side 
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looking  towards  ]Mecca,  wliere  also  are  situated  —  as  in  that  of  Bar- 
kook  —  the  tombs  of  the  founder  and  his  family.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  ancient  columns  have  been  used  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
but  the  superstructure  is  so  light  and  elegant  that  the  effect  is  agree- 
able ;  and  of  the  "  mixed  mosques  "  —  i.e.,  those  where  ancient  materials 
are  incorporated  —  this  is  one  of  tiie  most  pleasing  specimens. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  gem  in  or  about  Cairo  is  the  mosque  and 
tomb  of  Kaitbey  (Woodcut  No.  9(37),  outside  the  w.alls,  erected  a.d. 
1403.  Looked  at  externally  or  internally  nothing  can  exceed  tlie 
grace  of  every  part  of  this  building.  Its  small  dimensions  exclude  it 
from  any  claim  to  grandeur,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  the  purity  of  the 
Greek  and  someotlier  styles  ;  but  as  a  perfect  model  of  the  elegance  we 
generally  associate  with  the  architecture  of  this  jjeojile,  it  is  perhajis 
unrivalled  by  anything  in  Egypt,  and  far  surpasses  the  Alhainbra  or 
the  other  Western  buildings  of  its  age. 

After  this  jieriod  there  were  not  many  important  Iniildings 
erected  in  Cairo,  or  indeed  in  Egy]it ;  ami  when  a  new  age  of 
splendor  appears  the  old  art  is  found  to  have  died  out,  and  a 
Renaissance  far  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  West  has  grown  up  in 
tlie  interval.  In  modern  Europe  the  native  architects  wrought  out 
the  so-called  restoration  of  art  in  their  own  ))edantic  fashion  ;  but 
in  the  Levant  tlie  corresponding  process  took  place  nnder  the  aus- 
pices of  a  set  of  refugee  Italian  artists,  who  engrafted  tlieir  would-be 
classical  notions  on  the  Moorish  style  with  a  vulgarity  of  form  and 
color  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  In  the  later  buildings  of 
Mehemet  Ali  and  his  contemporaries  wo  find  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  materials  used  so  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  men  could  so 
pervert  every  notion  of  beauty  and  projiriety  to  the  production  of 
such  discordant  ugliness. 

From  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  the  materials,  the  mosque  erected 
by  the  late  pasha  in  the  citadel  at  Cairo  ought  to  rival  any  of  the  more 
ancient  buildings  in  the  city ;  but  as  it  is,  nothing  can  be  worse  or 
more  uninteresting. 


Mecca. 

In  a  history  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  a  description  of  the  mosque 
at  Mecca  would  naturally  take  the  first  place;  but  in  a  work  devoted 
to  architecture  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  it  in  connection  with  Egypt, 
to  whose  sultans  it  owes  whatever  architectural  adornment  it  ])ossess"s. 
The  Kaabah,  or  holy  shrine  itself,  has  no  architecture,  and  is  famous 
only  for  its  sanctity. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Hejira  the  area  seems  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  cloister  of  no  great  magnificence,  but  after  a  great  fire, 
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wliicli  occurred  in  1399,  the  north  and  west  sides  were  rebuilt  in  a  more 
sj)lendid  manner  by  Barlcook,  Sultan  of  Egyj)t,  whose  mosque  and  tomb 
are  illustrated,  Woodcuts  Nos.  963,  964.  In  1500  El  Glioury,  like- 
wise an  Egyptian  sultan  of  Memlook  race,  rebuilt  tiie  Bab  Ibrahim. 
The  next  repairs  were  due  to  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople.  Selim  I., 
in  1572,  rebuilt  one  side,  and  in  1576  Murad  effected  a  general  repair 
of  the  whole,  and  left  it  pretty  much  as  we  now  find  it. 

It  need  hardly  l)e  pointed  out  that  in  arrangement  it  necessarily 
differs  from  all  other  mosques.     The  precept  of  the  Koran  was  that  all 


968.    Great  Mosque  at  Mecca.    (From  a  Plan  by  Ali  Bey.') 

true  believers  when  they  prayed  should  turn  to  the  Kaabah,  and  a 
mosque  consequently  became  a  mere  indicator  of  the  direction  in  which 
Mecca  stood  ;  but  in  this  instance,  witli  the  Kaabah  in  tlie  centre, 
no  luihrab  or  indication  was  possible.  All  that  was  requii-eil  was  a 
teiiienos  to  enclose  the  sacred  object  and  exclude  the  outside  world 
with  its  business  from  the  hallowed  precincts. 

The  ]iriucii>al  object  in  the  enclosure  is  of  course  the  Kaabah,  a 
small,  low  tower  nearly  but  not  quite  square  in  plan,  the  longer  sides 
39  and  40  ft.  res]iectivcly  ;  the  shorter  31  and  33  ft. ;  its  height  is  36  ft. 
The  entrance  is  near  one  corner,  at  a  height  of  6  ft.  from  the  ground 


1  To  set  it  within  the  page,  the  scale  of  this  plan  is  reduced  to  liOO  French,  or 
210  Endish  ft.  to  1  in. 
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It  is  wlioUy  without  areliitectural  ornnnicnt,  nml  tlie  upper  part  is 
covered  b}-  a  black  clotli,  which  is  annually  renewed.  Ne.xt  in  im- 
portance to  this  is  the  Zenizeni,  or  holy  spring,  which  is  said  to  have 
gushed  out  on  this  spot  to  the  succor  of  Islunael  and  his  mother  when 
perishing  of  thirst.  These  two  objects  are  joined  by  a  vailing  sur- 
rounding the  Kaabah,  except  at  one  jjoint,  where  it  joins  the  Zemzem. 
The  railing  jirobably  marks  the  enclosure  of  the  old  Pagan  temple 
before  Mahomet's  time. 

These,  with  some  other  subordinate  buildings,  now  stand  in  a  court- 
yard, forming  a  perfect  rectangle  of  about  380  ft.  by  570  internally, 
surrounded  by  arcades  on  all  sides.  These  vary  considerably  in  depth, 
so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  external  outline  of  the  build- 
ing, which,  as  shown  in  the  Woodcut  (No.  9CS)  is  very  irregular.  It 
is  entered  on  all  sides  by  nineteen  gateways,  some  of  which  are  said 
to  be  of  considerable  magnificence,  and  it  is  adorned  by  seven  mina- 
rets. These  are  placed  very  irregularly,  and  none  of  them  are  of 
particular  beauty  or  size. 

On  the  longer  sides  of  the  court  there  are  thirty-six  arches,  on  the 
shorter  twenty-four,  all  sliglitly  pointed.  They  are  supported  by  col- 
umns of  grayish  marble,  every  fourth  being  a  square  pier,  tlie  others 
circular  pillars. 

Neither  its  ordonnance,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  its 
details  render  the  temple  an  object  of  much  architectural  magnifi- 
cence. Even  in  size  it  is  surpassed  by  many,  and  is  less  than  its 
great  rival,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  600  ft.  square.  Still 
it  is  interesting,  as  it  is  in  reality  the  one  temple  of  the  Moslem 
woi-ld  ;  for  though  many  mosques  are  now  reputed  sacred,  and  as 
such  studiously  guarded  against  profanation,  this  pretended  sanctity 
is  evidently  a  prejudice  borrowed  or  inherited  from  other  religions, 
and  is  no  ]>art  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Moslem  faith,  which,  like  the 
Jewish,  points  to  one  only  temple  as  the  place  where  the  people  should 
worshi]),  and  towards  which  they  should  turn  in  prayer. 

Barbart. 

There  may  be  —  no  doubt  are — many  buildings  erected  by  the 
Moslems  in  the  countries  between  Egypt  and  S)>ain  ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  with  their  love  of  art,  and  opportunities  for  investigating  them, 
the  French  liave  not  yet  made  us  acquainted  with  their  peculiarities. 
Even  if  not  magnificent  in  themselves,  they  must  form  a  curious  link 
between  the  styles  of  the  East  and  the  West.  In  so  far  as  we  at 
present  know,  Moorish  art  in  Spain  is  cut  off  from  .all  connection  with 
the  East,  and  stands  utterly  alone.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  for 
the  light  it  would  tlirow  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Saracenic 
style  in  Spain,  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  what  took 
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place  in  the  North  of  Africa  during  the  first  centuries  of  tlie  Hejira. 
The  religious  bigotry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis  is 
no  doubt  one  cause  why  we  know  so  little,  but  more  may  probably 
be  owing  to  the  indifference  of  travellers. 

Tlie  mosque  at  Kairwan  is  one  of  those  buildings  about  which  it 
would  be  especially  interesting  to  know  something.     That  city  was 

long  the  capital  of  the  African  provinces  of 
tlie  empire  of  the  caliphs,  and  it  was  thence 
that  they  spread  their  religion  into  the 
centre  of  the  great  continent  whore  it  is 
located  and  conquered  Sicily.  The  mosque 
was  erected,  or  at  least  commenced,  in  the 
1st  century  of  the  Ilcjira,  and  was  built 
principally  from  Koman  remains  found  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  is  now  considered 
so  sacred  that  no  Christian  is  allowed  to 
set  foot  within  its  precincts;  all  that  we 
know  is  that  it  is  a  worthy  compeer  of  the 
contemporary  mosques  of  Damascus  and 
Cairo,  while  owing  to  its  secluded  station 
it  may  probably  be  less  altered  than  either 
of  these  great  buildings,  and  may  conse- 
quently convey  a  more  correct  idea  of  the 
architecture  of  the  age  than  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  mosques  in  great  cities. 

Tunis  possesses  some  noble  edifices,  not 
so  old  as  this,  but  still  of  a  good  age;  but, 
except  the  minaret  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  (No.  969),  none  of  them 
have  yet  been  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  us  to  judge  citlier  what  they  are 
or  what  rank  they  are  entitled  to  as  works 
of  art.  This  minaret  is  one  of  the  finest 
sjiecimens  of  a  particular  class.  It  ]ios- 
sesses  none  of  the  grace  or  elaborate  beauty 
of  detail  of  those  at  Cairo;  but  the  beauti- 
ful proportion  of  the  shaft,  and  the  appro- 
priate half-military  style  of  its  ornaments,  render  it  singularly  pleas- 
ing. The  upper  part  also  is  well  proportioned,  though  altered  to 
some  extent  in  modern  times.  Unfortunately  neither  its  age  nor 
licight  is  correctly  known.  It  is  jirobably  three  or  four  centuries 
old,  and  with  its  contemporary,  the  Hassanee  mosque  at  Cairo,  proves 
that  tlie  Saracenic  architects  were  capable  of  expressing  simple 
grandeur  as  well  as  elaborate  beauty  when  it  suited  them  to 
do  so. 


969.  Minaret  at  Tunis.    (From 
Girault  Ue  Praugey.) 
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Algeria  possesses  no  building  of  any  importance  belonging  to  any 
good  age  of  Moorish  art.  Those  of  Constantine  are  the  only  ones 
which  have  yet  been  illustrated  in  an  intelligible  manner,  and  they 
scarcely  deserve  mention  after  the  great  buildings  in  Egy])t  and  the 
farther  East.  I  cannot  lielp  suspecting  that  some  remains  of  a  better 
age  may  still  be  brouglit  to  light ;  but  tlie  French  archa'ologists  seem 
to  be  wliolly  taken  up  with  the 'vestiges  of  the  Romans,  and  not  to 
liave  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  more  modern  style,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  soon  will  do.  In  an  artistic  |)oint  of  view,  at 
least,  it  is  far  more  important  tlian  the  few  fragments  of  lionian 
buildings  still  left  in  that  remote  province. 
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FOR  the  present  it  is  feared  we  must  forego  any  attempt  to  trace  the 
steps  by  whicli  the  Saracenic  styles  reached  S]inin,  or  to  determine 
why  tiie  forms  it  assumed  when  we  first  meet  it  tliere  are  so  different 
from  those  Ave  find  elsewliere.  As  a  style  it  is  inferior  to  ni.-iny  otlicr 
forms  of  Saracenic  art.  It  lias  not  tlie  purity  of  form  and  elegance 
of  detail  attained  in  Egypt,  nor  the  perfection  in  coloring  wliich 
characterizes  the  style  of  Persia,  while  it  is  certainly  inferior  both  in 
elegance  and  richness  to  that  of  India.  Still  it  is  to  us  perha]>s  the 
most  interesting  of  the  wliole,  not  only  because  of  its  pro.ximity  to 
our  own  shores,  and  our  conse(iueiit  greater  familiarity  with  it,  but 
because  history,  poetry,  and  jtainting  have  all  combined  to  heigliten 
its  merits  and  fi.x  its  forms  on  our  minds.  Few  are  unacquainted 
with  the  brilliant  daring  of  the  handful  of  adventurers  who,  in  the 
8th  century,  sulijugated  S))ain  and  nearly  conquered  Europe,  and 
fewer  still  have  listened  without  emotion  to  the  sad  tale  of  their 
expulsion  eight  centuries  afterwards.  Much  of  the  poetry  and 
romance  of  the  Middle  Ages  owes  its  existence  to  the  struggles 
between  the  Cliristian  and  the  Paynim  knights  ;  and  in  modern  times 
poets,  painters,  and  architects  have  all  lingered  and  ex]>atiated  on  the 
beauties  of  the  Alhambra,  or  dwelt  in  delight  on  the  mysterious 
magnificence  of  the  mosque  at  Cordoba.  Indeed,  no  greater  compli- 
ment could  be  paid  to  this  style  than  that  conveyed  by  the  fact  that, 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  not  one  work  of  any  importance  has  been 
devoted  to  the  Christian  antiquities  of  Spain,  while  even  England 
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has  produced  two  such  splendid  illustvations  of  the  Alh-auibra  as  tliose 
of  Murphy  and  Owen  Jones  —  works  far  more  magnificent  than  any 
devoted  to  our  own  national  arts.  In  France,  too,  Girault  de  Pran- 
gey,  Le  Norraaad,  Chapuy,  and  others,  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  task;  and  even  in  Spain  the  "  Antigiiedades  Arabes  en  Espana" 
is  the  best  production  of  the  class.  We  are  thus  really  familiar  with 
what  these  strangers  did  ;  while  the  cathedrals  of  Seville,  Toledo, 
Burgos,  and  Leon  are  only  partially  measured  or  illustrated  ;  and 
travellers  hurrying  to  the  Alhainbra  scarce  condescend  to  alight  from 
the  diligence  to  cast  a  passing  glance  at  their  beauties.' 

This  is  indeed  hardly  fair;  still  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  come  into  contact  with  the  brilliant  productions  of  the  fervid 
imagination  of  a  Southern  people  without  being  captivated  with  their 
beauty;  and  there  is  a  fascination  in  their  exuberance  of  ornament 
and  brilliancy  of  color  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist  when  these 
are  used  with  the  daring  which  characterizes  their  employment  here. 
It  is  also  true  that  these  Moorish  architects  avoid  the  vulgarity  which 
would  inevitably  accom]iany  such  exuberance  in  the  hands  of  North- 
ern artists — -a  defect  which  the  more  delicately  organized  Asiatic 
invariably  escaped. 

Cordoba. 

As  far  as  the  history  of  architecture  is  concerned,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  building  in  Spain  is  the  mosque  of  Cordoba;  it  was  the 
first  im])ortant  building  commenced  by  the  Moors,  and  was  enlarged 
and  ornamented  by  successive  rulers,  so  that  it  contains  specimens  of 
all  the  styles  current  in  Spain  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  building 
of  the  Alhambra,  which  was  in  the  latest  age  of  Moorish  art. 

This  celebr.ated  mosque  was  commenced  by  Caliph  Abd  el-Rahman 
in  the  year  786,  and  completed  by  his  son  Ilesham,  who  died  796. 
The  part  built  by  them  was  the  eleven  western  aisles,  which  then 
formed  an  edifice  comjilete  in  itself,  not  unlike  the  Aksah  at  Jerusalem 
(except  in  tlie  number  of  aisles),  which  the  caliph  is  said  to  have 
been  anxious  to  surpass.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it 
originally  had  a  court   in  front,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  present 


'  Wlien  the  great  national  work,  en- 
titled "  Monuraentos  Architectonioos 
d'Espana,"  is  complete,  this  reproach 
will  be  removed,  but  that  certainly  will 
not  be  the  case  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
to  come,  if  it  ever  does  attain  comple- 
tion. The  scale  is  too  large,  and  the 
total  want  of  principle  on  which  it  is 
carried  out  renters  it  useless  till  it  is 
further  advanced.     Twenty-three  num- 


bers are  published,  but  not  one  impor- 
tant building  is  complete,  and,  except- 
ing a  plan  of  Toledo,  not  one  of  the 
larger  Iniildings  is  even  attempted.  — 
Cosas  d'Espana. 

The  above  note  was  written  ten  yeai-s 
ago,  and  is  true  now,  except  that  the 
twenty-three  must  be  now  Ihirty-two, 
where  it  stojiped  six  or  seven  years 
ago. 
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court  owes  its  existence  to  another  caliph,  of  the  same  name  as  tlie 
founder,  in  the  year  957.  As,  however,  the  Cliristian  basilicas  of  this 
age  had  almost  always  courts  in  front,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
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970.    Sltisque  atCor.luba.     ,1  I'jUi  ^i  I'liui  by  G.  le  NunuaiHl.;    Scale  lUU  ft.  to  1  in. 

this  mosque  had  one  also  ;  for  the  Mahomedan  mosques  erected  in 
countries  previously  Christian  borrow  much  of  their  arrangement 
from  these  edifices. 

The  eight  eastern  aisles  were  added  by  El  Mansour  (976-1001), 
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thus  completing  the  mosque  to  a  parallelogram  of  420  ft.  by  375  ;'  it 
covers,  therefore,  157,500  square  feet,  being  a  larger  superficies  than 
that  of  any  Christian  church  exce]it  St.  Peter's  at  Eonie.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sadly  deficient  in  height,  being  only  about  30  ft.  liigh  to  the 
roofs,  and  also  wants  subordination  of  parts,  all  the  aisles  being 
nearly  of  the  same  width,  about  22  ft.,  e.Ycept  the  central  one  of  the 
original  eleven,  which  is  5  ft.  wider  ;  the  33  transverse  aisles  are  all 
sinfilar  in  breadth ;  so  that  altogether  it  is  as  deficient  in  design  as 
the  "  hall  of  a  thousand  columns  "  of  a  Hindu  temple,  and  produces 
pretty  nearly  the  same 
effect. 

So  completely  has 
the  building  been  al- 
tered by  vai'ious  repairs 
and  the  intrusion  of  a 
modern  cathedral  into 
its  centre,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult tounderstand  many 
of  the  original  arrange- 
ments, especially  how 
it  was  lighted,  for  the 
few  doors  towards  the 
court  and  on  the  sides 
would  not  suffice,  and 
there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  clerestory  in  the 
centre.  The  original 
roof,  however,  which 
was  of  wood  richly 
carved  and  painted,  has 
been  removed, and  bi'ick 
vaults  substituted.  My 
own  impression  is  that 
the  upjier  part  of  the 
side-walls  was  originally  an  open  arcade  or  colonnade  on  the  two  sides 
at  least,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  side-aisles  are 
narrower  than  the  others  exactly  by  the  thickness  of -the  walls;  so 
tliat,  if  the  walls  were  low,  with  columns  standing  on  the  outer  edge, 
the  width  of  these  aisles  would  be  uniform  with  the  rest. 

The  Sanctuary  was  rebuilt  by  the  Caliph  Hakeem,  a.d.  965,  and  is 
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971.    Interior  of  Sctnptuary  at  Cnnloba.    (From  a  Drawing 
by  Giraiiit  de  Frangey.) 


'  Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
plans  publislied  of  tliis  edifice,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difticult  to  ascertain  its  exact 
dimensions.  Murphy,  in  his  plans, 
makes    them    623  X  440,   whereas    the 


scale  of  his  plans  shows  .570  X  40.5.  Le 
Normand's  two  plans  differ  considerably 
from  one  another.  The  above  is  about 
the  mean. 
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tlie  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  specimen  of  Moorish  architecture  in 
Spain  and  of  the  best  age.  In  the  great  body  of  the  mosque  the 
architects  employed  columns  brought  from  the  ruined  Roman  cities  of 
Merida  and  the  neighborhood,  i)robably  tliose  supporting  the  por- 
ticos of  the  Forum  and  streets,  or  the  courts  of  private  houses.  These 
being  small  and  low,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  the  ex|iedicnt  of 
placing  arch  over  arch  to  eke  out  their  height  —  to  invent  in  slioi't  for 
the  nonce  that  strange  style  which  gives  so  peculiar  a  cliaracter  to 
this  building.     Before  the  age  of  El  Hakeem,  however,  the  style  had 


2.     Kxtt^noi- vl  Liie  ■SaiiirLii;try,  0<>Jtiub;i.     (Frijm  Kosimi^hi  u-ii.i 


time  to  perfect  itself;  it  was  no  longer  dependent  either  on  the  mate- 
rials or  the  forms  of  Roman  art.  They  obtained  also  at  this  time  the 
assistance  of  workmen  from  Byzantium,  with  which  court  the  caliphs 
of  Spain  were  closely  allied  ;  and  with  their  own  exquisite  taste  they 
made  the  faqade  and  niches  of  this  ]iart  of  the  building  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  ait  in  Spain,  and  which,  but  for 
the  smallness  of  the  scale  and  confined  nature  of  the  design,  might 
rival  anything  else  found  anywhere. 

The  flowing  and  graceful  forms  of  the  design  of  this  Sanctuary 
are  preferable  to  the  interlacing  stra'ght  lines  of  the  Alhambra,  and 
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the  materials,  which  are  in  tliis  jilace  wliite  and  colored  marbles  and 
true  mosaic  work,  are  very  mucli  to  be  preferred  to  the  paint  and 
plaster  of  the  other  and  more  celebrated  edifice. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  screen  of  columns  in  front  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary seems  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  holy  place  itself,  and  to 
have  been  remodelled  to  its  present  form  at  a  time  when  the  wooden 
roof  was  removed  and  the  existing  vault  substituted.  Like  every 
form  of  architecture  which  is  aj)propriate  and  fulfils  its  ]Hirj)ose,  it 
demands  our  admiration;  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  design 
forms  so  ungraceful  in  themselves,  or  so  clumsily  put  together  as  the 
interlacing  arches  of  the  upjicr  ]iart,  and  the  whole  is  so  bizarre  that 
it  requires  all  its  richness  of  detail,  and  all  its  associations,  to  reconcile 
a  stranger  to  its  appearance. 

The  same  system  of  ornamentation  is  carried  out  in  the  chapel  of 
Villa    Viciosa,     erected 

apparently     about     the    f-'     ■   ■     ,.  _       _      ^_^   -_-^::.-'— 3  X 

year  1200.  It  is  evi- 
dently one  of  those 
raised  platforms  so 
common  in  Indian,  and 
indeed  in  all  royal 
mosques,  where  the 
king  in  his  grandeur 
could  pray,  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  vulgar 
crowd.  Though  a  good 
deal  altered  and  de- 
ranged by  being  con- 
verted into  a  Ciiristian 
chapel,  it  still  shows,  in 
the  age  of  its  greatest 
originality,  the  germ  of 
that     style    which    was 

afterwards  elaborated  at  Granada,  and  is  generally  considered  as  the 
typical  style  of  the  country. 

Before  leaving  this  niosque  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that 
nowhere  in  any  of  these  styles  does  the  pointed  arch  appear,  or  only 
so  timidly  as  to  be  quite  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  At  an  age  when 
its  emjiloyment  was  universal  in  the  East,  it  is  singular  to  observe 
how  com]iletely  the  Saracenic  architects  followed  the  traditions  of  the 
country  in  which  they  found  themselves.  At  Cordoba  they  never 
threw  off  the  influence  of  the  Roman  arch,  though  fartlier  north  the 
pointed  arch  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  their  buildings. 

Contemporary  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  mosque 
was  the  erection  of  the  great  palace  in  the  city  of  Zahra,  near  Cordoba, 


Screen  of  the  Cliapel  of  Villa  Viciosa,  Jlosque  of 
Cordoba. 
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which,  if  we  may  trust  tlie  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  was  by  far  the  most  wonderful  work  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Tliis 
indeed  might  be  expected,  for,  as  lias  been  before  remarked,  the  palaces 
were  the  principal  buildings  of  this  people,  and  this  being  of  the  very 
best  age  might  naturally  be  expected  to  excel  any  other  edifice  erected 
by  them. 

Hardly  a  stone  now  remains  to  mark  even  the  spot  where  it  stood. 
Its  destruction  commenced  shortly  after  its  comj)letion,  in  the  troubles 
of  the  11th  century,  even  before  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  we  therefore  depend  wholly  on  the  Arabian  historians 
from  whom  Conde  and  Murphy  compiled  their  accounts;  but  as 
they,  with  Maccary,  describe  the  mosque  in  the  same  page  with  the 
palace,  and  do  not  exaggerate,  nor  say  one  word  too  much  in  praise 
of  the  former,  we  cannot  refuse  credence  to  tlieir  description  of  the 
latter. 

According  to  these  authors  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  palace  was 
4000  ft.  in  length  E.  aud  W.,  and  2200  ft.  N.  and  S.  The  greater  ]iart 
of  this  space  was  occupied  by  gardens,  but  these,  with  their  mailile 
fountains,  kiosks,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  must  have  surpassed 
in  beauty,  and  perhaps  even  in  cost,  tlie  more  strictly  architectural 
parts  of  the  building.  4300  columns  of  the  most  precious  marbles 
sup])orted  the  roofs  of  the  halls;  1013  of  these  were  brought  from 
Africa,  19  from  Kome,  and  140  were  presented  by  tlie  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  to  Abd  el-P>ahman,  the  princely  founder  of  this 
sumptuous  edifice.  AH  the  halls  were  paved  with  marbles  in  a 
thousand  varied  patterns.  The  walls,  too,  were  of  the  same  precious 
material,  and  ornamented  with  friezes  of  the  most  brilliant  colors. 
The  roofs,  constructed  of  cedar,  were  ornamented  Avith  gilding  on  an 
azure  ground,  with  damasked  work  and  interlacing  designs.  All,  in 
short,  that  the  unbounded  wealth  of  tlie  caliphs  of  that  period  could 
command  was  lavished  on  this  favorite  retreat,  and  all  that  the  art 
of  Constantinople  and  Bagdad  could  contribute  to  aiil  the  taste  and 
executive  .skill  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  was  enlisted  to  make  it  the  most 
perfect  work  of  its  age.  Did  this  ]>alace  of  Zahra  now  remain  to  ns 
we  could  afford  to  despise  the  Alhambra  and  the  works  of  that 
declining  age  of  Moorish  art. 

Among  other  buildings  contained  within  the  great  enclosure  of 
the  [lalace  was  a  mosque.  This  had  five  aisles,  the  central  one  wider 
than  the  others.  The  total  length  from  the  Kibleh,  or  niche  pointing 
to  Mecca,  to  the  opposite  wall  was  97  cubits  (146  ft.),  the  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  49  cubits  (74  ft.).  It  was  finished  in  the  year  941, 
and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  works  of  the  palace,  having 
been  commenced  in  936.  From  this  description  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
virtually  a  five-aisled  church,  and,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
court,  we  may  fancy  that,  like  the  seven-aisled  Aksah  at  Jerusalem, 
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it  never  h.icl  that  accompaniment,  hut  was  in  reality  only  a  hasilica 
extended  laterally,  but  on  a  small  scale. 

The  church  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca  (Woodcuts  Xos.  721,  722), 
described  in  a  previous  chapter,  though  built  for  another  people,  and 
for  a  different  purpose,  is  still  so  essentially  in  the  Saracenic  style 
that  it  may  fairly  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  perfecting  it  up  to  its  date  in  the  12th  century. 

Another  very  interesting  specimen  of  a  Moorish  mosque  in  Spain 
is  that  at  Toledo,  now  known  as  the  church  of  Cristo  de  la  Luz.  It 
is  a  small  square  building  with  four  stout  short  j'iHars  ou  the  floor, 
dividing     it     into     nine  -.sm*,^ 

equal    compartments,  the  "^^i^^f^\ 

central  one  of  which  is 
carried  up  higher  than 
the  others,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  sort  of  dome, 
if  dome  it  can  be  called  ; 
for  the  Sj)anish  archi- 
tects, working  almost 
wholly  from  Roman 
models,  never  adopted 
the  Byzantine  dome  to 
any  extent,  except  per- 
haps as  the  roofs  of 
baths.  In  their  mosques 
and  palaces  it  is  only 
used  as  an  ornamental 
detail,  and  never  con- 
structed either  of  stone 
or  brickwork,  but  merely 
a  carpentry  framing  cov- 
ered with  stucco  or  mas- 
tic.     The    Spanish    style 

shows  in  this  a  most  essential  difference  from  the  Eastern,  where  the 
domes  are  so  splendid  and  durably  constructed,  and  where  they  con- 
stitute the  actual  i-oofs  of  the  buildings. 

Indeed,  vaulting  does  not  seem  under  any  circumstance  to  have 
been  an  art  to  which  the  Spanish  Arabs  ever  paid  any  attention. 
Almost  all  their  roofs  are  of  wood  carved  and  painted,  or  of  stucco, 
not  used  to  imitate  stone,  but  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  ceiling,  which 
it  certainly  is,  and  for  fanciful  and  goi-geous  decorations  perhaps 
preferable  to  more  durable  but  less  manageable  materials. 

The  art  resulting  from  such  materials  is,  it  is  true,  more  ephemeral 
and  must  take  a  lower  grade  than  that  built  up  of  materials  that 
should  last  forever ;  but  such  was  not  the  aim  of  the  gay  and  brilliant 
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Moors,  and  we  must  judge  them  by  tlieir  own  standard,  and  by  their 
success  in  attaining  tlie  object  they  aimed  at. 

In  San  Cristo  the  walls  are  sufficiently  solid  and  plain,  and  on  the 
whole  the  forms  and  decorations  are  judiciously  and  skilfully  applied 
to  attain  the  requisite  height  without  raising  the  columns  or  giving 
any  appearance  of  forced  contrivances  for  that  purpose.  In  this 
respect  it  shows  a  considerable  advance  on  the  design  of  the  older 
]iart  of  the  mosque  at  Cordoba,  than  which  it  is  probably  at  least  a 
century  more  modern  ;  but  it  does  not  sliow  that  completeness  which 
the  art  attained  in  the  10th  century,  when  the  sanctuary  at  Cordoba 
was  erected. 

These  four  buildings  mark  four  very  distinct  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  art  —  the  early  mosque  at  Cordoba  being  the  first,  the  San 
Cristo  de  la  Luz  the  second  ;  the  third  and  most  perfect  is  well 
represented  by  all  the  building  at  the  southern  end  of  the  mosque  at 
Cordoba ;  and  the  fourth  by  Sta.  Maria  la  Blancn,  where  all  trace  of 
Roman  and  Byzantine  art  lias  wholly  disappeared.  A  fifth  stage  is 
represented  by  another  synagogue  at  Toledo  called  El  Transitu  ;  but 
this  is  so  essentially  merely  a  gorgeously  ornamented  room  that  it 
liardly  serves  to  be  classed  among  monumental  buildings;  besides 
Avhieh  this  stage  is  so  well  illustrated  in  tlie  ])alaccs  of  Seville  and 
Gi-anada  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  minor  cxamjilcs.  Had 
the  great  mos(|ues  of  Seville,  Toledo,  or  Granada  been  spared  to  us  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  easier  and  better  to  restrict  our  illustrations 
to  sacred  edifices  alone;  but  they  —  at  least  certainly  the  two  first 
named — have  wholly  disappeared  to  make  way  for  tlie  splendid 
cathedrals  which  stand  where  they  once  stood,  and  which  have 
obliterated  nearly  every  trace  of  their  previous  existence.  In  the 
northern  cities  the  national  pride  and  stern  bigotry  of  the  Spaniards 
have  long  ago  effaced  all  traces  of  this  religion. 

The  Gir.vlda  at  Seville. 

None  of  the  mosques  we  have  been  describing  possess  minarets, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  Spain  to  replace  the  aspiring  forms  of  the 
East  except  the  Giralda  at  Seville.  This  is  a  more  massive  tower 
than  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  anywhere  else  as  the  work  of  a  Moslem 
architect.  At  the  base  it  is  a  square  of  about  45  ft.,  and  rises  without 
diminution  to  the  height  of  185  ft.  from  the  ground;  to  this  a  belfry 
was  added  in  1568  by  Ferdinand  Riaz,  making  it  90  feet  higher;  and 
unfortunately  we  have  nothing  to  enable  us  to  restore  with  certainty 
the  Saracenic  termination  which  must  liave  been  displaced  to  m.ake 
room  for  this  addition.  In  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  975)  it  is  rep- 
resented as  restored  by  Girault  de  Prangey,  and  from  a  comjiarison 
with  the  towers  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  erected  by  the  same  king,  it  is 
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more  than  probable  it  was  thus  terminated  originally.  It  is  difficult 
nevertheless  to  reconcile  oneself  to  the  idea  that  the  upper  ])art 
was  not  something  more  beautiful  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
base.  In  the  East  the  Mahoniedan  architects  would  certainly  have 
done  something  better ;  hut  here,  from  the 
want  of  familiarity  with  tower-architecture, 
and  from  the  want  of  any  circular  or 
domical  forms  for  the  termination  of  towers 
or  sky-lines,  this  inartistic  form  may  have 
been  adopted.  The  lower  part  is  certainly 
much  more  beautiful;  the  walls  are  relieved 
with  panels  to  just  such  an  extent  as  is 
required  for  ornament  without  interfering 
with  the  construction  or  apparent  solidity 
of  the  tower,  while  the  windows  are  grace- 
ful and  appropriate,  and  in  such  number  as 
seems  required.  In  this  res])ect  it  con- 
trasts pleasingly  with  the  contemporary  cam- 
panile at  Venice,  wliich,  though  very  nearly 
of  the  same  dimensions,  is  lean  and  l)ald 
compared  with  this  tower  .at  Seville.  So, 
indeed,  are  most  of  the  Italian  towers  of 
the  same  age.  All  these  towers  seem  to 
have  been  erected  for  very  analogous  ]iur- 
poses,  for  the  Giralda  can  never  have  been 
meant  as  the  minaret  of  a  mosque,  to  he 
used  for  the  call  to  ])rayer ;  nor  can  we 
admit  tlie  destination  sometimes  ascribed 
to  it  bv  those  who  surmise  that  it  may 
have  been  merely  meant  for  an  observatory. 

Most  probably  it  was  a  ])illar  of  victory, 
or  a  tower  symbolical  of  dominion  and 
power,  like  many  others  we  liave  iiad  occasion  to  allude  to  in  the 
jirevious  ])ages  of  this  work.  Indeed,  the  trailition  is  that  it  was 
built  by  King  Yousouf  to  celebrate  his  famous  victory  of  Alarcos, 
gained  in  the  year  1159,  in  which  year  its  construction  was  com- 
menced. As  such  it  is  superior  to  most  of  those  erected  in  Euro]ie 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  far  inferior,  exceiit  in  size,  to  the  Kootub 
Minar,  and  many  others  still  found  in  various  parts  of  Asia. 

The  Alcazar  at  Seville. 

The  Alcazar  1  at  Seville,  was  an  older  palace,  and  perhaps  also  at 
one  time  a  more  magnificent  one  than  the  Aliiamlira  itself.     Ilcnce  it 


DTo.  Giralda,  Seville.   (From  a 

In-awing  by  Oirault  de 

Traiigey.) 


'  Alcazar  =  el-Kasr,  "  the  Ca;tle." 
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would  be  a  most  interesting  exam])le  of  the  Mahomedan  style,  were  it 
not  tliat  it  has  been  nnich  dilapidated  in  subsequent  ages,  and  its 
character  destroyed  by  alterations  and  so-called  improvements  after  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  best  parts  of  it  belong  to  the  same  age  as  the  Giralda  —  the  end  of 
the  r2th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century  —  and  that  it  continued  to 
receive  additions  till  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Christians  in  1248.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  building  by  some  one  intimate  with  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style  might  distinguish  the  ancient  parts  from  the 
later  Christian  additions,  especially  those  perpetrated  by  Don  Pedro 
the  Cruel  (1353-1364),  who,  in  an  inscription  on  the  walls,  claims 
the  merit  of  having  rebuilt  it.  The  liistory  of  this  palace  is  not 
consequently  of  much  importance,  since  it  is  not  so  mucli  older  than 
the  Alliambra  as  to  mark  another  style,  nor  so  complete  as  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  ai't  as  perfectly  as  we  can  in  that 
celebrated  jialace. 

The  Ami A:\riinA. 

It  was  after  liis  expulsion  from  Seville  (12 18)  that  Mohammed  ben 
Alliamar  commenced  the  present  citadel  of  tlic  Alliambra,  at  which 
both  he  and  liis  successors  worked  continually  till  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  It  does  not,  however,  aj)])ear  that  an)'  of  the  more  im- 
portant buildings  now  found  there  were  erected  by  these  monarchs. 
From  the  accession  of  Abou-el-Walid  (1309)  to  the  death  of  Yousouf 
(13."i4)  the  works  of  tlie  present  palace  seem  to  have  been  carried  on 
unintcrruj)tedly,  and  it  is  to  this  half  century  that  we  must  refer  all 
the  essential  parts  of  the  palace  now  found  in  the  citadel. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  it  consists  principally  of 
two  oblong  courts  ;  the  richest  ami  most  beautiful,  that  of  the  Lions 
(a  a),  running  east  and  west,  was  built  by  Abou  Abdallah  (1325- 
1333).  The  other,  the  Court  of  the  Alberca  (b  n),  at  right  angles  to 
the  former,  is  plainer  and  jirobably  earlier.  liestorers  generally  add  a 
third  court,  corresponding  with  th:it  of  the  Lions,  which  they  say  was 
romoved  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  (x  x), 
which  now  protrudes  its  formal  mass  most  unpleasingly  among  the 
light  .'ind  airv  constructions  of  the  Mooi's.  My  own  inijiression  is 
that,  if  anything  did  stand  here,  it  was  the  mosque,  which  we  miss, 
although  we  know  that  it  existed,  and  tradition  points  to  this  side  as 
its  locality,  though  it  certainly  was  not  the  a])artment  at  that  angle 
which  now  goes  by  that  name.  It  roust,  like  all  Si)ani8h  mosques, 
have  faced  the  south,  and  was  most  probably  destroyed  by  the  first 
Christian  conqueroi'S  of  Granada.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Christian  palace  above  mentioned,  which  stands  strangely  unsynr 
metrically  with  the  other  buildings,  follows  the  lines  of  the  old 
mosque.     This  could  be  in  great  measure  determined  if  we  could  rely 
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upon  tlie  bearings  of  the  different  courts  and  buildings  as  given  in 
the  plans  liitlierlo  publislied. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Alhambra  seems  always  to  have 
been  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Court  of  the  Alberca.  This  part  does 
seem  to  have  been  altered  or  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  palace 
of  Cluu-les  y.      The  court  was  originally  called,  apparently  from  the 


pool  of  water  which  always  occupied  its  centre,  El  Birkeh.  It  is 
138  ft.  long  by  74  wide,  the  longer  sides  being  singularly,  and  in 
such  a  ]ilace  ungracefully,  plain.  The  end  to  the  south  terminates 
with  a  double  arcade  of  very  beautiful  design  ;  and  that  to  the  north 
with  a  similar  one,  but  only  one  story  in  height,  crowned  by  the 
tower  enclosing  the  great  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  (c),  to  which  the 
Court    is    practically  an  ante-room.      This   is  an   apartment   35    ft. 
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square,  and  about  60  in  height,  roofed  by  a  polygonal  dome  of  great 
beauty  of  design,  and  covered,  like  the  walls,  with  arabesque  patterns 
of  the  greatest  beauty.  One  of  its  most  charming  peculiarities, 
liovvever,  is  the  deejily  recessed  windows,  looking  down  on  the  city, 
and  beyond  that  commanding  a  view  of  the  delicious  Vega,  and  the 
mountains  that  bound  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
the  world,  of  which  the  architect  availed  himself  with  the  eye  of 
a  true  artist,  who  knew  how  to  combine  nature  and  art  into  a  perfect 
whole. 

Tlie  other  court,  called  that  of  tlie  Lions  (a  a^,  from  the  beautiful 
fountain  sujiported  by  twelve  conventional-looking  animals  so  called, 
is  smaller  (115  ft.  by  66  from  wall  to  wall),  but  far  more  beautiful 
and  elaborate  than  the  other;  indeed,  with  the  apartments  that  sur- 
round it,  this  is  the  gem  of  Arabian  art  in  S])ain  —  its  most  beautiful 
and  most  perfect  example.'  It  has,  however,  two  defects  which  take 
it  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  monumental  art :  the  first  is  its  size, 
which  is  barely  that  of  a  modern  jiarish  church  and  smaller  than 
many  ball-rooms;  the  second  its  materials,  which  are  only  wood  cov- 
ered with  stucco.  In  this  respect  the  Alhambra  forms  a  perfect  con- 
ti'ast  to  such  a  building  as  the  Ilall  at  Karnac,  or  any  of  the  greater 
monumental  cditices  of  the  ancient  world,  and,  judged  by  the  same 
standard,  would  be  found  lamentably  deficient.  But,  in  fact,  no  com- 
parison is  applicable  between  objects  so  totally  dii^erent.  Each  is  a 
true  representative  of  the  feeling  and  character  of  the  people  by 
whom  it  was  raised.  The  Saracenic  plaster  hall  would  be  totally  out 
of  place  and  contem])tibl8  beside  the  great  temple-palace  of  Thebes ; 
while  the  granite  works  of  Egypt  would  be  considered  monuments  ol 
ill-directed  lalior  if  i>laced  in  the  palaces  of  the  gay  and  luxurious 
Arab  fatalist,  to  whom  the  present  was  everything,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  passing  hour  all  in  all. 

The  shafts  of  the  ])illais  that  surround  the  Court  of  Lions  are  far 
from  being  gi-aceful  in  themselves,  being  more  like  the  cast-iron  pro]is 
used  by  modern  engineers  than  anything  else.  Tlieir  cajiitals,  how- 
ever, are  very  gracefully  nuiulded,  and  of  a  form  admirably  adapted 
for  the  support  of  the  su])crstructure  tliey  were  destined  to  bear,  and 
the  pillars  themselves  are  so  gracefully  grouped,  alternately  single 
and  cou])led,  and  their  alignment  is  so  completely  broken  by  the 
projecting  portico  at  each  end,  that  they  cease  to  be  prominent  objects 
in  themselves  and  become  mere  accessory  details.  The  arcades  which 
they  support  are  moulded  in  stucco  with  a  richness  and  beauty  of 
ornament  that  is  unrivalled.  There  is  in  this  no  offence  to  good 
taste ;  indeed,  work  executed  in  plaster  ought  to  be  richly  decorated, 


1  A  perfect  coiy  of  tliis  court  was  re- 
proiiucetl  bv  Mr.  Owen  Jones  at  the 
Crystal  Palaci  in   185-1.    Except  being 


slightly  curtailed  in  plan,  every  detail 
and  every  dimeusiou  is  identical  with 
the  original. 
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otlierwise  it  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  imitate  the  simplicity  and 
power  that  belongs  to  more  durable  and  more  solid  materials.  It 
should  therefore  always  be  covered  with  ornament,  and  was  never 
elaborated  witli  more  taste  and  consistence  than  here. 

At  tlie  upper  end  of  this  court  is  an  oblong  liall,  called  that  of 
Judii-ment  (d),  and  on  eitlier  side  two  smaller  rooms,  that  "  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages"  (e)  on  the  south,  and  that  called  "of  the  Two  Sisters"  (f) 
opposite,  the  latter  being  the  most  varied  and  elegant  apartment  of  the 
whole  palace.  The  walls  of  all  these  are  ornamented  with  geometric 
and  flowing  patterns  of  very  great  beauty  and  richness,  and  applied 
with  unexceptionable  taste  for  such  a  decoration  ;  but  it  is  in  the 
roofs  and  larger  arcades  that  the  fatal  facility  of  plaster  becomes  most 
apparent.  Instead  of  the  simple  curves  of  the  dome,  tlie  roofs  are 
made  up  of  lioneycombed  or  stalactite  patterns,  which  look  more  like 
natural  rock-work  thau  the  forms  of  an  art,  which  should  be  always 
more  or  less  formal  and  comprehensible  at  a  glance,  at  least  in  its 
greater  lines  and  divisions.  There  is  perhaps  no  instance  where  a 
Saracenic  architect  has  so  nearly  approached  tlie  limits  of  good  taste 
as  in  tliese  parts,  and  it  requires  all  the  countervailing  elements  of 
situation,  and  com]iarison  with  other  objects,  to  redeem  them  from  the 
cliarge  of  having  exceeded  tliose  limits. 

Behind  the  Hall  of  tlie  Two  Sisters,  and  on  a  lower  level,  are 
situated  the  baths  (g)  —  beautiful  in  some  respects,  and  appropriately 
adorned,  but  scarcely  worthy  of  such  a  palace. 

Besides  the  edifices  mentioned  above,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in 
Spam,  once  occupied  by  tlie  Moors,  that  does  not  retain  some  traces 
of  their  art.  These  traces,  however,  are  generally  found  in  the  remains 
of  baths,  which  from  their  nature  were  more  solidly  built  than  ntlier 
edifices,  and  were  generally  vaulted  with  bricks  —  frequently  witli 
octaijonal  domes  supported  on  twelve  ])illars,  as  those  in  the  East. 
Tliese  in  consequence  have  survived,  while  the  frailer  palaces  of  the 
same  builders  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  and  their  mosques 
have  disappeared  before  the  ruthless  bigotry  of  their  successors. 
None  of  the  baths,  however,  seem  to  be  of  suflicieiit  importance  to 
require  notice. 

In  Spain  we  entirely  miss  the  tombs  which  form  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  Saracenic  architecture  wherever  any  Turanian  blood  flows 
in  the  veins  of  the  peojile.  The  Moors  of  Sjiain  seem  to  have  been 
of  purely  Semitic  race,  either  importations  from  Arabia  or  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Phoenician  settlers  on  the  southern  coast ;  and  among 
them,  of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  any  indications  of 
sepulchral  magnificence. 

If  the  Moors  of  Spain  had  practised  tomb-building  to  as  great  an 
extent   as   some  of   their   brethren    further   east,  this    circumstance 
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would,  in  all  probability,  liave  given  a  more  monumental  character 
to  their  style  of  architecture.  True  domes  would  certainly  have  been 
introduced  and  applied,  not  only  to  their  mosques  but  to  their  palaces, 
and  with  them  all  those  beautiful  arrangements  which  we  find  as  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  domes  in  the  East. 

Be  tills  as  it  may,  it  is  on  tlie  whole  perhaps  fortunate  that  we 
possess  in  Spain  a  form  of  Saracenic  art  from  which  all  feeling  of 
solemnity,  and  all  as])irations  for  the  future,  are  wholly  lianished. 
No  style  of  architecture  is  so  essentially  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour  is  all  that  sliould  be  cared  for.  It  is 
consequently  the  gayest,  but  it  is  also  the  most  ejihemeral,  of  all  the 
styles  of  architecture  with  which  we  are  acquainted.* 


'  Nothing  nceil  be  saiil  here  of  La 
Cuba  and  La  Ziza,  and  otlicr  buildings 
in  Sicily,  which,  though  usually  ascribed 
to  the  JJoors,  are  now  ascertained  to 
liave  been  built  by  the  Normans  after 
their  conquest  of  tlie  island  in  tlie  11th 
century.  They  are  Jloorisli  in  style, 
it  is  true,  and  were  jiroljaldy  erec-ted 
by  Moorihli  artists,  but  so  were  many 
churches  and  cliapels  in  Spain,  as  men-- 


tioned  above;  and  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  hnihling  now  extant  tlierc  wliich 
can  be  safely  ascribeil  to  the  time  when 
the  island  was  held  by  tlie  Moslems,  or 
was  then  erected  by  tiiem  for  their  own 
purposes.  Till  that  is  ascertained,  Sicily 
of  course  does  not  come  within  tlie  part 
of  our  subject  which  ^^e  are  now  con- 
sidering. 
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THE  latter  half  of  the  15th  century  witnessed  some  strange  vicis- 
situdes in  the  fate  of  the  Mali(jmedan  faith  in  Europe.  In  149ii 
Granada  was  conquered,  and  the  Moors  expelled  from  the  country 
which  they  had  so  long  adorned  by  their  arts,  and  rendered  illustrious 
by  their  cultivation  of  the  sciences.  Of  all  the  races  who,  at  various 
times,  have  adopted  the  faith  of  Islam,  the  Spanish  Moors  seem  to 
have  been  among  the  most  enlightened  and  industrious,  and  the  most 
capable  of  retaining  permanently  the  civilization  they  had  acquired. 
Tiiey  have  made  way  for  a  people  less  progressive  and  more  bigoted 
than  any  other  population  in  Europe. 

Before,  however,  this  misfortune  happened  in  the  West,  the  fairest 
city  of  the  Christian  world,  and  its  most  fertile  provinces,  had  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  most  barbarous  horde  of  all  those  who  had  adopteil  the 
Mahomedan  religion.  For  two  centuries  the  Turks  had  gradually 
been  progressing  westward  from  their  original  seats  in  Central  Asia, 
and  at  last,  in  14.5.3,  Constantinojile  itself  fell  into  their  power,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  after  this,  the  fate  of  I^urope  trembled  in  the 
balance.  The  failure  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  (1683)  turned  the  tide. 
Since  that  time  the  Christians  have  slowly  and  surely  been  recovering 
tlieir  lost  ground  ;  but  the  Crescent  still  surmounts  the  dome  of  Sta. 
So]ihia. 

Had  the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  Constantinople  at  an  earlier 
date,  it  is  possible  that  their  areliitecture  might  liave  taken  a  different 
form  from  that  in  which  we  now  find  it.     But  before  that  event  the 
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foundation  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  liad  already  been  laid.  Tlie  old 
jirinciiik-.s  of  art  were  already  losing  their  hold  on  the  architects 
of  Europe,  a  revolution  was  taking  place,  and  though  this  would 
hardly  be  much  felt  so  far  east  as  the  Bosphorus,  or  materially 
influence  strangers  like  the  Turks,  still  it  must  have  had  some  in- 
fluence, and  modified  their  style  to  some  extent.  Be  tliis  as  it  mav, 
we  are  struck  at  Constantinople  with  tlie  same  phenomenon  wiiicli 
meets  us  everywhere  in  tlie  jNIaliomodan  world.  Wherever  the 
various  nationalities  settled  who  had  embraced  that  faith,  tliey  at 
once  adojited  the  architectural  forms  of  their  new  country,  and  set  to 
work  to  mould  and  modify  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  more  into  con- 
formity with  tlieir  sjiecial  requirements.  Nowhere  do  they  seem  to 
liave  brought  their  style  with  them,  or  thought  of  forcing  that  on 
their  new  subjects.  In  this  they  were  wise;  and  it  is  what  probably 
all  nations  would  do  who  had  any  true  knowledge  of  art,  or  any  true 
feeling  for  its  purposes.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  original  people 
of  a  country  find  out  the  arrangements  most  suited  to  their  climate, 
and  the  forms  of  construction  best  adapted  to  the  materials  wliicli 
are  available;  and  to  attempt  to  substitute  for  these  forms  suited  to 
other  climates  and  another  class  of  materials,  is  what  oidy  an  Aryan 
would  think  of  doing.  The  Turks,  though  barbarous,  belonged  to  one 
of  tlie  great  building  races  of  the  world  ;  and  so  soon  as  they  entered 
Constantinople  set  to  work  vigorously  to  vindicate  the  characteristics 
of  the  family. 

Besides  apjiropriating  seven  or  eight  of  the  principal  churches  of 
the  city,  with  Sta.  Sophia  at  the  head  of  tlie  list,  to  tlie  new  worship, 
Jlahomet  II.  founded  six  or  seven  new  mosques,  some  of  tiiem  of  great 
magnificence.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  which  still  bears  his  name, 
and  crowns  the  highest  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  the  city  stands. 
To  make  way  for  it,  he  pulled  down  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  which 
had  been  the  burying-place  of  the  Christian  emperors  ajiparently  since 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  was  consequently  an  edifice  of  consider- 
able magnificence.  It  had,  however,  been  plundered  by  the  Latin 
barbarians  who  sacked  the  city  some  time  before  the  JVIoslems,  and  it 
was  also  so  crippled  by  earthquakes  as  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state. 
In  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  Mahomet  employed  Christodulos,  a 
Christian  resident  in  Constantinople,  to  erect  on  the  spot,  a  mosque, 
which  lie  intended  should  surpass  all  others  in  his  empire.  How  far 
he  was  snccessfnl  we  have  now  little  means  of  judging.  An  earth- 
quake in  1763  so  completely  ruined  this  mosque  that  the  rejiairs 
amounted  almost  to  a  rebuilding;  and  as  these  were  carried  out  with 
the  quasi-Italian  details  of  the  latter  half  of  the  IRth  century,  its 
present  appearance  proliably  conveys  very  little  idea  either  of  the  form 
or  of  the  magnificence  of  the  original  building.  Enough  of  its  form, 
however,  still   remains  to  tell  us  that,  like  all  Turkish  mosques,  it 
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was  a  copy  of  Sta.  Sophia.  There  is,  indeerl,  nothing  in  the  style  we 
are  now  speaking  of  so  remarkable  as  the  ailmiration  wliicli  that  great 
creation  of  the  Christians  e.xeited  in  the  minds  of  its  Moslem  possessors. 
There  are  in  or  about  Constantinople  at  least  100  mosques  erected  in 
the  four  centuries  during  which  the  Turks  have  possessed  tliat  city. 
Not  one  of  these  is  a  pillared  court,  like  tliose  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  nor  an 
arcaded  square,  like  those  of  Persia  or  India — none  are  even  extended 
basilicas,  like  those  of  Barbary  or  Spain.  All  are  copies,  more  or  less 
modified,  of  Sta.  Sophia;  and  many  of  the  modifications  are  no  doubt 
improvements;  but  none  are  erected  with  the  same  dimensions,  none 
possess  the  same  wonderful  riclmess  of  decoration,  or  approach  the 
poetry  of  design  of  their  prototype.  In  all  that  constitutes  greatness 
in  architectural  art  the  Christian  Church  still  stands  unrivalled.  No 
one  who  has  stood  beneath  the  dome  of  Sta.  Sophia  will  hesitate  to 
admit  that  the  Turks  were  ])erfectly  justified  in  their  admiration  of 
Justinian's  great  creation  ;  but  the  curious  thing  is  that  no  Christian 
ever  appreciated  its  beauties.  When,  after  the  troubles  of  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries,  the  Greeks  again  took  to  building  churches,  it  was 
such  as  Sta.  Irene,  or  the  Theotokos,  churches  like  those  at  Pit- 
zounda  or  Ani,  or  those  of  Greece  or  Mount  Athos.  Not  one  single 
direct  copy  of  Sta.  Sophia  by  Christian  hands  exists,  so  far  as  is 
known,  in  the  whole  world.  But  the  Turk  saw  and  seized  its  beauties 
at  a  glance ;  and,  by  constancy  to  his  first  affection,  saved  liis  archi- 
tecture from  the  utter  feebleness  which  has  characterized  that  of 
Western  Europe  during  the  four  centuries  in  which  he  has  been 
encamped  on  this  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Among  the  other  mosques  built  by  Mahomet  11.  the  most  sacred 
is  that  of  Eyub,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet,  whose  body  is  said 
to  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  mosque.  Plans  and  drawings 
of  this  mosque  might  easily  have  been  obtained  while  our  armies  oc- 
cupied Constantinople  during  the  Crimean  war;  but  the  opportunity 
was  neglected,  and  all  w^e  have  to  depend  upon  is  an  eye-sketch  by 
Ali  Bey.i  As  the  mosque  in  which  each  Sultan  on  his  accession  is 
girt  with  the  sacred  sword,  and  as  the  most  holy  in  the  empire,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  more  about  it,  but  we  must  wait. 

The  mosque  of  Bayazid,  1497-150-5,  is  of  the  usual  type,  but  not 
characterized  by  any  extraordinary  magnificence.  That  of  Selini  I., 
Io20-15'20,  has  the  cliaracter  of  possessing  the  largest  dome  of  any 
mosque  in  the  city.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  measured,  and 
it  does  not  leave  that  impression  on  the  eye;  but  the  building  is 
remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  design,  and  the  general  propriety 
of  its  proportions. 


'  I'lale  Ixxxii. 
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SULEIMANIE. 


All  these  T\-crc,  however,  surpassed  by  that  which  was  erected  by 
Suleimau  the  Magnificent,  between  the  years  1550-1555.     It  is  still 

quite  perfect  in  all  its 
constructive  parts,  and 
little  .altered  in  detail  ; 
and  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that 
it  equalled,  or  even  sur- 
passed, all  others  of  its 
class,  if  it  be  illustrated 
the  rest  will  be  easily 
understood. 

As  will  be  seen  fiom 
the  jilan,!  the  mosque 
itself  is  nearly  square, 
225  ft.  by  205  over  all 
externally,  and  covering 
between  45,000  and 
46,000  sq.  ft.  In  front 
is  a  forecourt,  150  ft. 
by  100  internally,  sur- 
rounded by  an  arcade 
on  all  sides,  and  con- 
taining the  fountains, 
which  are  the  indispen- 
sable accompaniment  of 
all  mosques.  Behind  is 
the  "  garden  "  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  the 
founder  and  those  of  his 
favorite  wife  and  other 
metnbers  of  the  family. 
All  this,  i)roperly  speak- 
ing, is  one  design  and 
one    building;    and    all 


977.    Plan  of  Suleiiuanie  Mi^sque.    (IJy  Texier.)    Scale 
luo  ft.  to  1  iu. 


^  For  the  plan  and  section 
of  this  mosque  I  was  indebted 
to  till'  Ivindness  of  my  friend, 
tlie  late  M.  ('.  Texier.  wlio 
placed  his  MS.  plans  at  my 
disposal  for  the  purpose  of 
beins;  engraved  for  this  work. 
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these  parts  are  requisite  to  complete  tlie  establishment  of  a  great 
imperial  mosque. 

Internally  the  construction  rests  on  four  gi-eat  jiiers  of  pleasing 
and  appropriate  desigu ;  and  the  screen  of  windows  on  each  side, 
under  the  great  lateral  arches  of  the  dome,  is  boi-ne  by  four  n\ono- 
litliic  sliafts  of  porphyry  of  great  beauty.  These  formerly  supported 
statues  in  the  hippodrome,  and  most  probably  were  brought  originally 
from  Egypt.  Each  is  28  ft.  in  lieight,  or,  with  the  base  and  capital, 
35  ft.  Tlie  dome  itself  is  86  ft.  in  diameter  internally,  and  ir)G  ft.  in 
height.  This  seems  even  a  better  proportion  of  height  to  diameter 
than  that  of  Sta.  Sophia,  though  the  dimensions  are  so  mucli  less  that 


979.    View  of  Suleimanie  Mosque.    (Fro.n  u  rhot,.giai,h  by  Bedford.) 


it  has  not,  of  course,  the  same  grandeur  of  effect.  At  Sta.  Sophia  the 
dome  is  108  ft.  in  dia.neter,  and  175  ft.  in  height,  or  21  and  19  ft. 
more  respectively.  These  smaller  dimensions,  as  well  as  the  .absence 
in  the  mosque  of  all  the  mosaic  magnificence  of  the  church,  and  the 
presence  of  a  good  deal  of  modern  vulgarity,  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  institute  any  fair  comparison  between  the  two  buildmgs. 
On  the  whole,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  mosque  ,s 
more  perfect  mechanically  than  the  church,  that  the  constructive 
parts  are  better  disposed  and  better  proportioned  ;  but,  that  for 
artistic  effect  and  poetry  of  design,  the  church  still  far  surpasses  its 
rival,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  interior  is  concerned. 
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Externally  the  mosque  suffers,  like  all  the  buildings  of  tlie  caiiital, 
from  the  badness  of  the  materials  with  which  it  is  constructed.  Its 
walls  are  covered  with  stucco,  its  dome  with  lead,  and  all  the  sloping 
abutments  of  the  dome,  though  built  with  masonry,  have  also  to  be 
protected  by  a  metal  covering.  This,  no  doubt,  detracts  from  the 
effect ;  tut  still  the  whole  is  so  massive  —  every  window,  every  dome^ 
every  projection  is  so  trutliful,  and  tells  so  exactly  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  ]ilaced  where  wo  find  it,  that  tlie  general  result  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  as  impressive  an  external  effect  has  been  produced 
with  one-half  the  expense  of  adornment  requisite  for  a  Gothic  building 
of  tlie  same  pi'etensions. 

The  tomb  of  the  founder,  which  stands  in  the  garden  behind, 
avoids  these  defects.  It  is  built  in  marble  of  various  colors,  and 
every  detail  is  most  carefully  elaborated.  It  is  too  small  —  only  46  ft. 
in  diameter  externally  —  to  jiroduce  any  grandeur  of  effect;  but  it 
suffices  to  show  that  the  architects  of  those  days  were  quite  competent 
to  produce  satisfactory  designs  for  the  exteriors  of  their  buildings  if 
tliey  had  found  appropriate  materials  in  wliich  to  execute  them. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Suleimanie,  among  the  imperial  mosques 
of  Constantinople,  is  that  which  the  Sultan  Ahmed  commenced  a.d. 
1608.  The  mosque  itself  is  in  plan  somewhat  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, measuring  "235  ft.  by  '2\0,  .and  covering  nearly  50j000  sq.  ft.; 
but  it  is  inferior  both  in  design  and  in  the  richness  or  taste  of  its 
decorations.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  980),  it 
deviates  still  further  than  the  Suleimanie  from  the  design  of  Sta. 
Sophia;  and  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  it  diverges  from  that  type 
does  it  fail  in  producing  any  artistic  effect.  Its  great  defect  is  that  it 
is  too  mechanically  regular.  In  the  nave  of  Sta.  Sophia  the  propor- 
tion of  length  to  breadth  is  practically  as  two-and-a-half  to  one.  In 
the  Suleimanie  it  is  nearly  two  to  one,  but  the  Ahmedjie  is  absolutely 
square.  Witiiout  asking  for  the  extreme  difference  between  length 
and  breadth  wliicli  prevails  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  a  design  must  liave 
sides  —  there  must  be  sonic  ])oint  towards  which  the  effect  tends.  In 
this  mosque,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  if  the  plan  were  divided 
into  quarters,  each  of  the  four  quadr.ants  would  be  found  to  be 
identical,  and  the  effect  is  consequently  painfully  mechanical  and 
prosaic.  The  design  of  each  wall  is  also  nearly  the  same  ;  they  have 
the  same  number  of  windows  spaced  in  the  same  manner,  .and  the 
side  of  the  Kibleh  is  scarcely  more  richly  decorated  than  the  others. 
Add  to  this,  that  all  the  windows  are  glazed  with  white  glass,  and 
that,  above  the  marble  wainscotting,  wliitewash  has  been  unsparingly 
em]iloyed,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  undei-stand  liow  the  mosque  fails  in 
producing  the  effect  which  might  fairly  be  expected  from  its  dimen- 
sions  and  the  general   features   of  its  design.     Still,  a   hall   nearly 
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200  ft.  square,  with  a  stone  roof  supported  by  only  four  great  fluted 
piers,  is  a  grand  and  imposing  object,  and  lias  very  narrowly  missed 
producing  the  effect  its  builders  Avere  aiming  at. 

The  external  effect  is  more  pleasing  than  the  internal ;  the  mode 
in  which  the  smaller  denies  and  semi-domes  lead  up  to  the  centre 
produces  a  pyramidal  effect  that  gives  a  very  jileasing  air  of  stability 
to  the  outline,  and  the  six  tall  minarets  go  far  to  relieve  wliat  otlier- 

wise  might  be  monot- 
onous. It  is  said 
that  this  is  the  only 
mosque  in  the  Mos- 
lem world  wliicli  lias 
so  many  of  these 
graceful  adjuncts, 
except  the  mosque 
at  Mecca,  which  has 
seven.  The  Suleinia- 
iiie  and  Sta.  So])hia 
have  four;  most  of 
the  others  two,  and 
some  only  one;  but, 
whatever  their  num- 
lier,  the  form  of  all 
is  nearly  identical 
■with  those  of  tlie 
Suleiuuinie  (Wootl- 
cut  No.  970).  They 
are  graceful,  no 
doubt,  but  infinitely 
inferior  to  those  of 
Cairo,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  country  where 
this  form  of  tower 
was  long  employed. 
We  do  not  know 
whence  the  Turks 
first  got  this  form, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  why  they  persevered  so  long  in 
adhering  to  it  after  so  many  other  more  beautiful  forms  had  been 
introduced  among  their  co-religionists  in  other  countries.  But  so 
it  is;  and  everywhere  its  tall  extinguisher  roof  is  one  of  the  first 
objects  that  warns  tlie  traveller  that  he  has  jiassed  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Though  very  much  smaller  than  those  just  described,  that  known 
as  the  Prince's  Mosque  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  Constantinople. 
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nsn.    riaii  of  Ahmeiljie  Mosque.    (By  Texier.) 
Scale  lUU  ft.  to  1  in. 
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It  was  erected  in  1548,  by  order  of  Sultan  Suleiman,  by  the  same 
architect —  Siuan  —  who  designed  the  great  mosque,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  architect  of  the  reign  of  that  magnificent  monarch. 
Tlie  smaller  mosque  was  erected  in  memory  of  his  son  Mahomet,  and 
us  a  place  of  burial  for  him  ;  and  another  of  his  sons  —  Mustafa  — 
was  also  laid  by  his  side.  In  accordance  with  this  destination,  this 
mosque  bore  a  more  solemn  and  gloomier  aspect  than  the  great 
mosques  of  the  city.  Their  jirincipal  defect  is  the  glare  introduced 
tlirough  their  numerous  scattered  windows,  a  defect  which  in  this 
mosque  is  remedied  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

There  are  three  imperial  mosques  in  the  city  erected  by  Sultanas, 
and  all  bearing  the  name  of  Yalide,  which  has  given  rise  to  some 
•confusion  in  describing  them.  The  most  important  of  them  is  that 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  boats  near  the  harbor,  known  as  the 
"  Mosque  at  the  Garden  Gates."  It  is  somewhat  late  in  date  (1665), 
and  has  been  a  good  deal  whitewashed  and  otherwise  disfigured  ;  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  of  more  artistic  design  than  that  of  Ahmed,  and, 
when  fresh,  must  have  been,  for  its  size,  as  i)leasing  as  any  of  the 
mosques  in  the  city. 

The  Turks  adhered  s(i  long  to  this  form,  and  repeated  it  over  and 
■over  again  with  so  little  variation  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
draw  a  line  between  what  may  he  said  to  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  what  to  tnodern  times.  As  late,  for  instance,  as  175.5,  the  Sultan 
Dsman  III.,  erected  a  mosque  in  the  Bazaar,  which,  externally,  is  as 
pleasing  as  any  of  those  in  the  city,  and  it  requires  a  very  keen  eye  to 
detect  anything  which  would  indicate  th.at  it  is  more  modern  than 
those  of  the  age  of  Suleiman.  It  has  this  peculiarity,  however,  that 
there  are  no  semi-domes,  and  the  light  is  introduced  through  screens 
under  all  the  four  great  arches  of  the  central  dome.  In  another 
locality  the  effect  might  be  j)leasing,  but  in  the  latitude  of  Con- 
stantinojjle  the  result  is  a  glare  of  light  which  aggravates  the  usual 
defect  of  these  designs.  Even  the  Turks  seem  to  feel  this,  as  the 
mosque  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Nur  Osmanlie,  or  Lantern 
■of  Osraan,  a  designation  which  too  correctly  describes  its  leading 
■characteristics. 

Civil  and  Domestic  Architecture. 

As  about  one-tenth  part  of  Constantinople  is  burnt  down  every 
year,  and  the  flames  visit  each  quarter  in  tolerably  regular  succession, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  archi- 
tecture among  the  temporary  wooden  structures  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  "  palaces  "  of  the  nobles.  Partly  from  the  jealousy  of 
the  Government,  or  partly,  it  may  be,  because  the  Turks  have  never 
felt  quite  secure  in  their  Eurojiean  possessions,  they  never  seem  to 
have  affected  anything  of  a  permanent  character  in  their  dwellings. 
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It  might,  however,  be  expeeteil  that  in  the  palace  of  tlie  Sultan  some- 
thing better  would  be  found;  but  tliere  are  few  things  moi-e  disaj)- 
pointing  tlian  a  visit  to  the  Seraglio.  In  situation  it  is  unrivalled, 
and  it  has  been  the  habitation  of  powerful  and  luxurious  sovereigns 
for  more  tlian  fifteen  centuries,  yet  it  contains  nothing  that  is  worthy 
of  admiration,  and  hardly  anything  that  is  even  interesting  from 
its  associations.  There  is  nothing  within  the  inclosure  which  will 
stand  comparison  even  with  the  plaster  glories  of  tlie  Alhainbra;  and 
the  contemj>oraiy  jialaces  of  Persia,  or  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  surpass  it 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  comparison  impossible. 

There  is  one  pavilion,  the  walls  of  wliic^h  are  covered  with  Persian 
tiles,  which  is  pleasing,  both  from  its  form  and  the  mode  of  dec- 
oration. Hesides  this,  the  various  halls  being  each  separate  buildings 
and  grouped  without  formality  together,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  jiicturesque,  though  neither  as  parts  nor  as  a  whole  have  they  any 
architectural  merit. 

Among  the  minor  objects  of  architectural  art  none  are  more 
pleasing  than  the  fountains  which  frequently  adorn  the  ]Hiblic  places 
in  the  provincial  cities  as  well  as  in  the  capital;  though  their  outline 
is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty.  They  are  generally  a  square 
block  with  a  niche  on  each  face,  from  a  spout  in  which  the  water 
flows.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  very  deep  cornice  constructed  in 
wood,  but  without  any  brackets  or  apparent  means  of  support,  which 
true  architectural  taste  so  inevitably  demands.  Their  l)eauty,  in 
consecpience,  dejiends  almost  wholly  on  their  ornamentation.  That, 
however,  is  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  and  not  only  pleasing 
in  form,  but  rich  in  color ;  of  the  same  character,  in  fact,  as  that  of 
the  Alhambra,  and  pleasing  from  the  same  cause,  in  spite  of  defects 
in  form. 

It  is  {)robable  that  if  the  country  towns,  especially  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  were  examined  with  care,  examples  might  be 
found  of  domestic  architecture  exhibiting  more  care,  and  of  a  more 
permanent  character  than  any  in  the  capital.  The  true  Turk  evi- 
dently loves  art,  and  has  an  instinctive  ajipreciation  of  the  harmonies 
of  color — probably,  also,  of  form,  and  if  allowed  an  opportunity,  would 
have  produced  much  that  is  beautiful  in  architecture.  The  blood 
of  the  various  races  who  inhabit  the  capital  must,  however,  be  very 
much  mixed,  and  various  other  circumstances  militate  against  any 
great  development  in  that  quarter.  The  sul)ject  seems  worthy  of  more 
investigation  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  but  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Turks  among  civilized  nations  was  only  as  warriors 
pushing  forward  and  fighting.  When  at  last  they  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  it  was  at  an  age  too  late  for  much  true  architectural 
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development  in  Europe.  On  the  whole,  we  ought  therefore  rather  to 
be  surprised  that  they  did  so  much,  than  seek  to  know  why  they 
did  not  accomplish  more.  Sinan  and  Michel  Angelo  were  employed 
simultaneously  in  erecting  the  two  great  religious  edifices  of  their  age 
in  the  two  old  capitals  of  the  Christian  world.  The  mosque  at  Con- 
stantinople is  less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  St.  Peter's  at  lioine,  but 
notwithstanding  its  comparatively  small  dimensions,  it  is  far  better 
in  design  and  a  much  more  impressive  building  than  its  gigantic 
Christian  rival.  If  the  mosque  had  been  constructed  with  better 
materials,  and  with  somewhat  increased  dimensions,  it  would  have 
Btood  a  comparison  with  any  building  of  its  class ;  and  even  as  it  is, 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  successful  designs  of  modem 
times. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

DATES.   I  DATE.1. 

Arab  conquest  of  Persia a.u.  641    Mahomed  Khodabendah,builderof  tomb 

Harouu  al-Hashid  began  tn  reign   ...  7«6  i      at  Sultanieh,  began  to  reign    .     .     A.D.  130.'! 

Dynastv  of  Tartar  Sanianides     ....      874  I  Suti  dynasty 149!) 

Seliukian  dynasty H'S"  I  Abbas  the  Great,  builder  of  bazaar  at 

Ghengis  Khan 1205        Ispahan 1586 

Ghazan   Khan   builds  a  mosque  at  Ta-  j  Husein  Shah,  last  of  the  Sufls    ....     16M 

breez        1294  I  Timailanie 1361-1405 


OWING  to  a  curious  concatenation  of  circumstances,  partly  local, 
)i:u-tly  ethnological,  the  architectural  history  of  Persia  is  nearly 
a  blank  for  the  tirst  six  centuries  of  the  Ilejira.  Nothing  remains  of 
the  ancient  glories  of  Bagdad  except  a  few  fragments  of  the  walls  of 
the  IMadrissa,  and  jierhajis  one  or  two  tombs.  Bnssorah  and  Kufa  are 
ei|ually  destitute  of  any  architectural  remains  of  the  great  age  of  the 
Caliphs.  Indeed,  there  seems  scarcely  to  be  one  single  mosque  or  im- 
portant Vmildinguow  remaining  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus 
which  belongs  authentically  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Mahomedan 
era,  and  in  such  a  state  as  would  enable  us  to  say  what  the  style  of 
those  days  was,  or  how  far  it  resembled  or  differed  from  the  contem- 
porary styles  in  the  neighboring  countries. 

From  what  we  know  from  history  of  the  age  of  Haroun  al-Kashid, 
it  is  probable  that  no  Moorish  court  ever  reached  a  higher  pitch  of 
enlightenment  and  magnificence  than  that  of  Bagdad  during  his  reign 
(a. D.  786-809).  It  was  also  so  far  removed  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Byzantine  style  that  it  is  probable  we  should  find  in  his  build- 
ings the  germ  of  mucli  which  now  comes  abruptly  before  us  without 
our  being  able  to  trace  it  back  to  its  origin. 

In  the  whole  architectural  history  of  the  world  there  is  scarcely 
so  comjilete  a  break  as  this,  and  scarcely  one  so  much  to  be  lamented, 
considering  how  great  and  how  polished  the  people  were  whose  art  is 
thus  lost  to  us.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  entirely  lost ;  but 
that  some  fragments  may  yet  be  recovered  by  the  first  who  earnestly 
searches  for  them.     Meanwhile  there  is  one  tomb  outside  the  walls  of 
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H81.  Plan  of  Tomb 
of  Zobeide,  Hag- 
dad.  Scale  1110 
ft.  to  1  in. 


Bagdad  which  may  belong  to  this  epoch ;  and  even  if  it  sliould  prove 
to  be  more  modern,  is  interesting  from  its  jjresenting  us  with  a  new 
form  of  pyramidal  roof.  It  is  known  as  the  tomb  of  Zobeide,  the 
favorite  wife  of  Haroun  al-Iiashid  ; '  but  as  it  stands 
alone,  and  we  have  no  earlier  buildings  from  which 
we  can  trace  it,  and  no  later  one  of  a  date  sufficiently 
near  to  enable  us  to  check  any  conclusion  we  might 
arrive  at,  we  must  be  content  to  assume  the  tradition 
as  correct  till  the  contrary  is  proved.  It  is  an  oc- 
tagonal building,  80  ft.  in  diameter  externally  and 
18(1  ft.  in  height,  with  an  entrance  porch  attached  to 
one  side.  With  such  dimensions  as  these  it  would 
hardly  attract  remark  in  the  vicinity  of  an  Indian 
city,  but  the  form  of  its  roof  is  very  peculiar.  My 
own  impression  is  that  it  is  borrowed  from  earlier  buildings,  possibly 
even  of  the  old  liabyloiiian  or  Assyrian  periods.  Its  greatest  claiii) 
on  our  interest,  however,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  something  very 
like  it  is  found  in  India  in  the  ear- 
liest Hindu  an<l  Jaina  temples,  for 
which  no  reasonable  origin  has  yet 
bo«n  assigned.  All  recent  discov- 
eries seem  to  jioint  to  Assyria  as 
tlie  source  of  much  which  is  found 
in  the  early  architecture  and  my- 
thology of  Iixlia,  and  this,  among 
other  indications,  is  well  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  same  form  occurs  again  in 
a  building  known  as  the  Tonil)  of 
Ezekiel,  near  Bagdad  (Woodcut 
No.  983),  the  date  of  which  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. It  occurs,  also,  at  Susa, 
on  the  so-called  tomb  of  Daniel, 
and  generally  seems  to  be  so  usual 

in  the  age  of  the  caliphs,  and   is   so  jieculiar,  that   it   must  have  long 
been  in  use  before  it  could  become  so  generally  diffused. 

From  these,  which  may  belong  to  the  age  of  the  ealijihs,  we  pass 
at  once  to  the  Seljukians,  who  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  stronger 
building  instincts. 

One  of  the  earliest  buildings  of  this  race  of  which   anything  like 


Elevation   of   'rond»  of  Zoheide 
dad.    Seale  fill  ft.  to  I  in. 


1  For  tlie  plan  and  elevation  of  this  building  I  am  indebted  to  the  uupublislied 
drawings  of  the  late  M.  C.  Texier. 
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■correct  illustrations  have  been  published  is  the  Imaret  or  Hospital  of 
Oulou  Jami,  at  Erzerouni  —  an  arcade  of  two  stories,  surrounding  on 
three  sides  a  courtyard  90  ft.  by  45.  It  is  broken  in  the  centre  by 
■what  in  a  Christian  church  would  be  called  a  transept.  The  woodcut 
here  given  (No.  984)  shows  the  general  appearance  of  the  arcade,  and 
also  the  upper  part  of  two  minarets  which  flank  the  external  porch. 
This  porch  is  ornamented  in  the  richest  manner  of  the  style.  Oppo- 
site to  the  enti-ance  a  long  gallery  leads  to  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  a 
circular  building  of  very  considerable  elegance,  the  roof  of  which  is 
a  hemispherical  vault  internally,  but  a  straight-sided  Armenian  conical 
roof  on  the  outside.    These  dispositions  make  the  plan  of  the  building 


983.    Tomb  of  Kzi-kicl,  uear  Uaiiilad.     iFioiu  Texier  ami  I'ullan.) 


SO  similar  to  that  of  a  Christian  church  that  most  travellers  liave  con- 
sidered it  as  one,  mistaking  the  court  for  the  nave,  and  the  tomb,  witli 
the  gallery  leading  to  it,  for  the  a]ise  and  choir.  There  can,  however, 
"be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  originally  built  by  a  Mohamedan  for  the 
purpose  of  a  hospital,  or  place  of  rest  for  pilgrims,  during  the  sway 
of  the  Seljukian  princes  in  the  l'2th  and  13th  centuries;  and  that  its 
similarity  to  a  Christian  church  in  plan  is  accidental,  though  its  details 
very  much  resemble  those  of  the  churches  of  Ani  and  other  places 
in  Armenia.  This,  liowever,  only  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  country  did  not  jiractise  two  styles,  but  arranged  the  same 
forms  in  different  manners  to  suit  their  various  purposes. 

There  is  another  mosque  of  about  the  same  age  as  this  one  at  Ani 
wliich  would  show  even  more  clearly  tliis  close  analogy ;  but  it  has 
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never  been  drawn  with  sufficient  correctness  to  admit  of  its  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  fact  now  pointed  out.  But, 
in<leed,  tliroughout  Armenia  mosques  and  Cliristian  churches  con- 
stantly alternate,  borrowing  details  from  one  another,  and  making  up 
one  of  the  most  curious  mixed  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  art;  a 
cha|)ter  still  reniainini:  to  be  written  by  some  one  who  may  visit  the 
spot  with  sufficient  kuowledge  and  enthusiasm  to  accomplish  it 


HR4.     IiiKiret  of  OulouJaini  :vt  Krzer.iiiiu.     (From  'rex-.er's  "  Aniu'im'  et  bi  Perse.' ) 


Mosque  at  Taukkez. 

The  next  building  that  may  be  chosen  for  illustration  is  the  ruined 
mosque  at  Tabreez,  which,  when  perfect,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  country.  Its  history  is  not  exactly  known  ;  but 
it  certainly  belongs  to  the  Mogul  dynasty,  which,  on  the  death  of 
Mangu  Khan,  the  son  of  Ghengis  Kiian,  w.ns  founded  in  Persia  by 
Hulaku,  the  brother  of  Mangu.  He  and  his  sons  generally  retained 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers  till  Ghazan  Khan,  who  succeeded  in 
A.D.  1204.     Gha/.an  y.ealously  embraced  the  Mahomedau  faith,  and   it 
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.Mosque  at  Tabreez. 
tt.  to  1  iu. 


Si-ali-  111" 


was  apparently  to  signalize  the  conversion  that  he  began  this  mosque; 
lint  whether  it  was  finished  by  him  or  liis  successors  is  not  evident. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  it  is  not  large,  being  only  about  150  ft. 

by  120,  exclusive  of  the  tomb  in  the 
rear,  wiiieh,  as  a  Tartai-,  it  was  impos- 
sible he  could  dispense  with. 

In  plan  it  differs  also  considerably 
from  those  ]ireviously  illustrated,  being 
ill  reality  a  copy  of  a  Byzantine  church, 
carried  out  with  the  details  of  the  13th 
century  —  a  fact  which  confirms  tlie  be- 
lief that  the  Persians  before  this  age  were 
not  a  mosque-building  people.  In  this 
mosque  the  mode  of  decoration  is  what 
principally  deserves  attention ;  the  whole 
building,  both  externally  and  internally, 
being  covered  with  a  perfect  mosaic  of 
glazed  bricks  of  very  brilliant  colors, 
and  wrought  into  the  most  intricate  patterns,  and  with  all  the  elegance 
for  which  the  Persians  were  in  all  ages  remarkable. 

JCurope  possesses  no  s]jeeiinen  of  any  style  of  ornamentation  com- 
jiaral)le  with  this.  Tlic  painted  ])laster  of  the  .Vlhainbra  is  infinitely 
inferior,  and  even  the  mosaic  painted  glass  of  our  cathedrals  is  a  very 
partial  and  incomplete  ornament  compared  with  the  brilliancy  of 
a  design  pervading  the  whole  building,  and  entirely  carried  out  in 
the  same  style.  From  the  time,  however,  of  the  oldest  Assyrian 
jtalaces  to  the  present  day  color  has  been  in  that  country  a  more 
essential  element  of  architectural  magnificence  than  form  ;  and  here, 
at  least,  we  may  judge  of  what  the  halls  of  Nineveh  and  I'erso])oliR 
once  were  when  adorned  with  colors  in  the  same  manner  as  this  now 
ruined  mosque  of  the  Tartars. 

Though  of  course  iin]iossible  adequately  to  represent  this  building 
in  a  woodcut,  the  view'  (Woodcut  No.  98(1)  of  its  jirincipal  jiortal  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  form  of  the  mosque,  and  introduce  the  reader 
to  a  new  mode  of  giving  expression  to  portals,  which  after  the  date 
of  this  building  is  nearly  universal  in  the  East.  The  entrance-rloor 
is  small,  but  covered  by  a  semi-dome  of  considerable  magnitude, 
giving  it  all  the  grandeur  of  a  portal  as  large  as  the  main  aisle  of 
the  building.  The  Gothic  architects  attemjited  something  of  this 
sort  by  making  the  outer  openings  of  their  doors  considerably  larger 
than  the  inner ;  in  other  words,  by  "  sjilaylng  "  widely  the  jambs  of 


'  Both  the  )ilan  and  view  are  taken 
from  Baron  Texiei-'s  "Armenie  et  la 
Perse,"  which  gives  also  several  colored 
plates  of  the  mosaic  decoraiioiis.  from 


which  their  heauty  of  dftail  may  be 
judged,  though  not  the  effect  of  the 
whole. 
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their  portals.  I?y  tliis  nie.ans,  in  some  of  the  French  cathedrals,  the 
appearance  of  a  very  lai-gc  portal  is  obtained  with  only  the  requisite 
and  convenient  size  of  optiiiiiL; ;  hut  in  this  they  were  far  surpassed 
by  the  architects  of  the  East,  whose  lofty  and  deeply-recessed  jiortals, 
liuilt  on  the  same  plan  as  the  exainple  here  shown,  are  unrivalled  for 
trrandeur  and  apjiropriateness.' 


am;.     A'iew  .if  Ituineil  .Mo:?qxie  at  Tabreez.     iFroiii  IVxitjr's  "  Ariueliie  et  la  lVr5«-.") 

The  nios(jue  was  destroyed  by  an  earthcjuake  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  deserted  long  before 
that,  owing  to  its  having  belonged  to  the  Turkish  sect  of  the  Sunnites, 
while  the  Pei-sians  have  during  the  last  five  centuries  been  devoted 
Shi-ites,  or  followers  of  the  sect  of  Ali  and  his  juartvred  sons. 


ToMii  Ai'  Sri.TAxiKii   (a.  I).  i:!ii>^>-loir)). 

Mahomed  Khodaliendah,  the  successor  of  (4hazan  Khan,  tlie  builder 
of  the  mosijue  at  Tabreez  last  described,  founded  the  city  of  Sultanieh, 
and,  like  a  true  Tartai',  his   first   c.-ire  was  to  build   himself  a  tomb- 


^  The  earliest  attempt  in  this  direc- 
tion that  I  am  acquainted  witli  is  tlie 
great  portal  of  tlic  palace  at  Mashita 
(Woodcut  Xo.  266). 

Texier,  from  wliose  work  the  illus- 


<lynasty,  A.  D.  1.577-8.5.  Our  Ivuowledge, 
however,  of  the  style  is  sufficient  to  show 
tliat  the  monument  must  be  liOCl  or  300 
years  older  than  that  king;  and  liesides, 
the  Sufis,  not  being  Tartars,  would  not 


trations  are  taken,  ascribes  tlie  building  :  Ijuild  tombs  anywliere,  much  less  in  SiU- 
to   anothei-    KlKJilabendali    of    the   .Snti  |  tanieli,  where  they  never  resided. 
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which  sliould  become  the  principal  ornament  of  his  new  citv.  Ker 
Porter*  says  that,  being  seized  with  as  miu-Ii  zeal  for  his  new  Slii-ite 
faith  as  his  predecessor  had  been  for  the 
Sunnite,  his  intention  was  to  lodge  in  this 
mausoleum  the  remains  of  Ali  and  his  son 
Hossein.  This  intention,  however,  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  and  we  know  that  his  own 
bones  rejiose  alone  in  their  splendid  shrine. 

In  general  plan  the  building  is  an  octa- 
gon. \.  ith  a  small  chapel  added  opposite  the 
entrance,  in  which  the  body  lies.  The  front 
has  also  been  brought  out  to  a  square,  not 
only  to  admit  of  two  staircases  in  the  angles, 
but  also  to  serve  as  a  backing  to  the  porch 
which  once  adorned  this  side,  but  which  has 
now  entirely  disappeared. 
Internally  the  dome  is  SI  ft.  in  diameter  by  150  ft.  in  height,  the 
octagon  being  worked  into  a  circle  by  as  elegant  a  series  of  brackets 


967.  Tomb  at  Snltanieh.  Scale 
IMi  ft.  to  1  in. 


7I\\ 


I'ii-'i'iji' 


et  la  Perse."i    Scale  .50  ft.  to  1  in. 


as  j.erhaps  ever  were  employed  for  this   purj^se.     The  form  of  the 
dome,  too,  is  singularly  graceful  and  elegant,  and  much  preferable 


1  '•  Travels,"  vol.  i.  p.  "277. 
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to  the  bull>-shaped  double  domes  subsequently  common  in  Persian 
architecture.  The  whole  is  covered  with  glazed  tiles,  rivalling  in 
richness  those  of  the  mosque  at  Tabreez,  and  with  its  general  beautj 
of  oatline  this  building  affords  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  style 
to  be  found  either  in  Persia  or  any  other  country. 

These  works  were,  however,  far  surpassed  in  magnificence,  though 
not  in  beauty,  by  those  ot  the  dynasty  of  the  Sufis,  who  succeeded  in 
1499.  The  most  ptowerful  and  brilliant  sovereign  of  this  race  was 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great  (a.d.  1585-1629),  whose  great  works  rendered 
his  capital   of  Ispahan  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East. 


989.    View  of  the  Tomb  .-It  Saltan!,  h. 


Among  these  works  by  far  the  most  magnificent  was  the  great  Maidan^ 
or  bazaar,  with  its  accompanying  mosque  and  subordinate  buildings. 
The  Maidan  is  an  immense  rectangular  area,  2600  ft.  bv  TOO,'  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  an  arcade  two  stories  in  height,  consisting 
of  86  arches  on  the  longer  and  30  on  the  shorter  sides,  richly  orna- 
mented, and  broken  in  the  centre  of  each  face  bv  a  handsome  edifice. 
The  great  mosque  is  at  one  end.  opposite  to  which  is  the  bazaar  gate. 


'  Ker  Porters  "•  Travels.'"  vol.  L  p. 
■tS  et  seq.  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  there  Is  some  mistake  about  these 
dimensions  —  they  seem  excessive.  The 
Piazia  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  which 


resembles  it  more  than  any  other  area. 
is  only  560  ft.  Ions,  with  a  mean  bread:b 
of  about  250  ft.  'Probablv  1500  fe*t  by 
500. 
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and  in  tlie  longer  side  the  Luft  Ullah  mosque;  facing  this  is  the 
Ali  Kassi  gate,  wliicli,  in  its  v.arious  stories  and  complicated  suites  of 
apartments,  is  in  fact  a  palace  rather  tlian  a  gateway,  as  we  understand 
the  term. 


/'J    a  Q     a  a   C 


^— sgu— i: 


U90.    Great  Mosque  at  Ispahan.    ..Froiu  Texier's  work.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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The  dimensions  of  tlie  great  mosque,  or  Mesjid  Shah,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  preceding  plan.  As  will  be  perceived,  the  Maidan  not  facing 
Mecca,  a  bend  is  made  in  the  entrance,  which,  however,  is  far  from 
being  unfavorable  to  the  general  picturesque  effect  of  the  group. 
The  mosque  itself  is  a  rectangular  building,  the  internal  dimensions  of 
which  are  223  ft.  by  130,  the  centre  compartment  being  surmounted 
by  a  dome  IS  ft.  in  diameter  and  110  ft.  high  internally;  but  being 
double,  like  most  domes  of  this  age,  its  e.vternal  height  is  165  ft., 
which  is  also  the  height  of  the  minarets  attached  to  the  mosque.  On 
three  sides  the  mosque  is  surrounded  by  courtyards,  richly  ornamented. 


9fll.    Madrissa  of  Sultan  Huseiii  at  Ispalian.    (From  Flaiuliii  and  Coste's  "  Voyage  en  Perse.") 

and  containing  fountains  and  basins  of  water  for  the  ]>re8cribed  ablu- 
tions of  the  faithful.  The  principal  court  measures  225  ft.  by  170, 
and  surrounded  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  fajades  in  the  richest  style  of 
Persian  polychromatic  decoration,  the  brilliancy  of  the  architectural 
effect  is  almost  unrivalled  by  any  other  examjile  of  its  class.  Both 
in  architectural  forms  and  in  the  style  of  ornament  this  mosque 
is  inferior  to  those  at  Tabreez  and  Sultanieh ;  but  for  mass  and 
amount  of  decoration  it  is  among  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of 
its  class.  Taken  altogether,  the  Maidan  Shah,  and  its  accompanying 
mosques  and  gates— the  whole  the  work  of  one  king  and  on  one 
design  —  present  a  scene  of  gorgeous,  though  it  may  be  somewhat 
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barbarous  splendor,  almost  unequalled  in  the  whole  world.  Even  now, 
in  its  premature  decay,  it  strikes  almost  every  traveller  with  astonish- 
ment, though  the  style  is  not  one  that  looks  well  in  ruin,  owing  to 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials  employed,  and  the  tawdry  effect 
of  glazed  tiles,  when  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
mere  surface  ornament  to  the  walls. 

The  forms  and  peculiarities  of  this  style  will  be  better  judged  of  — 
in  a  woodcut  at  least — by  tlie  representation  of  the  Madrissa,  or  college, 
of  Ilusein  Siiah  (Woodcut  No.  991),  the  last  of  the  Sufi  kings  of 
Persia;  and  though  erected  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  wliile  the 
great  mosque  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  it,  but  little  change  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  interval :  the  minarets  are  of  the  same  form, 
the  double  hulb-sliaped  dome  is  similar,  and  the  double  arcades  that 
surround  the  court  of  tlie  mosque  are  the  same  in  form  as  those  that 
encircle  the  Maidan  Sliah. 

From  the  time  of  the  Afglian  invasion,  wliich  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  the  Sultan  Ilusein  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
Persia  does  not  seem  to  have  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  under- 
take any  great  works ;  some  |)alaces,  it  is  true,  have  been  l)uilt,  and 
mosques  of  inferior  dimensions,  but  nothing  really  remarkable  of  late 
years.  The  influence  of  the  corrupt  styles  of  Europe  has  become  too 
apparent  to  enable  us  to  hope  that  she  will  ever  again  be  able  to 
recover  her  place  in  the  domain  of  art. 

Although  it  was  sometimes  brilliant,  and  always  truthful,  the 
Persian  Saracenic  is  hardly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  really  great  or 
admirable  styles  of  architecture.  Its  chief  historic  interest  rests  on 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  modern  reproduction  of  the  style  of  the  ancient 
palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  using  the  same  thick  walls  of  impei- 
fectly  burned  bricks,  and  covering  them  with  the  same  brilliant  colored 
decorations  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles  and  bricks,  carrying  this  species 
of  decoration  to  an  extent  never  attempted  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  This,  too,  constitutes  its  principal  claim  to  interest  in  an  artis- 
tic point  of  view,  since  it  shows  how  far  polychromatic  decoration 
may  be  used,  both  internally  and  externally,  not  only  without  any 
offence  to  good  taste,  but  with  the  most  complete  success  in  producing 
that  beauty  and  splendor  which  is  the  aim  of  all  architectural 
utterance. 

Palaces. 

The  Persian  princes  showed  almost  as  much  taste  and  splendor  in 
their  palaces  as  in  their  mosques  ;  but  these  were  not  from  their  nature 
so  capable  of  architectural  display  as  the  others.  An  Eastern  palace 
neither  requires  that  mass  of  apartments  and  oflices  which  are  in- 
dispensable in  Euro]ie,  nor  does  the  climate  admit  of  their  being 
massed  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  group,  imposing  from  its  size. 
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On  tlie  ooiiti'ary,  the  Ppisi.-in  [lalaoes  generally  oonsist  of  a  number  of 
pavilions  and  detacheil  iiails,  and  smaller  groups  of  apartments  scat- 
tered over  a  large  space  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens,  and  only 
connected  by  covered  arcades  or  lung  lines  of  canals,  the  centre  of 
which  is  adorned  by  fountains  of  tlie  most  elegant  forms. 

Indivi<luallv  these  detached  buildings  are  often  of  great  beauty 
and  most  elaborately  oiiiamented,  and  tlie  « liole  effect  is  pleasing 
and  tasteful ;  but  for  true  architectural  effect  they  are  too  scattered, 
and  the  whole  is  generally  very  deficient  in  grandeur. 

The  throne-room  at  Teheran  (Woodcut  No.  992)  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  these  buildings,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  porch  or  deep  recess 
opening  on  a  garden,  the  front  being  supported  or  ornamented  by  two 


iwi:.     Tlinine-rouin  at  Ti'lii-ran.     (From  "  Nijiculi  :iiiil  I'crsfpulis  Kestored.") 


twisted  columns.  In  front  of  these  a  massive  curtain  is  drawn  out 
when  the  room  is  used,  and  both  for  color  and  richness  of  effect  the 
curtain  is  virtually  the  principal  feature  in  the  composition. 

The  next  example  is  taken  from  the  palace  of  Char  Bagh,  or  the 
"  Four  Gardens,"  at  Ispahan,  and  shows  the  general  picturesque  form 
these  buildings  assume.  It  is  by  no  means  so  favorable  a  specimen 
as  the  last,  though  this  may  arise  more  from  the  nature  of  the  building 
than  from  any  defect  on  the  ]tart  of  its  architect.  Many  of  the  pavilions 
in  the  same  palace  are  of  great  lightness  and  elegance,  though,  most  of 
them  being  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  and  being  of  very  ephemeral 
construction,  they  hardly  belong  to  the  higher  class  of  architectural  art. 

The  Caravanserais  form  another  class  of  buildings,  not  peculiar,  it 
is  true,  to  Persia,  but  which,  from  the  character  of  the  traffic  in  nier- 
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chandise,  and  the  geuL'ial  insecurity  of  the  roads  along  which  it  is 
conducted,  lias  received  a  great  development  in  that  country.  Inter- 
nally, their  usual  form  is  that  of  a  square  courtyard,  surrounded  hy  a 
range  of  arcades  generally  two  stories  in  height,  each  arch  opening 
into  a  small  square  cell  at  the  back.  Externally  they  present  only  a 
high  plain  wall,  surmounted  by  battlements  and  Hanked  by  towers  at 
each  angle,  and  sometimes  also  by  additional  towers  in  the  longer  faces. 
The  principal  architectural  ornament  is  lavished  on  the  gateways,  which 
are  almost  always  higher  than  tiie  contiguous  walls,  and  often  display 


9t>.'{.     Palace  at  Ispaliau.     (Frmu  *'  NiueveU  and  Persepolis  Uestored.'") 

great  Vjcauty  of  design   combined  with  considerable   elaboration  of 
detail. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  these  larger  monunieiits  that  tlie  Pei'sians 
show  an  appreciation  of  the  bcautifiU  and  a  jiower  of  e\])ressing  it. 
As  in  most  Eastern  nations,  the  feeling  seems  innate,  and  all  the  minor 
objects  they  fabricate  exliiliit  it,  as  well  as  the  more  important  ones, 
and  it  is  to  the  former  that  we  must  probal»ly  look  in  future  for  ex- 
amples of  Persian  art,  for  her  political  position  is  such  that  she  will 
hardly  be  able  soon  to  attempt  anything  great  or  important  in  archi- 
tectural art.  There  are  still,  however,  resident  in  that  country  rem- 
nants of  those  races  who  built  the  palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  ; 
and,  if  an  opportunity  were  afforded  them,  they  might  still  do  some- 
thing if  allowed  to  do  it  in  their  own  way.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever, that  European  influence  is  extending  through  that  country  too 
fast  for  art ;  and  that  if  they  attempted  anything  it  will  be  oidy  in  thi' 
bastard  Italian  style,  which,  with  the  round  hat,  seems  destined  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  globe. 
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Turkestan. 

Tlie  progress  of  the  Russians  in  Northern  Asia  has  recently  opened 
up  whole  regions  that  hitlierto  have  been  hitlden  from  the  light  of 
European  research,  and  the  beautiful  paintings  of  Verestchagin  have 
rendered  us  familiar  witli  the  splendor  of  the  capital  of  Timour  the 
Lame.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  photographs  have  yet  been  pub- 
lished of  Samareand,  and  no  plans  of  the  buildings  of  that  far-famed 
city.     We  have  not  seen   any  such  detailed  descriptions  as  would 


'.>*M.     Pavilion  in  the  Klian's  l*ala«^<'  at  Kliiva.     (Fniiii  a  N'it-w  in  "Tiie  firaplii"*.") 


enable  us  to  spe.ak  with  anything  like  certainty  of  their  affinities  or 
difference  with  other  buildings  of  the  same  age.  All  that  can  be  said 
with  certainty  is  that  the  great  mosque  and  tomb  of  its  founder  at 
Samareand  are  erected  in  the  same  style  as  the  mosque  at  T.abrcez 
(Woodcut  No.  986),  and  the  tomb  .at  Sultanieh  (Woodcut  No.  989), 
and  other  buildings  in  Persia  and  Armenia,  with  only  such  slight 
differences  as  might  be  expected  from  their  more  northern  locality. 
The  whole  fajade  of  the  mosque,  together  with  minarets  and  domes,  is 
covered  with  painted  tiles — so  far  as  can  be  ascertained — of  extreme 
beauty  of  design,  and  the  tomb  is  surrounded  by  screens  of  marble 
trellis-work  very  similar  to  wh.at  we  find  afterwards  in  the  works  of 
Timour's  descendants  at  Agra  and  Delhi.  The  great  interest,  in  fact, 
that  attaches  to  these  buildings  arises  not  so  much  from  their  own 
intrinsic  value  as  because  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
style  of  Persia  and  that  of  the  Great  Mogul  dynasty  in  India,  and 
VOL.  II. —36 
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wlien  jirojierly  iuvestigated  llicy  will  serve  to  explain  much  that  is 
now  obscure  in  the  history  of  the  art  in  that  country. 

The  buildings  of  these  Northern  capitals  will  probably  also  prove 
interesting  as  historical  indications  in  another  direction,  as  they  retain 
traces  of  a  modern  style  of  architecture  which,  notwithstanding  the 
distance  in  time,  seems  to  be  traceable  back  to  the  palaces  of  Nineveh 
and  Poi'sepolis.  Verestchagin's  paintings  gave  several  illustrations 
of  this  stylo,  which  in  a  modified  form  is  found  in  the  oldest  cave 
temples  in  India.  Its  most  marked  peculiarity  is  the  elongated 
bulbous  form  of  the  shaft,  rising  from  a  broad  slioe-likc  base,  and  sup- 
jiorting  a  small  bracket  ca])ital.  The  sketch  on  the  previous  page  of 
a  jiavilion  at  Khiva  e.\]>lains  its  general  features,  but  its  merits  as  an 
architectural  form  arise  from  the  beauty  of  the  carved  details  with 
whicli  it  is  ornamented,  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  so  small  a 
scale. 

We  ])robal)ly  know  enough  now  of  Northern  Asia  to  render  it 
probable  that  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  there  any  buildings  of 
great  antiquity,  or  any  of  greater  magnificence  than  those  of  Samar- 
cand  ;  but  it  seems  equally,  or  more  clear  that,  when  properly  investi- 
gated, these  buildings  will  supply  many  missing  links  in  our  history, 
and  explain  a  great  deal  that  now  seems  mysterious. 
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DATES. 

Toltecs  arrived  in  Analiu.'ic  ....  a.d.  648 
Toltecs  abandoned  the  country  .  .  .  1051 
Chicbemecas  arrived  .     ......         1170 

-\colhuans  arrived about         1200 

-A.ztecs  reacbed  Tula 1196 


DATEH. 

City  of  Mexico  founded a.d.  112.5 

Almitzotl  conquered  Guatemala 

beginning  of  16tb  century 
.Spaniards  arrived 1519 


ALTHOUGH  considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last 
few  years  in  clearing  away  the  mists  tliat  hang  over  most  of  the 
problems  connected  with  American  antiquities,  much  still  remains  to 
be  done  before  we  can  give  a  distinct  or  satisfactory  answer  to  many 
of  the  questions  that  arise  regarding  them.  We  cannot  yet  say  pos- 
itively whetlier  tlie  Toltecs,  the  Aztecs,  and  other  tribes  who  inhab- 
ited the  valley  of  Mexico,  were  successive  waves  of  one  great  immi- 
gration from  the  North,  or  whetlier  tliey  belonged  to  different  races 
of  mankind.  We  cannot  tell  whether  there  Avas  any  connection 
between  tlie  civilization  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Tlie  historical  diffi- 
culties are  far  from  being  settled,  and,  more  than  all  these,  it  is  still 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  American  civilization  is  wholly  original 
and  indigenous,  or  whether  any  portion  of  it  was  derived  from  the 
Old  World. 

The  one  consolatory  fact  in  all  this  perplexity  seems  to  be,  that 
the  materials  certainly  do  exist  by  which  it  can  be  removed.  So  soon 
as  any  one  conversant  with  such  inquiries  will  undertake  the  investi- 
gation on  tlie  sjjot,  he  will  be  .able  to  arrange  all  the  buildings  into 
chronological  series,  and  fix  at  least  their  approximate  dates.  He  will 
also  be  able  to  say  how  far  the  buildings  in  one  province  are  akin  to 
those  in  another,  and  to  separate  those  which  belong  to  other  races ; 
and  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  essential  similarity 
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between  the  styles  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  or  whether  the 
latter  be  really  original.  Whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  photo- 
graphs reach  Europe,  the  investigation  may  be  undertaken  here,  but 
it  will  be  very  much  easier  on  the  spot.  Hitherto  the  great  difficulty 
has  been  that  the  drawings  of  American  monuments  —  especially 
those  published  by  Humboldt  and  Lord  Kingsborough  —  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  The  one  bright  exception  to  this  censure  are  those 
of  F.  Catherwood,!  both  those  which  he  published  separately,  and 
tliose  with  whicli  he  illustrated  the  works  of  Mr.  Stephens.^  Had 
that  artist  undertaken  to  classify  his  work  in  a  chronological  series, 
he  doubtless  could  have  done  it ;  but  as  the  arrangement  of  the  plates 
is  purely  topographical,  and  they  are  so  far  reduced  to  a  common 
denominator  by  the  process  of  engraving,  the  classification  can  hardly 
now  be  attempted  by  one  not  familiar  with  the  buildings  themselves. 
In  the  meanwhile  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  con- 
clusion which  he  .and  Mr.  Stephens  arrived  at,  that  the  cities  which 
they  lediscovered  were  those  which  were  inhabited  and  which  were 
in  the  full  tide  of  their  prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest. The  buildings  which  we  now  see  in  ruins  were  probably  then 
all  in  use,  and  many  may  have  been  in  progress  and  unfinished  at  the 
time  of  that  great  disaster.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful if  any  building  in  Centr.al  America  can  date  from  five  centuries 
before  that  event :  in  Mexico  some  may  be  older,  but  their  title  to 
greater  antiquity  Ms  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  made  out. 

Whatever  uncertainty  may  exist  with  regard  to  Mexican  history, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  strictly  be  stigmatized  as  fabulous. 
The  Mexicans  do  not  pretend  to  any  very  remote  antiquity  or  divine 
descent.  There  are  no  heroes  who  live  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands 
of  years;  nor  any  of  the  other  extravagances  that  usually  mark  the 
dawn  of  history  in  the  Old  World.  On  the  contrary,  the  Mexican 
annals  modestly  commence  with  the  arrival  of  the  Toltecs  in  Anahuac 
in  the  5th  or  6th  century,  and  with  the  beneficent  teaching  of  a 
stranger,  (Juetzalcoatl,  who  lived  among  them,  taught  tliem  archi- 
tecture and  the  agricultural  arts,  instructed  them  in  their  religious 
duties,  and  then,  like  Lycurgus  fifteen  centuries  earlier,  left  them  by 
sea,  promising  to  return. 

For  300  or  400  years  from  this  time  the  Toltecs  lived  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  covering  the  table-land,  it  is  said,  with  their  monuments. 
But  evil  times  came ;  famine,  internecine  wars,  and  disasters  —  inter- 
preted as  evidences  of   the  wrath  of   the   gods  — drove  them  from 

1  "Views  of  Monuments  in  Central  1  America  and  Yucatan,"  by  J.  L.  Steph- 
Amerlca,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan."  2.5  ens.  1st  and  2d  series,  4  vols.  8vo. 
plates,  folio.     London.  1844.  |  Murray,  1841,  1843. 

"  "Incidents  of    Travel  in  Central  i 
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their  lioines,  and  they  migrated,  it  is  said,  southwards  to  Yucatan ; 
where  it  is  usually  assumed  that  they  erected  the  architectural  monu- 
ments we  now  find  in  that  country. 

Central  America  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
in  tlie  world,  and  capable  of  supporting — indeed  did  support  —  an 
immense  population  with  very  little  labor;  so  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was  inhabited  long  before  the  time  mentioned.'  This,  however,  by 
no  means  militates  against  the  idea  that  the  Toltecs  may  have  been 
the  first  to  communicate  to  their  new  country  many  of  the  arts  they 
had  elaborated  in  Anahuac.  Indeed,  it  is  to  such  a  combination  of 
two  not  very  dissimilar  races  that  all  the  greatest  results  in  art  or 
civilization  have  been  attained  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  case  here  also. 

Politically  the  annals  of  Anahuac  are  a  blank  between  the  de- 
parture of  the  Toltecs  and  the  arrival  of  the  Aztecs  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century.  These  seem  to  have  been  a  people  of  different  race 
from  the  former  occupants  of  the  valley,  but  sufficiently  akin  to  take 
up  the  previous  civilization  ;  and  being  reinforced  by  successive  immi- 
grations of  tribes  of  the  same  race,  and  speaking  apparently  similar 
languages,  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  fully 
re-peopled  the  valley  and  elaborated  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
civilization. 

Again,  everything  we  read  of,  and  every  indication  we  have,  leads 
us  to  sup]iose  that  the  greatest  development  of  civilization  in  Mexico 
took  place  immediately  before  the  Spanish  Conquest,  and  thus  that 
the  time  of  liighest  prosperity  was  that  which  directly  preceded  its 
destruction.  Four  centui'ies  had  a]iparently  sufficed  to  convert  a 
tribe  of  Red  Indians  into  a  tolerably  ci\ilized  community.  Whatever 
their  civilization  may  have  been,  it  could  not  have  attained  a  very 
permanent  cliaracter,  for  it  vanished  like  a  phantom  at  the  first  touch 
of  the  European  ;  and  the  remnants  of  the  Indians  who  still  remain 
are  as  incompetent  creatures  as  exist  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Till  the  investigations  of  the  ethnologist  are  further  advanced,  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  any  great  confidence  in  the  various  theories  that 
have  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  Witliout  wishing  to  put  it  foi'- 
ward  as  a  thing  to  be  relied  upon,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  following 
scheme  meets  more  nearly  than  any  other  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
while  it  amalgamates  more  perfectly  the  various  facts  ascertained  by 
scientific  men. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  two  races  of  men  are  found,  either 
now  living  or  whose  remains  are  found  in  Mexican  sepulchres.  One 
of  these  is  said  to  be  allied  to  the  Esquimaux,  or  races  of  that  class, 

'  The  evidence  collected  by  the  Abbe  I  huantepec,"  seems,  if  it  can  be  depended 
Brasseurde  Bourbourg,  "  Voyage  de  Te- 1  upon,  to  confii-m  this  idea. 
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the  other  to  the  Red  Indians.  The  fornier,  I  cannot  helji  thinking, 
rejjresent  the  Toltecs.  It  does  seem  that  all  along  the  east  coast  of 
America,  from  IJehring's  Straits  to  California,  races  have  always  ex- 
isted more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the  Kaintchatdales  or  Esquimaux  ; 
and  these  may,  at  some  early  period,  have  ad\anced  to  tlie  plains  of 
Mexico.  If  they  were  of  that  blood  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  they  became  builders. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  tlie  Aztecs  were 
I  ted  Indians,  allied  to  those  tribes  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  always 
inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  countries  to  the  east- 
ward of  it.  They  may  have  been  capable  of  taking  up  an  earlier 
civilization,  and,  if  their  blood  was  mixed  at  all  with  the  earlier 
inhabitants,  of  carrying  it  further;  but  in  themselves  they  are  utterly 
nnprogressive  and  inca[iuble  of  develo|>ing  any  attributes  of  civilized 
life. 

In  Yucatan  we  certainly  have  another  i-ace,  Imt  whether  they  were 
Caribs,  or  some  other  peojjle  whose  traces  iiave  been  lost,  cannot  now 
be  easily  ascertained.  In  Peru,  and  possibly  also  further  north,  there 
is  certainly  a  strongly  developed  Polynesian  element,  and  there  may 
be  other  races  still  ;  but  these  four  alone,  mixed  in  varying  quantities, 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  varieties  we  tind  there 
in  the  course  of  our  inquiries. 

There  still  remains  one  question  wliicli  is  more  germane  to  our 
present  suliject  than  even  the  otliers,  though  perhaps  on  the  whole 
still  more  <lifficult  to  answer.  It  is  this  :  Are  the  civilization  and  arts 
of  tiic  ancient  Americans  original  and  indigenous,  or  did  they  receive 
any  impulse  fi-om  the  natives  of  the  Old  World  ?  One  part  of  this  may 
easily  be  tlisposed  of.  The  absence  of  all  domestic  .animals,  the  pos- 
session of  only  one  of  the  cere.als,  tlie  total  ignorance  of  alphabetic 
writing  and  of  the  use  of  iron —  thougli  the  country  is  full  of  the  ore 
—  and  many  other  minor  facts,  seem  sufficient  to  prove  that  no 
immigration  of  tribes  or  families  could  have  taken  place  in  such 
numbers  as  to  bring  their  animals,  their  grain,  or  their  materials 
with  them.  This,  however,  by  no  means  preludes  the  jiossibility  of 
many  missionaries  having  reached  their  shores,  who,  though  bringing 
nothing  but  what  they  carried  in  their  brains,  could  communicate 
doctrines,  teach  arts,  and  improve  processes,  .and  so  communicate 
much  of  the  civilization  of  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 

Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  somewhat  mythic  story  of 
Quetzalcoatl,  though  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  its  main 
features,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  history  of  India  between  "250  n.c. 
and  700  a.d.  to  see  what  missionary  zeal  prevailed  in  those  days. 
Asoka  set  the  example,  and  by  his  missionaries  and  their  successors 
the  doctrines  of  Buddha   were   propagated    from  the   shores   of   the 
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Mediterranean  to  the  Yellow  Sea  ;  or,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose, 
we  have  only  to  read  the  travels  of  Fa  Hian  and  Hiouen  Thsang 
to  see  wliat  dangers  by  land  and  sua  tlie  Chinese  missionaries  between 
the  4th  and  Ttii  centuries  were  prejiared  to  brave  in  the  service  of 
the  faith.  It  probably  wouM  have  been  easier  to  travel  to  Mexico 
from  China  via  Behriug's  Straits  than  to  reach  India  through  Central 
Asia,  and  to  return  from  Ceylon  by  sea.  Whether  or  not  such  a 
journey  was  ever  accomplished  is  another  question.  I  do  not  think 
that  either  Neumann i  or  D'Eichthal^  have  at  all  made  out  a  satisfac- 
tory case  to  prove  that  the  country  of  Fusang,  from  which  the  pil- 
grim Hoei  Shin  returned  to  China,  in  tlie  year  499,  w;is  Mexico.  On 
the  contrary,  the  evidence  of  the  domestic  animals,  etc.,  he  speaks  of, 
and  other  important  details,  all  seem  to  tell  the  other  way.  It  looks 
more  as  if  Vancouver  Island,  or  the  coast  therealjout,  was  the  place 
indicated.  But  are  there  any  remains  of  a  half-civili/.ed  jieople 
there?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  story,  which  is  authentic  as  far  as  it 
goes,  seems  to  prove  that  Xorthern  America  was  in  conununication 
with  Northern  Asia  in  the  .5th  century. 

D'Eichthal's  argument,  that  the  Mexican  sculptures  are  Buddhist, 
seems  even  more  groundless.  I  liave  carefully  examined  the  exam- 
ples he  adduces,  and,  from  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Buddhist  art  in  Asia,  may  be  ]>erinitted  to  say  that  I  can  see  no 
trace  of  it  in  Mexico.  If  the  argument  were  based  on  that  serpent- 
worship  which  almost  everywhere  underlies  Buddhism  in  tlie  Old 
World,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  refute  it.  Tliere  is  a  very  consid- 
erable likeness  between  the  sculptured  forms  of  the  serpent-worship 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World.  But  it  is  a  serious  question, 
whether  this  arose  from  a  similar  instinct  in  the  two  races,  or  was 
communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other.  jMv  present  impression  is 
in  favor  of  some  intercommunication  in  so  far  as  serpent-worship  is 
concerned. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  .ircliitecture  of  P^astern  Asia  and  of  Western 
America  is  not  yet  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to  base  any  very 
pointed  argument  upon  it.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  as  we  advance 
eastward  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  at  every  step  we  meet  with 
forms  of  art  becoming  more  and  more  like  those  of  Central  America. 
When  we  reach  the  sea  we  encounter  at  Suku  in  .lava  a  teocalli, 
which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Tehuantepec.3  In  Cam- 
bodia we  have  teocallis  at  Bakong  and  Bakeng,  and  no  one  would 
be  startled  if  told  that  representations  of  some  of  the  temples  at 
Ongcor  Thom  in  Cambodia  were  really  taken  from  buildings  found 


J  Ansland,  1845,  N'os.  16.5,  168. 

"  D'Eichthal."  Revue  Archseolor;ique."vol.  x.  lS(>t.  p.  188,  and  following  numbers. 

^  Sir  Stamford  Kaffles'  "  History  of  Java,''  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 
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in  Yucatan.  In  Cliina  many  of  the  crinkiun-crankums  of  their  art 
find  their  close  counterparts  in  America.  But  for  the  distance  and 
the  geographical  difficulties,  no  one,  probably,  would  hesitate  to  admit 
that  the  architecture  of  America  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Old  World.  But  how  did  it  cross  the  ocean  ?  At  present  that  bar- 
rier seems  almost  insurmountable.  But  it  may  not  alwaj's  remain  so : 
the  inquiry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  tendency  of  all  recent 
researches  has  been  to  show  that  tliere  were  more  means  of  commu- 
nication and  a  more  direct  connection  between  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  ancient  times  than  we  have  hitherto  been  disposed  to  believe 
was  likely  or  even  possible 
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rpHE  Valley  of  Mexico,  in  which  the  first  group  of  buildings  we 
J-  have  to  describe  is  situated,  is  a  small  tract  in  the  centre  of  the 
table-land  of  Anahuac.  Though  not  larger  than  Yorkshire,  and  one- 
third  of  it  permanently  under  water,  it  was,  at  the  time  we  first 
became  acquainted  with  it,  divided  into  three  or  four  small  States, 
whicli,  notwithstanding  continual  wars  among  themselves,  had  man- 
aged to  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  material  prosperity.  After 
making  every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  and 
Tiative  historians,  the  remains  of  the  Aztec  capitals  attest  an  amount 
•of  pojiulation  and  a  degree  of  organization  which  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  or  deny,  and  it  seems  that  it  was  at  their  last  moment  that 
this  development  was  greatest ;  for,  immediately  before  the  Spanish 
Conquest,  all  the  States  of  the  valley,  tired  of  their  ruinous  wars, 
had  joined  their  forces  together,  and,  thus  combined,  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  any  of  the  surrounding  States.  They  spread  their 
arms  and  influence  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  penetrated  to  the  shores 
•of  the  Pacific,  and  on  one  occasion  .are  even  said  to  have  crossed 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepcc,  and  reached  the  confines  of  Guatemala. 
These  last  expeditions  seem  to  have  been  undertaken  merely  to 
obtain  prisoners  for  their  horrid  rites  of  human  sacrifice,  of  which 
they  were  becoming  passionately  fond  ;  and  they  made  no  settlement 
in  these  countries  suflicient  to  influence  either  their  arts  or  institu- 
tions in  any  way.  Shortly  after  this  the  conquest  of  the  Spaniards 
under  Cortez  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  and  power  of  the  Aztecs 
for  ever. 

The  principal  monuments  of  the  valley  are  the  Teocallis  —  literally 
Houses  of  God  — the  Temples  of  the  people.  These  are  pyramids  in 
terraces  with  flat  tops,  and  always  surmounted  by  a  chamber  or  cell 
which  is  in  fact  the  temple  itself.  They  seem  to  be  of  all  ages,  for 
if  one  may  trust  the  tradition,  that  of  Cholulu  is  as  old  as  the  early 
Toltecs,  whereas  the  great  teocalli  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  only 
finished  five  years  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and 
the  Spaniards  met  with  many  persons  who  had  assisted  in  its  erec- 
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tion.  It  lias,  liowever,  witli  all  the  native  Imililiiigs  of  the  city,  been 
swept  away  by  tlie  ruthless  bigotry  of  the  eoiKjuerors.  Independent 
of  its  own  interest,  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  possession 
of  a  single  monument  of  authentic  date  would  form  a  starting-] )oint 
for  our  investigations  and  serve  as  a  check  on  all  our  theories. 

Of  these  teocallis  the  largest,  probably  also  the  oldest,  is  that  of 
C'holulu.  Its  dimensions,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  in  its 
present  ruinous  state,  are  14-1:0  ft.  square  and  177  ft.  in  height,  divided 
in  four  stories,  the  fifth  being  formed  by  the  cell  or  teinjile,  wliich 
has  now  been  replaced  by  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  \'irgin  ^larv. 
The  whole  is  composed  of  badly-burnt  l)ricks  and  mud,  and  is  now  so 
overgrown  with  trees  that  it  is  tlitticult  to  make  out  its  form,  but  in 
Humboldt's  time  it  apparently  was  freer  from  obstruction  and  more 
easily  traced. 

There  are  two  pyramids  at  Teotihuai-.iii,  the  largest  of  which  is 
apparently  a  square  of  045  ft.,  with  a  height  of  171,  and  there  are 
others  at  Tezcuco  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  and,  like  them,, 
divided  into  five  or  seven  stories,  but  the  most  interesting  of  those 
yet  brought  to  light  is  that  of  Xochicalco.  It  is  situated  on  the 
top  of  what  appears  to  be  a  natural  elevation,  but  which  has  been 
fashioned  into  terraces  by  art.  The  pyramid  itself  is  in  five  stories, 
the  stone  facing  of  the  three  upper  of  which  has  been  removed  to 
repair  a  sugar-mill  in  quite  recent  times,  but  the  two  lower  still 
retain  their  sculptures  and  architectural  ornaments.  Mr.  Tylor 
gives  the  date  of  !)4u  to  this  building,'  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  reason  for  doubting  its  general  correctness.  If  it  is  so,  the 
possession  of  photographs  of  its  bas-reliefs  and  cornices  would  go  far 
to  clear  u])  half  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  (piestion.-  One  mon- 
ument in  the  middle  of  the  series,  with  seulj)tural  and  aichiteetural 

details,  and  an  authentic 
date,  is  nearly  all  that 
is  required  for  the  pur- 
])ose. 

Besides  tliese  great 
many-storied  pyramids 
there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  of  one 
story  only  ;  several  of 
these  have  been  de- 
scribed, but  unfortunately  not  drawn.  Their  general  arrangement 
may,  however,  be  judged  of  from  the  annexed  example  from  Oajaca. 

1  "  Analuiac,"  by  Edward  15.  Tylor, '  representing  one  of   tlie  bas-reliefs,  is 
1861.  pp.  188,  104.  so  incorrect  as  to  be  absolutely  wortli- 

■^  The  plate  published  by  Humboldt,    less. 


995.    Pyramid  of  Oajaca.  Teluiantepec.    ^Froni  the 
'*  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.") 
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Like  all  others  in  Mexico,  it  is  only  a  rlevice  to  raise  a  temple  to 
such  a  height  as  should  give  it  dignity  and  enable  the  ceremonies 
laerformed  on  its  upper  platform  to  be  seen  by  all  the  people. 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind,  in 
speaking  of  these  monuments,  as  careless  writers  connecting  tlie  wonl 
j'vramid  with  Kgypt  have  lieen  too  apt  to  confound  together  two 
classes  of  monuments  entirely  distinct  and  dissimilar.  The  Egyptiai* 
jiyramid  is  always  a  tomb.  Tlie  jirincipal  object  of  its  erection  is  in 
the  sepulchral  chamber  in  its  centre.  It  always  terminates  upwards 
in  a  point.  In  no  instance  are  there  extenuil  steps  leading  to  a  cell 
or  chamber  on  the  apex.  In  fact,  they  were  always  tombs ;  never 
temples.  The  Assyrian  j)yramids,  on  the  contrary,  have  much  more 
affinity  with  the  buildings  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  They 
wvw  always  in  terraces,  tlic  upper  platform  was  always  crowned  by 
a  chamber  or  cell,  and  there  were  external  steps  leading  to  this,  which 
was  the  ])riucipal  object  of  the  erection.  In  investigating  the  history 
of  Eastern  art  this  form  of  temple  has  been  traced  from  Mesopotamia 
to  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  If  we  still,  however,  hesitate  to 
])ronounce  that  there  was  any  connection  between  the  builders  of  the 
jiyiMMiids  of  Suku  and  Oajaca,  or  the  tem])les  of  Xochicalco  and  Boro 
Buddor,  we  nmst  at  least  allow  that  the  likeness  is  startling  and 
difficult  to  account  for  on  the  theory  of  mere  accidental  coincidence. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  seems  clear.  If  we  are  at  any  time  to 
trace  a  connection  between  the  architecture  of  the  New  and  the  Old 
World  it  is  in  the  direction  above  indicated  that  lifflit  is  to  be  looked 
for.  At  all  events  it  seems  as  if  it  could  not  now  be  long  before  we 
ascertain  whether  any  connection  did  exist  between  the  arts  of  the 
two  continents,  or  whether  we  may  regard  that  of  America  as  wholly 
indigenous. 

Almost,  however,  as  if  to  warn  us  to  iicwari?  of  jumping  too 
rapidly  to  conclusions  of  this  class,  we  imi't  in  Mexico  occasionally 
with  such  a  monument  as  that  at 
Mitla,  which  is  so  entirely  original 
as  to  defy  the  stoutest  advocate  to 
find  an  associate  for  it.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  it  con- 
sists of  a  portico,  measuring  160  ft. 
across,  its  roof  supported  by  a  row 
of  six  pillars  down  the  centre,  and 
having  liehind  it  a  square  building,  "»«■    sJaiViontt'.'toV'in.^"''''' 

measuring  about  65  ft  each  way,  in 

the  centre  of  which  is  a  court  with  four  apartments  o])ening  into 
it,  the  entrances  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  utmost 
amount  of  privacy.  Originally  there  appear  to  have  been  four  such 
buildings,  arranged  round  a  courtyard,  but  only  one  is  now  perfect. 
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If,  liowevcr,  the  plan  is  original,  the  style  of  ornamentation  is  still 
more  so.  The  walls  slope  outwards,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any 
other  known  building.  The  panels  are  filled  with^frets  and  forms 
such  as  are  only  found  in  Mexico,  and  are  entirely  unlike  anything 
found  elsewhere ;  and  the  whole  building  is  such  that,  if  it  stood 
alone,  or  all  Mexican  buildings  were  like  it,  we  should  at  once  be 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  style  was  entirely  original,  and  formed 
without  any  connection  with  the  older  world. 

Its  use  is  said  to  be  sepulchral,  and  there  are  underground 
chambers  which  would  countenance  that  belief,  according  to  our 
views.     In  hot  climates,  however,  subterranean  apartments  are  appro- 


997.    View  ul  th._  V 


iiiuliCuutriliutioiis  t..  Knuu  leilgf,"  vol.  ix.) 


priate  rather  to  the  living,  and  are,  when  met  with,  generally  the  best 
in  the  house  ;  so  that,  without  some  more  evidence,  it  would  ap])ear 
rather  to  be  a  palace,  which  the  arrangement  of  its  internal  chambers 
and  its  whole  appearance  would  more  certainly  indicate.  Its  age  is 
not  known,  but  in  the  Aztec  paintings  executed  immediately  before, 
and  in  some  instances  subsofinently  to,  the  conquest,  the  snme  forms 
and  the  same  style  of  decoration  constantly  appear.  This  is  not  con- 
clusive, for  the  same  architectural  forms  may  in  this  country  have 
prevailed  throughout,  for  anything  we  know ;  but  judging  by  the  rules 
of  European  criticism,  the  building  does  not  date  from  long  before 
the  time  of  the  conquest. 

TThonever  a  stable  government  is  established  in  that  unhappy 
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country,  and  the  artist  and  photographer  are  enabled  to  pursue  their 
occupations  in  security  and  at  leisure,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  materials 
will  become  available  for  completing  this  chapter  of  our  history.  At 
present,  it  must  remain  nearly  a,  blank,  because  so  few  representations 
of  Me.\ican  monuments  exist  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Yucatan. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  owing  to  their 
orio-inal  paucity,  or  to  their  destruction  by  tlie  Spaniards,  that  the 
monuments  in  the  province  of  Mexico  are  now  so  few  and  far  between. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  conquerors,  and 
the  analogy  of  the  remains  in  Yucatan,  we  may  almost  certainly 
ascribe  their  disappearance  to  the  bigotry  or  the  avarice  of  the  Euro- 
peans. Be  tliis  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  moment  we  pass  the 
southern  boundary  of  Mexico  and  enter  the  i)eninsula  generally  known 
as  Yucatan,  which  for  our  ])resent  purpose  must  be  considered  asi 
including  Costa  Rica,  we  find  a  province  as  rich  in  architectural 
remains  as  any  of  tiie  same  extent  in  the  Old  World,  not  even 
excepting  Cambodia,  which  is  the  one  it  most  nearly  resembles.  In 
this  region  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood  visited  and  described 
between  fifty  and  sixty  old  cities;  and,  if  we  may  trust  native  re- 
))orts,  there  are  others  in  the  centre  of  the  land  even  more  important 
than  these,  but  which  have  not  been  visited  by  any  European  in 
modern  times.  Of  the  cities  described  by  tliese  travellers,  UxninI, 
Palen(]ue,  Kabah,  Chichen  Itza,  and  others,  are  really  magnificent. 
The  first-named  almost  rivals  Ongcor  in  splendor  and  extent,  though 
it  falls  far  short  of  it  in  the  elegance  or  beauty  of  detail  of  its 
buildings. 

As  before  hinted,  there  seems  no  reason  for  dissenting  from  the 
conclusion  ^lessrs.  Stephens  .and  Catherwood  arrived  at  regarding 
their  age.  It  is  deliberately  expressed  by  the  last-named  author  in 
his  folio  woik  (page  8)  in  tlie  following  terms:  "I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  safe  in  ascribing  to  any  of  the  monuments  wliicli  retain 
their  forms  a  greater  age  than  from  800  to  1000  vcars ;  and  those 
which  are  perfect  enough  to  be  delineated  I  tliink  it  is  likely  are  not 
more  than  from  400  to  GOO  years  old."  In  otiier  words,  they  belong 
to  the  great  building  epoch  of  the  world — the  13th  century,  or  a  little 
before  or  after  that  time.'    It  seems  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that 


'  There  is  a  celebrated  bas-relief  on 
the  back  wall  of  a  small  temple  at  Pa- 
lenque  representing  a  man  offerin;;  a 
child  to  an  emblem  very  like  a  Christian 
cross.  It  is  represented  in  the  first  series 
of  the  "  Incidents  of  Travel,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  344.      None  of  the  sculptures  have 


Uiven  rise  to  such  various  interpreta- 
tions; but  nothini;  would  snqjrise  nie 
less  than  if  it  turned  out  to  be  a  native 
mode  of  representing  a  Christian  bap- 
tism, and  was  therefore  subsequent  to 
the  conquest. 
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the  great  buildings  at  Uxinal  are  contemporary  with  the  temples 
of  Nakhon  Wat  and  Ilullabeed,  and  the  cathedrals  of  IJheims  and 
Toledo.  Whether  or  not  there  was  any  communication  direct  or  in- 
direct between  these  buildings,  which  are  geographically  so  remotely 
distant,  is  another  question,  to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
given  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  if  any  is  attempted 
it  must  be  a  negative  one.' 

As  in  Mexico,  the  jirincipal  monument  of  Yucatan  is  the  teocalli. 
In  the  latter  province,  however,  they  seem  to  differ  somewhat  in 
design  from  those  above  described.  They  are  not  generally  in 
terraces,  but  rise,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  to  the  level  of  the  platform 
on  which  the  temple  stands ;  and  a  magnificent  unbroken  flight  of 
steps  leads  from  the  base  of  tlie  building  to  its  summit      Almost  all 


998.    Eli"vatinn  of  Tpni-alli  at  Pnlenqup.     Sn.ilo  .''lO  ft.  to  1  in. 
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these  retain  more  or  less  of  the  remains  of  architectural  magnificence 
that  once  adorned  their  summits.     The  annexed  Woodcut,  No.  998, 

representing  the  elevation  of  a  tein 
at  Palenque  (the  plan  of  wliicl 
shown  below),  sui>ported  by  a  pyramid 
will  give  a  good  general  idea  of  their 
form.  The  pyramid  is  about  280  ft. 
square,  and    60   ft.  in   height:    on    the 

999.  Plan  of  Temple.  Scale  BO  ft.  to  1  in.  ^^  J  ^    ^^     j^     gtands     the    temple,    76    ft. 

wide  in  front   and   25  ft.  deep,  ornamented  in  stucco  with  bassi- 
relievi  of  better  execution  than  is  usually  found  in  these  parts,  and 


1  .Sinop  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  jmblislieil,  a  folio  work  has  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  entitled  ''  Les  Kuines 
de  Palomiue."  illustrated  by  plates, 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  M. 
de  Waldeck,  with  text  by  the  Abbe 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg.  The  text  is 
certainly  not  to  be  trusted.     The  plates 


add  little  to  what  we  learn  from  Cather- 
wood's  drawines.  and  I  do  not  feel  sure 
how  far  that  "little  is  to  be  depended 
upon. 

In  so  far  as  they  go  they  confirm  the 
idea  of  the  famous  cross  bas-relief  being 
of  Christian  origin. 
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with  lai-'-e  liieroglyijliiciil  tablets,  -tthose  dec-iphemient,  were  it  possible, 
would  probably  reveal  to  us  iiuicli  of  the  history  of  these  buildings. 

The  roof  is  formed  by  approaching  courses  of  stone  meeting  at 
the  summit,  and  following  the  same  outline  externally,  with  curious 
]irojections  on  the  outside,  like  dormer  windows,  but  meant  appar- 
ently either  for  ornament  or  as  pedestals  for  small  idols,  or  for  some 
similar  ]>urpose. 

The  other  temples  found  in  \'uratau  differ  but  little  from  this  one, 
except  in  size,  and,  architecturally  speaking,  are  less  interesting  than 
the  palaces  —  the  splendor  of  the  temple  consisting  in  the  size  of  its 
pyramid,  to  which  tlu>  sup<'rstructure  is  only  the  crowning  member; 
in  the  ]jalace,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  jiyraniid  is  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  building  it  supports,  forming  merely  an  .'ippropriate  and  con- 
venient pedestal,  just  suthcient  to  give  it  a  ]iio|iir  degree  of  architec- 
tural effect. 

In  s]ieaking  of  tlie  )ial:ices  it  would  l)c  must  important,  aiul  add 
■very  niurh  to  the  interest  of  the  description,  if  some  classification 
<jould  be  made  as  to  their  relative  age.  Tlie  absence  of  all  traces  of 
history  makes  this  extremely  difficult,  and  the  only  mode  that  sug- 
gests itself  is  to  assume  that  tiiose  buildings  which  show  the  greatest 
similarity  to  wooden  construction  in  their  details  are  the  oldest,  and 
that  those  in  which  this  jiectdiarity  cannot  be  traced  are  the  more 
modern. 

This  at  least  is  certainly  the  case  in  all  other  countries  of  the 
world  where  tind)er  lit  for  building  jnirposes  ran  be  procured;  there 
men  inevitably  use  the  lighter  and  m<ii-e  easily  worked  vegetable 
material  long  before  they  venture  on  tlie  more  durable  but  far  more 
expensive  mineral  substance  wluch  idtimately  supersedes  it  to  so 
great  an  extent.  Even  in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  the  pyramid-builders, 
the  ornamental  architecture  is  copied  in  nil  its  details  from  wooden 
constructions.  In  Greece,  when  the  art  reached  its  second  stage,  tlie 
base  is  essentially  stone,  and  the  upper  part  only  copied  in  stone  from 
the  earlier  wooden  forms ;  and  so  it  was  apparently  in  Mexico ;  the 
lower  ]iart  of  the  buildings  is  esscnti.ally  massive  stone-work;  the 
upper  part  is  copied  from  forms  and  carvings  that  must  originally 
have  been  executed  in  wood,  and  are  now  repeated  in  stone. 

The  following  woodcut,  for  instance,  represents  in  its  simjdest 
form  what  is  repeated  in  almost  all  these  buildings  —  a  stone  basement 
with  square  doorwavs,  but  without  windows,  surmounted  by  a  super- 
structure evidently  .a  direct  copy  of  wood-work,  and  forming  part  of 
the  construction  of  the  roof. 

In  most  cases  in  Yucatan  the  superstructure  is  elaborately  carved 
with  masks,  scrolls,  and  carvings  similar  to  those  seen  on  tlie  prows 
■of  the  war-boats,  or  in  the  Morals  or  burying-places  of  the  Polynesian 
.islanders. 
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Sometimes  pillars  are  used,  and  the  wooden  construction  is  carried 
even  lower  down,  though  mixed  in  that  case  with  parts  of  essentially 

lithic  form.  Barring- 
the  monstrosity  of  the 
carvings,  there  is  ofteiv 
as  in  the  palace  at  Zayi 
(Woodcut  No.  1001)," a 
degree  of  elegance  in. 
the  design  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  more 
especially  when,  as  in 
this  instance,  the  build- 
ing rises  in  a  pyramidal 
form  in  three  terraces, 
the  one  within  and 
above  the  other,  the 
lowest,  as  shown  in  the 
plan  (Woodcut  No. 
1002),  being  260  ft.  in  length,  by  110  ft.  in  width.  This,  though 
far  from  being  the  largest  of  these  i)alaces,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  as  its  terraces,  instead  of  being  mere  flights  of  steps^ 
all  present  architectural  fa9ades,  rising  one  above  the  other. 
The  uj)per  and  central  tier  may  possibly  have  been  a  seven-ceiied. 


1000.    Elevation  of  Building  at  Chunjuju.    (From  a  Draw- 
ing by  F.  (JatlKTWooU.) 


1001.    Elevation  of  part  of  Palace  at  Zayi.    (From  a  Drawing  by  F.  Catherwood.) 


temple,  and  the  lower  apartments  appropriated  to  the  jiriests,  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  they  were  all  palaces,  the  residences  of  temporal 
chiefs,  inasmuch  as  at  Uxmal  a  pyramiilal  temple  is  attached  to  the 
building  called  the  C'asa  del  Guhcrnador,  which  is  extremely  similar 
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to  tills,  though  on  a  still  larger  aiul  more  ornate  scale.     There  are 
other  instances  of  the  palace  and  temple  standing  together. 
Sometimes,  in- 


Sfc3E3E2E; 


stead  of  the  biiild- 
ings  standing 
within  and  above 
each  other,  as  in 
the  last  example, 
they  are  arranged 
around  a  court- 
yard, as  in  that 
called  the  Casa  de 
las  Monjas  at  TJx- 
nial  (Woodcut  No. 
lOOo),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Central  America  for 
its  size,  as  well  as  for  the  elaborateness  of  its  decorations.  It  is 
raised  on  three  low  terraces,  reaching  a  total  height  of  20  ft.  The 
block  to  the  south,  '260  ft.  long,  is  pierced  by  a  triangular-headed 


Plan  of  Palace  at  Zayi.    Scale  100  ft.  lo  1  in. 
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1003.    Casa  de  las  Moiijus,  U.xinal.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

gateway,  10  ft.  8  in.  wide,  leading  to  a  courty.ard,  measuring  upwards 
of  200  ft.  each  way,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildings,  as 
shown  in  the  plan  ;  which,  though  only  one  story  in  height,  from 
their  size  and  the  elaborateness  of  their  decorations,  form  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  groups  of  buik'ings  in  the  world. 
vox,.  II.  —  37 
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In  the  same  city  is  the  other  building,  just  referred  to,  called  the 
Cusa  del  Gubernador,  somewhat  similar  to  the  principal  of  the  three 

edifices  composing  the  Casa  de 


"«    \ 


I 


'/ 


n 
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las  Monjas,  but  larger  and  even 
more  elaborate  in  its  decora- 
tions. It  stands  alone,  how- 
ever, with  only  a  temple  at- 
tached unsymmetrically  to  one 
angle  of  it. 

With  regard  to  construc- 
tion, as  above  remarked,  the 
style  may  be  generally  charac- 
terized as  one  remove  from  the 
original  wooden  construction 
of  early  times.  No  wooden 
buildings,  or  even  wooden 
roofs,  now  remain,  nor  could 
any  have  been  expected  to  re- 
sist the  effects  of  the  climate ; 
but  many  of  the  lintels  of  tlie 
doorways  were  formed  by 
wooden  beams,  and  some  of 
these  still  remain,  though  most 
of  them  have  perished,  bring- 
ing down  with  them  large  portions  of  the  walls  which  were  supported 
by  them.     In  other  instances,  and  generally  speaking  in  those  that 


1004. 


Interior  of  a  Chamber,  Uxmal.    (From  a 
Drawing  by  l'\  Catlierwood.) 
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sceni  most  modern,  tlie  uiiper  parts  of  the  doorways,  as  well  as  the 
roofs  of  the  cliambers,  are  formed  by  bringing  the  courses  nearer 
together  till  they  meet  in  the  centre,  thus  forming  a  horizontal  arcii, 
as  it  is  called,  precisely  as  the  Etruscans  and  all  tlie  earlier  tribes  of 
Pelasgic  race  did  in  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  civilization,  and  as  is 
done  in  India  to  this  day.  This  form  is  welj  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  representing  a  chamber  in  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas  at  ITxnial, 
13  ft.  wide.  The  upper  part  of  the  doorway  on  the  right  hand  has 
fallen  in,  from  its  wooden  lintel  having  decayed. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  tliis  mode  of  construction  is 
sliown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  1005,  representing  a  ro_om  in  a  temple  at 
Chiciicn  Itza  in  Yucatan.  The  room  is  19  ft.  8  in.  by  12  ft.  9  in. ;  in 
the  centre  of  it  stand  two  pillars  of  stone,  sui)porting  beams  of  saiiotc- 
wood,  which  also  forms  the  lintels  of  the  door,  and  over  these  is  the 
stone-vaulting  of  the  usual  construction :  the  whole  apparently  still 
perfect  and  entire,  though  time-worn,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  as 
great  age  as  any  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  place. 

When  the  roof  was  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  it  jirobably  par- 
took very  much  of  the  same  form,  the  hori- 
zontal be.am  being  sup])orted  by  two  struts 
meeting  at  the  centre,  and  framed  up  at  the 
sides,  which  would  at  once  account  for  the 
appearances  shown  in  the  woodcuts  Nos. 
1000,  1001.  It  is  also  probable  that  both 
light  and  air  were  introduced  above  the  ' 
walls,  between  the  interstices  of  the  wood-  """'■  VonlSultfon!"''''''' 
work ;  which   is  further  confirmed  by  the 

strange  erection  on  the  top  of  the  Casa  atPalenque  (Woodcut  No.  998), 
Avhere  the  openings  look  very  like  the  copy  of  a  ventilator  of  some  sort. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  ascribe  any  very  remote  antiquity  to 
buildings  containing  so  much  wood  in  their  construction,  and  erected 
in  a  climate  so  fatal  to  the  durability  of  any  class  of  buildings  wliat- 
ever.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bas-reliefs 
are  generally  in  stucco,  which,  however  good,  is  still  a  very  perishable 
material,  and  also  that  the  painting  on  these  and  on  the  walls  is  still 
bright  and  fresh.  In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Egypt  no  argument 
could  be  drawn  from  these  circumstances  ;  but  in  a  country  subject 
to  trojiical  rains  and  the  heat  and  dryness  of  a  tropical  summer  tlie 
marvel  is  that  they  should  have  lasted  four  or  five  centuries,  and  still 
more  that  they  should  have  resisted  so  long  the  very  destructive 
powers  of  vegetation.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  together,  the 
epoch  of  their  erection  does  not  seem  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  all  that 
remains  for  the  elucidation  of  their  history  is  that  they  should  be 
arranged  in  a  sequence  during  the  six  or  eight  centuries  which  may 
have  intervened  between  the  erection  of.thfe  oldest  and  the  most  modern 
of  these  mysterious  monuments. 
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PERU  is  situated  jieograjiliically  so  near  to  Mexico,  and  tlic  inhab- 
itants of  both  countries  liad  reached  so  nearly  to  the  same  grade  of 
civilization  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first  visited  them  and  de- 
stroyed their  native  institutions,  that  we  might  naturally  expect  a  very 
considerable  similarity  in  their  modes  of  building  and  styles  of  decora- 
tion. Nothing,  however,  can  be  furtlier  from  tlie  fact ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  two  people,  however  remotely  situated  from  one 
another,  whose  styles  of  art  differ  so  essentially  as  these  two. 

The  Mexican  buildings,  as  we  have  just  seen,  are  characterized  by 
the  most  inordinate  exuberance  of  carving,  derived  probably,  with 
many  of  the  forms  of  their  architecture,  from  wooden  originals.  Peru, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  very  few  countries  known  where  timber 
a])pears  to  have  been  used  in  primitive  times  so  sparingly  that  its  traces 
are  hardly  discernible  in  subsecjuent  constructions ;  and,  either  from 
iiihbility  to  devise,  or  from  want  of  taste  for  such  a  mode  of  decoration, 
the  sculiitured  forms  are  few  and  insignificant. 

The  material  which  the  Peruvians  seem  to  have  used  earliest  was 
mud,  and  in  that  rainless  climate  many  walls  of  this  substance, erected 
certainly  before  the  Spanish  Conquest,  still  remain  in  a  state  of  very 
tolerable  preservation.  The  next  improvement  on  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  rubble  masonry  or  concrete  :  the  last,  a  Cyclopean 
masonry  of  great  beauty  and  solidity.  None  of  these  forms,  nor  any 
of  their  derivatives,  are  found  in  Mexico  ;  the  climate  would  not  per- 
mit of  the  use  of  the  first  — hardly  of  the  second;  and  in  all  their 
buildings,  even  the  earliest,  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  known  how  to 
use  stones  carefully  squared  and  set  with  horizontal  beds. 

Another  distinction  which  Peruvian  art  has  in  common  with  many 
of  those  derived  from  purely  stone  construction,  is  the  sloping  sides  of 
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the  openinf^s  —  .1  form  invented  on  purpose  to  diminish  tlie  necessary 
size  of  the  lintel.  Tliere  are  two  discharging  arches  so  constructed 
at  Uxmal,  but,  so  far  asis  known,  none  anywhere  else  ;  and  no  single 
opening  of  that  class  in  the  whole  architectural  province  of  Mexico. 
The  roofs  and  upper  i)arts  of  the  larger  openings,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  universallv  slope  in  that  country.  In  Peru  the  roofs  are 
always  flat,  or  domical,  and  the  sides  of  the  openings  always  straight- 
lined. 

These  remarks  ought  perhaps,  in  strictness,  to  be  applied  to  the 
architecture  of  the  Incas  alone  —  the  only  one  with  which  we  liave 
hitherto  been  ma.le  acquainted.     Recently,  however  it  has  dawned 


upon  us,  tliat  before  the  time  of  Manco  Capac  the  regions  of  Peru 
aljout  the  Lake  Titicaca  were  inhabited  >y  a  race  of  Aymaras,  who 
have  left  traces  of  their  art  in  this  region.  Some  illustrations  of  the 
remains  of  Tia  Huanacu,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Titicaca,  have 
reached  this  country,  and  from  them  we  gather  that  the  style  is  es- 
sentially different  from  that  of  the  Incas.  The  most  characteristic 
distinction  being  that  in  the  Aymara  style  all  the  jambs  of  the  doors 
are  perpendicular,  and  all  the  angles  right  angles.  In  the  Inca  style, 
on  the  contrary,  the  jambs  are  almost  all  universally  sloping,  and 
rectangular  forms  are  by  no  means  common. 

At  Tia  Huanacu  there  are  two  doorways,  each  cut  out  of  a  single 
block  of  hard  volcanic  stone.  That  shown  in  AVoodcut  Xo.  1007 
measures  10  ft.  in  height  and  13  ft.  3  in.  across  the  top ;  or  rather 
did  before  it  was  broken  in  two,  aiiparcntly  by  an  earthquake  shock. 
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In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  mnsk  cut  Avitli  very  considerable  skill,  and  on 
each  side  a  nuinlier  of  panels  containing  incised  emblematical  figures, 
MJiose  pur])ort  and  meaning  have  not  yet  been  explained.  The  other 
doorway  (Woodcut  No.  1008)  is  erect  and  entire,  but  perfectly  plain. 

Its    only    ornaments    are 

-:^^=._ square   sinkings  cut  with 

^___^^g;E=  °^;3jSg|^-^-^^^—  the  admirable  precision 
— -3^^—  — —  ^ —  _  ^,jj  clearness  characteris- 
tic of  the  style. ^ 

There  is  also  at  Tia 
„  Huanacu  a  great  mound, 
ap])arently  about  1000  ft. 
long  by  400  in  width,  but 
the  stone  revetment  that 
gave  it  form  has  been 
removed  in  modern  times, 
so  that  its  shape  is  undis- 
tinguislmble.  It  was  aj> 
parently  surroun<led  by  a 
range  of  nionolithie  jiil- 
lars  or  obelisks,  like  a 
Ceyloncse  dagoba,  and 
had  a  wall  of  Cyclopean 
masonry  outside  these. 
Tliere  is  also  a  square  marked  out  by  similar  pillars,  each  of  a  single 
stone,  18  to  20  ft.  in  height,  but  whether  originally  connected  or  not 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  wonder  of  the  place,  however,  is  a 
monument  of  very  uncertain  destination,  called  the  "  Seats  of  the 
Judges,"  consisting  of  great  slabs  of  stone  —  tliere  are  either  tliree  or 
four,  each  3G  ft.  sq.  and  5  ft.  thick,  at  one  end  of  which  the  seats  are 
carved.  Without  detailed  ]il;ms  and  drawings  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  reliable  o))inion  regarding  these  remains,  but  it  does  seem  that 
the  jieople  who  executed  them  had  a  wonderful  power  of  quarrying 
and  moving  masses,  and  an  aspiration  after  eternity  very  unlike 
anything  else  found  in  this  continent,  and  the  details  of  their  orna- 
mentation neither  resemble  those  of  Mexico  nor  the  succeeding  style 
of  the  Incas.- 


1008.    Gatcw.iy  at  Ti.i  Hunnacu.    (From  a  rhotograph.) 


'  It,  is  only  fair  to  state  tliat  Mr. 
Mai-lcliaiii  (.lonrnal  I!oy.  Geo.  Soc,  vol. 
xli.  11.  311")  denies  the  Ayraara  origin  of 
the  Tia  Huanacu  ruins,  and  ascribes 
them  to  tlie  Incas,  and  consequently 
disputes  llie  distinction  pointed  out 
above.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that, 
until  we  s.ct  more  photographs  or  de- 
tailed drawings,  all  conclusions  regard- 


ing Peruvian  architecture  must  be  con- 
sidered as  more  or  less  hypothetical. 

-  For  the  principal  part  of  this  in- 
formation I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William 
Bollaert  and  tlie  photographs  of  the 
Messrs.  Helsby,  of  Liverpool,  and  also 
to  a  paper  on  the  Aymara  Indians,  by 
Dr.  David  Forbes,  communicated  to  the 
Ethnological  Society  of  London  in  June, 
1870. 
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In  liis  travels  in  Peru  Mr.  Markham  describes  several  towers  as 
existing  at  Sillustani  (Woodcut  No.  1009),  wliicli  lie  ascribes  to  the 
same  people.  These  are  certainly  sepulchral,  and  arc  still  filled  with 
bones,  which  were  apparently  thrown  in  by  an  opening  at  the  toj), 
and  rested  in  a  chamber  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Markham  inform.s  us  that  there  are  several  other  monuments 
of  this  class  in  the  same  district,  about  which  it  would  be  e.xtremely 
interesting  to  know  more.  As  there  seems  little  doubt  that  they  are 
older  than  the  time  of  the  Incas,  they  must  modify  to  a  considerable 
extent   any  opinion  we  may  form  witii   regard  to  the  origin  of  their 


1009.    Tombs  at  .Sillustani.    (From  a  Drawing  by  Clements  llaikliam,  Esq.) 

art,  though  at  the  same  time  they  add  another  to  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems connected  with  American  architecture. 


Besides  the  strongly-marked  distinction  that  exists  between  the 
architecture  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  have  the  negative  evidence  of 
their  liistory  and  traditions,  which  make  no  mention  of  any  inter- 
course between  the  Peruvians  and  any  people  to  the  northwai-d. 
This,  however,  is  not  of  much  weight,  as  there  are  no  accounts  at  all 
which  go  farther  back  than  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Sp.anish 
conquest,  and  our  knowledge  of  who  the  Aymaras  were  is  still  vague 
in  the  extreme. 

At  about  th.at  ])eriod  it  is  fabled  that  a  godlike  man,  Manco  Capac, 
appeared,  with  a  divine  consort,  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Titicaca, 
journeying  from  whence  they  taught  the  rude  and  uncivilized  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  to  till  the  ground,  to  build  houses  and  towns, 
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and  to  live  together  in  communities;  and  made  for  them  such  laws 
and  regulations  as  ■wore  requisite  for  these  purposes. 

Like  the  Indian  Bacchus,  Manco  Capac  was  after  liis  death 
reverenced  as  a  god,  and  his  descendants,  the  Incas,  were  cojisidered 
as  of  divine  origin,  and  worshipped  as  children  of  the  Sun,  which  was 
the  great  object  of  Peruvian  adoration.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  the  twelfth  descendant  of  Manco  Capac  was  on  the  throne, 
but,  liis  father  having  married  as  one  of  his  wives  a  woman  of  the 
Indian  race,  the  prestige  of  the  purity  of  Inca  blood  was  tarnished, 
and  the  country  was  torn  by  civil  wars,  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  conquests  under  the  unscrupulous 
Pizarro. 


■I  -,v 

inin.    Ruins  of  Hoii>-  .i.:u;,  in  Ciizv.'!.    i  Fr.'iii  a  Sk' i,  ],        .)    I,    I'.-ntland.) 

Both  from  its  style  and  the  traditions  attached  to  it,  the  oldest 
building  of  the  Incas  seems  to  be  that  called  the  house  of  Manco 
Capac,  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Titicaca.  The  part  shown  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  1010)  is  curvilinear  in  form,  standing  on  a  low-  terrace, 
and  surmounted  by  upper  chambers,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
towers.  All  the  doorways  have  sloping  jambs,  and  the  masonry  is 
of  rude,  irregular  polygonal  blocks  of  no  great  size.  Inside  the  wall 
are  a  number  of  small  square  chambers,  lighted  only  from  the  door- 
way. 

A  more  advanced  specimen  of  building,  though  inferior  in  masonry, 
is  the  two-storied  edifice  called  the  House  of  the  Nuns,  or  of  the 
Virgins  of  the  Sun,  in  the  same  place  ("Woodcut  No.  1011).  It  is 
nearly  square  in  plan,  though  with  low  projecting  wings  on  one  side, 
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and  is  divided  iuto  twelve  small  square  rooms  on  the  grontid-floor, 
and  as  many  similar  rooms  above  them.  Several  of  these  chambers 
were  surrounded  by  others,  and  those  that  had  no  doors  externally 
had  no  openings  like  windows  (except  one  with  two  slits  in  the  upper 
story);  and  they  must  have  been  as  dark  as  dungeons,  unless  the 
upper  ones  were  lighted  from  the  roof,  which  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able. The  most  striking  architectural  features  they  possess  are  the 
doorways,  which  exactly  resemble  the  Etruscan,  both  in  shajje  and 
mode  of  decoration.  We  are  able  in  this  case  to  rely  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  the  representation,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  close 
similarity. 


1011.    House  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun.    (rrom  a  Slietch  by  J.  B.  Pentland.) 

Another  building  on  the  island  of  Coata,  in  the  sacred  Lake  of 
Titicaca,  is  raised  on  five  low  terraces,  and  surrounds  three  sides  of  a 
courtyard,  its  principal  decoration  being  a  range  of  doorways,  some 
of  them  false  ones,  constructed  with  upright  jambs,  but  contracted  at 
the  top  by  projecting  courses  of  masonry,  like  inverted  stair.s,  in  this 
instance,  however,  only  imitative,  as  the  building  is  of  rubble. 

The  masonry  of  the  principal  tomb  represented  in  the  Woodcut 
Xo.  lOl'J  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  middle  style  of 
masonry;  less  rude  than  that  of  the  house  of  Manco  Capac,  but  less 
perfect  than  that  of  many  subsequent  examples.  It  is  square  in  ])lan 
—  a  rare  form  for  a  tomb  in  any  part  of  the  world  —  and  flat-roofed. 
The  sepulchral  chamber  occupies  the  base,  and  is  covered  by  a  floor, 
above  which  is  the  only  opening.  The  other  tomb  in  the  background 
is  likewise  square,  but  differs  from  the  first  in  being  of  better  masonry, 
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and  h.iving  been  originally  covered,  apparently,  with  a  dome-shaped 
roof  either  of  clay  or  stucco.  Some  of  these  tombs  are  circular, 
though  the  square  form  seems  more  common,  in  those  at  least  which 
have  been  noticed  by  Europeans. 


1012.    Peruvian  Tomts.    (From  a  Drawing  by  J.  B.  Pentlaiul.) 


A  specimen  of  the  perfected  masonry  of  the  Peruvians  is  repre- 
sented  in  the  Woodcut  No.  1013.     It  is  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  a 

Caravanserai,    or    Tam- 


1  p  1      1"  '"■!E 


iTitiCiDn 


bos,  erected  by  the  last 
Ineas  on  the  great  road 
they  made  from  their 
oldest  capital,  Cuzco,  to 
Sinca.  The  road  was 
itself  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  work  of 
their  race,  being  built  of 
large  blocks  of  hard 
stone,  fitted  together 
with  the  greatest  nicety, 
and  so  well  constructed  as  to  remain  entire  to  the  present  day  in 
remote  parts  where  uninjured  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  masonry  here,  as  will  be  observed,  is  in  regular  courses,  and 
beautifully  executed,  the  joints  being  perfectly  fitted,  and  so  close  as 
hardly  to  be  visible,  except  that  the  stones  are  slightly  convex  on 
their  faces,  something  after  the  manner  of  our  rustications. 

Intermediate  between  the  two  extreiTies  just  mentioned  are  the 


J::lev;ttinii  of  WnU  of  Taiiibos.     (From  Hum- 
bolill's  **  Atlas  Pittoresque.") 
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walls  of  Ciizco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingclom,  forming  altogether 
the  most  remarkable  specimen  now  existing  of  the  masonry  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians.  They  are  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, of  polygonal  form,  but  beautifully  fitted  together  ;  some  of  the 


1U14.    Sketch  Plans  of  WaUs  of  Cuzco.    No  scale. 

Stones  are  8  and  10  ft.  in  length,  by  at  least  half  as  much  in  width 
and  depth,  and  weigli  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons;  these  are  piled 
one  over  the  other  in  three  successive  terraces,  and,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  plan,  are  arranged  with  a  degree  of  skill  nowhere  else  to  be 


1015.    Wi-.w  of  Walls  of  Cuzco.     (From  a  Sketch  by  J,  B.  Pentland.) 


met  with  in  any  work  of  fortification  anterior  to  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  To  use  a  modern  term,  it  is  a  fortification  en  tenaille; 
the  re-entering  angles  are  generally  right  angles,  so  contrived  that 
every  part  is  seen,  and  as  perfectly  flanked  as  in  the  best  European 
fortificationa  of  the  present  day. 
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It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  perfection  should  have  been 
reached  by  a  rude  people  in  Southern  America  while  it  escaped  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Mediaeval  engineers.  The  true 
method  of  its  attainment  was  never  discovered  in  Europe  until  it  was 
forced  on  the  attention  of  military  men  by  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder. Here  it  is  used  by  a  ]ieople  "ivlio  never  had,  so  far  as  we 
know,  a7i  external  war,  but  wlio,  nevertheless,  have  designed  the  most 
jierfectly-planned  fortress  we  know. 

Between  these  various  s])ecimens  are  many  more,  some  less  perfect 
than  the  walls  of  Cuzco,  showing  greater  irregularity  in  the  form, 
and  a  greater  admixture  of  large  and  small  stones  than  are  there 
found  ;  others,  in  which  all  the  blocks  are  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
and  the  angles  approach  nearly  to  a  right  angle.  Examples  occur  of 
every  intermediate  gradation  between  the  house  of  Manco  Capac 
(Woodcut  No.  1010)  and  tlie  Tambos  (Woodcut  No.  1013),  precisely 
corresponding  with  the  gradual  progress  of  art  in  Latium,  or  any 
European  country  where  the  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  style  of  building 
lias  been  found.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  a  series  of  examples 
collected  by  Mr.  Pentland  from  the  Peruvian  remains  might  be 
engraved  for  a  description  of  Italy,  and  Dodwell's  illustrations  of 
those  of  Italy  would  serve  equally  to  illustrate  the  buildings  of  South 
America. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable 
that  at  some  future  time  wo  may  be  able  to  trace  a  connection  between 
the  styles  of  architecture  existing  in  Central  America  and  those  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Old  World  ;  but  for  the  present,  at  least, 
that  of  Peru  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  isolated  styles  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  style  offers 
more  tempting  baits  to  tliose  who  are  inclined  to  speculate  on  such  a 
subject.  The  sloping  jambs,  the  window  cornices,  the  polygonal 
masonry,  and  other  forms,  so  closely  resemble  what  is  found  in  the 
old  Pelasgic  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  there  may  be  some  relation  between  them.  Either,  it 
may  be  argued,  men  in  certain  circumstances  do  the  same  things  in 
the  same  manner,  as  instinctively  as  bees  or  beavers,  or  by  some 
means  or  other  the  arts  of  the  Old  World  have  been  transferred  to 
the  New.  In  the  present  instance,  at  all  events,  the  latter  view  can 
hardly  be  sustained.  The  distance  of  "2000  years  in  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  erection  of  the  European  and  American  examples  is  too 
great  to  be  easily  bridged  over,  and  the  distance  in  space  is  a  still 
more  insuperable  objection.  Even,  however,  if  it  were  attempted  to 
explain  these  away,  the  introduction  of  the  Aymara  style  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  If  that  style  preceded  that  of  the 
Incas,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  did,  it  cuts  across  any 
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such  sijeculations.  Its  jambs  are  perpendicular,  its  angles  rigidly 
rectangular,  its  surfaces  smootli,  and  it  is  altogether  as  unlike  the 
style  tliat  succeeded  it  as  can  well  be  conceived.  We  seein,  therefore, 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sloping  jambs  of  Inca  architecture 
are  only  a  natural  expedient  for  shortening  the  length  of  the  lintel, 
and  their  jiolygonal  masonry  probably  arose  from  the  surfaces  of 
cleavage  or  fracture,  into  which  certahi  kinds  of  stones  naturally 
split. 

Althougli,  therefore,  we  are  unable,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
to  trace  the  external  relation  of  the  I'cruvians  to  the  other  races  of 
the  American  continent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  her  archi- 
tectural remains  are  ]iroj>erly  investigated,  we  shall  understand  her 
history,  and  be  able  to  assign  to  her  civilization  its  proper  rank,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  nations.  Eventually,  also,  we  need  not 
des])air  of  being  able  to  determine  whether  the  gentle  subjects  of 
the  Incas  belonged  to  the  Polynesian,  or  to  which  other  of  the  great 
families  of  mankind. 

When,  indeed,  we  look  back  on  the  progress  that  has  been 
achieved  in  the  last  few  years,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to 
the  extent  to  which  architecture  may  be  emjiloyed  in  investigations 
of  this  sort.  It  was  not,  of  course,  even  possible  to  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  such  a  scheme  for  tracing  the  affinities  of  mankind,  till 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  had  been  explored,  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  knowledge  attained  to  render  it  certain  that  no  such 
exceptions  existed  as  would  invalidate  the  general  conclusions  arrived 
at.  Now,  however,  that  this  has  been  done,  and  that  we  are  enabled 
to  survey  and  to  group  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
great  stone  book  on  which  men  of  all  countries  and  all  ages  have 
engraved  their  thoughts,  and  to  which  they  liave  committed  their 
highest  asfiirations,  is,  of  all  those  of  its  class  now  open  to  us,  the 
most  attractive,  and  for  some  purposes  tlie  most  instructive.  No  one 
who  has  followed  the  inquiry  can  well  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  more 
architectural  ethnology  will  take  its  proper  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
important  adjuncts  to  all  inquiries  into  the  affinities  and  develoDUient 
of  the  various  families  of  mankind. 
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ALHAMBRA. 


Aariiuus,  church  at,  ii,  105.  The  Frue 
Kirclu',  10.5. 

Abacus,  when  and  when  not  requireil, 
i,  24U,  7inte. 

Abbeville,  i,  .562. 

Abbeys,  Cistercian,  _,  14.  Cluny,  497. 
Abbaye  aux  Homines  and  Abbaye  au.K 
Dames.  Caen,  .518,  .510,  518.  St.  Denis, 
5"24.  Corvey,  ii,  13.  Their  sites  in 
England,  ii,  171.  Kilconnel,  228.  Jer- 
point,  2i'.). 

Abd-el->I:ilek,  mosiues  erected  or  re- 
stored by,  ii.  oil:!,  507. 

Ab>l-el-R;ihiu.an.  mosque  founded  by,  ii, 
523,  528. 

Abencerrases,  hall  of  the,  ii,  .53.5. 

Aberbro'Jioo-k,  ii.  222. 

Aberdeen  Cathedral,  nave  and  spires, 
ii,  220.     Material  employed,  22t). 

Abernethy.  Scolland,  architectural  ele- 
ment at.  ii,  2J2. 

Abo,  Sweden,  church  at,  ii,  101. 

Abou  Ablallah.  court  in  the  Alhambra 
built  by.  ii.  532. 

AbraluiMi's  liurial-nlaoe,  i,  284,  ."51. 

Absalom,  so-called  tomb  of,  i,  357. 

Abu  Go5h  (Ivirjatli-.Jeariin),  noteworthy 
churcli  at,  ii.  411. 

Abydos,  remains  of  temples  at,  i,  124. 
Historic.il  value  of  the  tablet  found 
there.  124.     Arch  in  the  temple,  204. 

Acropolis,  restored  view  of  the,  i,  231. 
Plan,  2-il.     Early  temple,  242. 

Adrian  I.,  Pope,  lirst  cluirch-tower 
builder,  ii,  316. 

^gina,  age  of  temple  at,  i,  242.  Dimen- 
sions, ibid.  note.     Restored.  243. 

iErschot.  Belgium,  church  at.  i,  .50-5. 

^-Esthetic  element  in  art.  i.  4-10. 

Africa,  basilican  churches  in,  i,  404, 
403. 

Aghadoe,  near  Killarney,  doorway  at,  ii 
231. 

Aguese,  S.  basilican  church.  Rome,  its 
date,  i,  409.  Aisles,  410.  Section  and 
plan,  417. 


Agostino,  S.  basilican  cliureh,  Rome,  i, 
410.     Its  style,  410. 

Agrigentmn,  Doric  temples  at,  i,  244. 
Telamones  in  the  great  temple,  259. 
Plan,  261.  Peculiarities  of  form  and 
construction,  261.  Elevation  and  sec- 
tion, 203.     How  lighted,  263. 

Agrippa,  baths  said  to  have  been  built 
by,  i,  331. 

Ahmed,  Sultan,  mosque  founded  by,  ii, 
544. 

Aigues  Morte,  fortified  town  of,  i,  586. 

Aillas.  facjade  of  chiu'eli  at,  i,  480. 

Ainay,  west  front  of  church  at,  i,  497. 

Aisles  in  basilican  churclies,  Itome,  i, 
410.  Their  alleged  indispensability, 
485.  Example  of  five  aisles,  554. 
Saven  aisles,  596. 

Aix,  France,  baptistery  at,  i,  462.  Clois- 
ter, 465. 

Aix-la-(,'hapelle,  circular  church  at,  its 
founder,  etc,  ii,  37.  Plan  and  arrange- 
ments, 38.  Choir,  SO.  Charlemagne's 
palace,  45,  Sue  ii,  314. 

Aizaini,  temple  at,  i.  219. 

Albano.  tonib  of  Aruus  at,  i,  2S9. 

Albans.  S.  ii.  192. 

Alby  Cathedral,  peculiarities  of  its  con- 
struction, i.  471,  .582.     See  ii,  151,  268. 

Alcala,  Paranimfo  at,  ii,  279,  note. 

Alcantara,  Trajan's  bridge  at,  i,339,  375. 

Alcazar,  Seville,  ii.  531. 

Alcobaga,  church  at,  ii,  290. 

Alet,  apse  at,  i,  456.  Interior,  457.  See 
ii,  249. 

Alexaniler  Severus,  Column  of  Victory 
erected  by,  i.  340. 

Alexandria,  Diocletian's  column  at.  i, 
340. 

Algeria,  architecture  of.  ii,  521. 

Al-Hadhr,  palace  and  edifices  at,  i,  378- 
3S2,  386,  note. 

Alhambra,  the,  ii,  526,  .532.  Date, 
founders,  etc..  .532.  Plan,  .533.  Mate- 
rials of  the  building.  Court  of  Lious, 
etc.,  5.34. 
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Alost,  bolfry  of,  i,  601. 

Alsace,  i,  iil.     Churches:  Rosheira,  ii, 

;il.  Ottinarsheim,  40.     Thanii,  05.    Its 

glory  and  Ijoast.  0.5.     .See  Strasburg. 
Altenberg,  cloisters  at,  ii,  49. 
Altciiburg,     near    Cologne,     merits    of 

church  of,  ii,  57. 
Altenfiirt,  circular  chapel  at,  ii,  4.j. 
Alyatles,  tomb  or  tumulus  of,  i,  221,  222. 

284,  2S0. 
Anialti,  cloisters  at,  ii,  3S7. 
Aniati,     fagaile    of     Milan      Cathedral 

tinislied  by,  ii,  042. 
Ainenophis  III.,  tomb  of,  i,  128. 
America,    ancient,    arcliitecture  of,   ii, 

r<m. 

Amiens  Cathedral,  i,  4.55,  5.33.  Its 
plan,  53T.  Proportional  defects,  542. 
Flying  buttresses,  575.  .Stalls,  582. 
Compared  with  Cologne,  ii,  .59,  00. 
Witli  English  examples.  10:>,  105,  107. 

Amphitheatre:  Etruscan,  at  Sutri,  i,  '2S?>, 
:i24.  Flavian,  or  Colosseum,  Rome, 
:326-328.  Capua,  329.  Ninies,  Ve- 
rona, Pola,  329.  Otricoli,  the"Cas- 
trensc,"  Aries,  3:!0. 

Ararith,  peculiar  monument  and  tomb 
at,  i,  229. 

Amiou,  mosque  of,  ii,  400.  Dale  and 
original  dimensions.  .507.  Cround-plan 
and  arches,  508,  509.     Minaret,  513. 

Amsterdam,  cluirches  at,  i,  (i08. 

Ancona,   Trajairsarch  at,  i,  :5:S. 

Ancyra,  cliiuch  of  .St.  Clement  at,  ii,  +54. 

Andernach,  cliureh  at,  ii,  29.  The 
Welgh-tower,  85. 

Andrew's,  S.  ticotlanil,  cathedr.al  of, 
11,  220. 

Angell,  S.  Perugia,  circular  church  of, 
i,"  432,  4:33. 

Angelo.  S.  castle  of,  Rome,  i,  314.  Bap- 
tistery of  Mont  St.  .\iigelo,  ii.  ;)9.5. 

Angers,  cathedral  of,  i,  483.  Church  of 
St.  Trinlte,  4!S4,  St.  Sergius,  4.S0. 
Arches  recently  discovered,  castle,  etc., 
490. 

Angilbertus,  silver  altar  of,  ii,  300. 

Angouk-me,  domical  cathedral  of.  i,  409. 
Plan  and  section,  47(i.     Facade,  480. 

Ani,  capital  of  .\nnenla,  cathedral  of, 
ii,  470.  Side  elevation,  471.  Tombs, 
472.     Column.  474. 

Anjou,  architectural  province  of,  its 
boundaries,  etc.,  i.  4(3,  440.  Age  of 
its  great I'st  splenilor,  4iS3.  Examples 
of  its  church  architecture,  4S3-489. 
Ccmvcntual  buildings,  castles,  etc.,  4,sy, 
490. 

Announa,  Algeria,  basilican  church  at, 
I,  404. 

Antelami's  baptisterv'.  Parma,  ii.  :>50. 

Anthenilus  of  Thralles,  great  architec- 
tural work  of.  ii,  443. 

Antlnoe,  Hadrian's  arch  at.  i,  .".36. 

Antioch,  Constantine's  church  at.  ii.  4:35. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  temple  of,  i. 
301,  307. 


Antrim,  tower-tloorway  in.  ii,  233,  note, 
235. 

Antwerp  Cathedral,  i,  540,  589.  Propor- 
tional defects,  595.  Plan  and  Spire, 
590.  Cliurch  of  St.  Jacques,  598. 
Boucherie,  005.     Exchange,  005. 

Apocalyptic  cluirches,  the  seven,  ii,  229. 

Apollinare  Nuovo  and  Apollinare  in 
Classe,  SS. ,  Ravenna,  basilicas  of,  i, 
422-424. 

Apollo,  temples  of:  Br.anchida;,  i,  247, 
24S.     Bassa?,  200,  204. 

Apollo  Didymseus,  Ionic  temple  to,  i, 
240.     Dimensions,  248. 

Apollo  Epicurius,  Doric  temple  of,  i,  243. 

Apostles,  churches  dedicated  to  the:  Co- 
logne, i,  592,  Salonica,  ii,  24.  Con- 
stantinople, 457,  53S. 

Appian  Way,  i,  373. 

Apse,  early  example  of,  i,  306.  Its  use 
in  Roman  basilicas,  318,  :321,  402.  In 
early  Christian  churches,  404.  R.a- 
venna.423.  Treble  apse,  424.  Torcello, 
427.  Singidar  example  at  St.  Quiiude, 
450.  Alet,  457.  Tri-apsal  church. 
Planes,  4(i2.  Cruas,  4(J3.  Romanesque 
form,  475.  The  apse  proper  as  distin- 
guished from  the  clievet,  475.  Qucr- 
qui'ville,  512.  St.  .Stephen's,  Caen; 
liayeiix,  520.  (lerinude,  II.  12. 
Treves,  15.  Mayence,  21.  Cologne, 
24-20.  Bonn,  20.  Scandinavian 
example,  101.  St.  Bartolonieo,  'I'oledo, 
280.  Pavia,  305.  Verona,  310.  San 
Pellino,  :377.  Lydda,  412.  Kalb  Lou- 
zeh,  425,  420.  Salonica,  457.  Misita, 
4(il.  Use  made  of  the  apse,  ii,  172. 
.Sep  Chevet. 

A])ulia,  churches  In,  ii,  :3(3.'^,  .377.  390. 

Aqueduct:  Etruscan,  at 'I'usoulum.i,  291. 
Roman,  at  Ninies,  Segovia  and  Tarra- 
gona, 373,  :374. 

Aquileja,  basilican  church  at  ii.  11,  note. 

Aquitania,  architectural  Imundaries  of  i, 
443,  445.  .Style  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
vince, 400.  Exanijiles  of  same,  407 — 
482.  Chevet  churches,  47:3—479.  Fa- 
cades, 480. 

Arabs,  architectural  habits  of  the,  ii,  499. 
Considerations  in  regard  to  their  im- 
migration into  other  lands,  498 — 500. 

Arbroath,  ii.  222. 

Arc  de  I'iltoile.  Paris,  i,  .30. 

Arcades  of  the  Romans,  i,  303.  At  Spa- 
latro.  ;304.  Oerman  example,  ii,  4.5. 
Ilolyrood.  219.  .St.  Ciovanui  in 
Later.ano,  389.     Saracenic,  510. 

Arch,  objection  of  the  Hindus  to  the,  i, 
22,  207.  To  what  extent  known  to  the 
Egyptians.  204-20S.  Examples  at 
Kimroud  and  Khorsabad,  205.  Oldest 
in  Europe,  2110.  Delos,  2:37.  Etruscan 
exaniides,  290,  291.  Advances  of  the 
Romans,  290.  Screen  at  Angers,  490. 
Horseshoe  arch  at  Gollingen,  ii,  29. 
Oxford.  149.  Jedburgh,  204.  Kelso, 
205.     Holyrood,  219.      Cloumacnoise, 
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234.      Thessalonica,  421.     Mosque  of 
Amrou,    HOd.      C'tesiphoii,    88l>.      See 
Poiutetl  Arches.     Triuniplial  Arches. 
Arclueology  an  essential  adjunct  in  Etli- 
nological  studies,  i,  53, 83,  S4.  Instance 
of  its  value,  232. 
Architecture;  points  of  view  from  which 
it  may  be  studied ;  value  of  the  historic 
method,  i,  3.    Principles  distinguisliing 
it    from    painting    and    sculpture,   4. 
Their  office  in  connection  with  it,  5. 
Earlier  anil   later  systems:    result  of 
the  latter,  11,  12.    DeHuilion  of  the  art 
and  elucidations  of  same,  12,  13.     Re- 
spective provinces  of  engineer  and  ar- 
chitect, 13,  16.     Technical  principles: 
Mass,    16.     .Stability,  17.     Durability, 
18.     Materials,  19.      Construction,  22. 
Form,    25.      Proportion,    26.     Carved 
ornament,  31.     Decorative   color,  35. 
Sculpture    and    painting,    37.       Uni- 
formity, 39.     Imitation  of  Nature,  41. 
Association,  43.    New  style,  41.    Pros- 
pects, 47.     Essential  fact  in  connection 
with  architectural  hislory,  55.      Chief 
divisions  therein,  85.     Variuui  styles: 
<S'ee  Assyrians,   Byzantine,    Christian, 
Egypt,    England,    Etruscan,     Frauc5, 
trermany,    (iolliic,    Greeks,    Mexico, 
Moors,  Pagan,  llomanesque.  Itoniiins, 
Scandinavia,     Saracens,     .Sassanian. 

Arculf,  the  Monk,  on  the  mosque  el-Ak- 
sah,  ii,  504. 

Ardmore,  bas-relief  at,  ii,  230.  Round 
tower,  236. 

Arezzo,  church  of  Sta.  Maria  at,  ii,  374. 

Argent,  Mark  d',  church  erected  by,  i, 
.524,  559,   ii,  62. 

Aristoteles  of  IJologna,  Russian  church 
ascribed  to.  ii.  4S9. 

Aries,  amrihithcatre  at,  i,  330.  Church 
of  St.  Trophinie,  454,  455.  Tower,  462. 
Cloisters,  461.     See  ii,  185,  404. 

Armenia,  ii,  412.  Examples  of  its  archi- 
tecture, 46! -477.      See  Aui. 

Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  cathedral  built  by,  ii, 
331-354.     .SVc  Lapo. 

Arpino,  Etruscan  gateway  at,  i,  290. 

Arranmore,  Galway,  ii,  229. 

Arsinoe.  pillar  of  Victory  at,  i,  340. 

Artemisia,  touili  erected  by,  i,  272. 

Aruns,  tomb  at  Alhauo  of,  i,  239,  24:5. 

Aryans,  first  users  of  iron,  i,  56.  Their 
origin,  migrations,  etc.,  74,  7-5.  Purity 
ami  exaltedness  of  their  religion,  7(i, 
77.  Form  of  government,  prevalence 
of  caste,  etc..  77,  78.  Morals  and  Lit- 
erature: result  of  the  perfect  structure 
of  their  language,  79.  80.  Why  the 
Fine  .Vrts  do  not  flourish  among  them, 
81.  Their  proHcioncy  in  tlie  useful 
arts,  82.  Their  true  mission,  82.  In 
Spain,  ii,  244.  In  Russia,  4S1.  See  i, 
65,  71,  73,  74,  2:52,  ii.  121, 

A«iia  Minor,  advantageous  position  of, 
epoch  of  its  history,  etc.,  i,  220.  Oldest 
remains,   221.     Tumuli  and   rock-cut  I 


monuments,  221-223.  Lycia  and  its 
tombs,  224-230.  Existence  of  an 
Ionic  order,  24.5.  Corinthian  example, 
247.  Theatres,  271.  Turkish  con- 
quest, ii,  500. 

Asolca,  Buddlilst  king,  result  of  his  alli- 
ance with  Magas,  i,  276,  note.  See  ii, 
560. 

Assisi,  church  at,  ii,  324,  325,  326. 

Assos,  gateway  at,  i,  238. 

Assyria,  result  of  recent  discoveries  in, 
i,  245. 

Assyrians,  borrowings  of  the  Greeks  from 
the,  i,  33,  35,  147.  Examples  of  their 
arciiitecture  how  preserved,  (i8.  Form 
of  tlieir  pyramids,  100.  Occasion  of 
their  rise,  145.  M.  Botta's  explora- 
tion, 147.  Chronological  epochs,  148. 
Chaldean  period,  1.50-1.59,  Palatial 
arciiitecture:  sources  of  information, 
KiO.  Babylonian  and  Ninevlte  pal- 
aces, 161.  Buildings  at  Khoi-saliad, 
166  —  174.  Peculiarity  of  construction 
common  to  their  palaces,  167.  Interior 
of  a  Yezidi  house,  176.  Houses  of  the 
humbler  classes,  177.  Sculptured  rep- 
resentations of  buildings,  182-184. 
Temples  and  tombs,  185.  Value  of 
their  wall-sculptures,  187.  Rank  to  lie 
assigned  to  their  architecture,  187. 
Purposes  for  which  only  they  used 
stone,  188.  Users  of  the  pointed  arch, 
448.  See  Chaldean,  Khorsabad,  Ko- 
yunjik, 

Asti,  baptistery  at:  Plan,  ii,  .300.  De- 
scription, ;Soi.  Chiu-ch  and  Porch,  324. 
View  of  the  Porch,  325.  Towers, 
353. 

Asturias,  churches  in  the,  ii.  246. 

Athens,  influence  on  art  of  the  admix- 
tm-e  of  races  at,  i,  233.  Temples,  242, 
24:1,  313.  The  Propylaja,  244.  Co- 
rinthian examples,  247.  Hadrian's 
arch.  :5:!6.  Byzantine  churches:  Pan- 
agla  Lvcodemo,  ii,  4.58, 459.  Cathedral, 
459.  460. 

Athos,  Mount,  convents  at,  ii,  4.58. 

Atreus,  treasury  or  tomb  of,  i,  234.  Base 
of  pillar,  2:55. 

Atrium,  the,  in  basilican  churches,  i, 
408,  Novara,  ii,  301.  San  Ambrogio, 
Milan,  :507. 

Augsburg  Cathedral,  ii,  75. 

Augustan  age,  sole  remains  of  the,  i, 
305. 

Augustine,  S.  Canterbury,  original 
church  of,  ii,  120. 

.'Vugustus.  arches  erected  by,  i,  335.  His 
toml),  .343. 

Autun.  double-arched  Roman  gates  at,  i, 
.3:57.  Aisle  and  nave  of  cathedral,  .501, 
Its  spire,  .5.52. 

Auvergne,  architectm-al  iirovince  of.  I, 
44:5,  446.  Its  peculiar  features,  phys- 
ic;il  and  architectural,  491,  Central 
towers  and  vaults,  491.  Chevets,  493, 
494.     Fortified  church,  495. 
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Auxerre    Callicdral,     clievet  and     lady- 

(diapel  of,  i,  ")4S,  549. 
Avallon,  i,  4;i7. 
AveLiury,  ii,  121. 
Avignon,  catlipdral  at,    i,    45'i.     Porch, 

453.     St.    Paul   aux   Ti'ois  Chateaux, 

457,  458.     Palace  of  llu.'  popes,  587. 
Avila,  church  of  San  Vicente,   ii,   2.'>5. 

Western  porcli.  256. 
Axuni,  obelisks  at,  i,  142. 
Azliar,  mosque  of,   ii.   4C().     Date  and 

cliaracter,  512.     Minarets.  5i:l. 
Aztecs  and  Toltecs,  early  inhabitants  of 

Mexico,  ii,  5()o-505.       Inference  from 

their  arcliitoclural  remains,  509.      See 

Mexico. 

Baalbec,  magnitude  of  the  stones  used  at, 
i.  19,  314.  Frieze  tliere,  :5()1.  Remains 
of  the  great  temple,  :U4.  Plan,  eleva- 
tion, etc.,  of  the  smaller  tcmide,  .'114. 

Babouda,  Syria,  chapel  at,  ii,  420. 

Babylon,  jmlaees  of,  materials  of  their 
conslrnction,  etc..  i,  Kil,  188. 

Bacbarach.  SI.  Werner's  eliapcl  at,  ii,  78. 

Bagila<l.  ii,  510.  528.  Materials  of  its 
buildings,  548.  Absence  of  remains  : 
its  ancient  splendor,  548.  Tombs  uf 
Zdbeide.  .549. 

liabram  (laur,  fourteenth  Sassanian 
king,  i,  ;!81. 

Balbina.  .S.,  basiliean  churcli,  Pome,  its 
date,  i,  409. 

Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  building 
founded  by,  i,  (iOl. 

Ballvronmev  Court,  Cork,  Irish  man 
sion.  ii,  241),  241. 

Bamberg,  Cbin-ch  of  St.  Jacob  at,  ii,  01. 
Calhedral,  75. 

Baptisteries,  i,  407,  of  Constantino  and 
his  daughter,  4:il.  Xocera  del  Pagani. 
4:!4.  St.  ,Iohn.  Havenna.  4:14.  Floience, 
4:57.  Aix;  liiez,  402.  Bonn.  Katisbon, 
and  Cobern,  ii,  41-43.  Meissen.  81. 
Asti,  ;;.)0.  Novara,  .'!02.  Parma, 
."50.     Jlont  St.  Angelo.  :!::0. 

Baquoza,  Syria,  Byzantine  chuich  at,  ii, 
422. 

Barbarossa's  palace.  Gelnhausrn.  ii,  40. 

Barbary,  ii.  500.  Examples  of  its  archi- 
li'ctuVe,  520. 

Barcelona,  ehurch  of  San  Pablo,  ii.  240, 
247.  Plan  and  d<aail,  248.  Cathedral, 
plan  and  dimensions.  207.  Cluir;-hes 
of  SS.  Maria  del  Mar  and  del  Pi. 
268. 

Bari,  ii.  .308.  Cathedral.  370.  Plan.  .370, 
East  end.  377.  Defects  in  the  towers, 
387.  Dome.  3!I5.  Churcli  of  San 
Nicole,  379.  view  of.  380. 

Baikook,  Sidtan,  mosque  and  tomb  of, 
ii,  513,  518. 

Barletta.  ii.  .379. 

Barry,  Edward,  restored  cross  by,  ii,  194, 
votp. 

Bartolomeo  S.,  in  Isola,  basiliean  church, 
Borne,  its  date,  i,  410. 


Basilicas,  importance  attached  by  the 
Piomans  to,  i,  310.  Trajan's,  its  plan, 
dimensions,  arrangement,  etc.,  310- 
318.  Difference  between  it  and  that 
of  Maxentius,  318.  Plan,  particu- 
lars, etc.,  of  the  latter,  319, 320.  Con- 
struction of  the  roofs,  320.  Provincial 
basilicas:  Treves,  Pompeii,  Otricoli, 
321,  322.  Origin  and  peculiar  applica- 
bility for  Christian  uses  of  these  build- 
ings, :i23.  Christian  basilicas  in  the 
Komanesque  style:  Preliminary  ob- 
servations, 400-404.  African  ex- 
amples, 41)4, 405.  Jtodifications  intro- 
duced by  Christian  usages,  407.  Choirs 
and  crypts:  the  atrium  and  the  nar- 
thex,  407-409.  Chronological  list  of 
basilicas  in  Pome,  409,  410.  Peculi- 
arities of  the  more  important  ones, 
410—121.  Mosaic  pavements,  421. 
Eavenna,  Parenzo,  Torcello,  422-428. 
Causes  of  Byzantine,  Lombardie,  and 
Gothic  varieties.  427.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  basilica  and  the  ehuieh.  429, 
4:30.  German  examides,  ii,  5  e(  feq. 
Use  made  of  the  apse.  172.  Absence 
of  basilicas  in  Ireland,  229.  Exam- 
]iles  in  Bethlehem,  .Jerusalem,  Tlies- 
salonica,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  418- 
428. 

Basle  Cathedral,  doorway  of,  ii,  'Xi.  Its 
one  defect.  ;!0. 

Bassie,  limie  column  at,  i,  255. 

Basse  Cl'^uvre,  Beauvais,  plan  and  sec- 
tion, 1,  507.  Exterior  and  interior, 
5(18.     Probable  date,  5tl9.  ISee  ii,  127. 

Balaiha,  church  of,  ii,  288.  Its  circular 
tomb-house,  289. 

Baths  of  the  liomans,  i,  331-3:34.  Of 
the  Moors  in  S))ain,  ii,  5:35. 

I'attlements,  .lerpoint  Abbey,  ii,  2:39. 

Bavarian  churcli  architecture,  ii,  75, 
70. 

I^iyazid,  mosque  of,  ii,  .5:39. 

Payenx  Cathedral,  i,  520.  Nave  and 
spandrils   .520.     Spires,  .579. 

Bays  in  Fiench  Cathedrals:  Angouleme, 
i.  470.  Fontevrault,  48(i.  Caen,  518. 
'i'heir  object  and  arrangement,  509. 
Exeter  and  Westminster,  ii,  1.54. 
Kirkwall,  2C0.  Spain:  Leon  and 
Burgos,  200.  Italy:  Verona,  320. 
Lucca,  :;27. 

Bazas  Cathedral:  plan,  i,  551.  Descrip- 
tion, 5.53. 

Beaunc,  Koman  column  at  Cussi,  near, 
i,  :341. 

Beauty  in  Art,  i.  5. 

Beauvais  Cathedral,  choir  of.  i.  IS.  The 
Basse  CEuvre,  507.  Wooden-roofed 
churches,  .509.  Date  of  the  cathedral, 
544.  Casualties  due  to  constructive 
faults,  lesson  taught  by  its  extrava- 
gances. 545,  540. 

Becket,  Thomas  h,  liis  asylum,  i,  5.57. 
Becket's  Norwegian  counter]iart 
crown,  Canterbury,  ii,  103  note,  128. 
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BeJocliwirita,  Armenia,  cluircli  at,  ii, 
46ft;  jiroot'  of  its  comparative  modern- 
ness,  4(il>. 

Beejapore,  ii,  4-15. 

Beisan,  kliaus  at,  ii.  .507. 

Belem,  date  of  cliapel  at,  ii,  216.  Gothic 
remaitis,  iSS.  Cliurch  of  the  Convent, 
291).     Fa?iile,  291. 

Belfries  and  campaniles:  Belgium,  their 
occasion  and  uses,  i,  6U0.  Kxamplcs, 
601.  Swedish  example,  ii,  101.  Ital- 
i.in  campaniles:  Verona,  ;Jo2.  Man- 
tua, o"):!.  Florence,  354.  Bell-towers 
of  Moscow,  494, 

Belgium,  immigration  of  Germans  into, 
and  its  results,  i,  5SS.  Its  cathedrals, 
589.  Pre-eminence  of  its  lown-halls 
and  burgher-residences,  59J.  E.x- 
amples  of  its  churches,  590-.J99.  Cause 
of  their  preservation,  599.  Belfries, 
600.  .Municipal  halls,  601-606.  Pri- 
vate dwelling-houses,  606. 

Bells,  when  first  used,  ii,  315,  Russian 
bells,  494. 

Belus,  base  of  the  temple  of,  i,  156, 

Benelicline  monastic  system,  plan  illus- 
trative of  the,  ii,  5, 

Beneventuin,  Trajan's  arch  at,  i,  ,03"). 

Beni  Hassan,  tombs  of,  i,  110,  242,  284, 
351.     Pillars,  147.     Arches,  204. 

Bergamo,  church  of  San  Toma-o  near, 
ii,  314.  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  355. 
North  porch  of  same,  356. 

Berne  Cathedral,  ii,  6.5. 

Berosus,  state  of  the  text  of,  i,  144. 

Besancjon,  Porta  Nigra  at,  i,  337,  Ca- 
thedral, 504,  551. 

Bethlehem,  churches  at,  ii,  410.  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  418. 

Biceliieri,  Cardinal,  church  erected  by, 
ii.  324. 

Billings,  Mr.  R.  W.,  character  of  his 
architectural  work  on  Scotland,  ii, 
203  ll'itr. 

Birs  Nimrouil.  the,  i,  146.  Buildings  of 
which  it  was  the  type,  150,  152.  Dia- 
grams and  description,  1.53.  Dedica- 
ticu.  154. 

Bitten  to,  west  front  of  cathedral  at,  ii, 
378. 

Blackfriars  Bridge,  i,  48. 

Black  Priiu-e,  tomb  of  the,  ii,  192. 

Blouet,  M.,  restored  plan  of  Roman  baths 
by,  i.  :M2, 

Bocherville,  Norman  church  at,  i,  513. 

Bodleian  Library,  ii,  123. 

Bortiy.  Guillermo,  cathedra!  designed 
by.'  ii,  20S. 

Bohemia,  ii,  2. 

Bohemuud's  tomb  at  Canosa,  ii,  396. 

Bois  le  Uuc.  church  at.  i,  608,  609  note. 

Boisseree's  "'  Xieder  Rhein."  ii,  4  note. 
.50.     On  Cologne  cathedral,  62. 

Bologna,  i,  .5.54.  Circular  church  of  San 
Stefano,  ii,  312.  Asinelli  and  (lari- 
sen  Ii  towers,  317,  352.  Catlii'dral  or 
chm-ch  of  San  Petronio,  328,  330,  337. 


Plan,  336.     Enormous  size  originally 
determiiuid  on.  3:36. 

Bonn,  churcli  at,  ii,  26.  East  end,  26. 
Baptistery,  41,  42, 

Bonneuil,  Etienne,  Swedish  cathedral 
by,  ii,  100. 

Bordeaux  catlifdnal,  i,  473.  Its  chevet 
and  spire;,  551. 

Boris,  Czar,  of  Russia,  tower  erected  by, 
ii,  494,  His  tower  in  the  Kremlin, 
494. 

Bornholm,  circul.ar  churches  in,  ii,  113 
note.     Oster  Laes,  113, 

Borsippa,  temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres 
at,  i,  154.     Inscriptions,  155. 

Bosrah,  .see  Bozrab. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire,  church  of,  ii,  184. 

Botbwell  Church,  near  Glasgow,  ii, 
218. 

Botta,  M..  his  explorations  at  Khorsa- 
bad,  i,  147. 

Bourges,  church  of  Neuvy  St,  Sepulchre 
at,  i,  4'i7,  Cathedral:  plan  and  di- 
mensions, 5.52.  Proportions  of  the 
aisles,  5.54.  Western  fac;ade,  5-54. 
Proportion  of  solids  to  area,  581. 
Fault  avoided,  ii,  59.  References  by 
way  of  comparison,  260,  262,  339. 
House  of  Jacques  Cceur,  i,  585. 

Eoutcher,  Mr,  unpublished  drawings  by, 
ii,  463  note, 

Bozrah,  ii,  409.  Plan  of  cathedral,  435, 
436. 

Braga,  Portugal,  church  at,  ii,  292, 

Brandenburg.  Marien  Kirclie  at,  ii,  95, 

Brechin,  Scotland,  architectiual  peculi- 
arity at,  ii,  202,  236, 

Brescia,  Duonio  Vecchio  at:  Plan,  ii, 
313,  Elevation  and  section,  313.  Sta. 
.Julia,  314.  St.  Francesco,  :i46.  Or- 
namental brickwork,  360,  361, 

Brick  architecture:  Belgium,  i, 6  6,  Re- 
marks, ii,  89-91.  Examples  from 
North  Germany,  91-98.  Italian  ex- 
aniples,  357-362.  Oriental  cities. 
377. 

Bridges  over  the  Thames,  progress  in,  i, 
48.     Roman  bridges,  373, 

Brigwithe,  English  architect,  church  <at 
Vercelli,  by,  ii.  324. 

Brindisi.  churches  of,  ii,  379.  384. 

Bristol  chapter-house,  ii,  173.  Norman 
gateway  at,  186,  187.  Corporation 
buildings,  196. 

Brittany.arcliitectural  boundary  of,  i, 
443,  446, 

Brolettos,  or  Italian  town-halls,  ii,  :)58. 
Como,  359.     Brescia,  360. 

Bronze  doors:  Milan,  ii,  307.  Trani, 
3S3.  Troja,  383.  Canosa,  396.  No- 
vogorod,  485, 

Brou  en  Bresse,  sepulchral  church  of,  i, 
561.  ii.  27-5. 

Bruck  am  Mur,  Gothic  house  at,  ii,  88. 

Bruges,  i.  589.  Chapel  at  St.  Sang.  .593. 
I's  spire.  594.    Belfrv.  600.    Townhall, 
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BrunellescUi,  designs  by,  ii,  332,  336, 
338. 

Brunswick  town-liall  and  fountain,  ii, 
1)0.     View,  98. 

Brussels,  Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle  at, 
i,  !)'X>.  St.  Uudule,  ibid.  The  belfry 
and  its  fate,  501.  Town-hall,  003. 
View  of  same,  0114. 

Buildha,  IJu.ldliism.  Source  of  the 
ctfeet  produced  by  tbe  Topes,  i,  10. 
Buddhist  architecture  whence  derived, 
loi).  Bu.ldhism  the  religion  of  a  Tu- 
ranian people,  1.j9.  Scandinavian 
l!u  Idhism,  ii,   478. 

Binl  lim;,  ]irimary  application  and  grad- 
ual development  of  the  art  of,  i,  4. 

Bunseu,  Chevalier,  value  of  Ills  work  on 
Koman  basilicas,  i,  400  itote. 

Burgos,  ii,  210,  245,  2.')0,  280.  Plan  of 
tlfe  cathedral,  203.  View,  264.  De- 
f<'riplion,  2li.').  Nave,  200.  Monastery 
of  the-  Iluidgas,  280,  283,  284. 

Biuguud,  Norway,  wooden  church  at, 
ii,'  110. 

Burgundy,  architectural  province  of,  i, 
443,  44t).  Ethnographii-  ronsMera- 
tions,  406.  Seat  of  monastic  establish- 
ments, 400.  .")07.  K.xamples  of  tlu! 
architecture  of  the  province,  407, 
TjOo.  Culminating  epoch,  507.  Sve 
ii,  40.>. 

Bussorali,  ii,  .548. 

Bultres>i's,  earliest  proper  use  of.  i,  348. 
Jnlernal  buttresses,  471.  Kxti'rnal: 
( 'hart res, . '14 1.  lUieinis.  541.  Theory 
.'573.  Kxplanatory  diagram  and  further 
examples,  574,  5^5.  Conil)ination  of 
buttresses  and  i>iunacles,  .575. 

Byzaruine  architects,  i,  348,  427,  430. 
Principle  avoided  by  them,  ii,  205. 

Byzantine  style,  region  dominati'd  by 
the,  i.  300,  300.  lii/zaiitine-lioiiiuii- 
esijue  style,  ii,  308.  E.xampjes  Rec- 
tangular, 370.  Circular,  3 --4.  Towers, 
3>5'.  Civil  architecture,  :i87.  Italian 
lii/zanlinc,  3.S7.  St.  JIark"s  Venice, 
300  —  305.  Southern  Italy,  305,  306. 
True  application  of  the  term  Bi/znn- 
tiui',  415.  Uelinitions  and  divisions, 
416,  417.  Basilicas,  418-128.  Stone- 
roofeil  ehnrclies,  428-430.  Circular  or 
domical  buildings.  4;30-450.  Di)- 
luestic  examples,  4.50.  JVco  lii/zmi- 
tiiie,  4.52— lli2.  Armf'iiian.  463- 
477.  liock-cut  churches,  478-4,80. 
MciUa'i-id  Bu.sxian,  481-40(>.  .See 
(under  Constantinople)  Sta.  Sophia. 
See  also  ii,  204,  205,  328,  362. 

Cajcilia  Metella,  tomb  of,  i,  342,  420. 

Caen,  churchesof :  Abbaye  aux  Hommes, 
or  St.  Stephen's,  occasion  of  its  erec- 
tion, i,  513.  Original  and  altered 
plan,  sections,  vaultings,  etc.,  513- 
518.  Its  apse  superseded  by  a  ehevet, 
520.  Spires,  578.  Abbaye  aux  Dames, 
513.      Advance    hi    its    coustrtiction 


upon    that    of   St.     Stephen's.     518. 
Church  of  St.  Nicolas,   513,   519.     Its 
apse,  510.     St.    Pierre,   spire   and   fa- 
(,Mde,  577,  570. 
Caisars,  Palace  of  the,  i,  363,    Its  proba- 
ble cliaracter  as  an  architectural  \\  ork, 
304. 
Cairo,    baths   at,    i,    331.       Mosques    of 
Anu-ou,  ii,  4U0,  5t.7,  508,  512.     Oi  Az- 
her,  406,  513.     Of  Barkook,  51.3.     Cf 
Hassan,    514-51().       Of    Kalouu,   513. 
Of  Kaitbey,  510,  517.      El  Moyed,  516. 
or  Touloiin,  500-512,  513. 
Calatayud,    Dominican    church    at,    ii, 

280. 
Cambodian  style,  ii,  407. 
Cambridge,    King's     College    chapel,    i, 
472;   ii,    122,     148,     150.      View,   180. 
Proportions,  170.     Bound  cliurch,  181. 
St.    John's   College,    177   itolc.      Col- 
leges, 107. 
Campaniles,  .see  Belfries. 
Campione,  Marco  da,  Italian  architect, 

ii,  3.30. 
Campus  Martins,   tomb  of  Augustus  in 

the,  i,  343. 
Canosii,  tomb  of  Bohcmund  at,  ii,  3C0. 
Canterbmy,  Prench  asylums  for  the 
archbishops  of,  i,  5.57.  I,'ccl<et's 
Clown,  ii,  103  7;o(e,  ILO.  t  lunches 
of  St.  Augustine  and  Cnlhbcrt,  127. 
St.  Anselm"s  <  bapel,  159,  100.  Cathe- 
dral, i,  5.33.  I  lau,  ii,  131.  Jlost  for- 
eign of  oiu'  English  examples,  137. 
Introduction  of  the  i  ointcd  ar('h,  152. 
Chapter-house  and  Angel  Tower,  1()7, 
169,  172.  .Anomalies  in  style,  170. 
Site,  171.  Infiiniary  chapel,  177.  Dec- 
orative arch  on  staiicase,  185,  180. 
Prior  de  Estria's  jciicu,  189,  Tcmb 
of  the  Black  Prince,  192.  Area, 
measurements,  etc.,  260. 
Capitals  and  rolunms:  Isis-headed  or 
Typhoniau.  i,  35,  lio,  141.  Ex;:m- 
ples:  Beni  Hassan.  110,  111.  Thi'bes, 
117.  Mediuet-Ilabon,  121.  Dendera, 
136.  leisepolis,  107.  Susa,  "200. 
Myceme.  'S.I'k  Camac,  242  riotr: 
Ancient  Corinthian,  247.  Doric,  248, 
Kationale  of  jiillar  construction  in 
Egypt  and  Greece,  251.  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  examples,  ■.:54-2,58.  Ko- 
man examples,  298-310,  302,  420. 
Komanesque,  424.  Pioven^al,  4."7. 
404,  405.  Gothic:  theory  and  dia- 
gram, 564.  Capitals  from  Kheinis, 
.580.  (ielnhausen,  ii,  40.  Canter- 
bury, ii,  180.  Lincoln,  188.  Dome 
of  the  liock,  433,  435.  Ani  and  Ge- 
latin, 474.  .See  Obelisks,  Pillars, 
Pillars  of  Victory. 
Capua,  amphitheatre  at,  i.  329. 
Caracalla,  restcueil  plan  of  the  baths  of, 
i,  332,  Arrangement,  dimensions,  etc., 
333. 
Caiiivanserais:  Persia,  ii,  559.  Peru, 
586, 
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Carcassone,  cliurch  of  St.  Nazaire  at, 
compared    with     Diana's    teiiiple    at 
Nimes.     451-453.     Town  walls,  5.S(). 
Carlisle,  eastern  window  at,  ii,  loll,  Kil. 
Carloviiigian  period,  paucity   of    exam- 
ples of  the,  ii,  2!)S. 
Carpentras,  arched  gate  at,  i,  3:!". 
Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,  ii,  244. 

397. 
Carved  ornament,  principle  and  object 

of,  i,  31. 
Caryatides  at    Medinet-IIabou,    i,    121, 
122.     As  made  use  of  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture. 258. 
Caserta  Vecchia,  cathedral  church  of.  ii, 
363.     Its  architectural  characteristics, 
377.     Tower,  3S7.     Dome,  3!)5. 
Cashel,  Cormae's  chapel  at,  ii,  203.     Di- 
mensions,  229.      View,   230.      Roof, 
232.     Etceteras,  236, 237.      Monastery 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  227.      Cathedral, 
227.     Seven  churches,  229. 
Cassiodorus,  elucidation  of  a  passage  in, 

ii,  310. 
Caste,  nature  and  influence  of,  i,  78.    Its 

value,  79. 
Castel  d'Asso,  Etruscan  tombs  at,  i,  284. 

Peculiarities  of  sliape,  etc.,  285. 
Castel  del  Monte,  plan  and  sectional  ele- 
vation, ii,  388.     Particulars,  388. 
Castille^  castles  in,  ii,  286. 
Castles:  St  Angelo,  Konie,  i,  344.  French, 
586.      Marieiiburg.    ii,  96.      English, 
197,   198.      Scottish,   225.       Spanish, 
286.     Italian,  387. 
Castor,  S.,  Coblentz,  ii,  29. 
"  Castrense,"  the,  i,  330. 
Catalonia,  architecture  of,    ii,  248-250. 
Cathedrals,    English    and    foreign   com- 
pared, ii,  169.     See  England,     France. 
Catherwood,   F.,   ancient  tomb  figured 
by,  i,  o()0.  Value  of  his  Central-Ameri- 
can drawings,  ii,  564. 
Cauniont.  M."  de,  map  published  by,  i, 

443  note. 
Cavallon.  arched  gate  at,  i,  337. 
Caves:  Crime.in,  ii,  479. 
Cecilia  Metella.  tomb  of,  i,  .342,  429. 
Cefalu,  cathedral  at,  ii,  399,  404.      Di- 
mensions, cloisters,  etc.,  404. 
Celtic  races,  their  presumed  origin,  and 
migratory  character,  i,  70,  71.     Their 
religion :  douiinance  of  their  priests, 
71.     Form  of  governnn'nt  best  suited 
to  them,  71.     Tlieh-  ruling  passion,  72. 
Literature,  72.     Pre-eminent    in    art, 
73,  74.      Direction  of  their  scientific 
pursuits,  74.     Megalithic  or  Celtic  pe- 
riod in  England,  ii,  121.     Celto-Saxon 
period,   122.     Irish  style,  228.     Celto- 
Irish  system,  Celtic  likes  and  dislikes 
in  a  church  direction,  227.  22S.     Form 
and  examples  of  their  churches,  229- 
2:32.     Close  of  the  Celtic  epoch  in  Ire- 
land, 241. 
Ceres,  temple  at  Eleusis  of,  how  lighted, 
i,  264.     I'lan  and  section,  264. 


Certosa  near  Pavia,  ii,  324.  Its  date, 
343.  Feature  in  Monreale  cathedral 
surpassing  it,  401. 

Cervetere.  Etruscan  tomb  at,  i,  286,  288. 

Chagga,  Byzantine  building  at,  ii,  441. 
Singular  window,  451. 

Chaitya  caves,  ii,  426. 

Chaldean  dyn.asties,  period  of  the,  i,  144, 
145.  State  of  the  remains  of  their 
buildings,  146.  Written  characters; 
arrow-headed  inscriptions,  148.  Tem- 
ples at  Wurka,  and  Mugheyr,  151. 
Birs  Nimroud,  152,  154.  Mnjellibe, 
1.56.     Tomb  of  Cyrus,  1.56-158. 

Chamas,  S.,  arches  and  bridge  at,  i,  339, 
45:;. 

Chambon,  sepulchral  chapel  at,  i,  495. 

ChampoUion.  i.  90. 

Chapels,  definition  of,  ii,  177  note.. 
English  examples,  177-181.  Roslyn, 
217^  Irish,  2:50.  Spanish,  279.  Fri- 
uli.  29S.     Babouda,  426. 

Chapter-houses,  rarity  of,  in  France  and 
Germany,  ii,  81.  Peculiarly  an  Eng- 
lish feature,  172.  Earlier  and  later 
forms,  172,  Engraved  examples,  168, 
173,  174. 

Charing  Cross,  Mr.  Barry's  restoration 
of,  ii,  194  notp. 

Charite  sur  Loire,  collegiate  cliurch  of, 
i,  .5.5.5.     Choir,  555. 

Charlemagne,  model  of  the  tomb  of,  i, 
4:36.  Epoch  marked  by  his  accession ; 
state  of  things  at  his  death,  522. 
German  architecture  under  him,  ii, 
1-3.  His  church  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
37.     Palaces,  45. 

Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  cathedral  erected 
by,  ii,  370. 

Charles  V..  architectural  encroachment 

on  the  Alliarnbra  by.  ii,  532. 
C'harroux,  church  of,  i,  476. 
Chartres  Cathedral,  i,  24,  5:33.     D.ate  of 
erection  534.     Area,  536.     Plan,  etc. 
5:36.      Northwest  view,  539.      Spires, 
transepts,    and    buttresses,    540,    575, 
578,  579,  596.    External  sculpture,  542. 
Transitional  windows,  .565,  566.     Cir- 
cular  windows,   567.      Proportion   of 
solids    to    area,    581.      Enclosiue  of 
choir.  .582.      Porch,  ii,  62.     .See  167, 
185,  :3:39. 
Chemille,  spire  at,  i,  489. 
Chemnitz,  doorway  of  church  at,  ii,  83. 

Its  extravagant  ornamentation,  84. 
Cheops,  see  Siiphis. 
Chepstow  Castle,  ii,  197. 
Cherson,   ii,   482.      Wooden  cathedral, 

483. 
Chevet  churches  in  Aquitania,  i,  47:!. 
Distinction  between  the  apse  and  the 
chevet,  475.  Notre  Dame  du  Poit, 
Clermont,  493,  494.  St.  Menou.x,  504. 
Bayenx,  520.  Auxerre,  549.  St. 
Qn'entiu.  549.  Pontigny,  5.56,  57-5. 
.Souvigny,  572. 
Chiaravalle,  dome  at,  ii,  334,  3:35,  345. 
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ChicUen  Itza,  Yucatan,  temple  at,  ii, 
578,  5-l». 

Chicliester  Catliedral,  ii,  104. 

C'liilurabruiu,  India,  porcli  of  hall  at,  ii. 
4.iU. 

China,  stationary  perfection  of  works 
in,  i,  (K.  Ancient  counterpart  of  its 
people,  94. 

Choirs,  introduction  of,  i,  407.  A 
French  practice,  470.  English  ex- 
amples, ii,  144,  14'J,  150,  158.     Leon, 

•2m. 

Cliosroes.  arch  of,  at  Takti-Bostan,  i, 
:i!«,  *J4. 

Chrlsoyono,  S.,  basiliean  church,  Rome, 
date'^of,  i,  409. 

C'hristiaii  architecture,  discrimination 
of,  its  eras,  styles,  etc.,  i,  895- )99. 
Oriental  tiadition  relative  to  Christian 
architects,  ii.  509.  Mahomet's  Chris- 
tian architect,  5:iS. 

Christianity,  adaptability  of  the  lioman 
basilicas  to  the  usages  of,  i,  400-402. 
liesiilts  of  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land, ii,  121.  How  carried  into  Ire- 
Ian  I,  il,  229.  Iri~li  round  towers, 
Christian  edilices,  282.  .Vdaptation 
of  Moorish  art  to  its  purposes,  2>S1. 
When  introduced  into  Russia,  4S8. 
llesult  of  its  corruption  in  the  East, 
49S. 

Cliristodolos.  Christian  architect  em- 
ployed by  Mahomet,  ii,  58S. 

Chunjnju,  Vuciilan  building  at,  ii,  .57G. 

Church,  double,  examples  of,  ii,  32-:54. 
48.  108,  412. 

Cluuches,  circular,  .sec  Circular  churches. 

Cimborio.  or  dome,  in  Sjianish  churches, 
ii.  2.V).     Examples.  2.5S,  270.  272. 

Circular  and  polygonal  churches,  first 
germ  of,  i,  429.  Komanesque  types, 
480-441.  rroven(;al  examples,  4t>l, 
4(i2.  In  Aquitania,  47(i.  In  Ger- 
many, ii,  37-48.  Ileiligenstadt,  81. 
Round  churches  in  Scandinavia,  111- 
110.  In  England.  ISl.  In  Italy,  8,')0, 
8S4.     liyziintine  examples.  482. 

Circidar  winrlows.  Krani'e,  their  number 
and  dissimilariiy  in  tracery,  etc..  i.  .507- 
5U0.     English  examjiles,  ii,  159,  101. 

Oisteician  abbeys,  i,  14,  557. 

Citeaux.  i.  497. 

Civic  and  Municipal  buildings:  Belgian 
■  town-halls,  i,  ODl-GU!.  Cermany,  ii, 
84.  London.  19(i.  Spain,  285.  Italy, 
.357.     Venice.  302. 

Clairvanx.  i.  497. 

Classic  architecture,  cause  of  the  revival 
of.  i.  4;l,  47. 

Clement.  S..  as  a  type  of  the   Roman 

hasllic.in  church,  i.  407,  408.   Its  dale, 

•410.     Colonnade.  420.     Choir,  ii,  202. 

(Jleopatra  in  Egyptian  paintings,  i,  l:i4. 

Cleie^torios  in  Creek  and  Egyptian  tem- 
ples, i.  202.  First  ))ubl;c,i'ion  of  the 
Author's  views  on  the  subject,  ibid. 
note.     Munich  and  Metz,  ii,  76,  77. 


Clermont,  church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port 
at,  i,  491.  Elevation  and  plan  of  ils 
clievet,  493.  494. 

Climate:  regions  in  which  it  has  and  lias 
not  changed,  i,  .50. 

Cloaca  Maxima,  Rome,  arch  of  the,  i, 
21,0,  290. 

Cloisters.  English  and  soulliern,  i,  404. 
Provencal  examples.  404.  Puy  en 
Velay,  49S.  Zurich,  ii.  49.  Gloucester, 
140.  Kilconnel  Abbey,  228.  The 
Iluelgas,  2S8.  Tarazona,  :.S4.  Si. 
Giovanni  in  Laterno.  :JS9. 

Clonmacnoise,  tower  and  arch  at,  ii,  234, 
236. 

Clovis,  division  of  France  on  the  death 
of,  i,  .522. 

Cluny,  Abbey  of,  i,  497.  Its  magnitude 
and  magnificence,  500.  Nartliex,  .501. 
Inlluence  exercised  by  I  lie  establish- 
ment, 505.     Areadcd  house,  084. 

Cluny.  Hotel  de,  i,  585. 

(nidus,  lion  tomb  at,  i,  274. 

Coata,  Titicaca,  Peru,  teriaced  building 
at,  ii,  .585. 

Cobern.  hexagonal  chapel  at,  ii,  42,  48. 

Coblentz.  iburch  of  St.  Castor  at,  ii.  2!>. 

(,'ockerell,  C.  R.,  work  on  Grecian  temiiles 
by,  i,  251  note. 

Cocos,  Castille,  castle  of,  ii,  286,  287. 

('ocumella.  the,  at  \'ulei,  i,  288,  289. 

Cfeur.  .lacipics.  bouse  of,  i,  .585. 

Coimbia,  churches  at.  ii.  290. 

Cologne  Catbedrul:  din;ensions,  compar- 
ative observations,  clc,  i,  24.  .'',:!:!,  .'',.59, 
.501,  5!)0,  5'.-7:  ii,  04.  (8.  Views  as  it 
will  appear  when  ctmpleted,  01.  But- 
tri'sses.  i.  574.  Fi  alurrs  in  wliich  it  is 
pie-e7iiinent.  ii.  57.  Date,  jilan.  etc. ..58. 
I)ispn)i>ortion  of  lenglh  to  height.  .59. 
External  i  roporlitns.  00.  Jli'chanical 
merits.  02.  \\  imlow  tiacerv.  (i8.  Oiig- 
inal  <  atbedral.  28,  58.  -See  2C0,  262, 
382.  38t>,  :!:!9.  342. 

Cologne,  triap!-al  and  other  churches  at, 
'I'lie  Aiioslles".  i.  5!i2:  ii,  24-20.  Sta. 
Alalia  in  Capitolio,  23.  St.  Martin, 
24.  25.  St.  Gereon,  29.  Details.  53. 
Section  and  plan,  54.  St.  Cunibert.  29. 
.5:3.  St.  George.  29.  Sion,  29,  51. 
Most  pleasing  characteristics  of  these 
cliurcbes,  (i2.  An  English  St.  Gereon, 
181,  409.  Convents,  49.  Kwelling- 
houses  and  windows.  50-52.  (iuild- 
ball.  or  Gurzenicli.  84. 

Colossemn,  or  Flavian  am]ihillieatre, 
Rome,  i,  296.  Interest  atlaching  to  it, 
:)2(i.  Effe<'t  of  reduplication  of  parts, 
plan,  sections,  etc. .  327.  Area,  amount 
of  sittim;  sjiace.  :!28. 

Color  as  an  architectural  element,  i,  .85. 
See  Painting. 

Columbaiia.  Rome.  aiTangenient  and  ob- 
iect  of  the.  i.  844. 

Cdluiiina  Rostrata,  ugliness  of,  i,  .340. 

Coino,  cathedral  at,  ii,  34-5.  Broletto, 
359.     Its  advantageous  position,  35U. 
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Composite  order,  i,  302.     Its  merits  and 

defects,  oUo.     Arcades.  3()o. 
Compostell-i.  catliedral  of,  ii,  2.")0.  2.")1. 
Comte,    Aii.,'iijte,   truth  overloolied    by, 

i,  S3. 
Concord,    temple  of,  at  Rome,    i,  209, 

:ji)4,  au7. 

Concjues,  clievet  cliurcli  at,  i,  474,  475, 
478,  479. 

Coiuiuests,  how  effected,  and  general  re- 
sult of,  ii,  498. 

Conrad,  Euiperor.  churches  erected  by, 
ii,  17,  2IJ. 

Coustautine,  church  at  .lerusalem,  built 
by,  i,  .'JUi.  Ills  mother's  tomb,  345. 
His  daugliter's,  340,  431.  liasilican 
churches  erected  by  him,  412,  41(5,  41S. 
His  tomb,  or  baptistery,  431.  His 
church  at  Autioeh,  ii,  435.  See  1,  409, 
402,  403,  403,  409,  410,  417,  419,  433 
note. 

Constantinople,  baths  at,  i,  332.  Cisterns, 
ii,  3S1.  Palace  of  the  Hebdomon, 
i,  3S0,  ii,  432.  Kesults  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  city  by  the  Turks, 
537-53.9.  Civil  and  domestic  archi- 
tecture: "palaces"  and  fire^i,  545. 
Churches:  Monte  San  Angelo,  ii, 
384,  395.  The  Apostles' :  occasion 
of  its  destruction.  533.  Sta.  Irene, 
452,  454,  4G7,  .539.  St.  John,  421, 
422,  441.  Church  of  Mone  tes 
Koras,  455.  Tlie  Pantokiator,  the 
Fetiju  Jamissi,  and  tlie  Tbeotokos, 
4.50.  Sta.  Soohia,  433.  Its  grandeur; 
boast  of  its  founder,  etc.,  443.  Fate  of 
the  original  church,  444.  Dimeusious. 
plan, sections,  etc.,  444-450.  Cojupared 
with  tlie  Renaissance  cathedrals,  450. 
Considered  as  an  outgrowth  of  Roman 
cl.assical  elitices,  451.  Last  creation 
of  Byzantine  art,  452.  Mode  of  light- 
ing its  dome,  453.  Dimensions  of  the 
dome,  .542.  Nuuibar  of  minarets,  544 
(see  454,  509,  537-539).  Double 
church  of  "Ku'chuk  Agia."  or  lesser 
Sta.  Sophia,  ineluliug  tlie  basilica  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  domical 
church  of  SS.  Ssrgius  and  Bacchus, 
437,  442,  443.  Mosques:  appropria- 
tion of  Clu-islian  churches,  ii,  538. 
Mos  pies  of  Eyub  and  Bayazid,  539. 
Suleimauie  Mos  pie,  519-543.  Its  min- 
arets, .544.  Sultau  Ahmed's  Mosque, 
543,  544.  Prince's  Mosque,  544.  Va- 
lide  Mosques,  545.  Mosque,  or  "  Lan- 
tern" of  Osman,  545. 

Construction  in  architecture,  rationale 
of,  i,  22.     Gothic  cathedrals,  581. 

Conventual  buildings,  Germany,  ii.  44,49. 

Corbel,  beautiful  example  of,  i,  580. 

Cordova,  or  Cordoba,  mosque  at,  ii,3Sl, 
523,  524.     Plan,  524.     The  Sanctuary, 

\  525,  520.  Screen  of  chapel,  527,  see 
530. 

Coi-inth,  i,  241.  Age  of  Doric  temple  at, 
■242. 


Corinthian  order,  its  origin;  period  of 
introduction  into  Greece,  i,  240.  250. 
Noteworthy  examples,  247,  250,  2.57, 
259.  Key-note  of  Koman  architec- 
ture, 298.  Roman  elaborations  of  it, 
299-301.  Base  from  the  church  of  St. 
Praxede.  302. 

Corvey,  abbey  of,  ii,  13. 

Costanza,  S..  Rome,  tomb  or  baptistery 
of,  i,  341).      Plan,  431. 

Coucy,  castle-keep  of,  i,  .585.  VioUet  le 
Due's  section,  580  note, 

Coutances  Cathedral,  i,  548.  View,  .548. 
Spires  and  lantern,  579. 

Coventry,  ii,  184. 

Crassiis,  tomb  of  C.  Metella,  wife  of,  i, 
342. 

Crecy,  battle  of,  its  influence  on  French 
art,  i,  524. 

Cremona,  the  Torracio  at,  ii,  318,  319, 
387.  Occasion  of  its  erection,  319. 
Palace  of  the  Jurisconsults,  352. 

Ci'oce,  S.,  basilican  church,  Rome,  its 
date,  i,  410. 

Croix,  S.,  Mont  Majour,  triapsal  church 
of,  i,  402. 

Crosses:  WaUhara,  ii,  194.     Kclls.  241. 

('ruas,  circular  church  at.  i,  4(13,  479. 

Crnciform  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia,  i, 
433. 

Crusaders,  introduction  of  the  Gothic 
style  into  Palestine  by,  ii,  407.  Prin- 
cipal building  erected  there  by  them, 
408.  Others  of  their  churches  there, 
411. 

Crypts,  purposes  to  wdiich  dedicated,  i, 
407.  Examples:  Gollingen.  ii,  29. 
Glasgow,  209.     Otranto,  3'81, 

Crystal  Palace.  Syilenham,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  i,  48.  Assyrian  fa^aile 
erected  by  the  Author,  184  note.  Re- 
production of  the  Court  of  Lions,  Al- 
liambra,  ii,  .5:54  note. 

Ctesiphon.  material  of  the  buildings  of, 
i,  377.  The  Tak  Kesra,  385.  Its  great 
arch,  3S(i. 

Cufic  inscriptions  at  AI  Iladr,  i,  380. 

Cunault,  spire  and  tower  at,  i.  489. 

Cunibert.  S.,  Cologne,  ii,  29,  53, 

Cussi,  near  Beaune,  Roman  pillar  of  Vic- 
tory at,  i,  341. 

Cuthbert,  .Vrchbishop,  baptistery  erected 
by,  ii.  127. 

Ciuco,  Peru.  Manco  Capac's  house  at,  ii, 
584.     Walls,  580-588. 

Cybele,  temple  at  Sardis  of,  i,  248. 

Cyclopean  works,  chief  element  of,  i,  19. 
Irish  examples,  ii,  237,  239.  Peru, 
580. 

Cypselidoe,  race  of,  i,  241. 

Cyreiie,  rock-cut  tombs  at,  i.  275,  284. 
Remains  of  color,  277.  Probable  date, 
277,  358,  note.  Recent  explorations, 
357. 

Cyrus,  so-called  tomb  of,  i,  140,  151. 
View,  plau  and  section,  150,  1.57. 
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Dahueny,  ii.  203. 

Uaiiiascus,  antecedents  and  present  state 

uf  the  great  mosque  at,  ii,  50o.     Plan, 

511(1. 
Dana,  on  the  Euphrates,  ii,  46-5. 
Dandolo,  Enrieo,  catliedral  huilt  hy,   ii, 

;n4. 

Daniel,  so-called  tomb  of,  ii,  549. 

Dantzic,  cathedral  and  churches  of,  ii,  93. 

Darius,  palace  of,  i,  193,  194.  Tomb, 
19.^). 

David,  alleged  sarcophagus  of,  i,  SoCmnte. 

David  1.,  of  Scotland,  and  the  round- 
arched  style,  ii.  2()'2.  A  fosterer  of  mo- 
nastic establishments,  204.  lUshopric 
and  building  founded  by  him,  208, 
218. 

Decorated  style,  see  Edwardian  period. 

Delft.  chnr<'hes  at,  i,  608. 

Delhi,  ii,  490. 

Dclos.  I'elasgic  masonry  at,  i,  237.  Col- 
umns, 2;)0. 

Deiidera.  i.  123.  Fagade  and  Isis-he.aded 
columns  of  the  temple,  130. 

Denis,  S..  abbey  of,  i,  524,  550;  ii,  29, 
r,r,.  122,  bw. 

DenmarU,  church  architecture  in.  ii,  104, 
IOC).     Kouud  churches.  111-113. 

Der  El  15alui.  arch  at.  i.  20C). 

Deveuish,  Ireland,  round  lower  at,  ii, 
23.J-237. 

De  Vogiie,   Comte.     See  Vogii^. 

Diana,  temple  at  Ejihesus  of,  i,  240.  Di- 
mensions. 248.  Entire  absence  of  re- 
mains. 20,S.  I'lan,  arrangements,  etc., 
209.     Temple  at  Nimes,  307,  308,  4.V2. 

Diarbekr,  :!80.     The  great  mosque,  3S1. 

Dieppe,  church  of  St.  .Jacques  at,  i,  !502. 

Diest,  ISelgium.  boucherie  at,  i,  00.5. 

Dighour,  .Vrnu'uia.  Hyzantine  I'hurcli  at; 
View.  ii.  404.     Plan.  etc..  40.5. 

Dijon,  cburcli  of  .St.  Benigne,  at.  i.  477. 
497.  498:  ii.  2S9.  Notre" Dame,  i,  .549. 
Cathedral,  551. 

Dinant,  Notre  Dame  de,  i.  .59.5. 

Diocletian's  I'ala(H^  at  Spalatro:  Arcades, 
i,  304.  Idea  suggested  by  its  siilendor 
and  mau'uitude,  304.  Plan  and  dimen- 
sions, 3(i5.  The  (Jolden  Gateway,  300. 
General  arrangement,  307.  Temples 
in  the  palace,  312,  347,  367.  His 
baths  at  Home,  332. 

Djemla.  basilican  church  at,  i,  404. 

Dodona.  or  Drainyssus.  theatre  at,  i,  271. 

Doganlu,  rock-cut  monuments  at,  i,  223, 
224. 

Doge's  palace,  Venice,  ii,  .303,  .304. 

Domes  and  domical  buildings:  Pelas- 
gian,  i,  235.  The  Pantheon.  310. 
Slinerva  Medica,  347.  Diagram  of 
pendentives,  4.50.  Aquitaine.  407-482. 
St.  Gereon.  Cologne,  ii,  53.  Only  true 
Gothic  dome.  1:35.  Hest  modern 
specimen,  177,  note.  Batallia,  28!^. 
I'lorence,  331.  Chiaravalle,  335.  By- 
zantine, 432-4.50,  Neo-Byzantine. 
452.     Greek  Byzantine,  458.     Mode  of 


lighting  domes.  4.53.  Armenian,  405. 
.See  Circular  churches. 
Domestic  Architecture:  Egypt,  i,  130. 
Roman,  .303.  France,  .583.  Belgium, 
606.  Germany,  ii,  50,  87,  88.  "Eng- 
land, 190.  Ireland,  239.  Turkish, 
.545.     Italian,  362. 

Domitian,  baths  of,  i,  3.32. 

Donato.S.,  on  the  Murano,  apse  of,  ii, 
310,     Zara,  384. 

Donougliuiore.  Ireland,  tower  of,  ii,  230. 
Doorway,  2:!5. 

Doors  and  doorways;  Egyptian,  i,  102, 
Pelasgic,  230,  France:  JIaguelone, 
400,  Beauvais,  .545,  Basle,  ii,  35, 
Chemnitz,  83.  Gothland,  108,  109. 
Lichfield,  189.  Kochester,  190.  Elgin, 
213.  Linlithgow,  221.  Edinburgh, 
222.  Pluseardine,  22.3.  Kildare, 
2:«.  Early  Irish,  235,  238.  Lerida, 
255.  Valencia,  282.  Naples,  383. 
I'alermo,  403.  Moscow,  490.  Firoiiza- 
bad,  ;5S4.  See  Bronze  doors,  gates. 
Porches. 

Dorians,  character  of  the,  i,  233.  Their 
"  treasuries,"  234. 

Doric  temple,  earliest  known  example  of, 
i,  240,  Examples  in  Greece,  242.  In 
.Sicily.  244.  Kationale  of  the  applic.i- 
tion  of  the  order,  248  note.  Columns, 
249,  Material  used,  252,  Sculpture 
and  colors,  2.')3.  Compared  with  the 
Ionic  order,  25:5-2.50.  lioman  ex- 
amples, 298.    Colunmsof  Victory,  341. 

Dort,  church  at,  i,  008. 

Double  churches,  ii,  32-.34,   107,  ii,  442. 

Drainyssus,  or  Dordona,  Greek  theatre 
at,  i.  271.     Plan,  271. 

Drugelte,  circidar  church  at,  ii,  41. 
Plan  an<l  model,  41. 

Druidical  trilitbon,  i.  20. 

Dublin,  English  churches  in,  ii,  226. 
Cathedral,  227, 

Dug^a,  near  Ttuiis,  ancient  tomb  at,  i, 
359,     View,  300, 

Dumblane,  ii,  222. 

Dunfermline,  porch  at,  ii,  220. 

Dunkeld.  window  at,  ii,  221,  222. 

Durability,  18. 

Durham  Cathedr.al:  Pl.an,  ii,  132.  Vaults, 
132,  1-39.  Towers,  141,  107.  Site, 
171.    Chapter-house.  172,   .Spc200,  222. 

Dutch  arebiteeture.  i,  007-009. 

Dyer  Abou  Taneh,  church,  i,  405. 

Earl's  Barton,  Saxon  church  at,  ii,  125. 
Window,  120. 

Early  styles  in  England,  epoch  of,  ii,  121. 

East,  advantage  lo  inquirers  of  the  im- 
miUabilitv  of  manners  and  customs  in 
the,  i,  177, 

Echternach,  abbey  church  of,  ii,  .30. 

Edfou,  temjile  at,  i,  1:33.  Its  arrange- 
ments, dimensions,  etc,,  1^34. 

Edinburgh,  church  doorway  at,  ii,  222. 
Aisle  in  Trinity  church,  224.  Ilolyrood 
and  the  castle,  225. 
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Ecliniiucl,  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  i, 
.").')  7. 

Eihviiril  1.,  monumental  crosses  erected 
bv.  ii.  I'.e. 

E.hvartl  II.,  shrine  or  tomb  of,  ii,  192, 
11)4. 

Edwanl  III.,  i,  .524,  529.  His  tomb,  ii, 
192.  19.;. 

Eilvvaiil  tlie  Black  riince,  tomb  of,  ii, 
192. 

Edwardian  period  of  English  architec- 
ture, ii,  122.  Combination  which  led 
to  its  perfection,  122.  Desire  of  the 
period,  Kil).     Scottish  example,  218. 

Eser,  double  church  at,  ii,  '■io. 

EJ;lintc)n  luuru-iment,  system  carried  out 
In  the,  i.  12. 

Esypt,  architecture  of,  i,  22.  20,  35,  62. 
"Clironology  of  ils  dynasties,  8S.  His- 
torical facts  bearing  on  the  subject,  90, 
91.  Paintings  and  sculpture,  92.  lUti. 
Its  arcliitecture  our  sole  source  of 
kuowlelge  of  its  people,  9:i.  Tlieir 
prortcicncy  as  mathematicians  and 
buililers,  91).  .A.rclutecturally  historic 
value  of  the  sculptured  lists  of  kings, 
124.  Side  of  the  Xile  preferred  for 
sculpture,  l-it).  DomL-stic  archilecture 
of  the  great  Tlieban  period:  existing 
examples,  13J,  131.  Periods  of  de- 
cline and  revival  of  the  arts;  limited 
iniuence  tliereon  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, 133,  134.  Gradual  degradation  of 
the  people:  their  essential  cliaracteris- 
tlc,  l:'.S,  139.  Alleged  parent  state,  140. 
First  users  of  stone,  18S.  Arcliitectural 
feature  neglected  Uy  tliem,  191.  Ob- 
ject of  contention  with  Phrygia,  220. 
Principle  despised  by  tliem.  582.  .See 
Obi-lisks,  Pyramids,  Rock-cut  temples, 
Tlxebes.  iSec  also  i,  145,  ii,  378,  4;;0, 
500.  509.  534,  .542. 

Egyptian  mosques,  see.  Cairo. 

Eleanor,  Queen  of  Edward  I.,  monu- 
mental crosses  to,  ii,  19:!. 

Elegance  and  sublimity,  distinctive  feat- 
ures of.  i,  20. 

Elephanline.  Mammeisi  at,  i,  12(5. 

Eleusis,  temple  of  Ceres  at,  i,  204. 

Elgin  Cathedral,  win  lows  of,  ii.  202.  Its 
date,  211.     Vie>vj,  plan,  etc.,  212-214. 

El-Hakeem,  ii,  410.  Sanctuary  rebuilt 
by  him.  .525. 

Elis.  temple  of  .Jupiter  at.  i,  10. 

Elizabeth  of  (Germany,  residence  of,  ii, 
46.     Cliurch  dedicated  to  her,  57. 

Elizabethan  period,  architecture  of  the, 
ii,  124.     State  of  the  country,  124. 

Elne,    Provence,    cloisters    at,    i,    465. 

Capitals,  405. 
Eloi,  S.,  church  of,  at  Espalion,  i,  481. 
El'diara  palace;  roof,  ii.  198.     Hall,  199. 
Ely  Cathedral,  ii,  130.     Choir  and  pres- 
bytery, l:!3,  1.5:5.      Effect  of   the  new 
reredos,  ihiil.  note.  Plan,  135,  Octagon, 
l;36,  106,  170,    East  end,  1.50.  Site.  171. 
Lantern,  170.  Chapel,  177,  179.    Tomb 


of  Bishop  \Vest,  191.  Bishop  Red- 
man's, 192,  194.  Dimensions,  etc., 
200. 
Emanuel  the  Fortunate.  toml>house  of, 
ii.  288.  Convent  founded  by  him,  290. 
England,  an  architectural  dillicuhy  sur- 
mounted only  in,  i,470.  Introduction 
of  the  pointed  style,  .5:13,  ii.  1.55.  Bold 
transepts,  why  required,  59.  .\biding 
love  of  the  people  for  Gothic  art,  119. 
Multiplicity  of  worlcs  on  the  national 
architecture;  space  allotted  to  it  iu 
this  work,  120.  Epochs  of  its  liistory, 
121.  Saxon  architecture.  125.  Domi- 
nating feature  in  the  plans  of  our 
cathedrals,  129.  Vaults,  l:i9.  Pier 
arches,  151.  Window  tracery,  155. 
External  proportions,  103.  Diversity  of 
style,  170.  Situation,  171.  Chapter- 
houses, 172.  Chapels,  177.  Parish 
churches,  181.  Details,  doorways,  etc., 
185.  Tombs,  191.  Crosses,  193. 
Civil  and  domestic  architecture,  196. 
Comparative  table  of  catlicdrals,  200. 
English  influence  in  Ireland,  220,  241. 
Cailiedrali:  See  Bristol,  CaiUerbiuy, 
Carlisle.  Chicliester,  Coventry,  Dur- 
ham, Ely.  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Here- 
■  ford,  Lichtield,  Lincoln,  Norwich, 
Oxford.  S.  Paul's.  Peterborough.  Salis- 
bnrv.  Wells.  Westminster,  Winches:er, 
York.  See  ii,  294. 
Ephesus,  i.  220.  Temple,  see  Diana. 
Erechtheium,  the.  i,  39.  Its  perfectness 
as  a  sample  of  Greek  art,  245.  Column 
and  cornice,  254.  Caryatides,  258. 
Mode  of  lighting,  265,  Its  threefold 
aspect,  265."  Plan,  section,  and  view, 
205,  200. 
Erfurth  Cathedral,  and  church  of  St. 
Severus,  ii,  79.  View  and  peculiar 
features  of  the  latter.  79. 
Ermenland,    or   Eastern   Prussia,  brick 

buildings  of.  ii,  93. 
Ermet.  the  .ancient  Hermonthis,  i.  405. 
Erzerotmi,  Hospital  of  Culu  Janu  at,  ii, 

5.50.     Interior.  .551. 
Esarliaddon,  palace  of,  i,  178. 
Esslingen,  church  at.  ii,  05. 
Estrenrndiira,  chapel  at  Humanejos  in, 

ii.  279.     Particulars,  280. 
Etchmiasdin.  legendary  occasion  of  the 

four  cdiurches  at.  ii,  4()8,  409. 
Ethiopians,  probable  parent-stock  of  the, 
i.  140.  Most  remarkable  of  their 
monuments,  141.  Their  mode  of  pre- 
serving their  dead,  142.  Arches,  205. 
Ethnology  and  Ethnosrapliy,  as  applied 
to  arciiiteetin-e,  i,  52.  Importance  of 
Archieology  .as  an  adjunct,  .5:5.  Charac- 
teristics of  various  races  and  ages,  55 
-83.  \See  Aryans.  Celtic  races, 
Semitic  races,  Turanian  races,]  Con- 
clusion, S3,  84.  Ethnological  con- 
siderat  ions  liearing  on  the  architecture 
of  France.  442-447. 
Eton,  ii,  197. 
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Etruscans,  moun:'.sof  the,  i,  16.  Parallels 
in  Asia  Minor,  2'il.  Certainty  of  their 
existence,  :i7'J.  Their  probable  orijjin, 
permanence  of  their  influence  on  Ko- 
nian  ai-t,  liSO,  281.  Only  exanijile  of 
their  temples,  282.  Their  civil  bnibl- 
in_;s,  skill  in  engineering,  etc.,  28.j. 
Shapes  anil  classification  of  their  rock- 
cut  tombs,  284,  2S.J.  Nnmerousness  of 
their  tumuli,  28t).  Prominent  ex- 
ami)les,  2S7-2'Jtl.  Tomb  of  Aruns, 
290.  Their  use  of  tlie  arch,  2!)U,  2111, 
2'JU.  Their  amphitlieatres  and  amuse- 
ments, 320. 

Euphrasius,  Bishop,  basilica  built  by,  i, 
42.5. 

Evreux  Cathedral,  i,  551.  Circular  win- 
dow, 5()8. 

Exeter  Cathedral:  screen,  ii,  138.  Vault, 
144.  Bay,  154.  Clioir,  155.  Western 
entrance.  I(i7.  Bishop  Marshall's  tomb, 
188.      IJinu'Iisions.  etc.,  2UU. 

Eynb,  mosque  of,  ii.  53'.). 

Ezekiel.  tomb  of,  ii.  54il.     View,  550. 

Ezra,  in  the  llauran,  Byzantine  cliurch 
at,  ii,  441. 

FaQades:  Paris,  i,  oO.  Denilera,  130. 
Jerusalem,  3.50.  .3.58.  Belem,  ii,  201. 
Novaia,  .301.  Piaeenza,  3IIS.  Verona, 
311.  Siena,  320.  Venice.  303.  Ferraia, 
o45.  Troja,  370.  lourmanini,  427. 
Sla.  Sophia,  440. 

Falaise,  castle  of,  i,  .586. 

Falkland  Castl..,  ii,  225. 

Fanal  de  ("imetiere,  and  the  Irish  round 
tower,  ii,  23,2. 

Fano,  b.asilica  btiilt  by  Vitruvins  at.  i, 
322. 

Fellows,  Sir  Charles,  his  Lyclan  investi- 
gations, i,  224,  227. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  sepulchral 
chapel  of,  ii.  275. 

Ferrara,  the  Dnonio  at,  ii,  34-5.  Fa<;:ide. 
340.     Palazzo  I'nl)lieo,  357. 

Fez,  towers  of,  ii.  .530. 

Fire  temples  of  the  Persi.ans,  i.  202. 

Firouzabad.  iialaee  at.  i,  383.  Plan, 
doorway,  384.  External  walls,  :iS5. 
Internal  arrangement,  385.     Date,  380 

Fland)oyant  style,  its  faults  ami  beauties, 
i,  .507,  ii,  1()0,  l(i3.  Introduced  into 
Scotland.  201. 

Flamiiiian  Way.  i.  335. 

Flanders,  sic  Belgium. 

Flanders,  French,  i.  447. 

Flavian  amphitheatre,  Korac,  see  Colos- 
seum. 

Florence,  baptistery  ,at.  i,  437.  Cathe- 
dral, (St.  Mary's,  or  Sla.  Maria  del 
Fiori),  proportion  of  solids  to  area, 
581.  I>eft  tuilinisheil.  ii,  328.  Plan, 
330.  Dome  and  nave.  331.  Flank, 
333.  SS.  Croee  and  Maria  Novella, 
34.5.  San  Michele.  341i.  (Jlofo's 
campanile,    354.       Palazzo    Veccliio, 


357.  San  Miniato,  .370-:572,  380,  .381. 
See  ii,  293,  294,  207,  317.  337,  342,  345, 
355. 

Folo,  Gothland,  church  at,  ii,  110. 
Pointed  interior.  110. 

Fontevrault.  plan  of  church  at,  i,  485. 
.Chevet  and  bay.  480. 

Fontifroide,  church  at,  i,  4.5S.  Section, 
459.  Cloisters,  405.  See  i,  493,  ii, 
210. 

Form  in  Architecture,  principles  of,  i, 
25. 

Fortifieil  cluirches  in  France.  iSee  Ma- 
guelone,  Koyat. 

Fortnna  Virilis,  temple  of,  i.  .307. 

Foscari  palace,  Veiuce.  ii.  305. 

Fougeres.  town  walls  of,  i,  580. 

France.  Koman  arches  in,  i,  337—3.39. 
Koman  column  at  Cussi,  341.  Diver- 
sity and  ultimate  fusion  of  races, 
architectural  provinces,  etc..  442—147. 
Architecture  of  tlie  northern  divisii  n, 
500.  Progress  in  Central  France.  510. 
(iieat  architectural  epoch  of  the 
nation.  .522—524.  Gothic  catliedrals, 
.532.  Painted  Glass:  External  sculp- 
tures. 442,  443.  Collegiate  cliurches, 
5.5.5-501.  Details:  Pillars.  .5C3.  Win- 
dows, 505.  Circular  windows,  507. 
Bays,  .509.  Vaults,  571.  Buttresses, 
57:).  Pinnacles,  .570.  Spires.  577. 
Lanterns,  Corbels,  etc..  .579,  .580.  Con- 
struction, .581.  (  liurch  furniture, 
.582.  Domestic  arcliilcctiu'e;  absence 
of  noteworthy  lowu-halls.  58.'!.  Houses, 
5^4.  Castcllale  1  1  uildings,  etc.,  58.5. 
Fortified  town-walls.  5^0.  See  ii,  ,53, 
,55.  Freiudi  forms  in  English  edifices, 
ii,  i:57,  1-55.  1.58.  Styles  of  the  two 
countries  compared.  139.  lO:!.  172.  185, 
197.  French  styles  in  Scotland.  201. 
In  Spain,  245,  2  8.  Examples  of  the 
styles  of  the  various  provinces,  xee 
Anjou.  A(|uitania,  Auveruiie.  Bur- 
gundy, Frankish  Province,  Normandy. 
(^(tliedralx:  Sec  Alby,  Amiens, 
Angcis,  Angouleine.  Antmi.  Auxcrre, 
Avignon,  Bayi'iix,  Bazas.  Beauvais, 
Bes:in(;on,  Bordeaux,  l.ourges.  Cliar- 
tres,  Cinitanecs.  Dijon.  Evreux,  l.acn, 
Limoges,  Lisieux.  I.vons,  Ne\  ers, 
No- re  Dame.  Paris,  Ncyon,  Orleans, 
Poitiers.  Ivheims,  Fiouen,  Sens,  Sois- 
sons.  Toul,  Toulouse,  Tours,  Tioyes, 
Vieinie.  See  also  ii,  £3,  55,  157,  170, 
342.  400. 

Fraiddsh  Province.  France,  birthplace 
of  the  true  (iothie  Pointed  style,  i, 
.5(K).     Frankish  Architecture,  522. 

Franks.  Jlr.,  suggestion  by,  i,  09  note. 
Frauenbnru'.  br'ck  ihurcli  at,  ii.  94. 

Frederick  II.,  castle  l)uilt  by,  ii,  :!88. 
Freemasonry,  its  oiiL;in,   rationale,  etc., 
i.  .527-,529!     Its  influence  on   Geunan 
arehiteelure.  .5;J0.  i;,  09. 
Freshford,   Kilkenny,   doorway    at,    ii, 
231. 
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Fribui;;  in  the  Brisgau.  callictiral  of,  i. 

rUO,  "uDlJ,  ii,  62.     "View,  Oo.     Details, 

64. 
Friburg  on  the  Unstrult,  double  chapel 

at,  ii,  38. 
Friuli,  vaulteJ  chapel  at,  ii,  208. 
Fill. la.  original  cathcdial  of,  ii,  12.    Cif- 

ciilar  church.  40. 
Funics,  Belgium,  belfry  of,  i,  601. 

Gaeta,  tower  at,  ii,  3S6,  300. 

Gaillard,  castle  of,  i,  580. 

Gainsborough  ,\bbey,  ii,  109. 

Galatina,  ii,  370. 

Gall,  S. .  ancient  pl.an  of  moniistery  found 
at,  anil  details  of  same.  ii.  .5-0,  27. 

Galla  Placidia,  alleged  sarcophagus  of, 
i,  437  note.  Her  tomb,  its  peculiar 
form,  polychromatic  decorations,  etc., 

.  438. 

Gallerus,  oratory  of,  ii,  230. 

Galway,  ancient  house  in,  ii,  240. 

Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  tomb 
of,  ii,  191. 

Gates  and  Gateways:  Assyrian,  i,  174. 
HuUlah,  Jerusalem,  218.  Pelasgic, 
230-238.  Arpino.  200.  Bristol,  ii, 
ISO.  Moscow,  49-5.  Ctesiplion,  3Sfl. 
See  Doors,  Golden  Gateways. 

"  Gates  "  of  the  Bible,  i,  193. 

Gates  of  Justice,  i,  338. 

Gazni,  ii,  237  note.     See  Ghazni. 

(Je.ldington,  cross  at,  ii,  104. 

(Jelathi,  Armenia,  capital  at,  ii,  474. 

Gehihausen,  palace  at:  arcade,  ii,  45. 
Its  chief  features,  40.  Particulars  and 
view  of  the  church,  55. 

Genevieve,  S.,  Paris,  i,  24,  .52.3. 

Geology,  importance  of  PaUeontology  in 
the  study  of,  i,  53,  54. 

George,  S.,  Cologne,  ii,  29. 

George's,  S.,  Hall,  Liverpool,  i,  .334 
note. 

Gereon's  S.,  Cologne,  and  English  par- 
allel to,  ii,  181.     See  Cologne. 

Gerizim,  Jlotnit,  Justinian's  Church  on, 
ii,  435. 

Germain  des  Pres,  S.,  Paris,  in  its  origi- 
nal state,  i,  52:3. 

Germany,  round-arched  Gothic  style  of, 
i,  23.     (Character  of  its  races,  444,  ii, 

1.  EiTect  of  Freemasonry,  i,  ooO,  ii, 

2.  Claim  as  to  the  Pointed  style,  3. 
Leailing  characteristics  of  the  Round 
style,  4.  Basilicas,  .5-30.  .\rtistic 
metier  of  the  Northern  Germans.  21. 
Double  churches,  32-;i4.  Noteworthy 
peculiarities  in  German  Gothic.  :!4. 
Circular  and  polygonal  churches,  37- 
4:3.  Domestic  architecture.  Hound 
style,  44-.52.  Ecclesiastic  examples, 
Pointeil  style,  .53-80.  Foible  of  Ger- 
m.vu  masons,  64.  Circular  churches 
(Pointed  style),  church  furniture,  civil 
architecture,  81-88.  Itaces  and  build- 
ing materials  of  North  Germany,  SO. 
Kxamples  of   brick  architecture,  00- 


98.  A  trick  of  its  architects,  20.5. 
(ierman  artists  brought  to  Moscow, 
400.     See  ii,  140,  104,  107.  245,  :;20. 

GernroJe,  basilican  church  at,  ii.  12,  K!. 

Gcrum,  Gothland,  early  pointed  door- 
way at,  ii,  100. 

Gerona.  Spain,  vault  in  the  cathedral  at, 
ii,  151.  Plan,  270.  Interior,  271. 
Arcade,  284. 

Ghazan  Khan,  niosque  founded  by,  ii, 
.551,  5.52. 

Ghazni,  ii.  2:37  note. 

Ghengis  Khan,  ii,  ,551. 

Ghent,  i.  .580.  Church  of  St.  P.avon, 
599.  Belfry,  OUl.  Town-hall,  003. 
Cloth-hall  and  boatmen's  lodge,  00.5. 

Ghibellines  and  Guelfs;  influence  of 
their  quarrels  on  Italian  architecture, 
ii,  :322. 

Gibel  Barkal,  temples  and  pyrannds  at, 
i,  140-142. 

Gilles,  S.,  church  of,  i,  4.55,  400,  ii,  1S.5. 

Giorgio  in  Velabro.  .S.,  lioman  basilican 
church,  its  date,  i,  409. 

Giotto,  campanile  designed  by,  ii, 
354. 

Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina,  S.,  Ptoman  ba- 
silican church,  its  date,  i,  400. 

Giovanni  Laterano.  .S.,  Roman  basilican 
church,  built,  i,  409.  Rcliuilt,  410. 
Present  state,  410.  Original  founder, 
410.     Cloister,  ii.  :3S0. 

Giralda,  Seville,  dimensions  of  the,  ii, 
530.     View,  531. 

Gizeh,  Pyramids  at,  see  Pyramids. 

Gladiatorial  exhibitions  at  Rome,  i,  326. 

Glasgow  Catli3dral,  ii,  207-211. 

Glass,  painted,  see  Painted  glass. 

Glendalough.  seven  churches  at,  ii,  229. 
St.  Kevm's  Kitchen.  231.  Its  date, 
232.     AVindow,  237.  2:38. 

Gloucester  Cathedral,  ii.  130.  Choir, 
144,  14.5.  CloistcM-.  140,  147.  Nave, 
1.52.  Western  entrance,  107.  Anoma- 
lies of  style,  KiS.  Site,  171.  Chapter- 
house, 172.  Tomb  of.  Edward  II,  192, 
194. 

Golden  Gateways:  Spalatro,  i,  366.  Je- 
rusalem, ii.  410.  420. 

Gollingen,  horseshoe-arch  crypt  at,  ii, 
20. 

Gorlitz,  Petri  Kirche  at,  ii,  80. 

Gothic  arclutecture;  source  of  its  beauty, 
i.  14.  Massiveness,  17.  Frcni'h  and 
English  pecidiarities  contrasted,  22, 
2:3.  Proportion:  naves,  aisles,  towers, 
spires.  20-31.  Carved  ornaments,  :34, 
35.  Painted  glass  and  sculpture,  37. 
Symmetry,  how  far  regarded.  30.  Im- 
itation of  Nature.  42.  Effect  of  fif- 
teentli-century  enthusiasm,  4:!.  Con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  th<!  clergy.  47. 
Compared  with  Egyptian  arclutecture, 
130.  Element  of  superiority  in  Roman 
roofs,  ;320.  Roman  peculiarities  em- 
ployed and  imi)roved  upon.  320. 
Cause  of  its  decadence,  375.    An  oasis 
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of  (Jotliic  art,  :]'X>.  Tteijions  peopleil 
by  the  Gothic  tribes:  ()i'i!,'iii  of  tlie 
style,  ijJO.  Tnte  application  of  the 
U'l'iii,  3'.ll).  Its  birth — date,  :i!)7.  Stone 
vaults  and  wooden  roofs,  their  aecess- 
oiies  and  their  dangers,  4L!S,  4.'j5,  J-lil. 
Inventors  of  the  true  pointed  style, 
.^(10.  Progress  nnder  the  French  Kings, 
■)'2:-'y24.  [See  France.]  Inlrodnetion 
of  painted  glass,  .")20.  Abiding  love 
for  the  style^in  England,  ii.  111).  Ed- 
wardian period,  llili.  Cnhnination 
tin  ler  the  Tndors,  123.  English  ex- 
anqiles,  12il-2U().  [.See  England.] 
•Scottish  examples,  201-22.").  |.S'rp 
.Scotland.]  Ireland,  228.  Period  of 
its  prevalence  in  Spain,  244.  .Span- 
ish examples,  24('-2S7.  [Ner  .Spain.] 
Portngal,  2SS-2'.i2.  Gothic  invasion 
of  Italy,  2'.I7.  Lombard  and  Koinul- 
arched  style,  297-320.  Pointed  Italian. 
.321-.349.  |. See  Italy.]  Sicilian  Pointed 
stvle,  311!).  40.5.  The  style  in  Pales- 
tine, 407-113.     .See  ii,  21)4,  oil. 

GolhlanI,  inlcrest  attacliing  to  the 
architectme  <if.  ii,  lOti.  Occasion  of 
the  early  prosjicrity  of  its  cajiital,  107. 
Its  ehiirehes:  early  pointed  examples, 
107-101).     Komid  chnrchcs.  111,  112. 

Gonda.  painted  ^lass  at.  i,  (illS. 

(iranada.  cxpnlsiim  of  the  Moors  from, 
ii,  271),  ■"<37.     Nc40(i,  .527,  530. 

Granson,  clnn'ch  at,  ii,  11. 

Great  l.eiglis  Church,  Essex,  spire  of, 
ii,  182. 

Greece,  Byzanliiie  churches  in,  ii,  458- 
451. 

Greeks,  architecture  of  the,  i,  11.  Their 
non-eniployment  of  the  arch,  22.  Use 
of  proiHirtion,  21).  Of  ornament,  .32. 
Borrowing's  from  the  .\ssyrians,  33,  .35, 
147.  Uniformiiy  and  symmetry,  .31). 
Immigration  of  the  .\ryans  and  Pe- 
lasgi,  75.  llesidts  of  the  Pela-gic  influ- 
ences. SI  iidle.  Thcii-  iudclilc.lness  to 
the  Kgyptiaiis,  127.  240.  Points  in 
which  they  surpassed  them,  131).  Their 
theory  as  io  Egyptian  civiliza'ion.  140. 
Essential  dilferences  between  them 
and  the  liomans,  221),  271).  2S0.  Chro- 
nological memoianda.  230.  .Sources 
of  their  language,  arts,  religioti,  etc., 
232.  Short  iieriod  comprehended  in 
their  great  history.  233.  Dimensions 
of  their  teinjiles.  247.  System  of  pro- 
portion employed,  251.  Forms  of 
their  temples,  "i.  2.51)-262.  iMode  of 
lighting  lliem,  2(>2-2(i5.  Their  muni- 
cipal archiiccluri',  270.    Theatres.  271 
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ture. 27S.  Period  of  art  development 
in  their  nation,  270.  Kesnlt  of  their 
repulse  of  their  invaders,  280.  Their 
stvle  of  decoration  adopted  .at  Pompeii, 
371.372.  Their  roots.  451.  Work  of 
Greek  architects  in  Ku=sia.  ii,4s|.  485, 
4S8.     Hee  Pelasgi.     Greek  orders  of 


Architecture,    see   Corinlhian,  Doric, 
Ionic. 
Greenste.ad,  Essex,  wooden  cliurch   at, 

ii,  no. 

Gregory,  S.,  legend  of  the  appearance  of 

the  .Saviour  to.  ii,  461). 
Gtiebwiller,  cathedral  of.  ii,  30. 
Guerin.    S. ,    Neuss,    church   of,    ii,   29. 

Windows,  51. 
Guildhall,  London,  ii,  190. 
Guimaraens,  Porttigal,  ii,  292. 
Gutschmid"s  Chaldean  researches,  i,  144. 

Hadrian,  remains  of  temple  built  by,  i, 
308,312.  Triumphal  arches,  330.  Ills 
famous  tomb,  or  "  Mole."  343,  349. 
Pillars  thereof,  415.     .Sec  ii,  433. 

Ilagbv,  Gothland,  round  church  at,  ii, 
114." 

IlaUeem,  Caliph,  sanctuary  built  by,  ii, 

Hal.  \otre  Dame  de,  i,  .595. 
llall'cr.-tadt  cathedral,  ii,  70. 
Ilalicarnassus,    i,  220.      Mausoleum  at, 

i72--.:74. 
Hall,  .sir  .lames,  theory  of,  ii,  83. 
Ilandjtirg.  ii.  1)0. 
Ilaimner-beam  roofs,  ii,  198. 
Hampton  Court,  ii,  198. 
Hanover,  church  tower  at.  ii,  03. 
Haroun  el   Itashid.  absence  of  proofs  of 

the  magnilii'ence  of,  ii,  548.    Splendor 

of  his  court.  548. 
Ilasbeiya,  remains  ,at,  ii,  .507. 
Hassan.  Sultan,  inoscpie  of,  ii,  514,  515. 
Hastings,    battle    of,    its    architectural 

result,  ii,  IllO. 
Hatuaii.  elfeet  of  the  Mahonie<lan  con- 

(|uest  on  the  buildings  in  the.  ii,  450. 
Ileljron,  mo.s(pie  at,  ii,  413.     I'lan,  41.1. 
Hechlingeii,  chinch  at,  ii.  30. 
lleckington  church,  sedilia   in.   ii.   191. 

Canopy,  181). 
Hcei'en's  notion  of  the  ruins  at  Wady 

cl-Ooatih.  i.  142. 
Height.  disi)roportionate,    its  effect,    ii, 

.51),  (iO. 
Heiligeustadt,  Anna  chapel  at,  ii,  81. 
Ileisterbach.    abbey   church   of.    ii.    29. 

Cloisters,  ii,  41). 
Ile.iira,  events  of  the  first  century  of  the, 

ii.  497. 
Helena.  S.,  Constantine's  mother,  tomb 

of,  i,  345,  429, 431.    Sections  and  eleva- 
tion, 34G.     Church  built  by  her,  ii,  13, 

50.  4 IS. 
Heliopolis,    bcauLiful  obelisk  at,  i,  108, 

129. 
Henry  III.,  choir  rebuilt  by,  ii,  1.58. 
Henry  VII. 's  chapel.  French  and  (Jerman 

parallels  to,   i,   501,   ii,    73,    137,    275. 

Aisle.  147. 
Herculanenm,  theatre  at,  i.  323. 
Hereford  Cathedral,  lancet  window  in, 

ii,  1.57. 
Herod's   Temple   at  Jeru-salem,  i,  215, 

210.      Type  of    the    Expiatory  Stele 
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ercrteil  bv  him,  i,  230.    His  tomb,  356. 

Sin-  ii,  433.  49-t. 
Ileroilotus  on  Uie  tumulus  of  Alyattes, 

i,  T21. 
Hicrapolis,   Byzantine  churches   at,   ii, 

43  J,  431. 
Hil  lesheini.   basilirau  churcli  at,  plan 

and  interior,  ii.  Ifi.     Description,  17. 
Hindus,  proverbial  objection  to  the  arch 

by  the,  i,  22.  l'U7. 
Hitterdal,   Norway,  wooden  church  at, 

plan.  ii.  IKi.     View,  117. 
Ho^^arth's  pictures,  i,  4. 
Holienstaiifens.  arcliiteetural  period  of 

the,  ii,  '2S.     liemains  of  their  palaces, 

castles,  etc.,  4.'),  107,  388. 
Hollaml,  race  indigenous  to,  and  archi- 
tecture of,  i,  (iu7-0iJ9. 
Holyrood  chapel,  its  date,  ii,  218.     Ar- 
cades, 212.     See  22.5. 
Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  Church  of 

the,  i,  304.  ii,  40S-4U.  432. 
Homer's    architectural    descriptions,    i, 

239.     Relijfion  of  his  poem,  230. 
Honeyman,  ilr.  Jolin,  drawings  by,  ii, 

218,  note. 
Honeysuckle  ornament,  i,  247,  2.54. 
Hope,  Air.  Beresford,  point  asserted  by, 

1,  5.58  note. 
Horseshoe  arches  at  Gollingen,  ii,  29. 
Horse  tent,  Niniroud,  i,  184,  185. 
Hoskins,    Mr.,  pyramids   figured  by.  i, 

111.  His  Ethiopian  researches,  20."). 
Huelgas,  ii.  2811.  Cloister  of  the,  283. 
Hugh.  S.,  of  Lincoln,  architectural  debt 

due  to.  ii,  142. 
Hugo.  Victor,  an  axiom  of,  i,  543. 
Humanejos,  chapel  at,  ii,  279,  280. 
Husoiu.  Shah,  iladrissa  of,  ii,  557.    Par- 

tirulars,  .5.58. 
Huy,  Notre  Dame  de,  i,  595. 

Ibn  Touloun,  mosque  of,  ii,  509.  View, 
510.     Wimlow,  511.     Minarets,  513. 

Ibrim  in  Nubia,  basilican  church  at,  i, 
404. 

Igel.  near  Treves,  Roman  monument  at, 
i,  350. 

Ilescas.  tower  at.  ii,  280.  Description, 
281. 

Ilissus.  lon'c  temple  on  the,  i,  245,  2G5. 

India,  portico  suitaljle  for  the  climate  of, 
ii,  25.1,  note. 

Ingelheira,  Cliarlemagne's  palace  at,  ii, 
45. 

Inkprman.  cave  at,  ii,  479. 

Inn  >r  Temple  Hall.  ii.  198. 

Innisfallen.  Celtic  church  or  oratory  at, 
ii,  229.     View,  230. 

lona,  ii.  202,  223.     Window,  223. 

Ionian  colonies,  i,  220. 

Ionic  order,  origin  of  the,  i,  147,  228,  229. 
Result  of  recent  discoveries :  oldest  and 
linest  examples,  245.  Temples  of  .Juno, 
Diana,  and  Apollo,  24(i.  Compared 
with  the  Doric  order,  2.53.  Columns 
an.l    cornices,    254.      Carving,   color. 


masonry,  etc.,  254.     Use  of  the  order 
by  the  Komaiis,  299. 

Ipsamboul,  rock-cut  temple  at,  i,  125. 

Ireland,  scroll  work  at  New  Grange  in, 
i,  236  note.  Character  of  its  early 
architecture:  source  of  the  anti-.'Saxou 
feeling,  ii.  226.  Examples  of  its  archi- 
tecture, 227-241. 

Iron  as  a  building  material,  i,  21. 

Irrigation,  proficiency  of  the  Turanian 
races  in,  i,  63. 

Isaac's,  St.,  at  St.  Petersburg,  redeeming 
feature  in  the  design  of,  i,  20. 

Isis-headed  or  Typhoniau  capitals,  i,  35, 
123.  141. 

Ispahan,  works  of  Shah  Abbas  at,  the 
Maiden  .Shah  and  its  accompanying 
buildings,  ii,  •5.56,  .557.  Sultan  Husein's 
Jladrlssa,  ■5.57.  Char  Bagh,  559.  View 
of  palace,  560. 

Issoire,  chevet  church  at:  Plan,  491. 
Elevation  and  section,  492. 

Italy,  ethnographic  history  of  art  in,  i, 
279.  Adaptation  of  circular  buildings 
left  by  the  Romans,  476.  Introductory 
notice;  Divisions  and  classification  of 
styles,  ii,  293.  Lombard  and  round- 
arched  Gothic,  297.  Examples.  298- 
320.  Pointed  Gothic :  effect  of  the  dis- 
putes of  factions.  .32L  Sources  of  dif- 
ference between  Italian  Gothic  and 
that  of  other  peoples,  322.  Examples, 
324-349.  Circular  buildings,  350. 
Towers,  :35I.  Porches,  3.55.  Civic 
buildings,  :;57.  Moulded  bricks,  360. 
■\Vindows.  3(11,  .366.  Byzantine  Roman- 
es;iue  and  other  (jhases  of  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  368,  370,  :3S9.  Palestine, 
why  treated  as  (architecturally)  a  part 
of  Italy,  407.  *'<»e  Amalfi,  Asti.  Bari, 
Bittonto,  Bologna.  Brindisi.  Byzan- 
tine, Ferrara.  Florence.  Friuli.  Lucca, 
Mantua,  Milan.  Najiles,  Novara, 
Orvieto,  Padua,  Palestine,  Pavia.  Pi- 
acenza,  Pisa,  Prato,  Rome,  Sicily, 
Siena,  Toscanella,  Venice,  Vercelli, 
Verona,  Vicenza. 

Ivan  IH.,  and  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
churches  built  by,  ii,  489. 

.Jaina,  i,  .3.58.  Parallel  to  its  style  in 
Ireland,  ii,  2.39. 

James,  S.,  sepidchre  of.  i,  ;'.5fi,  3.58. 

Jedburgh  .\bbey.  mixed  style  at,  ii.  202. 
Pier  arches,  204.  Their  peculiarity, 
205. 

Jerpoint  Abbev,  tower  and  battlements 
of,  ii,  2:59. 

Jerusalem,  chief  feature  of  admiration  in 
the  temple  of,  i,  19.  Earliest  Temple, 
or  Tabernacle,  212,  213.  Solomon's 
Temple,  65,  68,  192.  Source  of  its 
splendor,  21.3.  Its  dimensions  and 
plan,  214,  215.  Ornaments  and  acces- 
sories of  metal,  214.  Subsequent 
rebuildings:  Herod's  Temple,  215. 
Author's  drawing  ot   the  same,  216. 
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Its  magnitude  and  magnificence:  the 
Gate  Huldali.  217.  Cognate  temples, 
219.  rimrch  of  the  Holy  Seimlchi-e, 
oil4,  ii,  4U.S-411,  4o2  note.  Bassi- 
relievi  on  tlie  Arch  of  Titus,  i,  :!:;(!. 
Rock-huilt  tombs:  Herod's,  Zeeha- 
riah's,  3.)0.  Absalom's,  the  Judges', 
3.")7.  Result  of  the  Crusades,  ii,  407. 
Churches  of  SS.  Anne,  Marie  la 
Grande,  Marie  Latine,  and  the  Made- 
laine,  411.  Constantine's  Basilica  and 
the  Golden  Gateway,  419.  riu-pose  of 
the  latter,  420  note.  "  Dome  (if  Koclc," 
or  Mosrjue  of  Ouiar.  408,  421,  4:12-4;)'). 
449,  4.V2,  507.  Mosque  el-AUsali  (  Abd 
el-Malelv's),  502-.J05.  Fountains,  507. 
ticc  ii,  411. 

Jews,  period  of  the  Exode  of  the,  i,  91. 
Sffi  .Jerusalem,  .Senn'tic  races. 

John,  King  of  Portugal,  church  founded 
by,  ii.  2,ss. 

John,  S.,  Kavenna,  baptistery  of ,  i,  4"A. 
Knights  of  St.  John,  ii,  .">S4. 

Jones,  Owen,  re]iroduction  of  the  Al- 
hambra  Cotnt  of  Lions  by,  ii,  f>;'A  note. 

Josepluis,  fragment  of  Manetlio  pre- 
served by,  i,  90,  91.  \,Sce  Manetho.] 
His  idea  of  Solomon's  palace.  210. 

Judah,  alleged  tondjs  of  the  kings  of,  i, 
;35G  note. 

Judea,  architecture  of,  see  Jerusalem. 

Judges,  tomb  of  the,  i,  357.  Facade, 
358. 

Jumieges,  Norman  church  at,  i,  513, 
514,'51(1. 

Juno,  temple  at  Samos  of,  i,  240.  Dimen- 
sions, 24S. 

Jupiter,  temples  of:  at  Elis,  i,  10.  (Jlym- 
pia,  24:1.     Agrigentuni,  24S. 

Jupiter  Amnion,  alleged  ruins  of  a  tem- 
ple of.  i.  142. 

Jupiter  Caiiilolinus,  Etruscan  temple  to, 
i.  2S2.  :;nO. 

Jupiter  Oh'mpius,  temple  at  Athens  of. 
i,  247.  Dimensions,  247,  313.  School 
to  which  it  belongs,  2.58.  How 
lishted.  204.  Plan,  2li5.  View  of  its 
ruins,  :;i:!. 

Jupiter  Stator.  temjile  of,  i.  3t,  .300, ;»!. 
Its  form  and  dimensions,  :;0li. 

Jupiter  Tonaiis,  temple  of,  i,  iJOO, 

Justinian's  ehureh  at  Bethbdiem,  ii, 
418.  His  boast  on  the  completion  of 
the  mos(|ue  of  Sta.  Sophia,  443,  444, 
Church  in  Armenia  ascribed  to  him, 
400, 

Kaaba,  at  Jleeca,  i,  05,  ii,  499,  501,  518. 

Persian  Khabahs,  i,  202, 
Kairoan,  or  Kirwan,  mosque  at,  ii,  400, 

520, 
Kaitbey,  mosque  and  tomb  of,   ii,  51G, 

View,  510, 
Kalabsehe,  roek-euf  temple   at,    i,    120, 

Roman  temple:    Plan,  l:M.     Section, 

l:!7, 
Kalb  Louzeh,  church  at,  ii,  425, 


Kallundborg,  Denmark,  peculiarly 
formed  church  at,  ii,  105,     View,  100, 

Kaloun,  mosque  of,  ii,  5i;?, 

Kalybe,  Syria,  chapel  at:  Plan,  440, 
View,  44(), 

Kampen,  church  at,  i,  008, 

Kangovar,  temple  at,  i,  219,  314. 

Karlslnug  Cathedral,  li,  2. 

Karnac,  chief  f(>ature  of  the  Hypostyle 
Hall  at,  i,  17.  Its  dimensions,  24, 
118.     Original  founder  of  the  Temple, 

108.  Its  successive  accretions,  great 
magnitude,  etc.,  118-120.  The  South 
Temple,  122,  123.  Parallel  to  the  Hy- 
postyle Hall,  119.  Seen.  .5:!4. 

Kelat  Seimin,  .Syria,  church  and  monas- 
tery at,  ii,  42:i.  Double  church,  4;;o. 
Section  and  plan.  4:j0. 

Kells.  Ireland,  ii,  2:32.  Ancient  Cross, 
241. 

Kelso  Abliey  church,  ii,  204.  Norman 
arches,  205. 

Keneith,  County  Cork,  round  tower  at, 
ii,  2:J0.  2:;7. 

Kenihvorth  Castle,  li,  197,  198. 

Kertch,  tunnili  near,  ii,  478. 

Khabahd  or  Persian  Fire  Temple,  i,  2(  2. 

Khasne,  or  Treasury  of  Pharaoh:  Vieiv, 
i,  ;j.52.     Section  and  description.  ;3iJ3. 

Khiva,  ii.  5(il.     View  of  palace.  .501. 

Khorsabad.  explorations  at,  i.  147.  Tem- 
ple exhumed  by  M:  Place.  154.  Elevii- 
tion  of  Observatory,  155.  Plan  of,  155. 
Situation  of  the  city,  107.  Plans  of 
the  Palace,  Hi8,  170.  EestoraHiiiis  by 
the  Aiulior.  171,  172.  Peculiar  orna- 
mentation, 173.  Discovery  of  the  city 
gates,  174.  Plan  of  gateway,  174.  Ele- 
vation of,  175.     Remains  of  piopyhca, 

109.  Sculptured  view  of  a  pavilion, 
182.     Example  of  the  arch,  205. 

Khosru.    (Xushirven),   daring  building 

feat  of.  i.  :i85. 
Kieff.  architects  of  churches  at,  ii,  481, 

Churches:  Desialiuna,  and  S.S.  Basil 

and     Irene,     48:!.        Cathedral    (Sta. 

Sophia).  48:5,  4S4.4S9.  Other  churches, 

48.5.     Immense  miinber  thereof,  480. 
Kieghart,  Armenia,  rock-cut  church  at, 

ii.  480. 
Kilcounel  Monastery,  ii,  227.     View  of 

cloister.  228. 
Kileiillen.  early  doorway  at,  ii,  2:37,  2.38. 
Kildare  Cathedral,  ii,  227.     Doorway  in 

tower,  234.  2:!5. 
Killaloe,  section  of  chapel  at,  ii,  231. 
Kilree,   Kilkenny,   round  tower  at,   ii, 

2:35. 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.    See 

Cambridge. 
Kirk,  proper  application  of  the  term,  i, 

4:30.      Whence  derived,  ibid.  vole. 
Kirkwall  Cathedral,  ii,  205,     Bays,  200. 

View,  207, 
Kloster  Neuberg,  "  Todtenleuchter  "  at, 

ii.  8(i. 
Koiiigsberg,  ii,  96. 
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Kootub,  mosque  and  Minar.  ii.  531. 

Kostroma,  p;aster!i  Russia,  oluirclips  in, 
ii,  487.     Views  of  interiors,  4.SS,  48'.l. 

Kour,  rock  excavations  on  tlie  banks  of 
tlie.  ii,  4S0. 

Kontais,  .Vrnienia,  peculiarities  of  cliurch 
at,  ii.  4l.)lt. 

Koyuujik,  palace  of  Sennacberib  at,  177. 
Palace  of  Esarliaililon,  or  SoiUliwest 
palace,  178.  Central  palace;  its  plan, 
179.  Its  sculptures  anil  pavement,  I7'.l. 
Palace  of  'I'islatb  Pileser,  180.  Ori- 
ginal niasniticence  of  these  groups  of 
palaces,  181.  Cause  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  ruins,  ibid.  Illustrative 
bas-reliefs  from  palace  walls,  181- 
184. 

Kremlin,  the.     See  Moscow. 

Kubr  liouniei'i,  i,  3(i0.     Plan,  ?A\. 

Kiu-tea  el  .\rgyiscb,  ii,  470.  A^iew  of, 
492.     Its  plan,  492. 

Kuttenberg.  church  of  St.  Barbara  at, 
its  peculiar  features,  ii,  TA.  Section, 
74. 

Laach,  abbey  church  .at,  ii,  27.  Plan  and 

view,  27. 
Labyrinth  of  Lampares,  i,  108.   Plan  and 

section,  109. 
Lii  lerbro,  (iothland.  chitrch  and  wapen- 

hus  at,  ii,  11."),  181. 
Lambeth  Palace,  ii,  198. 
Landsberg,  <lonble  chapel  iit,  plan  and 

section,  ii,  3-j,  34. 
LandshiU,  St.  Martin's  church  at,  ii,  7.>. 
Langres,  double-arched  Iloman  gate  at, 

1,  837,  .")02. 
Lanston, 'Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i, 

.W7. 
Langue  d'Oc  and  Langue  d'Oiil,  i,  44.5. 
Langtiedoc,  roofs  in,  ii.  390. 
Lantern  pillars  of  Germany  and  France, 

ii,  Sli. 
Lanterns:  St.  Ouen,  Pionen,  i,  578.  Sal.i- 

manca,  ii,  2-")7. 
Laon  Cathedral,  its  spires  and  towers,  i, 

547. 
I,apo,  Arnolpho  da,  church  remodelled 

by,  i,  437. 
Lateran  church,  Rome.     See  Giovanni 

Laterano. 
Latin  style,  French  example  of  the,  i, 

507. 
Layard,  Mr.,  his  .\ssyrian  explorations, 

i.  1.5(i,  101,  105  note.  205,  288.  474. 
Le     Due,     VioUet,      his      Dictionnaire 

d'.Vrchitecture,   i,   .580  note.     On  the 

donjon  at  Coney,  586  note. 
Leighs.     See  Great  Leighs. 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  church  built  by,  ii, 

4.53. 
Leon,    Spain,    245.       Pantheon  of   San 

Isidoro.  240.   Interior,  252.  Cathedral: 

Plan,  2lj5.     Bay  of  choir,  200. 
Lerida,  ii,  255.     Door  of  porch,  250. 
Lery,  Norman  Church  at,  i,  51.3. 
Leuchars,  Norman  windows  at,  ii,  203. 


Lichfield     Cathedral:     Spires,     i,     597. 

Nave,   ii,    143,    1.52,    187.     Clerestory 

windows,  145.   Views,  165.  West  door- 
way,  188,    189.     Dimensions,  propor- 

tioiis,  etc.,  200. 
Lidkoping,  Sweden,  church  at,  ii,  100. 
Liege  Calheilral,   its  date,  etc.,    i,   59,5. 

Churches:  St.  Bartholomew,  59:!.    St. 

Jacrines,    59.3.      Its   plan,    llamlioyant 

]iorch.  iiolychromatic  decorations,  598. 

St.  Martin,  599.    Bishop's  palace,  605. 

See  ii,  274. 
Lierre,  church  of  St.  Gommaire  at,  598. 

Belfry,  001. 
Lighting  of  temples,   i,   191,   202.     Of 

domes,  ii,  4.53. 
Limburg,  church  at,  ii,  17,  20.  Its  merits, 

77. 
Lincoln    Cathedral,  ii,   132,   1.33,   note. 

Nave,  142.     Koof-vaidting,  14:!.     East 

end,  158.    Transept  windows.  Kil,  102. 

General  view,  11)7.     Angel  choir,  170, 

185.     Situation.  171.     Cbapter-lioiise, 

172.     Choir-aisles,  doorway,   187,  188. 

Dimensions,  proportions,  etc.,  200. 
Linlilli','OW,    doorway   at,    ii,    221,   222. 

Palace,  225. 
Lino,  Spain,  churches  of  SS.  Miguel  and 

Cristina  at,  ii,  240.     Unique  in  form, 

247. 
Lion  tomb  atCnidus,  i,  275. 
Lisienx  Cathedral,  i,  .551. 
Lismore  Cathedral,  ii,  227. 
Little  Maplestead.  Essex,  round  church 

at.  ii,  181,  409. 
Little  Saxham,   Suffolk,  round-towered 

church  at.  ii,  182. 
Liverpool,   St.  George's  Hall  at,  i,  334 

note. 
Li  via.  house  of,  i,  303. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Watkiss,  subject  of  a  paper 

by.  i.  251.  note. 
Loclies,  round  arches  upon  pointed  ones 

at,  i,  48.5.     Castle,   490,  580.     See  ii, 

o<,>0. 

Loftus,  Mr.,  explorations  of,  i.  200. 

Louibardy,  ii,  3,  4  note.  297.  Disappear- 
ance of  original  Lombard  buildings, 
299.  Examples  of  Lombard  and 
round-arched  Gothic,  298-320.  See 
Italv. 

London,  ii,  181,  197. 

London  Bridge,  i,  48. 

Lorenzo,  .S.,  Milan,  .see  Milan. 

Lorenzo,  basilican  church,  Rome,  dates 
of.  i.  409.  Aisles.  410.  Gallery,  41.S. 
Original  arrangement,  interior  view, 
419. 

Lorraine,  .architectural  affinities  of,  i, 
447. 

Lorsch.  porch  of  convent  .at.  elevation 
of.  ii.  44. 

Louis  le  Gros,  Louis  le  .Teune,  Saint 
Louis,  and  the  architecture  of  France, 
i,  .52:3,  524.  Louis  the  Pious,  ii, 
305. 

Loupiac,  facade  of  church  at,  i,  480. 
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Loiivain.  town-hall  at,  i,  14.  Its  (late 
aiul  character,  003.  Church  of  St. 
Pierre,  inleiuled  design,  etc.,  5!)7,  ii,  70 
vote.     Cloth-hall.  005. 

Luheck,  brick-built  cathedral  and 
churches  of  .SS.  Mary  and  Catherine 
at.  I'laiis.  view,  etc., "ii,  90-93.  Town- 
hall,  ilO. 

Lucca,  ii,  -JflT.  317,  320,  .321.  Bays  of 
San  Martino.  327.  Facade,  374.  San 
iMirhele,  374. 

Lund,  Sweden,  cathedral  at,  ii,  100. 

Luueburg,  brick  architecture  of,  ii,  93. 

I>ullier's'slicltcr.  ii.  40. 

Luxor,  temple  of,  i,  121.     Obelisk,  1.30. 

Luxueil.  i,  497. 

Lycia  and  its  tombs,  i,  224-230,  351. 
See  ii,  430. 

Lycurgus,  i,  233.  Effect  of  his  laws, 
241. 

Lydda,  (lothic  church  at,  ii,  412. 

Lydia,  i,  220. 

Lyons,  church  of  .\lnay  at,  i,  497.  Style 
of  the  cathedral.  551.  .5.52. 

Lysicrales,  diorau'ic  nioiuunent  of,  its 
character  as  a  work  of  art,  i.  20.  247, 
2.50.     Dimensions  and  elevation.  270. 

Wabillon,  plan  foiuid  and  published  by. 

ii.  5. 
Wacliiiclah.  cave  of,  i,  284,  351. 
WadeliMTic.  Talis,  i.  20.    Madelaine,  Jer- 

ii^alciu.  ii,  411. 
Madracen,  tonil),  view  of,  i.  301. 
Jladrissa.  tlie,  xee  Ispahan. 
Maestricht:  St.  Servin's,  i,  593.     Notre 

Dame,  .5!t3. 
Mau'deburs;,    model    of   churcli  built  by 

(Hho  tlic  (Jreat  at.  ii,  39.     Form  and 

arrangements    of    the    cathedral,   .54. 

Nave  and  side-aisles,  70. 
JIaguelonc,    fortitied   churcli  at,  i,  400. 

495. 
Mahomed    Khodahemlah.   city   founded 

by.  ii,  5.53.     Splendid  tomb  erected  by 

him.  .5.54,  .555. 
Mahomet,   (irst  mosque  of,  ii,  499.  501. 

His  intention  ndative  to  tlie  temple  of 

.leiusalem,  503. 
Mahomet   II.,  number  and  splendor  of 

the  mosques  of.  ii.  .538. 
Maliomelanism,  result  of   the   outburst 

and  cause  of  the  success  of,   ii,    49S- 

.501).     Kxpnlsion  of  its  followers  from 

Spain,  .537.     'I'heir  habit  regarding  the 

arcliitecturc  of  i-onquered  peoples,  .538. 
Maison  Carree.  \imes.  i.  301.     Descrip- 
tion, plan,  etc..  3ii7.  404. 
Mabnes.  chiurli  of   St.   Ttomlwnt  a_t,   i, 

595.     Chief  points  of  interest.    .597. 
Mnllay,  M.,  on  tlie  churches  in  Puy  de 

Dome,  i,  491,  494. 
Mammeisi.  pui-pose  of  Eg\-ptian  temples 

so  called,  i,  120. 
Manchester  warehouse  architecture,   i, 

48. 
Manco  Capac's  house,  Cuzco,  u,  o84. 


Manetho,  dynastic  chronology  of  Egypt, 
by.  i.  88.  Fragment  preserved  by 
Josephus,  90,  91.""  On  the  Labyrinth, 
108.  On  the  Shepherd  kings,  112. 
Confirmation  of  his  list  of  kings, 
124. 
JIanresa,  collegiate   churcli   at,  ii,  208. 

Interior  view,  209. 
Mantua,  ii,  293.     Campanile  of  S.  An- 
drea, 353,  354. 
Maplestead,  Essex,  Round  churcli  at,  ii, 

181.409. 
Marburg,    church   of    S.    Elizabeth    at; 
Plan,~section,  etc.,  ii,  50.     West  front, 
50.     Apse,  09. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  pillar  of  victorj'  of,  i, 

341. 
Margaret  of  Austria,  sepulchral  church, 

erected  by,  i,  .501. 
Maiia.  S.,  degli  .Vngeli,  Rome,  i,  332. 
Maria.  S.,di  Ara  Cceli,  basilican  diurch, 

date  of,  i,  410. 
Maria,   S..   in  Capitolio  triapsal  church, 

Cologni',  ii.  23. 
Maria.  S.,  in  Cosmedin,  basilican  church, 
Kcme,    i,  409,   420.      Tower:   Dinien- 
s'oiis.  ii,  310.     Elevation.  310. 
Maria,  S..  in  Dominica,  basilican  church, 

Rome,  date  of.  i,  410. 
Maria.  S.,  Florence,  dimensions  of ,  i,  24. 

>s<c  Florence. 
Maria,  S.,   Macgiore,    basilican  clinich, 
Rome,  date  of,  i,  409.     Plan,  410.     In- 
terior view,    jiroportions,    etc.,    417. 
Modern  alterations,  418. 
Maria.    S..    >opra    Minerva,     basilican 
chureli.   Pome,  date  of,   i,  410.      Its 
slvle.  (7/(/. 
Maria.     S..     in     Trastevere,     basilican 

church,  date  of,  i,  410. 
Maria.  S.,  Lotunda,  xee  Theodoric. 
Marie,  S.,  de  I'Epine,  west  front  of,  i, 
558.     Its  English  prototype,  558.    Lan- 
tern. 579. 
Jlarieuburu,  brick  schloss  at.  ii.  !'0,  97. 
Marieitc.  M..  Egyptian  Explorations  of, 

i,  90,  9!l  )i(//c,"i02  nnle.  112. 
Markham,   Mr.,   on  Peruvian  architec- 
ture, ii,  583. 
JIark's.  S..  Venice.     See  Venice. 
Marmouticr,  church  of,   ii,   31.     View, 

Marnafs  Works  on   Sweden.  Jutland, 

etc!.  Illustrations  from,  ii,  100  et  seq 
Mars  ritor,  temple  of,  i,  310,  404. 
Marseilles,  early  colonists  of,  i,  3.3l,  ii, 

40.5. 
Marshall,  Bishop,  tomb  of,  at  Exeter,  ii, 

18.S.  191.  _.   , 

Martin.  S.,  triapsal  church,  Cologne,  u, 

24,  25. 
Martino.  S.,  in  Ciilo  d'Oro,  Ravenna,  i, 

424. 
Martino.  S..  ai  Monti,  basilican  church, 

Rome,  date  of.  i,  401. 
Mary,  S.,  Redclilfe,  a  French  prototype 

of,  i,  508. 
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Masliita,  palace  at,  plan,  i,  387.  Triapsal 
hall,  .'3SS.  Western  octaijon  tower. 
3Sy.  Faga.le,  3!)J.  Elevation  restored 
by  the  author,  3J2. 

M  iss,  as  an  element  in  Arcliitecture,  i.  16. 

M  ilera,  cathedral  at,  ii,  3S2.  Window, 
3^2. 

M  iterials  in  architecture :  stone  and 
bri^'k.  i,  19,  21).  Plaster,  wood,  cast-- 
iron, 21. 

MimoUis,  tomb  of,  at  Halicarnassns,  i, 
272.  View  and  plan  as  restored  by 
the  Aiuhor.  273.  Dimensions  and  de- 
scription, 274. 

Maxentiu;,  basilica  of,  or  Temple  of 
Peace,  its  dimensions,  i,  24.  Con- 
sidered a^  an  exair^pie  of  lioman  art, 
29(i.  Description,  plan,  sections,  etc., 
31S->2'J.  Its  s'ucco  ornani'.'iits,  334. 
Proportion  of  solids  to  area,  .")S|. 

Mavence   Cathe  Iral,    ii,    17.      Its   chief 

,  feature^.  IS.  Its  western  apse,  21. 
The  Kauf  Hau-,.  84. 

Mecca,  the  Kaaba  at,  i,  C.j.  202,  ii,  4!)0. 
.501.  Arran;;:'in->nts.  details,  etc..  of 
it,  and  of  the  G.-eat  Mos'iuc,  ril7.  -"ils. 

Ma.'lilin,  i,  589.  Intended  Town-hall, 
61.-). 

Me  Una,  Mahomet's  Mosque  at,  ii,  499. 
.iJl. 

Medinct-Hihou,  temple  of.  i,  122.  Pa- 
vilion of  Uharases,  130,  131. 

Me.;ilithic  period  in  England,  ii,  121. 

Meillan,  chateau  of,  i,  .58"). 

Meis?en  Cathedral,  ii,  65.  Nave,  78. 
Uaptistery,  81. 

Melrose  Abbey,  ii,  202,  214.  Aisle, 
215.     East  w'indow,  216. 

Memnonium.  the,  i,  121. 

Memphis,  i.  89.  Mariette's  explorations, 
90.  Dynasties  of  Pyramid-building 
Kisgs.  ihlil.  Magnificence  of  the  city, 
destruction  of  its  monuments,  etc., 
114,  115. 

Mcnoux,  S.,  church  at;  exterior,  i,  .503. 
Chevet  and  narthex,  504 

Meroe.  the  alleged  parent  s^ate  of  Egypt, 
i,  14l).  Reirains  of  Ethiopian  temples 
and  pyramids,  141.     Arches,  207. 

Merovingian  Iving=;.  no  architectural  re- 
mains of  tlie.  i.  522. 

Messina.  arcliit>cture  of,  ii,  .399.  400. 
The  Nunziatella.  399.    Catliedral.  404. 

Metal  usel  in  Roman  architecture.  .■!72. 

Metz  Cathe  Iral,  pleasing  features  of,  ii, 
77. 

Mexico,  primitive  perfection  of  the  arts 
in,  i,  62.  Early  inliabitants.  ii.  563. 
Recent  artistic  explorers.  .5(i4.  Toltecs 
and  Aztecs;  result  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, .564-.566.  Alleged  Ruddhist 
S-nilp:ures:  Eastern  prototypes  of 
Mexican  forms,  .567.  568,  571.  Teo- 
oallis  or  pyramid-temples.  .5:i9.  570. 
Temnle  or  p:ilace  at  Mitla.  571.  572. 
liiiildings  of  Yucatan.  573-57.5.  Prin- 
ciples of  construction,  577-579. 


Mich.ael  Angelo,  ii,  547. 

Michel.    Mout    .St.,    medieval    features 

retained  at,  i,  .587. 
Milan  Cathedral,  i,  24,  .5.54,  ii.  272. 
Its  architect,  322,  324,  338.  Plan,  sec- 
tion, interior,  original  model,  etc., 
338-;j43.  Circular  church  of  .San  Lo- 
renzo, ils  mutilations,  etc.,  i,  436,  437. 
Chuicli  of  ISan  Ambrogio,  its  atrium, 
silver  altar,  bronze  doors,  etc.,  ii,3J5- 
307.  Its  additional  tower,  317. 
Milan    city,  lialf   German,   ii,  293,  297. 

The  (ireat  Hospital,  360. 
Miletus,  Ionic  temple  at,  i,  246. 
Minars  and   Minarets,  their  beauty,  ii, 
513.     Ex.amples:  Tunis,  ,520.    Sta.  So- 
phia. 514.     Erzeroum.  551. 
Minden.  church  at,  ii.  22. 
Minerva,  temple  of.  at  Sunium.  i.  244. 
Minerva  Medica.  temple  or  tomb  of.  i, 
347.     Peculiar  features  of  its  construc- 
tion, 348,  349,  ii,  437. 
Miniato,  .S.,  Florence,  i,  420.      Dimen- 
sions, ii,  370.    Plan.  371.    .Section,  372. 
Misitra.  Sparta,  cluu-ch  of  the  Virgin  at, 

ii,  460,  468.     Apse,  461. 
Missionary  zeal  of  the  Buddhists,  ii,  .567. 
Missolonghi,  doorway  at,  i,  238. 
Mitla,  Mexico,  temple  at,  ii,  571.  Palace, 

572. 
Modena,  cathedral  at.  ii,  310.     Octagon, 

318.     Ghirlaudina  tower,  .320. 
Mogrebin,    mosque  of  the,  ii,  502. 
Moguls  of   India,    sepulchre-palaces  of 

tiie,  1,  110. 
Mohammed,  nee  Mahomet. 
Mohamiued  ben  Alhama.  founder  of  the 

.\lliambra.  ii.  5:!2. 
Moissac.  cluu-ch  at.  i.  471.     Plan.  471. 
Molcwi.  .\riuenia,   Bvzantine  cliurch  at, 

ii.  468,  483. 
Molfetta.  Apulia,  church  .at.  ii,  368.  Plan 

and  section:  its  domes,  395. 
Monasterboice,   Ireland,  eaily  doorway 

at,  ii,  237,  238. 
Mon.asleries:  .St.  Gall,  ii,  5-9.     Irelaml, 
227.     Spain.  281.  283.     Kelat  Seman, 
423.     Troitzlia,  Moscow,  490. 
Moidcwcarmouth,  ii,  126.     Saxon  door- 
way, 127. 
Moureale:   Plan  of   church   at,    ii,   401. 
Nave.    4(r2.     Its   mosaic   decorations, 
403.     Cloisters.    404.     Foimtain.    405. 
Jlosaic  pictures  or  stained  glass?  406. 
Mons.   IJelgium,  i.  .589.     Church  of  St. 
Waudru,  598.     Polychromatic  effects, 
598.     Town-hall.  605. 
Mont  Majour.  tii.apsal  church  at,  i,462. 
Jlont  St.  Anucdo,  baptistery  of,  ii,  395. 
Mont  St.  Michel,  Normandy,  medieval 

features,  preserved  in,  i,  587. 
Sfonrierneuf,  church  of,  i.  488. 
Mou'.a,    example  of    brick   architecture 

from,  ii,  361. 
Moors,  the,   in  Spain,   ii.  243.  244.  2.50, 
2-5.;,  276,  .521.      Characteristics  of  the 
Moresco  style:  region  in  which  it  pre- 
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dominateii,  277.  Examples,  277-2S2. 
Wooi'isli  workmen  under  ("hristian 
niastei-s,  30^;,  M'.iii,  .j:JO  )iiite.  T)ieir  tii'sl 
important  building,  .")2o,  .52.5.  E.xtent 
and  nature  of  their  remains  in  Spain; 
their  probable  origin,  53.").  Period  of 
their  expnlsion,  5:37.  *'ee  Alliambra, 
Saraeenic. 

Moravia,  ii,  2. 

Moresco  style,  see  Moors. 

Mortier  en  Der,  part  Itoinanesqtie,  part 
Gothic  church  at,  i,  .5(ISl.  Its  perfect- 
ness  as  an  example  of  a  new  style, 
510.     See  ii,  !).  127. 

Morzig,  church  of,  ii,  .30. 

Mosaic  pavements  in  Koman  basilicas,  i, 
421. 

Mosaic  pictures  at  Monreale,  ii,  401, 
4(j(). 

Moscow,  architects  of  the  churches  in, 
ii,  481.  When  made  the  cajiital  ot 
liussia,  4S0,  4!>!S.  Numerousness  of 
its  churches,  480.  The  .\nnunciation 
and  !St.  Michael's  churches,  48il.  The 
Assumption.  489.  Plan.  4110.  St.  Basil 
(Vassili  IJlanskenoy),  4.'^'.t.  Plan.  400, 
View,  4111.  Tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  403. 
Tlie  Kn-iiilih,  1115,  ii,  41)4.  Towers  on 
its  walls,    404.     Sacred  tiate,  405. 

Moses,  the  brazen  seipent  of,  ii,  307. 

Mosques:  Kairoan  or  Kairwan,  ii,  40(), 
520.  Hebron,  413.  Mecca,  518.  Cor- 
dolia,  524.  Diarbekr,  ;i80.  T'ahreez, 
.551.  Ispahan,  5.57.  'See  Cairo,  Con- 
stantinople, Damascus,  Jerusalem, 
Mecca. 

Moved,  El,  mosque  of,  ii,  51(!. 

Mnckross,  Ireland,  monastery  cloister  at, 
ii,  227. 

Miinzenberg,  castleof.  ii,45.  I'ieturi'sque 
features.  48. 

Mugheyr.  details  an<I  diagrams  of  temple 
at.  i,"l51,  152. 

Muhlhaiisen,  >Iaria  Kirclie,  at,  plan,  ii, 
78.     Arrangement,  view,  etc.,  70, 

Slujelihe.  probable  origin  of  tlie,  i,  1.50. 

Munich  Cathedral,  i.  75  Brick  churches, 
71). 

Municipal,  «ee  Civic. 

Munster.  Lambert!   Kirclie,   at,   ii,  222 

l,„tr. 
Jliirano.  arch  at.  i,  301. 
Murphy,  Mr.,  illnstratorof  the  Alham- 

bra,  ii,  288  )iriti\  525. 
Music  among  the  ancient  races,  i,  OS,  82. 
Mycenoe,  tombs  of  the  kings  at,  i,  234. 

Gate  of  the  Lions,  238. 
Mylassa,   pillar  of   Victory  at.   i,   340. 

Tomb.  358.     View  of  same,  350. 
Myra.  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at,  ii,  4.54. 
Myron's  treasury,  and  materials  of  its 

decorations,  i,  239. 

Naksh-i-Rustam,  tomb  of  Darius  at,  i, 

104. 
Kancy,  Ducal  palace  at,  i,  584.     I'ortal, 

etc.,  580. 


Naples,  paucilv  of  examples  in,  ii,  370. 
Cathedral,  3'71. 

Napoleon  I.,  fa<;ade  completed  by,  ii, 
■M2. 

Naranco,  church  of  Sta.  Maria,  etc.,  its 
character  and  ornamentation,  ii,  240. 
View,  chief  jioint  of  interest,  247. 

Narthex,  the,  in  basilican  churches,  i, 
408,  424.  Cluny,  ij02.  Vezelay,  503. 
St.  Menoux,  505.     Spires,  ii,  20. 

Nature,  imitation  of,  i,  41. 

Naumberg,  church  of,  ii,  75.  Choir- 
screens,  82. 

Naval  architecture,  continuous  advance 
of.  i,  45,  520. 

Naval  triunqjhal  columns  in  Rome,  i, 
340. 

Nazario  ed  (\lso,  SS.,  church  of,  its 
original  appellation,  peculiarities  of 
construction,  etc.,  i,  438. 

Nereo  ed  Aehilleo,  SS.,  basilican  church, 
Home,  its  (late,  i,  410.  System  of  which 
it  affords  an  example,  420. 

Nero,  baths  of,.i,  332. 

Neufchatel,  Notre  Diinie  de,  ii,  11. 

Neuss,  church  of  St.  Cuerinin,  ii.  20,  51. 

Nevers  Cathedral,  i,  .551. 

New  style,  possibility  of  a,  i,  44,  45. 

Newton,  Mr.,  explorations  of,  i,  272, 
274. 

New  Walsingham  churcli,  roof  of  aisle, 
ii.  184. 

Nicholai  Kirche,  Zerbst,  ii,  80. 

Nicolo.  S..  in  (^arcere,  basilician  churcli, 
Rome,  its  date,  i,  410. 

Nienport,  IJelgium,  belfry  of,  i,  601. 

Nike  Apteros,  or  Wingless  Victory, 
temple  of.  i.  245.  Its  frieze,  254.  How 
lighted.  205. 

Nile.  Egyptian  rule 'with  regard  to  erec- 
tions on  the  two  sides  of,  I,  107,  130. 
Cour.se  of  civilization,  up  stream  or 
down  stream  ?  140. 

Nimeguen,  circular  church  at,  ii,  .30. 

Nimes,  Maison  Cariee,  or  Temple  of  Di- 
ana, at,  i,  301.  3117.  404.  452.  Amphi- 
theatre. 3:.0.  The  Tour  JIagne,  3.50. 
430.  The  Pont  du  Card,  373.  See  ii, 
420. 

Nimiond.  Northwest  Palace  at,  i,  164. 
Plan,  105.  Itesult  of  exploration  of 
the  pyramid.  180.    Vaulted  drain.  20.5. 

Nineveii,  i,  145,  101.  Explorations,  103. 
Parts  of  Ninevite  structures  remain- 
ing, 189.     Stairs.  102.     See  518,  .552. 

Nisihin,  triple  church  at,  ii,  428,  403. 

Nisnies,  .sec  Nimes. 

Nivelles,  church  of  St.  Gertrude  at,  i, 
501.     Its  circular  lower,  etc.,  .501. 

Nocera  del  Pagani,  baptistery  of,  i,  433, 
ii,  440. 

Nomenclature  in  Christian  architecture, 
remarks  on.  i,  390. 

Norman  architecture,  chief  feature  of, 
i,  17.  Architectural  province  of  Nor- 
nianily.  447.  Inconsistency  character- 
istic of  the   race,   500.     C-ulminating 
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epoeli  of  the  style,  507.  Uestroycrs 
anil  n'buililer.s,  oO'.i.  Examples  of  the 
style;  towers  and  vaulliui;.  ."jl^i-j^l. 
pillars,  ."iUi  Hesult  of  the  Normati 
coii'Hiest  of  Euglaiul,  ii,  121.  Ett'eet 
of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  123.  Nor- 
iii.iu  chapels,  17?.  Norman  gateway, 
ISli. 

Normans  and  Normiii  buildings  in 
Sicily,  ii,  398,  39SI. 

Northampton,  round  church  at,  ii,  181. 
Eleanor  cross  in  the  county,  194. 

Norway,  church  architecture  of.  ii,  101. 
Wooden  churches,  103,  117,  ii,  5. 

Norwicli  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Norwich  Cathedral:  Plan,  ii,  130.  Tabu- 
lar items,  200.  See  132,  141,  1G4,  170. 
173,  2.i2. 

Notre  D.ime,  Paris.     See  Paris. 

Notre  Dame  de  Dijon,  i,  .")49. 

Nourri,  pyramids  at,  i.  141. 

Novara  Cathedral:  Atrium,  plan,  ii,  301. 
Elevation  and  section,  301.  Baptis- 
tery, 3,.)3. 

Novogorod.  Sta.  Sophi.T,  ii,  384,  4()8,  483, 
484."  East  end,  484.  Interior,  bronze 
doors,  etc.,  4S5.  Convents,  ii/((Z.  Vil- 
lage chur'h,  486. 

Noyon  Cathedral,  i.  .540,  .570  note. 

Nubia,  ro  -k-cut  Egvptian  temples  in,  i, 
124.  Church  at  Ibrim,  404.  See 
Rock-cut  temple-;. 

Nunziatella,  Messina,  ii,  399. 

Nuremberg,  double  chapel  at,  ii,  32. 
Churches,  St.  Laurence,  and  St.  Se- 
bald,  72,  73.  Peculiarity  of  the  Frauen 
Kirche,  SO.  "Sacraments  Iliiuslein" 
at  St.  Laurence's,  82.  Schiiue  Brun- 
nen,  85.     Bay  window,  St.  Sebald,  87. 

Oajaca,  Tehuantepec,  pyramid  of,  ii, 
570. 

Obelisks  of  Egypt,  side  of  the  Nile  always 
chosen  for  the,  i,  107.  Earliest  and 
finest  examples,  108,  129.  Their  pur- 
pose, etc.,  130.  Assyrian  obelisk  at 
Divanubara.  187. 

Octagon :  Ely  Cathedral,  ii,  136.  Parlia- 
ment House?.  177  note. 

Odo,  .\rchbishop,  cathedral  erected  by, 
ii.  126. 

Ogival,  French  use  of  the  term,  i,  571 
note. 

Olaf.  S.,  churches  built  by,  and  in  mem- 
ory of,  ii,  102. 

Olite,  Spain,  castle  of,  ii,  287. 

Omar,  incentive  to  the  building  of  a 
mosfpie  by,  ii,  5;)2.  Character  of  him- 
self anil  his  mosque,  502. 

Oppenheim,  objectionable  features  in 
the  church  at,  ii,  77. 

Orange,  Roman  theatre  at:  Description, 
i.  324.  Plan  and  view,  325.  Tri- 
umphal arch,  336.     Church,  456. 

Oratories:  Normmdv.  i.  512.  Irisli.  ii, 
230-232.  Of  Gallerus,  239.  Kalybe, 
440. 


Orchomenos,  tomb  (or  treasury)  at,  i, 
235. 

Orkneys,  architectural  elements  trace- 
able in  the,  ii,  20.5. 

Orleans  Cathedral,  its  merits,  date,  etc., 
i.  5.54. 

Orleansville,  double-apsed  la dlica  at,  i, 
405. 

Ornamented,  carved,  principle,  object, 
and  application  of,  i,  31-3.5. 

Orvieto,  ii,  297.  328,  3:30,  33:3. 

Osuian  III.,  mosque  of,  ii,  .54.5. 

Oster  I^ars,  Denmark,  round  church  at, 
ii,  1K3. 

Othos,  German  architecture  under  the, 
ii,  3.  Minster  ascribed  to  Otho  III., 
38.     Church  of  Otho  the  (ireat,  ;39. 

Otranto  Cathedral,  ii,  :381.     Crypt,  :381. 

Otrieoli.  basilica  at,  i,  3  2.  Amphi- 
theatre, 3:iO. 

Ottmarsheim,  Alsace,  circular  church 
at.  ii.  40. 

Ouilcnarde,  masonic  trick  in  the  town- 
hall  of,  i,  60.5. 

Ouen,  S.,  Rouen.     See  Rouen. 

Oviedo,  ii.  246,  290. 

Oxford  Cathedral,  Wolsey's  roof  at,  ii, 
149.     ( 'hoir  arches,  1-51). 

Oxford  Martyrs'  Memorial,  ii,  194  note. 

Oxford  University:  Merlon  College 
chapel,  ii,  1.59,  177.  Exeter  College 
chapel,  177  note.  Colleges  generally, 
197,  198. 

Paderborn  Cathedral,  transitional  feat- 
ure shown  in,  ii,  22,  93. 

Padua,  civic  hall  at,  ii,  198,  .3.57.  Its  di- 
mensions, arcades,  etc.,  :357.  Church 
of  San  .Vntonio,  394. 

Psestum,  Doric  temple  at,  i,  244.  Pecu- 
liarities of  its  form,  261,  263. 

Painted  glass,  circumstances  attending 
the  introduction  of,  i.  4.59,  471,  494. 
Its  intluence  as  a  formative  principle 
in  (iothic  architecture.  526.  Results 
of  its  omission  in  modern  windows, 
527.  Extravagances  of  the  (Termaii 
artists,  ii,  S3.  Introduction  into  and 
mania  for  its  display  in  England,  122, 
145,  1.55,  1.58.  Contrasted  with  poly- 
chromic  tleeoration,  406. 

Painting  and  Sculpture,  their  province 
as  distinguishud  from  architecture,  i, 
4,  5.  Pre-Raphaelitism,  12.  Egyp- 
tian examples,  92.  106.  Ptolemaic 
jierioil,  l;!7.  Scidpture  in  Assyrian 
buildings,  181-185.  How  used  in  the 
palaces  of  Persepolis,  199.  Sculpture 
and  colors  in  the  Grecian  onlcrs.  253, 
255.  External  sculpture  of  the  French 
Cathedrals.  .542.  English  Cathedrals, 
ii.  122.  Mur.al  Painting  in  Saxon  edi- 
fices, 128.  Polychromy  in  Sicily.  403, 
406. 

Palaces:  Egyptian,  i,  118,  121.  As- 
syrian. i6'0-lS4.  Ancient  Persian, 
189-201.     Roman,  301,  363,  308.     Ro- 
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manesque,  440.  German,  ii,  4.5.  Sara- 
cenic (Alcazar  and  Allianil)ra,)  .531- 
585.  Sassanian,  378.  Persian-Sara- 
cenic, 5.58.     Mexican,  .57-,  570. 

Palieontology,  its  importance  to  the 
geologist,  i,  .53,  .54. 

Palenqne,  probable  Christian  bas-relief 
a*,  ii,  .573  iKitr.  Pyraniid-teinple,  or 
Teocalli,  574,  579. 

Palermo,  church  of  .San  Giovanni  in,  ii, 
3!I'J,  40(1.  Its  mo«ine-lilve  form,  .OS)!). 
Churches  in  mixed  styles,  400.  Cathe- 
dral: lateral  entrance,  403.  East  end, 
404.     Use  of  the  pointed  arch,  405. 

Palestine,  Italian  Gothic,  how  intro- 
duced into,  ii,  407.  Examples,  408- 
4U. 

Palladio,  i,  .'JOO-OOO.  Class  of  facade 
jiopularize  1  by  him,  ii,  348.  One  of 
his  most  succc'^sfid  designs,  3.58. 

Palmyra,  'I'l-niple  of  tlie  Sun  at,  i,  219, 
314'.     .sVr-  ii,  .505. 

Pansa's  House,  Pompeii,  i,  369.  See 
Pompeii. 

Pantaleone,  S.,  Cologne,  ii,  49. 

Pantheon,  Paris,  proportion  of  solids  to 
area  in  the,  i,  .581. 

Pantheon,  itonic.  compared  with  the 
I'arlbcnon.  i.  17.  Its  roliin.la,  2'M. 
Portico,  3J1,  431.  Description,  plan, 
elevation,  section,  etc.,  30.t-31l.  Ke- 
petitions  of  its  form  in  miniature,  345, 
429.  Period  of  its  erection,  ii,  430. 
Plan  of  lighting  it,  45  1. 

Pantokrator  Ciiurcli,  Constantinople,  ii, 
456. 

Pappacoda,  Naples,  church  at,  ii,  383. 
Its  doorway,  383. 

Parenzo,  Romanesque  basilica  at,  i.  425. 
Paris:  intluence  of  the  materials  of  its 
constrnelion  on  the  effect  produced  by 
the  .Maileleine,  i,  20.  Xotre  Uame: 
propoition  of  solids  to  area,  24,  587. 
Compared  with  the  Arcde  I'Etoile,  3l). 
Date  of  erection;  ]>lan,  5:34.  Area, 
original  anil  altered  elevation,  etc., 
5:!5.  Construclivedefects,  5:j5.  Facade, 
5:)8.  Its  (diaracter  as  a  whole,  5;jU. 
Wimlows.  .505.  St.  Germain  des  Pres, 
and  .St.  (JiMievieve,  523.  St.  Martin, 
505.  Pan tl icon,  .581.  Hotel  de  Cluny, 
.587.  Sainte  Chapelle,  i,  524,  5;i3,  557, 
ii,  122.  1.58.  178  note,  179,  400.  St. 
Eustaehe,  ii,  274  note. 

Parish  churches,  England,  examples  of, 
181-184. 

Parliament  Houses,  London,  central 
octagon,  ii,  177  note. 

Parma  Cathedral,  ii,  310.  Principles  of 
design  illustrated  bv  the  Baptistery, 
350. 

Parthenon,  principle  illustrated  by  the, 
i.  14.  Compared  with  other  edifices, 
17.  Dimensions.  24,  248.  Its  fitness 
forornamental  adjuncts, 38.  Its  char- 
acter as  a  work  of  art,  243.  Eleva- 
tion of  a  column,   250.     The  facade, 


252.  Plan.  260.  Form,  261.  Section, 
20:3.     Mode  of  lighting  it,  263. 

Parthians,  ii.  378. 

Passagardie.  tomb  of  Cyrus  at,  i,  151, 
1.56,  157.  State  of  remains  there,  201. 
Fire  temple,  202. 

Paul's,  S.,  cathedral,  London,  i,  24,  581, 
ii,  449. 

PauKs,  S.,  basiliciin  church,  Pionie,  its 
date,  i,  409.  Aisles,  410.  Description, 
interior  view,  etc..  414,  415. 

Paul,  S.,  aux  Trois  Chateaux,  Provence, 
i.  457,  458,  ii.  44. 

Panlinzelle,  ruined  abbey  of,  ii,  30. 

Pavia.  church  of  St.  Michele  at,  i,  590, 
ii.  11,  :J4.  Considered  as  an  example 
of  its  style,  ;3(i;3.  Section.  304.  Apse, 
305.     S.  Pietro  and  S.  Tcodoro,  ;]t5. 

Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  i,  49. 

Payerne,  basilii'an  church  at,  ii,  11. 

Peace,  temple  of,  at  Pome.  <See  Maxen- 
tius,  Peacock,  Dr.  Lean  of  Ely,  memo- 
rial to,  ii,  KJO  note. 

Pel.asgi,  parent  race  of  the,  i,  75,  2:32. 
Testimony  of  their  works,  2:34  note. 
Most  remarkable  of  their  remains,  2;,'4. 
Domes,  2:35.  Doorways,  arches,  wall 
masonry,  etc.,  236-2:38.  Cidniinating 
period  of  their  civilization,  240.  Ute 
i.  81  note. 

Pellesrini's  designs  for  Milan  Cathedral, 
ii.  :342. 

Pellino,  S.,  apse  of,  ii,  .377.     View,  377. 

Pendentivcs,  diagrams  of,  i,  450.  ii,  4:37. 

Penrose.  Jlr..  work  on  Athenian  archi- 
tecture by,  i,  250,  251  note.  Drawing 
by  him,  5.53. 

Pepin,  union  of  French  dominions  under, 
i,  .522. 

Persainus,  wooden-roofed  basilica  at,  ii, 
427,  428. 

Perigeux.  church  of  St.  Front  at.  i,  4r6, 
407.  Class  of  «  hicb  il  is  Ihe  oidy  speci- 
men. 468.  Its  ante-chuich,  509.  See 
ii.  308.  392. 

Peristyle  in  (Jreek  temples,  object  of  the, 
i,  262. 

Perpendicular,  late  pointed,  or  Lancas- 
trian style,  epoch  of  the,  ii,  123.  Motto 
of  the  jieriod,  12:3.      See  101. 

Perring.  Mr.,  twofold  nuaMinmcnt  of 
the  Great  Pjraniids  by.  i.  95  note. 

Persepolis,  i.  140,  147.  Author's  work 
on  the  subject,  160  nole.  Parts  of 
building  slill  preserved,  189.  Promi- 
nence of  staircases,  190.  Palaces  of 
Xerxes  and  Darius,  lCO-200.  See  i, 
284,  ii,  378,  :384,  552. 

Pei'sia,  Assyrian  huililings  reproduced 
in.  1,  151.  188,  1K9.  Palaces,  11  0-210. 
Fire  temples,  202.  'J'onibs,  2(  2.  ;:51. 
]3oundaries  of  the  architectural  piov- 
ince.  ii.  :377  note.  Paucity  of  materials 
for  its  architectural  history,  .548.  Ex- 
amples: Bagdad  and  Erzeroum,  549- 
.551.  Tabreez.  551— 5.53.  Sultanieh.  .5-53- 
555.     Isijahan  and  Teheran,  550-500. 
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Peru,  ii,  riSO.  Difference  betwen  its 
buililinss  ami  those  of  Mexico,  580. 
Ueinains  of  Cyclopean  remains  at  Tia 
Hvianacti,  ."JSl,  582.  Silluslani  tombs, 
5S:J.  Houses  of  Manco  Capac  anJ  of 
the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  5S4,  5S5. 
'I'omb^,  '585,  580.  Walls  of  Tambos 
anil  Cuzco,  586-5SS. 

Perujia,  clinrch  of  Sti.  Angeli  at,  i,  4:12. 
Town-liall,  ii,  357. 

Pestli,  i,  '-V-U  note. 

Peterborou,'liCatlie.lral:  Proportions,  ii, 
13J,  2J0.  Nave,  141.  Retro-choir,  141), 
Roof,  151.  West  front,  1(39.  Clere- 
story, 252. 

Peter's,  S.,  basilican  church,  Rome,  its 
date,  i,  4()'J.  Aisles,  410.  Plan,  411. 
Site,  aiinensions,  etc.,  412.  Internal 
view,  413.  Two  interesting  aJjuncts, 
414.     Proportions  of  the  pillars,  41:!. 

Peter's,  S.,  Rome  (present  building), 
i,  12,  24.  Principles  neglected  in,  30. 
Proportion  of  solids  to  area,  .581.  Hcc 
ii,  181,  332,  33u,  44i»,  .525,  .53-!,  547. 

Petersburg,  near  Halle,  ruined  circular 
church  at,  ii,  40. 

Petersburg,  S.,  architects  of  the  churches 
of,  ii,  4!S1. 

Petra,  i,  214,  352.  Peculiar  aspect  of 
the  locality,  351.  The  Khasne  or 
Treasury  of  Pharaoh:  Vieiv,  :j52.  Sec- 
tion and  description,  353.  Question  as 
to  object  of  some  of  the  so-called 
tombs,  ihld.  Corinthian  tomb,  354. 
Rock-cut  interior,  :!55. 

Petrie,  George,  fact  relative  to  Irish 
rounil  towers  proved  l)y,  ii,  2.32. 

Phigaleia,  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassaj  in, 
i,"2(;4. 

Phiiie.  noteworthy  features  of  the  temple 
at,  l:J7,  l:3S.     Plan,  ViS. 

Philip  Augustus,  progress  of  France 
nn  ler,  i.  524. 

Philip  of  Valois,  i,  324. 

Plicenicians,  the,  ii,  243,  244. 

Phonetic  element  in  art,  I,  4-10. 

Phrygia,  object  of  contention  between 
Egyi)t  au;i.  i,  220. 

Piic.'iiza,  churcli  of  San  Antonio  at: 
Pl.m,  ii.  2i)0.  Section,  300.  Facade  of 
catlie.lral,  3. IS.  Campanile,  310.  Pa- 
lazzo Publico,  357,  358. 

Pier  arches  in  English  cathedrals,  ii, 
151. 

Pierrefonds,  castle  of,  i,  58.5. 

Pietro.  S..  ad  Vincula,  basilican  church, 
Home,  i,  41)'.),  420. 

Pillars:  Selhigi,  i,  123.  Diagrams  of 
plans,  5(14.  Thessalonica  and  Con- 
stantinople, ii,  421,  422. 

Pillars  of  victory,  remarks  on,  and  ex- 
amples of,  i,34J-:j42.  Ihiddhist  stham- 
bas,  ii,  31.5. 

Pinnacles,  over-emjiloyment  by  French 
architects  of,  i,  .57(5. 

Pisa  Cathedral,  i,  427.  Facade,  ii,  SOd. 
Merit  of  its  exterior,  372.     View,  373. 


Blind  arcades,  372.  Leaning  tower, 
315,  :iS5.  Chapel  of  Sia.  Maria  della 
Spina,  :i47.     Baptistery,  :jH4. 

Pisani  Palace,  Venice,  ii,  30.5. 

Pistoja,  ii,  :320.     Cathedral,  :^74. 

Pitzounda,  Byzantine  church  at:  Plan, 
ii,  400.  Section  and  view,  407.  Prob- 
able ilate,  400. 

Place,  M.,  excavations  and  discoveries  at 
Khorsabad  by.  i,  154,  173,  174.  A 
faulty  assumption  of  his,  174  note. 

Planes,  triapsal  church  at,  i,  402. 

riiny  on  the  temple  of  Diana,  i,  200. 
On  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  272.  On 
the  tomb  of  Porsenna,  288. 

Pluscardine  Abbey,  ii,  222.  Doorway, 
223. 

Poetry,  its  province  as  an  art,  i,  5. 

Pointed  arches  and  style,  pre-Christian 
and  early  post-Christian  use  of  the 
arch,  i,  448.  Theory,  diagram,  and 
examples,  440-453.  Norman  arches 
over  pointed  ones,  485.  Invention  of 
the  true  pointed  style,  506.  Critical 
observations  greatest  recommendation 
of  the  style,  .525,  .520.  French  ex- 
amples, .5:12-587.  Claim  of  the  Ger- 
mans, ii,  3.  German  examples,  53- 
8S.  Early  Scandinavian  examples,  ii, 
1(}!.)-I11.  When  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, 1.55.  Earliest  Italian  example, 
312,  :y2i.     Sec  Arches. 

Poitiers,  fagade  of  church  of  Notre  Dame 
at,  i,  487.     Other  churches,  488.    Plan 
of  the   cathedral,   ihid.     Its  most  re- 
markable feature,  488.     Church  of  St. , 
Jean,  509. 

Pola,  amphitheatre  at,  329,  3:30.  Arch 
of  the  Sergii,  :B0. 

Polychromy.     See   Color.     Painting. 

Polycrates,  temple  ascribed  to,  i,  240. 

Pompeii,  i,  250.  Basilica,  321.  Plan  of 
same,  323.  Theatre,  ;!23.  Baths,  :«1. 
Shajte  and  arrangement  of  private 
dwellings,  308,  309.  Pansa's  house, 
;509.  Use  of  colors  and  metals,  370- 
37:3.     See  ii,  310. 

Pontigny.  abbey  of,  i,  5.5G.  Chevet,  55C, 
573.     A  German  copy,  ii,  57. 

Porches,  I>orl,als,  and  Porticos:  Persepo- 
lis  (pillars)  i.  190.  French  examples, 
454,  455,  .501,  .584.  I.orsch,  ii,  44. 
Gothland.  108,  109.  Dunfermline,  220. 
Spanish  examples,  2.55,  250.  Segovia, 
250  note.  Bergamo,  ;355.  See  Doors 
and  Doorwavs. 

Porsenna,  Pliny  on  the  tomb  of,  i, 
288. 

Porta  Nigra  at  Besangon,  i,  337.  At 
Treves,  ;!:18. 

Portugal,  church  of  Bataiha  in.  ii,  28:5- 
292.  Alcobaca.  Coimbra,  and  Bi'lem, 
290,  291.  Results  of  war  and  earth- 
quake!. 292. 

Prague,  chui-ch  of  St.  Veit  al,  ii,  74. 

Pra'lo,  Duomo  at,  ii,  351.  Its  tower,  3.53 
-355. 
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Praxede,  S. ,  Rome,  Corinthian  base  from, 
i,  :JlJ2.  Date  of  the  chureli,  41U. 
Arches.  420. 

Pre-Rapliaclitism,  cause  of  the  failure  of, 
I,  V>. 

I'ricne,  Ionic  hexastyle  temple  at,  i, 
24(). 

Proportion  in  Architecture,  i,  20,  27. 
Uia^ranis,  28,  29.  Observed  in  the 
Pyr.imiils,  2.")2  note. 

Proportions  of  area  to  solids,  etc.,  in 
important  buildin,2;s,  i,  24.  Frt-nch 
catliedrals,  581.  English  cathedrals, 
ii,  2IJ0. 

Protestant  worship,  early  French  church 
suitable  for,  i,  473. 

I'rovencp.  Kouiaii  bridge  and  arches  at 
.St.  riianias  in,  i,  .'540.  Architectural 
boundaries,  44o,  445.  Early  use  of  the 
pointed  arch,  448.  Churches,  baptis- 
teries, and  cloisters,  453— 1()5. 

Prussia,  East,  brick  architecture  of,  ii, 
1)4. 

Ptolemies,  the,  i,  89.  126.  Revival  of 
Egyptian  arts  under  them,  132.  Tem- 
ples of  the  period,  13.5-139. 

Pudenziana,  S.,  basilican  church,  Rome, 
date  of,  i,  409.  Scriiitural  interest  at- 
tacldn-,'  to  it.  its  plan,  etc.,  419,  420. 

Puissalicon.  lower  at.  i,  4()2. 

I'ulpits  in  (MTMian  chiuclies,  ii,  82. 

Pullricli.  worii  on  .Saxony  by,  ii.  30. 

I'uy  de  Dome,  churches  in,  i,  491-494. 

I'uy  en  Velay.  cathedral  at,  i,  497.  Its 
c'loisler.  4lis. 

Pvramids,  Tombs,  and  Temi)les  of  Egypt, 
and  their  builders,  i.  111.  17.  18.  .55,  (il, 
C2.  Date  of  the  i)yramiils  of  (Jizeli,  90, 
91.  Constructive  skill  exhibited  in  the 
(ireat  Pyramid.  91.  92.  Tiuthfulness 
of  its  pictures  and  portrait-statues,  92. 
Questions  suggested  liy  tbesi-  struc- 
tures, 93.  Their  site  and  numl>er,  95. 
Dimensions,  angular  inclinations,  etc., 
of  the  three  gi-eat  ones,  95-97.  De- 
tails of  their  construction,  98.  Peculi- 
arities of  that  of .' accara,  plan,  section, 
etc.,  100.  101.  Tombs,  paintings  there- 
on, etc..  102,  103.  Temples,  and  recent 
discoveries  regarding  them:  their 
architectm-al  effectiveness,  etc.,  105, 
lot).  Structures  of  the  first  Theban 
kingdom,  107.  The  Labyrinth,  its 
plan,  purpose,  etc.,  108,  109.  Tombs 
of  Beni  Hassan.  110,  111.  liemains  of 
the  Shepherd  Kings,  112.  Mode  of 
lighting  the  temples,  ll'.l,  2(52.  Kock- 
cut  tombs  ami  temples,  124-129. 
Mammeisi,  12fi.  Arches  in  the  Pyrii- 
mids,  207.  Use  of  definite  propci'tions, 
252  note.  Mexican,  as  coniiianul  witli 
those  of  Egypt  and  .Vssyria,  ii,  571. 
Examjile  at  Palenque,  574.  Si  c  Obe- 
lisks, Thebes.     See  also  ii,  319. 

Qnattro  Corouati,  basilicau  cluu'ch, 
Rome,  date  of,  i,  400. 


Quentin,  St.,  church  at,  i,  549.  Town- 
hall,  (i05. 

Qneniueville.  triapsal  church  at,  i.  512. 

Quetzalcoatl,  tlie  Mexican  Lycurgus,  ii, 
504,  500. 

Quinide,  St.,  Vaison,  France,  peculiar 
apse  of,  i,  456. 

Raglan  Castle,  ii,  107. 

Uaudeh.  .Syria,  church  at,  ii.  412. 

Ralisbiin,  the  old  iJom  at,  ii,  11.  Scotch 
church,  32.  Dimensions  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  cathedial,  08.  Flan,  ti9. 
Entrance,  80.  Church  of  St.  Euieran, 
77. 

Ravello,  Casa  Euffolo  at,  its  exceptional 
style,  ii,  387. 

Ravcniui,  tomb  of  Theodoric  at,  i,  285 
i(0(c,  438,  439.  Church  of  San  Vitale 
347,  434,  435,  ii,  38,  437.  Ancient 
splendor  of  its  basilican  chuiclies,  i, 
422.  Examples:  .S.S.  Apollinaie  >i'uovo 
and  in  C  lasse,  422-424.  Us  ciicidar 
churches,  4;;4.  Palace  of  '1  lnodoiic, 
440.  Tower  of  S.  Apollinaie  in  Claite, 
ii.  315,  31(5. 

Rawlinson,  Rev.  George,  untenable  sug- 
gestion by,  i,  175  note. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  explorations  of, 
i,  148  note  ;  150  note.  On  the  Lirs 
Nimroud,  153,  154  note.  Assyrian 
canon  discovered  by  liim,  160. 

Reculver,  Saxon  fiaanieiits  at,  ii,  125. 

Itednian,  Bishop  of  Ely,  louib  of,  ii, 
195. 

Reformation,  effect  on  church  buildhig 
of  the,  ii,  123.     Sec  1:33,  201. 

Reuulini  Galcassi,  tomb  at  Cervetere,  i, 
i8(i-288. 

Reichenau,  basilican  chnich  at,  ii,  8. 
Plan,  elevation,  etc.,  9.  An  apt  sug- 
gestion, ihiil  note.     Roof,  13. 

St.  llcmi,  arched  gateway  at,  i,  337. 
Roman  tomb,  view,  348.  Its  object, 
principal  features,  etc.,  349.  Church 
at  Iiheims,  .523  note. 

Renaissance  style,  cause  of  the,  i,  43,  47. 
.■■mall  love  for  it  in  England,  ii.  119. 
l.est  I'xamijle  of  a  Ruiaissance  dome, 
321  note.     See  ii.  J24.  225.  i43.  251. 

Reparalus.  S.,  basilican  church  of,  i,  4(5. 

Rhaniession  at  'Ihebcs,  its  founder,  di- 
mensions, etc.,  i,  117,  118. 

Rhamnns.  form  of  temple  at,  i,  200. 

]\'hams<'s  the  (ireat,  i.  117. 

Rliamses  II.,  temiile  erected  by.  i.  2C4. 

Rliamses  Maiamoun.  tomb  of,  i.  Ii8. 

Rheiuis,  Roman  arch  at,  i,  3:57.  thurclx 
of  St.  Kenn.  523.  Cathedral,  r:l3. 
Plan,  proportions,  etc.,  5:57.  Elegance 
of  its  fa<;ade  and  butticsses.  541,  575. 
External  sculpturis,  541.  AViiidows, 
50U,  5(i8.  Capitals,  580.  Porch,  ii, 
(12. 

Rhenish  architecture,  ii,  ]-;'(5.  See 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Ger- 
many. 
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UUine,  inferiority  of  its  castles  to  those 
of  England,  ii,  1',)".  .Settlement  of  the 
Goths  in  its  vallry.  297. 

Kiaz,  Ferdinand.  adLlition  to  the  Giralda 
by,  ii,  .i30. 

Ribe,  .Schleswig  cathedral  of,  ii,  105. 

Eichaid  II..  Westminster  Hall  rebuilt 
by,  ii,  19S. 

Rickman  on  remains  of  Saxon  buildings, 
ii,  12.5. 

Rieux,  chnrch  at,  i,  462. 

Hicz,  baptistery  at,  i,  402. 

Kifadi,  iJyzantine  house  at,  ii,  450,  451. 

Rimini,  arch  erected  by  Augustus  at,  i, 
3:15. 

Ripon,  Saxon  remains  at,  ii,  125. 

Ri.^ing  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Rocheiter:  Cliapter-house  doorway  in 
catliedral,  ii.  190.     Castle.  197. 

Rock-cut  tiiuibsand  teniiiles  of  the  Kgyp- 
tiaui,  i,  124.  Tem>le  at  Ipsamboul, 
125.  Other  examples,  126,  127.  Dy- 
nasties, by  whom  constructed,  127. 
Fact  dedueible  from  the  mode  of  their 
construction,  127.  As  to  the  assmued 
intention  to  conceal  their  entrances, 
129,  22:>.  Monuments  at  Dogaulu, 
223.  Tombi  in  Lyeia,  227-23o!  Cy- 
rene,  275-277,  357.  In  Etruria,  2S4. 
Petra,  352-355.  Jerusalein,  355-357. 
Rock-cut  churches  in  the  Crimea,  ii, 
478. 

Roda,  Catalonia,  church  at,  ii,  248,  249. 

lioeskilde,  Denmark,  Donikirche  at,  ii, 
104.     Plan  and  elevation,  104. 

Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  mosque-like  church 
built  by,  ii,  399,  404. 

Romain  Motier,  basiliean  church  at,  ii, 
10. 

Roman  architecture :  Pagan,  see  Romans. 
Cliristian,  ,vee  Rome. 

Romance  langua^'e,  definition  of,  i,  380 

note. 
Romanesque  style,  origin  of  the,  i,  396. 
Its  epoch,  397.  Early  examples  in  re- 
mote parts;  .\frican  types,  404-406. 
Restrictive  effect  of  its  antecedents, 
circular  churches,  429-440.  Secular 
buildings;  prob.ibie  last  effort  In  this 
style,  440.  Date  of  its  expiry  and 
birth  of  its  successor,  441.  Example 
at  Mortier  en  Der,  509.  Distinctive 
features  of  this  style  and  the  Gothic, 
ii,  295.  Byzantine  Uomanesque,  36S, 
370.  I  See  IJyzantine.  I  See  295,  301, 
321,  415.  See  also  Basilicas,  Circular 
churches. 
Romans,  architectural  element  under- 
stood by  the,  i,  16.  Their  constructive 
merits  and  defects,  22.  Neglect  of 
proportion,  29.  Jlodes  of  decoration 
introluced  by  them,  32,  33.  First  true 
constructors  of  the  arch,  206.  Essen- 
tial <liffereuces  between  them  and  the 
Greeks,  229,  279,  280.  Result  of  their 
early  connection  with  the  Etruscans, 
280.     Chief   value  of  their  style,  293. 


Architectural  results  of  their  marvel- 
lous career,  etc.,  294.  First  inhabit- 
ants of  their  city,  295.  Their  borrow- 
ings from  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans, 
295,  296.  Their  extended  use  of  the 
arch:  buildings  evidencing  their  in- 
ventiveness, 296,  297.  Variety  and 
splendor  of  their  works.  297.  Their 
nioditications  and  elaborations  of  the 
various  orders,  297-303.  Arcades,  3U3. 
Temples,  305-315.  Importance  at- 
taclied  to  their  basilicas,  31(i.  Ex- 
amples of  same,  317-323.  Theatres, 
323,  324.  Chief  feature  of  admiration 
in  their  buildings,  324.  .\mphithe- 
atres:  love  for  and  result  of  gladiatorial 
exliibitions,  324.  Flavian  and  other 
amphitheatres,  ;i20-:j31.  Grandeur  of 
tlieir  batlis,  oil.  Present  remains  of 
same,  332-334.  Triumjihal  and  com- 
memorative arches,  :j:j.5-:j40.  Objec- 
tionable features  in  them  and  in  tlieir 
pillarsof  victory, ;540-:342.  Xumberand 
importance  oi'  their  tomljs,  342. 
Tombs,  columbaria,  temple-tombs, 
etc.,  342.  Tombs  in  the  East,  their 
character,  sites,  etc.,  :J5 1-362.  Do- 
mestic architecture;  Palace  of  the 
Cajsars,  363,  364.  Diocletian's  palace, 
Spalatro,  364-:36S.  [See  Diocletian] 
Private  dwellings,  :56S— 572.  [See  Pom- 
peii.] Use  of  the  metals  in  buildings, 
372.  Constructive  skill  exhibited  in 
their  aqueiluets  and  bridges,  37:^-376. 
Feature  in  their  buildings  improved 
on  by  Gothic  architects,  .562.  England 
after  their  departure,  ii,  121.  Temple 
of  JIarcellus,  4-53.  Use  made  of  their 
buildings  in  Egypt  and  Spain,  .500. 
Principle  of  their  arches  and  domes, 
482.     See    121,  397. 

Rome,  Christian  architecture  of:  Basi- 
licas, i,  400-422.  Vaulting,  ii,  148, 
269.  Extent  of  variations  in  style, 
293,  29.5.  First  church-towers.  315, 
316.  .Arcades  of  .San  Giovanni  Later- 
ano,  .389.  Modifications  in  Sicily,  398. 
See  Basilicas,   Romanesque  style. 

Rood-lofts  or  screens,  Troyes,  i,  .582,  ii, 
81.  Wechselberg,  30.  >faumberg,  82. 
North  Germany,  93. 

Roofs:  English  examples,  ii,  146,  182, 
183.  Scottisli,  218.  Arte.iiiiinUirooU, 
Spain,  278.  Stone  roofs,  428.  See 
Arches,  Vaults,  Wooden  types. 

Eosheim.  fai;  ide  of  church  at,  ii,  ;30. 

Ruslyn  Chaiiel,  Spanish  traces  in,  ii, 
202,  215.  Exterior  and  under-chapel, 
217.     Tunnel-vault,  216. 

Rotterdam  t'liureh,  i,  (HIS. 

Kouen  Catheih-al:  Plan,  luxuriance  of 
detail,  etc.,  i,  5.52.  Its  iron  spire,  5.53. 
St.  Maclou,  562.  Church  of  St.  Ouen, 
24,  .524,  .5:53.  Its  beautiful  proportions, 
details,  etc.,  .5.59-562.  "Wimlows,  516, 
.569.  Flat  roof,  .570.  Flying  buttress, 
576.'     Lauteru,   578.     Proportion  of 
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solids  to  area,  581.  Coniiiareil  with 
Cologne,  ii,  02.  Domestic  areliiteeture, 
i,  ^S6. 

Rouheiha,  Byzantine  cluircli  at,  ii,  424. 

Rounil  c1uii-c-1k's.    .Scf  CinnilarcliUrclies. 

KuuihI  towi.-i-s  of  livlaiid,  ii,  SG.  Pur- 
posi's  fell-  wliioli  biiill,  ii,  232.  Ex- 
amples, 2:!4-2:J7. 

Koyat,  fortilied  cliurdi  at,  i,  49.5. 

Runif  carving  on  Norwegian  churches, 
ii,  117. 

Kurenionile,  Belgium,  church  at,  i,  593. 

Russian  Meiliieval  architecture,  causes  of 
the  low  cliaracter  of,  ii,  481.  482. 
Churches  of  Kietf,  483.  Novogorod. 
484.  Tchernigow,  485.  Village 
churches,  480,  487.  Kostroma,  488, 
489.  Troitzka  monastery,  49U.  Mos- 
cow churches  and  hell-towers,  491, 
493.  Church  at  Kurtea,  d"Argy- 
iseli,  492.  The  Kremlin,  its  towers 
and  gates,  493-49U. 

Ruvo.  ii,  379. 

Sahina,  S.,  basilican  church,  Rome,  its 
date,  i,  409. 

Sacraments,  hauslein  in  German 
chin-ches.  ii,  82. 

Saccara.  i>yrannd  at,  i.  100. 

Saint  Clair,  \\  illiam,  chapel  erected  by, 
ii,  21.5. 

Sainte  Chapclle.  Paris,  i,  524,  .5.33.  Its 
proiiortions,  5.37.  Painted  glass  and 
walls,  557. 

Saintes,  double-arclied  Roman  bridge  at, 
i,  339. 

Saints,  disposal  of  the  bodies  of,  407. 

Salamanca  Cathedral,  ii,  250,  2.55.  Lan- 
tern tower,  257.  Section  of  cimborio, 
258. 

Salisbury  Catlicdral,  i,  24.  .542.  Plan, 
ii,  133.  N.  E.  View,  llj4.  Chapter- 
house, 172,  174.  Proportions,  200. 
See  ii,  1.38,  1.57,  167,  170. 

Salonica,  ii,  416.  Byzantine  cburclies, 
457. 

Salzburg,  Franciscan  chm-ch  at,  ii,  72. 
Arrangement,  plan,  etc.,  72. 

Samaicand,  ii,  r,61. 

Samos,  Ionic  temple  at,  i,  240. 

Samthaw  is,  Armenia,  Byzantine  cUapel, 
at,  ii,  471.     Niclie.472. 

Sandco,  Gothland,  early  pointed  door- 
way at,  ii,  1U8. 

Sandjerli,  Armenia,  church  at,  ii,  472. 

Santiago  di  Compostella,  cathedral  of: 
Plan,  ii,  251.     South  transept,  251. 

Santoppen,  brick  clmrch  at,  ii,  94. 
View,  95. 

S'lraeens,  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch 
by  the,  i,  448,  4-50.  Their  use  of  brick, 
ii,  01.  Their  practice  in  Spain.  278. 
Epocli  of  their  style  in  .Sicily,  39S.  Ex- 
ample in  Palermo,  4110.  Their  use  of 
the  horseshoe  arch,  465,  466.  Byzan- 
tine Saracenic  style:  Prehminary  con- 
siderations, 497-5U0.  Examples:  Jeru- 


salem, .501-505.  Damascus,  .505.  Cairo, 
507-517.  Mecca,  517.  IJarbary,  519. 
Spain,  .522-5:j().  Constantinopie,  .537- 
547.  Saracenic  style  in  I'ersia,  il8- 
560. 

Saragoza,  church  of  St.  Paul  at,  ii,  281. 

Sardanapalus,  i,  164.  Tomb  assumed  to 
be  liis,  18.5. 

.Sardis,  i,  220.  Tumulus  near.  221. 
Ionic  octastyle  temple,  246. 

Sassanian  architecture,  i,  377,  378.  Ex- 
amples: Palace  of  Al  Iladlir,  378,  379. 
Mosque  at  Diarbekr,  ;J81.  Architec- 
tural practices  of  the  Sassanians,  ;382. 
Palaces  of  Serbistan  and  Firouzabad, 
.383-385.     Tak  Kesra,  ;!85,  :ls6. 

Saulcy,  M.  de,  on  the  Jerusalem  tombs, 
i,  356  note. 

Savonieres,  Anjou,  church  at,  I,  509. 

Saxham,  Little,  Suffolk,  chureli  tower 
of,  ii,  182. 

Saxon  architecture  in  England,  foreign 
form  analogous  to,  ii,  4o.  Examphs 
of  the  true  style  where  to  be  sought, 
121.  Architectmal  motto  of  the 
Saxons,  123.  Remains  in  England, 
125,  126.     Mode  of  decoration,  129. 

.Saxony,  church  architi  cture  of,  ii,  30, 
77.     Puttrich's  work.  :_!3. 

Scaligers,  tombs  al  Verona  of  the,  their 
form,  etc.,  ii,  350,  351.  Campanile, 
Palazzo  .Scaligeri.  :;52,  ;>54. 

Scandinavia,  form  of  Buddliiim  carried 
by  Woden  to,  ii.  478. 

Scandinavian  architectme,  ii,  99,  118. 
See,  ii,  181,  202. 

Schiavi,  'I'erre  dei,  i,  1345,  431. 

Scludporta,  Saxony,  cluircli  of,  ii,  77. 

Schwartz  Kheindorf,  double  church  at, 
ii,  :!2-;m. 

Scipio,  sarcophagus  of,  i,  342. 

.Scotch  church,  Ratisbon,  ii,  32. 

Scotland,  architecture  of.  historical  ob- 
servations, ii.  201-2(j:!.  Examples: 
Leuchars.  Jedburgh,  and  Kelso,  2(j3- 
205.  Kirkwall,  (ilasizow.  and  Elgin, 
20.j-21o.  Melrose  Abbiy  and  I.'oslyn 
Cliapel,  2l:!-217.  I'othwell  church, 
218.  Ilolyiood,  Diinfei inline,  Dun- 
keld,  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  Plu:> 
cardine,  lona,  218-225. 

Scott.  George  Gilbert,  Eleanor  cross 
reproduced  by,  ii,  194  note. 

Sculpture,  .see  Painting. 

Sebaste,  chiirch  at.  ii,"4I2. 

Sebastian.  St.,  gate  of.  Columbarium 
near,  i,  ;344. 

Sebastopol,  chuicli  cave  near,  ii.  479. 

Sedinga,  temples  of  Amenophis  at,  i, 
12;3. 

Segovia,  Roman  aqueduct  at,  i,  .373. 
Elevation,  374.  Cathedral,  ii.  251, 
274.  Plan,  274.  Churchof  St.  Millan, 
with  its  lateral  porticos,  2.58.  The 
Templars'  church,  ibid.  The  Kasr, 
281). 

Seleucida2,  the,  i,  378. 
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tSeliiu  I.,  mosque  of,  ii,  5o0. 

Seliiius,  Doric  temples  at.  i,  244,  259. 
The  -real  temple,  2130.     Plan,  2(j0. 

Spljukians,  buildings  of  the,  ii,  54y. 

Seniitie  races,  i,  37.  Theii'  uuchange- 
ableuess.  U4.  'I'lioii-  religion  and  its 
iniluence  on  llieir  buildings  for  wor- 
ship, 65,  0().  Their  chiefs,  kings,  ami 
prophets,  06.  Their  worst  faults: 
effects  of  their  isolation,  6lj.  High 
character  of  their  literature,  67.  Their 
palaces  and  tombs,  IM.  Their  one 
jEslhetic  art,  OS.  Their  pre-eminence 
as  tra.lers,  60.  Extent  of  their  scien- 
tilic  stu  lies,  Vnd. 

Sennacherib,  164.     His  palace,  177. 

Sens  Cathedral,  i,  51'J.  William  of  .Sens, 
ii,  155. 

Septimins  Severu=,  triumphal  arch  of,  i, 
336. 

Sepulchre,  spe  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Serbistan,  Sassanian  palace  at,  i,  .333. 
Its  probable  date,  333. 

Sergii,  arch  of  the,  i.  336. 

Sergius,  S.S.,  and  Bacchu?,  doraicxl 
church  of,  Constantinople,  ii,  437. 
Plan  and  section.  442.     Capital,  413. 

Seven  churches,  a  favorite  number,  ii, 
229. 

Seven  Spheres,  temple  dedicated  to  the, 
i,  154. 

Seville,  ii.  261.  Cathedral,  270-27-3. 
Churches,  280.  Tlie  Giralda.  319,  53J. 
View,  531.     The  Alcazar,  .531. 

Shah  Ahlias,  Miiidan  or  mosque  and 
bazaar  of,  ii,  555. 

Shepherd  Kings'  invasion  of  Egypt,  i, 
8S.  Periol  of  theirriile.  yj.  Particu- 
lars regarding  them,  112. 

Shiites,  sect  of,  ii,  553. 

Sicily,  Doric  tem  iles  in,  i,  214.  Ele- 
meuts  inlliiencing  its  inediieval  archi- 
tecture, ii,  2il6.  Points  of  interest  in 
its  architectural  history,  3^7.  Its  Sara- 
cenic and  Xonn.in  epochs.  3.)S.  Style 
p  'Culiar  to  e.ich  of  its  divisions,  399. 
Churches  and  Palaces,  399-404.  The 
pointed  arch,  for  what  purpose  used, 
405. 406.  See  .531)  iioJe.  See  aluo  M jn- 
reale,  Palermo. 

Siebenhurgen,  Gothic  architecture  in,  i, 
395,  ii.  2. 

Siena,  ii,  297,  317.  320,  333.  Cathedral : 
Plan,  323.  Facjide,  329.  Town-hall, 
357. 

Silsilis,  caves  at,  i,  120. 

Sdlustanl.  Peru,  tombs  at,  ii.  5S.'i. 

Sinan,  Sultan  Suleiman's  architect,  li, 
545,  .547. 

Sinzig,  church  at,  ii,  2.3,  29,  55. 

Sion,  cathedral  tower  of,  ii.  11. 

Sion  Church,  Ctdogne,  ii.  29,  51. 

Sites  of  English  cathedrals,  ii,  171, 
172. 

Smyrna,  tumuli  on  the  shore  of.  i.  221. 

Soest  Church,  transitional  feature  shown 
in,  ii,  22. 


Soignies,  church  of  St.  Vincent  at,  i, 
59U. 

Soissons  Cathedral,  i,  550.  Kuined 
chuich  of  St.  .John,  579. 

Solomon's  Palace,  time  occupied  in 
budding,  i,  209.  Diagram  plan,  210. 
House  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  211. 
Materials,  oruamentaliou,  etc.,  ibid. 

Somnites,  sect  of,  ii,  5.j3,  554. 

Sta.  Sophia,  -lee  Constantinople. 

Sorrento,  cloisters  at,  ii,  337, 

Soueideh,  five-aisled  Byzantine  church 
at,  ii,  422. 

Souillac,  cupola  clmrch  at,  i,  409. 

Souvigny,  ribbed  vaulting  at,  i,  572. 

Spain,  ii,  202.  Early  ages  of  its  archi- 
tecture, 242.  Styles  successively  in- 
troduced ;  ethnological  consid<'rations; 
(Jothic  epoch,  244,  :;45.  Ereiich  and 
Ceriiian  influences,  24.5.  E.xamples; 
Kouiid-arched  Gothic,  246.  Early 
Spanish  Gothic.  249.  Middle  pointed 
stvle,  2611.  Late  Spanish  Gothic,  274- 
276.  Moresco  style.  ■-76-  Civil  archi- 
tecture; monastic  and  numicipal  build- 
ings, 2,33.  Castles,  236.  Saracenic 
architecture,  .522.  Examples:  Mosque 
at  Cordoba,  52:5-527.  Pal.ice  of  Zahra, 
527,  523.  Uuildings  at  Toledo,  529. 
Giralda  and  Alcazar,  Seville,  530,  531. 
The  Alhambra,  5:j2-5:J5.  Absence 
of  tombs,  .535. 

Spalatro,  palace  at,  i,  304.  See  Diocle- 
tian. 

Sparta,  i,  2:33,  241. 

Speos  ..\rtemidos,  Beni  Hassan,  grotto 
of.  i,  126. 

■Sphinx,  the,  i,  104.  Evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence anterior  to  the  Pyramids,  105. 
Temple  near,  11)4,  105. 

Spiegenthal,  Herr,  tnmidi  explored  by, 
i,  221.  His  notion  regarding  them, 
222. 

Spires,  early  examples  of.  i,  489.  St. 
Stephen's,  Caen.  514.  Chartrcs,  .540, 
.573,  579.  St.  Pierre,  Cnen.  and  other 
French  examtiles.  577-579.  .Spire- 
growth  in  Germany,  ii,  2:5.  Salisbury, 
165.  Great  Leighs,  Essex,  182.  See 
Belfries,  Towers. 

Spires,  Cathedral,  i,  24.  514;  ii,  17. 
Effects  of  fire.  war.  and  restorations, 
17.  Dimensions,  arrangements,  de- 
tails, etc..  20. 

Stability  in  architpcture.  nrinciple  and 
illustrative  instances  of.  i.  17. 

Staircases  at  Persepolis,  i.  190-192. 

Steivdiach.  Erwin  von.  designs  errone- 
ously ascribed  to,  ii.  07. 

Stephano  Eotunda,  S.,  Rome,  circular 
cln!rch.  i.  4:52. 

Stephen's  Chapel,  S.,  Westminster,  see 
Westminster.  St.  Stephen's. 

Stephen's,  S.,  Caen.  513.  >'f<'  Caen. 

Stephen's,  .S..  Viennn.  kpp  Vienna. 

Sthambas  of  the  Buddhists,  ii,  315. 

Stirling  Castle,  ii,  225. 
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Stonelienge,  i,  14,  ii,  121. 
Stone-roofeil  churclics,  ii,  428-431. 
Slrasburg   Callieilral    spire,  i,  540,  .-i96, 

o'J".     blunder  of   construction,  ii,  55. 

Han  and  detail,  («.     West  front,  (iU. 

Ervvin  von  Stcinbach's  share  in  it,  07. 

Date  of  tlie  spire,  defects,  etc..  (i8. 
Strawberry  Hill,  result  on  Englisli  arclii- 

tecture  of  the  erection  of,  ii,  IIU. 
Stregnas,  Sweden,  church  at,  ii,  101. 
Street's  ■•  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain," 

obligations  of  the  author  to,  ii,  245 

nolc. 
Sublimity  and  elegance  discriminated, 

i,  -M. 
Sutis,  dynasty  of  the,  their  buildings,  ii, 

555. 
Suger,  Abbe,  opportune  advent  of,  i,  523, 

.\bbey  built  by  liim,  524.     Ills  youth, 

5.5(i. 
Suleiman  the  Magnifieeut,  mosques  of: 

The    Suleiuianie,    ii,   540-543.      The 

Prince's,  544. 
Sultanieh,  tomb  of  Mahomet  Khodaben- 

dah,   at,   ii,   553.     Plan,   section  and 

view.  554,  555. 
Sun-worshippers,     bas-relief     from     a 

temple  of   the,  i,  135.     Fate  of  their 

monuments,  140.  Temple  of  Palmyra, 

210. 
Supliis  (or  Cheops)  the  proved  foimder 

of  the  Great  I'yramid,  i.  Oil.      Alleged 

repairer  of  \hf  Sjiliinx.  I(l4. 
Susa,  i,  2U0.     Triumphal  arch  of  Augus- 
tus at,  33.5.     Tomb  of  Daniel,  540. 
Sutri,  Etruscan  amphitheatre  at,  i,  283, 

320. 
Sweden,  cluu-ch  architecture  of,  ii,  99- 

101.      PiOiuid  churches,  113. 
Switzerland,    ancient    monastery  at  St. 

Gall  in,  ii,  5-0.     t)lher  examples,  11, 

34-30. 
Syracuse,  Doric  temple  at,  i,  224.     See 

ii,  390. 
Syria,  results  of  recent  researches  in,  li, 

"311.      l!yzantine    examples  in  Syria 

and  Asia  Slinor,  422-428. 

Tabreez.  mosc|ue  at,  ii.  551.  Its  Byzan- 
tine features.  552.     View.  .5,53. 

Tafkha,  stone-roofed  church  at,  ii.  429. 
Plan,  sections,  mode  of  construction, 
etc.,  430. 

Tak  Kesra,  Ctesiphon.  builder  .-ind  plan 
of.  i.  385.     Its  srea'  arch.  380. 

Takt-i-Bostan.  view  of,  i.  303. 

Takt-i-Gero,  Sassanian  arch,  i,  391,  ii, 
405. 

Talars,  or  ancient  Persian  prayer  plat- 
forms, i.  lOii. 

Talavera.  old  temple  at.  i.  304. 

Tambos,  or  Peruvian  caravanserai,  ii, 
.586. 

Tancarville,  fortifications  at,  i,  580. 

T'Utalois,  tnnuili  at.  i.  221. 

Tarazano.  Aragon.  pierced  stone  win- 
dow tracery,  at,  ii,  284. 


Tarragona,    Pioiium    arineduct  at,    373. 
Elevation,   374.     Cathedial  dome,  ii, 
250,  257,  250. 
Tarsus,  i,  220. 

Tartars,  Moscow  destroyed  by  the,  ii, 
480.  Their  architectural  forms,  400. 
'I'artar  mosque  and  tomb  at  Tabreez, 
551-553. 

Taylor,  consul,  C'ufic  inscriptions  copied 
by.  i.  380  note  2. 

Tchekerman,  Crimea,  excavated  church 
at,  ii,  478. 

Tchernigow  Cathedral,  its  domes  and 
apses,  ii,  485. 

Teehnic  arts,  scope  and  object  of,  i,  4- 
10. 

Te^ea,  Arcadia,  Ionic  temple  at.  i,  24.5. 

Telieran,  throne-room  in  palace  at,  ii, 
550. 

Tehuantepec,  pyramid  of  Oajaca  at,  ii, 
570. 

Telaniones,  example  of,  i,  2.59. 

Tell  el  Amarua,  bas-relief  at,  i,  135. 
Grottoes,  141). 

Ti'mjilars'  church  at  IJrindisi,  ii,  384. 
'Origin  of  their  name.  504. 

Temples.  See  Assyrians,  Buddha.  (  bal- 
dean,  Etruscan,  Greeks,  Jerusali'm, 
Kock-cut    temples,  Koman.     Thebes, 

Teocallis.  or  temples,  of  Mexico,  ii,  .5(iO. 
Exam])les,  500.  574. 

Teos,  Ionic  hexastyle  temple  at,  i.  246. 

Teotihuacan,  Mexico,  pyramid  temples 
at.  ii.  570. 

Tewkesbury,  ii,  1.33,  lf:2. 

Texier,  M.,  researches  of,  ii,  410.  Obli- 
gations of  the  Author  to  him,  440 
note. 

Tezroco.  Mexico,  pyramid  at,  ii.  .570. 

Thai  Uurpal,  ruined  abliey  of.  ii,:;o. 

Thami,  .\lsace,  spire  al,  ii.  05. 

Theatres  of  the  Greeks,  i.  i7l.  Of  the 
Homans,  323-:W8.     See  Amphitheatre. 

Theban  dynasties  in  Egypt:  Temiiles 
and  tombs  of  the  first  kingi'om,  i.  107 
-112.  Kings  of  the  great  'ihtban 
period,  11:3. 

Thebes,  tlie  '•  hnndred-pyloned  city'"  of, 
i.  114.  Differences  lietweeu  its  archi- 
tecture and  liuit  of  Menijihis,  115. 
Comparative  conii'leteness  of  its  re- 
mains, iliid.  Xumlicr  and  grandeur  of 
its  temi>les,  110.  Plan  and  details  of 
the  lihaniession.  117,  IIS.  Tlie  Pal- 
ace-temple of  Karnae,  its  unparalleled 
magnitude,  etc..  118-120.  Temple  of 
Luxor,  its  irregularity  of  plan,  etc.,  121. 
The  Menmoniiim.  ibid.  Temple  of 
Medinet-IIabon.  122.  South  temple 
of  Karuac,  its  beauty,  etc..  122.  123. 
Temples  at  Tanis,  Sediuga.  Abydos, 
etc..  123.  124.  Kock-cut  tombs  and 
temples.  124-120. 

Theodoric  ("Dietrich  of  Berne")  tomb 
of  (church  of  Sta.  Maria  P>ofunda).  i, 
285  iKife,  4:38.  Plan.  4:;o.  Its  pecu- 
liar roof,  430.     Church  built  by  him, 
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422.  Mis  palace,  440.  His  love  for 
and  ailoniuiL'iit  of  Verona,  ii,  309. 

Tht'o  logins,  temple  converted  into  a 
Christian  chnreli  by,  ii,  oJ.5. 

TUeotolsos,  Byzantine  clmrcli,  Constan- 
tinople, its  value  as  an  e.saniple  of 
tlie  style,  ii,  4.5(). 

Tlieron,"  temple  founded  by,  i,  244. 

Theseus,  temple  of,  i,  10.  Its  place  as  a 
work  of  art,  24:i. 

Thes^alians,  irruption  into  Greece  of  the, 
i,  241. 

Thessalonica,  church  of  St.  George  at,  ii, 
41)0.  Plani  an  1  section,  439.  View, 
4:;9.  Mode  of  lis;htin?,  4.53.  Eski 
Juina,  420.  St.  Demetrius,  420,  421, 
See  435. 

Thierry  of  Alsace,  memorial  chapel  built 
by,  i,  593. 

Thoricus,  Pelasgic  gateway  at,  i,  236. 

Thorsager,  roun  1  church  at,  ii.  111. 
Section  and  plan,  112.  Dimensions, 
etc..  llo. 

Tholhmes  I.,  hall  built  by.  i,  US. 

Tliothinsi  III.,  palace  built  by,  i,  US. 
Section,  119. 

Tia  Iluanacu.  Peru,  "  Seats  of  the 
Judges"  (Cyclopean  ruins)  at,  ii,  .581. 

Tiglath-Pileser,  i,  104.  Palace  built  by 
iiim,  ISO. 

Timihoe.  round  tower  at,  ii,  235. 

Tinuu-  the  Lame,  ii.  501. 

Tintern  Abbey,  a  German  counterpart 
of,  ii,  57.     See  ii,  1.59. 

Tirhakah,  temples  of,  i,  140. 

Titus,  batlis  of,  i,  332,  370,  372.  Tri- 
umphal arch,  338. 

Tivoli,  Koman  temple  at,  i,  311. 

Toledo,  ii,  245,  203,  270.  Re-conquered 
by  the  Christians,  250.  Cathedral : 
Plan,  260.  Choir,  261,  263.  Interior, 
203.  Churclies:  Gothic;  San  Juan  de 
los  Reyes.  275.  Moresco;  Sta.  Maria 
la  IJlaiica,  277,  27S,  529,  530.  Nuestro 
Senora,  or  El  Transitu,  277,  27S,  5.30. 
Apse  of  San  Bartolomeo.  279,  280.  St. 
Roman,  281.  St.  Tliome,  281.  Sara- 
cenic; St.  Cristo  de  la  Luz,  .529,  .530. 

Toltecs  of  Mexico,  ii,  .563.  Prosperity 
and  adversity,  504,  565. 

Tomaso  in  Limine,  S.  ii.  41.  Plan, 
section,  and  particulars,  314. 

Tombs;  Beni-Hassan,  i,  110.  Of  Cyrus, 
1.56-1.58.  Darius,  195.  Alyattes,  221. 
Lycian  examples,  225-230.  Amritb, 
229.  Pelasgic,  234.  Jlausoleum, 
Ilalicarnassu?,  272.  Cnidus,  275. 
Cyrene,  27-5-277.  Etruscan  tombs  and 
tiinuili,  284-291.  Roman,  342-351. 
Petra,  351-355.  Jerusalem,  355-358. 
Mylassa,  359.  Dugga,  359.  Sta.  Cos- 
tanza,  Rome,  431.  Ravenna,  438, 
4311.  Toulouse,  482.  Englisli  ex- 
amples, ii,  1S8,  191-195.  "  Italian, 
390.  Armenian,  472,  473.  Persian, 
549.  550,  553.  Peruvian,  583,  080.  See 
Pyramids. 


Tongres,  Notre  Dame  de,  i.  .595. 

Torcello,  Romanesque  basilica  at,  i,  426. 
Its  apse;  church  of  Sta.  Fosca,  42ii, 
427. 

Toro.  collegiate  clinrch  at.  ii,  2.54. 

Torre  did  Schiavi,  i,  345,  431. 

Torloom,  Ish  Khan  church  at,  ii,  475, 
476. 

Toscanella,  exceptional  style  of  the 
churches  at,  ii,347.  Exaniples,347-349. 

Tossia  family,  sepulchre  of  the,  i,345. 

Toul  Cathedral,  i,  .551. 

Touloun,  nioscpie  of.     See  Ibn  Touloun. 

Toulouse,  churcdi  of  tiie  Cordeliers  at.  i, 
472.  Suitability  of  its  plan  for  a  Prot- 
estant church,  473.  The  cathedral, 
ilji<l.  Church  of  .St.  Seriiin  or  St.  Sa- 
turnin,  its  pl.»n  and  interior  ai'range- 
ments,  474.  View,  exterior  details, 
etc.,  478,  479,  493.  Tomb  of  St.  Pierre, 
481.     See  ii.  121,  103.  268. 

Tour  Magne,  Nimes,  3.50,  439. 

Tourmanim,  Byzantine  church  at,  ii, 
427.     Facade.  427. 

Tournay  Catliedral,  i,  589.  Dimensions, 
plan,  and  section,  .592,  .593.  Town- 
hall,  000. 

Tournus,  i,  497.  Abbey  church,  499. 
Vaults  and  arches.  499. 

Tours,  ohurcli  of  St.  Martin  at:  plan,  i, 
475.  Arrangements  oidginally  and  as 
rebuilt.  476."  Catliedral,  551. 

Towers:  of  the  Winds,  i,  247,  257,  270. 
Puissalicon,  462.  Of  London,  513. 
Norman,  514.  Their  original  purpose, 
577.  English  church-towers,  ii,  125, 
167,  182";  Jerpoint.  Ireland,  2:W. 
Moresco  cburcb-towers.  Spain,  280, 
281.  Italian.  :;  15-320,  38.5.  Russian, 
493,  494.     See  Belfries,  Minars. 

Town-balls,  see  Civic  and  Municipal 
buildings. 

Towton.  battle-field,  epoch  in  art  marked 
by,  ii.  12:!. 

Trabala,  Lycia,  Byzantine  church  at,  ii, 
454,  468. 

Tracery,  see  Windows. 

Trajan,  basilica  of,  i,  316-318.  His  baths 
3:>2.  Triumphal  arches:  Beneven- 
tum,  3:i5.  Alcantara,  3:39.  His  col- 
umn, :!41.  His  bridges,  374,  375. 
See  ii,  315. 

Trani  Cathedral,  bronze  doors  of,  ii,  383. 

Treasm'ies;  ancient  tombs  .so  called:  Of 
Atreus.  i.  234.     Of  Pharaoh,  352,  353. 

Trebizond,  i,  220. 

Tree-worshippers,  ii,  478  iwle. 

Treves,  basilica  at,  :321.  Views  of  same, 
322.  Porta  Nigra,  338.  Mominient 
at  Igel,  350.  Original  cathedral  and 
its  successor,  ii.  13.  .55.  Plans  of  the 
two,  14.  Western  and  eastern  apses, 
etc.,  15.  Examples  of  round  Gothic, 
30.     Liebfranen  church,  81. 

Triforiuui  in  French  cathedrals,  i,  570. 

Tristram.  Dr.  Discovery  of  the  Um 
Rasas  Tower,  ii,  233  uote. 
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Triuiuijlial  arches,  Iloiiian,  i,  ;J:;S-:140. 
Objectionable  features  in  them.  ;!4ii. 

Troitzka,  near  Moscow,  nionaste.y  at,  ii. 
488.     Its  doorway,  49D. 

Tioja  Cathedral,  ii.  374.  Facade.  :37(j. 
Its  bronze  doors.  ii<i. 

Troiulhjeni,  Norway,  cathedral  and 
churcli  of  iSt.  (lenient  at,  ii,  101.  Plan 
view,  etc.,  ii,  IOl'.  108,  2Uo. 

Troy,  i,  2"20.  Tiinuili  or  nioumls  on  the 
Plain,  222,  2:J1).  Consequence  of  the 
great  war.  241.  281. 

Ti'oyes  Cathedral,  arrangement  and  plan, 
i.  .J4'.l.  West  front,  .wO.  ('luireh  of 
St.  Urban,  ."w".  Its  ]ierfeetion,  "mS. 
Hood-screen  of  the  JIadelaine,  582, 
S83,  ii,  81. 

Trnnch  Church.  Noifolk,  roof  of.  .1,  18.'!. 

Tudor  style,  epocli  of  the,  ii,  12.'!.  The 
three  royal  chapels,  123,  177-181. 
See  203. 

Tumuli  in  AsiaMinor,  1,221.  Attempt-; 
to  discriminate  their  epochs,  222. 
Etruscan  example-;,  2S()-2'.H). 

Tunis,  bigotrv  of  the  people  of,  ii,  .J21. 
Minaret,  520,  .521. 

Turanian  rac(^s,  .age  typified  liy  the,  i. 
55.  Chief  feature  in  their  hisiory,  57. 
Ancient  ami  modern  types,  57.  58. 
Characti'r  of  their  deiiies  and  religions 
worship.  5S.  .50.  (Government,  50. 
Morals.  (iO.  Limited  nature  of  their 
literature.  0  '.  ICxeellence  allaiiu'd  by 
them  in  the  arts.  (il-li3.  Only  science 
cultivated  by  Ihem.  (>3.  'I'heir  pro- 
ficiency as  builders  ami  irrigators,  fi:!. 
Points  of  comparison  or  contrast  be- 
tween tliem  and  other  races,  (i3-70, 
75,  81,  i;70.  281.  Their  reverence  for 
the  dead.  ISO.  2S(1. 

Turin.  Palazzo  delle  Torre  at.  i.  440. 

Turkestan,  ii,  5(11. 

Turkey,  its  architecture  and  its  peojde 
See   (.'onstan'inoiile,    Mabometanism. 

Tuscany,  arcluteclure  of,  ii,  .■!72. 

TuscuUun,  Etruscan  arch  at.  i.  200. 

Tyre  ami  .Sidoii.  iiou-exisli'uce  of  re- 
nuiins  of.  i.   200.   ii.  244. 

Tzarkoe-Selo,  wooden  chmch  near,  ii, 
487. 

lllm  Cathedral,  its  merits  and  defects, 
ii,  lid.     Sacraments  '"  lliiuslein."  82. 

Ulpian,  orTiajaifs  basilica,  i.  31(1. 

ITm  K.asas  tower,  ii.  2;!:>  iio/f. 

Uniformity  in  architecture,  I,  .30.  Prin- 
ciple followed  by  the  (ireeks.  40. 

Upsala,  cathedral  at,  ii,  00.  Its  French 
designer,  100. 

Urnes,  Xorwav,  wooden  church  at.  ii. 
117.     View. '11.8. 

Usunlar,  Armenia,  Byzantine  churidi  at. 
ii,  40(j. 

Utrecht,  church  of.  i.  008. 

Uxmal.  Central  America,  Casas  de  las 
Jlonjas  at.  ii.  570.  Plan,  ill.  One 
of  its  chambers,  578. 


Vaison,  pointed  arches  at,  i,  448,  ii, 
405.     Churches,  i,  45(). 

Valence,  Aymer  <le,  tomb  of,  ii,  1B2. 

Valence,  church  at,  i,  401. 

Valencia  Calhedriil,  ii,  270.  Its  eim- 
borio,  272.  Poorway  fii  m  the  Abl.v 
la.  isi2.     The  Casa  l.onga,  1.85. 

Vali'ntia.  Ford,  measmxnant  of  obe- 
lisk of  A.xnm  by,  i,  143. 

Vardzic,  excavations  at.  ii,480. 

Varro's  description  of  Porsenna'stomb, 
i.  280. 

Varzaliam,  Byzantine  tomb  at,  ii, 
473. 

Vaidts  in  Roman  rocfs,  i,  320,  321.  In 
Gothic  roofs,  428,  434,  448,  449.  At 
Issoire,  402.  Tournus,  4(ii).  Stone 
vaults,  when  first  attimpled,  .''(0. 
Inlersecling  vaulting,  51.-518,  571. 
Fibbed  vaulting.  .525.  Fren(di  sysU  m, 
571 -.573.  Fnglish  systi  m  and  exam- 
ples, ii.  130-15^1.  Early  Italian  (Fri- 
uli),  208.  Fvzaniine.  4.38.  Sassanian, 
370. 

Venice:  St.  Mark's,  i,  440,  4(^8.  Style 
of  which  it  is  a  tviii(iil  example,  ii, 
308.  Plan.  300.  "Section,  301.  Di- 
mensions rnd  particulars,  31  2.  View, 
303.  Its  tow  er  or  cami  anile.  317.  318, 
531.  Piazza,  5.5./  i.ntc.  (  hmches: 
San  (Jiovanni  e  Paolo,  and  the  Fiari, 
345.  San  (Jiorgio.  348  nutr.  I  ivil 
and  dcmcsiic  cxumiiles,  302.  The 
Doge's  jialace.  cause  and  extent  cf  its 
claims  to  admii-ation.  its  adlial  di  mer- 
its, etc..  30.3.  3C4.  'lhe(  iid'Oro.andlhe 
Foscari  and  Pisani  i  alaces.  305.  Pic- 
turesque parts  of  the  buildings:  angle 
winilow;  I'ontc  del  Panidi.'o,  3tG,  307. 
Sf'f  ii.  2ii3.  104.  L!,7.  4(.7.  455. 

Venns  and  Kome,  timjle  dedicated  by 
Hadrian  tc,  ;W8,  312. 

VeiC(dli.  chundi  cf  St.  .Andrea  at.  first 
example  of  the  pointed  style  in  Italy, 
ii,  312.  :!24.  .342. 

Veiouii.  lioman  amphitheatre  at.  i,  .j20. 
I'esuUs  of  Till  i"!oric's  liking  for  the 
ci'y,  ii,  300.  (  all.ei'ral  apse,  310. 
Clum-hos:  San  Zenone.  310.  Its  fa- 
Vaile.  311.  Us  tower.  310.  Sta.  Anas- 
lasia.  3.(!.  Tower  of  campanile.  318. 
(Scaligeri),  318,  :&2,  3.54.  Tombs  of 
the  Scaligers,  .350.  VViudcws,  302. 
Sec  ii.  293.  205,  209.  321,  384. 

Vespasian,  temple  l)uilt  by,  i,  307.  Ills 
baths,  :!32. 

Vezelav.  i.407.  Nave  aiul  nartliex,  503. 
Vaults  and  roof.  503. 

Vicenza,  town-hall  of.  ii.  3.57. 

Victory.  i)illars  of,  :J4C-342.  Euddhist 
sthambas.  ii.  315. 

Victory.  Wingless,  .ice  Nik^  Aptercs. 

Viei'.na.  St.  Ste-du-n's  Catludial  at.  i, 
.540.  500.  Dimensions,  ii,  70.  Its 
beauties:  elegance  of  its  s-pire,  71. 
View.  72.  F.iihue  of  the  Turkish 
siege  of  the  ciy,  ii,  537. 
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Vienne,  cathedral  of,  i,  401,  5(J4. 
Cliiirch  of  St.  An. Ire  le  lias,  461,  4()L'. 
Peculiar  ileeoratiou  of  the  church  of 
St.  Geuereux,  500. 

Villena,  Spain,  twiste.l  columns  in  the 
church  at,  ii,  274,  286.       , 

Villcrs,  abbey  church  of,  curious  win- 
dow, i,  594. 

Vincenues,  keep  of,  i,  5S(i. 

Vincenzo,  alle  I're  Fontane,  S.,  basili- 
can  cliurch.  Home,  date  of,  i,  40J.  Its 
characteristics,  421.  French  counter- 
parts, 50S,  51)9. 

Virgins  of  the  Sun,  Peru,  house  of  the, 
ii,  584.     View,  585. 

Vitale,  S.,  octagonal  church,  Ravenna, 
i,  347,  401,  4:i4,  ii,  :1S.  Plan  and  sec- 
tion, 435.  Copied  by  Charlemagne, 
4:3(i. 

Vito.  S.,  Roman  sep  d'hre  at,  i,  345. 
Section,  345. 

Vitruvius,  temples  mentioned  or  de- 
scribed by,  i,  265,  281,  2S2.  Basilica 
built  by  him,  322.  Mode  of  decora- 
tion reprobated  by  him,  372. 

Vladimir,  cathedral  and  churches  built 
by,  ii,  483,  485.  The  c'.ty  so  named,  4S0. 

Vogiie,  Comte  Melchior  de,  on  churches 
in  Palestine  and  Syria,  ii,  411,  410, 
435,  450. 

Vulci,  Cocuniella  tunndus  at,  i,  288,  289. 

Vyse,  Colonel  Howard,  Egyjjtian  re- 
searches of,  i,  92,  95. 

Wady  el-Ooatib,  true  character  of  the 
ruins  at,  i,  142. 

Wales,  castles  of,  ii,  197. 

Walid,  Caliph,  mosques  built  by,  ii,  505, 
597. 

Walls:  Assyrian,  i,  102,  107.  Pelasgian, 
237.     Peruvian,  587,  588. 

Walpole,  Horace,  impulse  given  to  the 
revival  of  the  Gothic  style  by,  ii,  119. 

Walpole,  St.  Peter's,  Norfolk,  as  a  type 
of  an  Eiiiglish  parisli  church,  ii,  184. 

AValsingham,  Alan  of,  examples  of  the 
architectural  genius  of,  ii,  134,  1.53, 
179.. 

Walsingham,  New,  Norfolk,  roof  of 
aisles,  at,  ii,  184. 

AValthani  Cross,  ii,  194.     View.  190. 

Wandrille,  S.,  Normandy,  triapsal  ora- 
tory at,  i,  512. 

Wartburg,  palace  or  castle  on  the,  ii,  40, 
47. 

Warwick  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  i,  48. 

Wechselljurg.  rood-screen  at,  ii,  30. 

Wells  Catliedi'al,  ii,  02.  A  Norwegian 
resemblance,  103.  Its  towers,  107. 
Site,  171.  Chapter-house,  175.  Sculp- 
tures of  the  fa(;aile,  185.  Measure- 
ments, 200.     See  170. 

West,  Bishop  of  Ely.  tomb  of.  ii,  191. 

Westeroas,  Sweden,  church  at.  ii,  101. 

Westminster  Abbey,  French  and  Eng- 
lish elements  in  its  design,  ii,  122,  137. 


Apse,  133,  137.  Plan,  138.  Bays  of 
nave,  1.54.  Painted  glass,  158.  Meas- 
urements, 2J0.  Sec  153,  202  nule. 
Cliapier-lioiise,  \'i2.  Toiiihx  :  De  Va- 
lence, 192.  Edward  111..  193.  Clmiiel 
vf  tlennj  VII..  137.  Aisle,  147. 
Peculiarity  of  design,  179.  A  Spanish 
counterpart,  xee  2i5. 

Westminster  Briilge,  i,  48. 

Westminster  Hall,  roof  of,  ii,  140,  178, 
183.  Dimensions,  plan,  and  section, 
198. 

Westminster,  St.  Stephen's  cliapel,  ii, 
122.  Koof,  140,  183.  Internal  eleva- 
tion, 178.  Its  destruction  imwise, 
ibid.  note.  Plan,  178.  Date,  177 
note. 

Westplialian  church  architecture,  ii,  21. 

Westrop.  Mr.  Hodder,  suggestions  by, 
ii,  87  note,  232. 

Wliite  Convent  near  Sioux,  i,  405. 
Plan,  400. 

Wilkinson's  "Ancient  Architecture  and 
Geology  of  Ireland,"  ii.  227  note. 

William  the  Conqueror,  memorial 
church  built  by,  i,  513.  His  tomb, 
520. 

William  I.,  of  Sicily,  building  erected  by, 
ii,  399. 

Willis,  Professor,  ii,  120  note. 

Winchester  Cathedral,  i,  18,  if,  131. 
Plan,  134.  Pier  arches,  151.  Trans- 
formation of  nave,  152.  Window 
traceiy,  102.  Western  entrance,  107. 
Anomalies  of  style,  170.  Site,  171. 
Chapter-house,  172.  Altar  screen, 
191.  Bishop  (Jardiner's  tomb,  191. 
Measurements,  200. 

Winchester  School,  ii.  197. 

AV'indows  and  window  tracery,  i,  525. 
Painted  glass,  526,  527.  Examples 
from  French  cathedrals,  565-569. 
Villers,  .594.  Cologne,  ii,  51.  Eng- 
lish examples,  126,  1.5.5-163.  Scotland, 
203,  210,  210,  221,  223.  Irish  round 
towers,  238.  Spanish,  284.  Italian, 
361,  302,  300,  382.  Byzantine,  451, 
409.     Saracenic,  511. 

AVinds,  tower  of  the.  i,  247,  257.  Dimen- 
sions and  description,  270. 

Windsor  Castle,  ii,  197.  St.  George's 
Chapel:  vaulting,  145,  117.  Feature 
in  the  roof,  147.  Its  merits  as  a 
whole,  180. 

Wisby,  Gothland,  early  prosperity  of, 
ii,  107.  Holy  Anders  and  oilier 
churches,  108. 

Wolsey's  choir  at  Oxford,  ii,  149. 
Hampton  Court,  198. 

Woman's  position  among  the  various 
races:  Turanians,  i,  O'.i.  Semites,  00. 
Celts,  72.     Aryans,  79. 

Woo  I.  Mr.,  explorations  of,  2flS. 

Wooden  churches   of  Norway,   ii,  IIG- 

118.     I  )f  Russia.  487. 
■AVooden   vvpes  copied  in  stone,  i,  ir2, 
225,  220,"  228,  ii,  429.     Wooden  roofs 
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of  the  Gothic  architects,  i,  434,  449, 
b[)'J.  Superiority  of  Englisli  wooden 
roofs,  ii,  14U.  Kiiglish  cliurclies.  1S8, 
1S4.  VV'estininsterllall,  IttS.  Eltliaui, 
I'.is.     See  Koofs. 

Worcester  Catlicilral,  cliapter-house  of, 
ii,  17'2.     Measurements,  200. 

Worms  Catliedral,  ii,  17.  Plan  and  bay, 
18.  Side  elevation,  19.  Dates,  de- 
tails, etc.,  18. 

Wnrlva,  tlie  iiowariycli  (early  Chaldean 
ti-niple)  at,  i,  1-Jl,  lod.  The  Wuswus 
ruin.   im-ltW,  384. 

Wvlii'liani,  William  of,  architectural 
works  oi,  ii,  VS^i,  151,  162,  19". 

Xanten,  IJavaria,  great  cluu-ch  at,  ii,  76. 

Plan,  76. 
Xeres,  church  of  San  Miguel  at,  ii,  276. 
Xerxes,  palace  of,  i,  191-200. 
Xochicalco,  Mexico,  pyramid  at,  ii,  570. 

Yaroslaf  of  Russia,  architectural  works 

of.  ii.  483. 
Yezidi  house,  interior  of  a,  i,  176. 
York  Cathedral,  i,   24,   ii,  135.     Periods 

and    styles,     137.     The   Five    .Sister-s' 

window.  155,  l.j().     Painted  glass,  1.39. 

Chapter-house    window,    159.     Lady 


Chapel.  170.  Site,  171.  Chapter- 
house, 176.     Measurement,  2'  0. 

Yorkshire,  remains  of  abbeys  in.  ii,  132. 

Yousouf,  memorial  tower  built  by,  ii, 
.531. 

Ypres,  church  of  St.  Martin  at,  i,  595. 
Clolh  hair,  601-603,  605.  Boucherie, 
605. 

Yrieix,  Gothic  liouse  at,  i,  .584. 

Yucatan,  race  inhabiting,  ii,  566.  Rich- 
ness of  the  region  in  architectural 
remains,  573.     E.xamples,  574. 

Zagros,    Mount,  Takht-i-Glicro   slnine 

on,  ii,  465. 
Zahra,  palace  of,  ii,  .527,  528. 
Zainora,  Spain,  cathedral  of.  ii,2.53,  2.54, 
Zara.  Ualmatia,  cathedral  of :  Plan.  374. 

View,  375.     Cliurcli   of  San  Uonato, 

384,  385,  409. 
Zayi,  Yucatan,  palace  at,  ii,  .576.     tle- 

vation  and  plan,  577. 
Zccliariali.  so-called  tomb  of,  i,  356. 
Zcilist,  Nicholai,  Kirclie  at.  ii.80. 
Zobcidc.  tuiub  of,  its  peculiar  plan  and 

form.  ii.  549. 
Zurich  Minster,  i,  590.    View  and  Plan: 

peculiar  details,  ii,  34.     Cloisters,  4S. 

View,  49.     Hee  iU5. 
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